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PREFACE 

The  philosophy  of  common  sense  had  its  origin  in  ancient 
Greece,  its  most  conspicuous  expositor  during  antiquity  being 
Aristotle.  In  modern  times  its  development  has  been  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  English  philosophers  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, of  whom  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume  and  Bentham 
are  the  chief  representatives,  the  so-called  "common  sense" 
metaphysic  of  Beid  and  Hamilton  embodying  a  doctrine  less 
worthy  of  such  a  designation  than  that  of  their  profounder  prede- 
cessors, Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  present  work  aims  to  be  a 
contribution  to  the  English  school  of  philosophy. 

The  industrial  renaissance  which  began  with  the  19th  century 
initiated  a  critical  period  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
western  world.  Two  divergent  avenues  of  development  had 
been  proposed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  —  one  by 
Adam  Smith  in  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  which  appeared  in 
1776  —  the  other  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  "The  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,''  which  appeared  in  1789.  The  first 
led  to  commercialism  —  the  second  to  utilitarianism.  At  this 
critical  period  arose  the  dominant  political  thinker  of  the  19th 
century  —  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  was  for  him  to  determine  the 
trend  of  political  thought  of  the  century.  He  determined  it. 
Failing  to  appreciate  Bentham's  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
intuitionism,  Mill  evolved  an  inconsistent  theory  of  utility  en- 
tirely incapable  of  application.  Thus  deflected  from  the  path 
of  common  sense,  and  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  ideals  of  his 
age.  Mill  followed  Adam  Smith  into  commercialism  and  per- 
petuated the  separation  of  politics  and  morality. 

In  this  manner  it  has  come  alK)ut  that  the  prevailing  school 
of  political  philosophy  has  but  one  Goii  —  Production,  and  Mill 
is  its  prophet.  He  who  seeks  the  overthrow  of  our  present 
political  paganism  therefore  must  deal  with  the  arch-offender 
himself,  and  hence  in  the  following  work  Mill  appears  as  the 
spokesman  of  his  school.     It  is  easy  to  destroy  the  dogmas  of 

commercialism,  but  not  easy  to  construct  a  practical  substitute 

. . 
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therefor;  yet  nothing  less  is  roquirod  < 
the  practices  of  society  by  tho  tlieorv  o; 
to  criticism  tlio  system  herein  (■.\j)oui 
myself  ontitlej  to  a  judgment  whicli  w 
of  the  attempt  in  tlic  same  scale  willi 
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INTRODUCnON 

Human  intelligence  from  the  time  of  its  origin  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  solve  one  great  problem  —  the  prob- 
lem of  happiness  —  and  it  has  failed  to  solve  it.  Throughout 
history  the  activities  of  nature  and  of  man  have  combined  to 
develop  the  world^s  potentiality  for  pain  and  to  leave  undevel- 
oped the  world's  potentiality  for  pleasure.  However  hopeful 
for  a  happier  end,  men's  acts  have  not  been  adapted  to  its  at- 
tainment. Hence  the  great  problems  of'  every  age,  though 
manifold  in  form,  are  one  in  substance.  To-dav  as  alwavs, 
the  omnipresent  problem  is  how  to  avoid  unhappiness  and 
achieve  happiness.  The  being  for  whom  this  problem  has  no 
interest  is  not  sentient. 

If  men  have  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  happiness  it  is 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  solve  it.  It  is  not  because 
they  lack  the  will,  but  because  they  lack  the  knowledge.  The 
numerous  abortive  attempts  to  cure  the  ills  common  to  mortal- 
ity have  disposed  many  persons  to  the  belief  that  thoy  are  in- 
curable—  that  what  has  so  long  been  sought  in  vain  must  be 
in  its  nature  so  elusive  as  to  be  unattainable,  and  he  who  pre- 
sumes to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the  great  problem  and  offer 
a  general  solution  of  it  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  dreamer,  crank,  or  nostrum-monger,  whose  cure-all 
may  safely  be  spumed  as  the  product  of  shallowness  and  pre- 
sumption. I  have  no  disposition  to  question  tlie  justice  of  this 
common  judgment,  nor  to  ignore  the  experience  on  which  it  is 
founded  —  yet  whatever  odium  attaches  to  him  who  attempts 
a  general  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness  T  cannot  con- 
sistently avoid,  for  in  the  work  to  follow  I  attempt  to  formu- 
late precisely  such  a  cure-all,  precisely  such  a  universal  pana- 
cea, as  critics  delight  to  deride,  and  in  submitting  it  to  the 
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pulilic,  do  m  with  complete  coned ousn ess  of  tlir  ri^-l 
course  iuvolvcs.  The  p&nacca  I  propose  if  comiiioii  ,vry; 
claim  that  it  will  cure  all  the  ills  which  niii  hi-  curi'i 
means  whatever,  and  that  it  offere  a  complete  colulin 
problem  of  happiness.  Moreover  I  claim  thai  there  i- 
solution,  and  that  the  many  substitutes  wliieh  hnvc  I 
posed  and  practised  will  prove  in  the  future,  as  they  )i;i 
past,  to  be  delusions. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  su.spected  that  in  offerioE; 
sense  as  a  universal  panacea.  1  am  seeking  to  tW'iu 
spousibilitj  of  an  ambitious  claim  by  perjietratin,!:  ii  | 
Anything  may  he  labeled  comnmn  sense- — Uie  j]:u\\< 
to  whomsoever  cares  to  employ  it,  and  it  is  as  easy  I'lr 
to  prate  of  common  sense  as  for  a  porruptionist  lo 
patriotism.  Before  the  solution  proposed  can  he  I 
riouslv  then,  it  nnist  be  ascerlaineil  wlint  we  an'  reiiU 

about"— whellier    about    a    wurd    'T    -liimlliiiej     ■. 

word.     It   is  only    re:ir;nniiMi'    to   ih.illin-i'    -mh    .1    . 
have  made  hy  the  dired  i|iir-tiii(i:     .lii-t   uli.i:   il- 
COmnum  SPiiRp'f     To   juiL'e    rnmi    llif   un'iir    in    mL.' 
1   most   often   applied,   ii    appr^ir^   1^.   i>>' :ni    llial    ki!,.: 
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utility  that  common  sense  is  primarily  concerned.  Could  the 
nature  of  utility  be  independently  comprehended,  a  compre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  truth  would  be  superfluous,  for  the 
ultimate  object  of  common  sense  is  identical  with  that  of  util- 
ity. But  utility,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown,  is  indetermi- 
nate in  the  absence  of  truth.  Truth,  however,  may  be  com- 
municated or  expressed  only  by  means  of  symbols,  verbal  or 
otherwise;  and  these  symbols  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  to 
their  purpose.  The  common  quality  of  symbols  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  truth  is  intelligibility,  and  it  is  a  quality  as  often 
replaced  by  unintelligibility  in  speech,  as  truth  and  utility  are 
replaced  by  untruth  and  inutility  in  beliefs  and  acts  respec- 
tively. A  comprehension  of  its  nature  is  essential  to  a  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  a  reason.  Common  sense  then  is 
concerned  first  with  the  nature  of  intelligibility,  second  with 
the  nature  of  truth,  and  third  with  the  nature  of  utility,  and  to 
the  discussion  of  each  of  these  subjects  I  shall  devote  a  sep-. 
arate  chapter.  Having  ascertained  what  common  sense  is  in 
Book  I,  I  shall  in  Books  II  and  III  seek  to  apply  it;  not 
indeed  to  the  problem  of  happiness  in  its  totality  —  that  would 
be  to  discuss  every  subject  of  human  interest  —  but  to  that 
phase  of  the  problem  which  concerns  the  fundamental  policies 
of  society. 

Before  making  this  attempt,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
the  reader  that  I  shall  not  discuss  the  subjects  of  greatest  popu- 
lar interest  —  the  concrete  applications  of  common  sense  — 
until  Book  III  is  reached.  It  has  been  my  effort  to  make  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  work  as  interesting  and  intelligible  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  would  permit,  but  despite  the  best  inten- 
tions, I  fear  Book  I  will  prove  dry  —  some  portions  of  it  very 
dry  —  to  the  general  reader.  Book  II  is  better,  though  the  ex- 
position of  the  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns  of  Happiness  is 
perhaps  rather  irksome.  As  this  work  seeks  to  reach,  and  if 
possible  interest,  the  class  of  general  readers,  or  rather  such 
portions  thereof  as  may  concern  themselves  with  the  great  social 
problems  of  the  present  age,  I  deem  it  no  impropriety  to  offer 
some  advice  to  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the  applica- 
tions than  the  abstractions  of  philosophy.  If  apprehensive  of 
being  bored  by  a  discussion  of  logical  or  ethical  theory,  I  sug- 
gest that  they  first  read,  or  at  least  peruse.  Book  III.  If  what 
is  there  expressed  appears  to  lack  common  sense/ 1  reconimond 
that  they  read  Book  II  in  which  are  devolopoti  the  principles 
applied  in  Book  III.     If  common  sense  seenu^  still  to  be  con- 
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gpiciiously  absent,  Book  I,  whicli  fiecks  to  (3cvi>ln;i 
losophy  of  common  aense  from  the  constitution  nl' 
itself,  should  be  read.  If  it  appeiirs  tlint  tlie  priiu' 
in  expounded,  or  any  of  them,  are  depnrtci!  frfiiu  ii 
and  III,  I  recommend  that  the  reader  Hpi'cilii-iilly 
point  of  departure,  for  if  common  sense  li;is  licm  ile| 
at  all,  it  must  be  at  some  particular  puint.  If  suili 
discoverable,  then  our  wlutiou  of  (lie  prablcui  nl'  li 
to  that  extent  invalidated.  If  rot,  then  cillMT  cmi 
has  not  been  departed  from,  or  its  nature  Ini^'  \<rvi\ 
hended.  Should  the  reader  come  to  llie  liitliT  iin 
might  be  well  for  him  to  satisfy  himself  just  »lii  |v 
prehension  has  occurred.  This  can  he  iloiic  liy  I'on 
principles  of  common  sense  as  I  liave  pxpounilcd  llie 
principles  as  they  are,  and  noticing  llie  point  or  pi 
verjrcneo.     This  in  turn  ii'r|uircs  a  knonicdge  of  tht 
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BOOK  I 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMMON  SENSE 


CHAPTER  I 

INTELLIGIBILITY 

It  is  customary  for  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  expound,  to 
commence  their  task  with  a  demonstration  that  the  exposition 
thev  have  in  mind  is  one  which  it  is  useful  to  undertake.  Such 
a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  present  expounder  would 
be  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  since  as  his  purpose  is  an  examina- 
tion into  the  nature  of  usefulness  and  the  formulation  of  pre- 
cepts sanctioned  by  that  examination,  an  attempt  by  him  to  con- 
fonn  to  custom  would  necessitate  the  demonstration  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  usefulness  is  useful.  But  fortu- 
nately tliat  which  makes  the  task  difficult  makes  it  superfluous, 
since  those  who  admit  the  proposition  will  require  no  demon- 
stration, and  those  who  deny  it,  admit  by  their  denial  that  they 
speak  without  meaning. 

For  a  thing  to  be  useful  it  must  be  a  means  to  some  end  and 
the  end  must  be  a  good  or  desirable  one.  Hence  tlie  quality 
of  usefulness  in  ^  means  implies  a  quality  of  goodness  or  de- 
sirability in  the  end.  But  means  are  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ends  only  by  intelligent  beings  and  the  employment 
of  a  means  to  an  end  by  an  intelligent  being  is  called  a  volun- 
tr}"  act.  Usefulness  then  is  a  quality  present  or  absent  in  vol- 
untary acts,  and  as  usefulness  in  a  means  requires  goodness 
in  an  end  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  kinds  of  acts  will  lead  to 
good  ends.  This  is  clearly  the  old  question  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  —  a  question  as 
old  as  philosophy. 

Kant  tells  us  that  the  object  of  philosophy  is  to  supply  the 
answer  to  three  questions  :  What  can  I  know  ?  What  ought  I  to 
do  ?  and  For  what  may  I  hope  ?  Three  questions  which  every  phi- 
losopher attempts  to  answer,  but  so  far  without  success  in  secur- 
ing the  acquiescence  of  the  world.  Were  we  able  to  supply  an 
answer  to  the  second  query  there  would  be  no  further  question 
as  to  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  for  it  is  univer- 
sally conceded  that  we  ought  to  do  right  and  ought  not  to  do 
wrong.     To  many  persons  it  may  seem  strange  that  at  this  late 
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(lato  in  the  world's  history  we  are  still  inqiiirii 
(lifference  hctwoen  right  and  wrong.  Siin'ly  iliii 
been  settled  long  ago.  At  any  rate,  we  hear  nion  oi 
clergymen,  statesmen,  publiciata,  predicating  riglil 
ness,  or  desirability  of  this  act  or  policy,  and  wron^ 
ness,  or  undesirability  of  that  one,  with  an  af^Mirai 
would  seem,  must  be  bom  of  an  intimate  kmiwl 
what  the  qualities  are  which  are  so  confidently  pn'd 
yet  a  little  examination  forces  upon  us  the  susjiifii 
all,  their  knowledge  cannot  be  so  eompk'le  iii^  ll 
they  express  in  their  convii'tions  miiihr  ii';n!  n-  In 
we  find  that  from  a  cmi.-iil.  lui.t  ..!  :ii..  ..nrr  il 
men  come  to  different  ci'iM  w. 

is  wrong.     Can  any  givm  ,.■  .  ■      j'  i^M 

From  what  we  see  and  hfiw  ■ii'^iuiiil  ;i-  j1  ■.mi.iIiI  ,-cf 
ask  the  nest  educated  man  we  iitfft  to  expkin  1 
anomaly,  he  will  probahly  inform  us  that  thc^e  i 
opinion  depend  upon  different  "iniint^  <■!  \'\vw": 
delivery  of  this  jud{,Tnent  will  di -liil ■■--  !'..l  :,~~\\ 
ice  eleared  up.  .'n' 
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have  been  expected,  or  more  significant  of  the  backward  state  in 
which  speculation  on  the  most  important  subjects  still  lingers,  than 
the  little  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  criterion  of  right  and  wrong.  From  the 
dawn  of  philosophy,  the  question  concerning  the  summum  honum, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  concerning  the  foundation  of  morality, 
has  been  accounted  the  main  problem  in  speculative  thought,  has 
occupied  the  most  gifted  intellects,  and  divided  them  into  sects 
and  schools,  carrying  on  a  vigorous  warfare  against  one  another. 
And  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  the  same  discussions 
continue,  philosophers  are  still  ranged  under  the  same  contending 
banners,  and  neither  thinkers  nor  mankind  at  large  seem  nearer 
to  being  unanimous  on  the  subject,  than  when  the  youth  Socrates 
listened  to  the  old  Protagoras,  and  asserted  (if  Plato's  dialogue 
be  grounded  on  a  real  conversation)  the  theory  of  utilitarianism 
against  the  popular  morality  of  the  so-called  sophist." 

The  condition  thus  described  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was 
when  the  words  were  uttered.  The  subject,  though  the  most 
important  to  which  the  attention  of  the  human  mind  may  be 
directed,  is  in  such  a  degree  obscure  that,  save  for  the  accident 
of  common  traditions,  men  have  no  common  ground  upon  which 
judgments  concerning  right  and  wrong  may  be  founded  —  no 
criterion  by  which  a  good  act  may  be  distinguished  from  a  bad 
one.  Now  is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  question  which 
makes  it  inaccessible  to  human  investigation  —  is  it  essentially 
imknowable  —  or  has  there  been  some  constant  source  of  error 
or  confusion  operating  in  the  past,  which  has  thwarted  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  have  sought  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  sur- 
rounding it?  In  this  essay  I  shall  attempt  to  establish  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  first  hypothesis  is  incorrect,  and  the  second 
one  correct. 

To  settle  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  requires  that  we 
separate  human  acts  into  two,  or  into  three  classes:  either,  into 
(1)  Right,  (2)  Wrong;  or  into  (1)  Right,  (2)  Wrong,  (3) 
Neither  Right  nor  Wrong;  and  further  requires  that  we  estab- 
lish some  specific  criterion  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  these  classes  any  particular  act  belongs.  Now 
in  general  how  do  we  go  to  work  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
any  particular  thing  belongs  to  any  particular  class?  Ob- 
viously by  first  ascertaining  the  characteristics  of  the  thing  and 
of  the  class.  How,  for  example,  should  we  ascertain  whether 
a  stone  picked  up  on  the  roadside  belonged  to  the  class  rocJc  or 
not?  We  must  first  know  what  we  mean  by  a  rocJc,  must  we 
not?    We  certainly  could  not  ascertain  if  we  did  not  know. 
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Suppose  we  define  a  rock  to  be  a  firmlv  cohi'mit.  iiiiM 
minerals.  If  upon  examioing  our  stone  «-e  find  it  tn  \<v  .) 
coherent  mixhirc  of  minerals,  then  we  kno«-  it.  Iji^Iihij;- 
class  rock  —  if  \v<>  find  it  to  consist  of  a  siri^li'  DiinoLi!!,  \\ 
it  doea  not  belong'  to  that  class.  This  is  r^imiilu  unniuli. 
puppose  we  desire  to  ascertain  wlictlier  ;iiiv  jinrlniil 
helongs  to  the  class  right  act,  how  shall  wi'  proivcd; 
dently  l>y  first  ascertaining  what  is  niuant  Uy  ihi' 
right.  In  e.\iiJiiining  tlie  acts  whicli  mi'ii  I'lill  riirlil 
ever,  it  appears  that  there  must  be  fontidcraljli'  <.'»u 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  use  the  tcrin,  for  whilo  li, 
langua;Tc  imjilvinfi  the  existence  of  a  coiimion  list  iui 
and  wronp,  Ihey  never  nientinn  u'hal  it  in  or  (|Uiili' 
who  does.  Of  course,  unlt-ss  wi-  kuim  thi'  Miciiiiiii'.;  n 
it  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  nsccvliiiii  wIu'IIiit  iiiii  jm 
act  is  right  or  imt,  nor  is  it  of  any  sfi\icc  to  si 
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milking  a  he  goat  into  a  sieve.  Well  might  Newton  say, 
"Physics,  beware  of  metaphysics,"  for  should  the  methods  of 
metaphysics  be  introduced  into  physics  there  would  be  an  end 
to  its  usefulness.  In  metaphysics  we  too  commonly  find  the 
chaos  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  geometry  if  we  began 
the  study  of  that  science  without  defining  any  of  the  terms 
used ;  endeavoring,  for  example,  to  prove  tliat  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle is  equiangular  without  knowing  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  angle  or  triangle.  The  terms  used  in  philosophy  are,  to 
be  sure,  much  more  difficult  to  adequately  define,  but  their  defini- 
tion, when  possible,  is  for  that  reason  not  the  less  imperative. 

Words  are  either  equally  intelligible  or  they  are  not.  He 
who  denies  that  words,  or  their  equivalent  symbols,  vary  in  in- 
telligibility denies  the  possibility  of  a  communicable  philosophy 
—  he  denies  the  possibility  of  any  communication  between  sen- 
tient beings,  and  by  his  very  denial  convicts  himself  of  incon- 
sistency. He  who  admits  it,  admits  that  there  is  something 
which  makes,  or  may  make,  one  word  more  intelligible  than 
another  —  he  admits  that  intelligibility  is  a  specific,  testable 
quality  of  words.  Philosophers  have  a  definite  test  for  the  con- 
sistency of  propositions,  but  none  for  the  intelligibility  of  terms. 
The  principle  of  contradiction  supplies  a  criterion  of  the  forms 
of  propositions;  a  principle  of  intelligibility  is  required  as  a 
criterion  of  their  substance,  and  to  a  communicable  philosophy 
the  second  principle  is  as  essential  as  the  first. 

There  are  three  requirements  which  every  useful  symbol  of 
communication,  whether  verbal  or  otherwise,  must  possess.  (1) 
It  must  have  meaning.  (2)  When  used  as  a  means  of  inter- 
communication, i.  e.,  of  communication  between  individuals,  it 
must  not  mislead.  (3)  When  used  as  a  means  of  intra-com- 
munication,  i.  e.,  of  communication  within  the  mind  of  a  single 
individual,  it  must  not  mislead.  It  is  obvious  that  these  re- 
quirements call  for  more  or  less  conformity  to  usage,  but  strict 
conformity  they  do  not  call  for.  If  they  did,  equivocality  and 
avocality  (p.  31)  would  be  requirements  of  intelligibility.  In  at- 
tributing particular  meanings  to  terms,  as  much  conformity  to 
usage  as  the  infirmities  of  usage  will  permit  should  be  sought, 
but  where  the  issue  is  between  usage  and  intelligibility  it  should 
always  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Intelligibility  is  evidently  a  useful  quality  of  words,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  useful  quality.  ITsefulness  in  words  may  be  either 
of  sound,  or  of  sense.  Of  the  first  quality  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  treat  —  it  Ib  of  importance  to  poets  and  rhetoricians, 
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liiit  nnt  f(i  In^'ii-iiins.  Usefulness  of  sense,  nn  iln'  nllu'i-  liiiinl,  i- 
of  sTicli  iiiijiortiUK-e  that  communicable  knowlciljie  wmdil  !ir  im- 
pnssil)le  in  i(s  absence.  Language  liaw  ariwii  aiiinT]^'  tiun  \«'- 
cause  it  could  serve  them,  just  ae  any  olficr  tool  or  lU■^'u■•■  Ir.w 
arisen.  Wiiriis  are  the  signs  of  idcan  or  nUnT  i-xiii-riiTii'i--  .itn! 
are  used  primarilj'  to  communicate  tJie  ideas  nr  ullii-i'  i'\|"'vi. 
ences  in  one  tiiind  to  another.  The  idcn  nr  nHinr  I'vin-nrim- 
of  wliieh  a  word  (or  clause)  is  the  si.ini  i"  railed  ()»■  mi"iiiin-f 
of  that  word  (or  clause),  Had  it  \w\-i\  nf  rm  >(T\ii''i  in  miB  ■ 
to  comnuiniciile.  their  experiences  languajie  wmiM  imt  lin\o 
arisen,  Tliereforc  it  is  lli'>si'  cNjierieiict's  wlitcli  il  i>  nt  ii-i'  \n 
pomnumicate  which  will  liini  exprcs^iinii  in  word-.  '\'\\<-  r\\«'\\- 
ences  uliidi  men  have  ocuiisinii  to  eomimiuirati'  iim-I  rnM|in'iill\ 
they  will  atteiiijit  to  emnmiirnralc  .>a.sily,  \\\>  slmnl,]  ilirivr.irt' 
expect  to  \'m<\  tlie  most  entMiiion  and  l■llllspicllllll^  uhji'il-  nl.iir 
distinctions  in.  experience  exjircsscd  hv  uiiiglc  word-  railuT  lUati 
by  chniscs  and  iliis  is  what  we  do  lind.  Tlie  \\r,f.\^,  I.  //m,,. 
earth,  sim.  h'ni.l.  north,  sunlh.  xp.  ,h,w„.  itlnstnilc  hic1i  i  .i.n- 
mun  words.  I'oiinnon  or  cini-iiininii-  <  la^-hCH  nl'  iiliji'il.-,  nu  h  iw 
nifii.  niiimiils.  Iiri's.  fc'ii/.eo-.  ihnhl.-.  ilr,,  juiioii;;  [.'riii'rti'  Ivrm? 
and  eonirnon  .jaalitics  of  -,l,j,-t^.  ^ii.  [,  ;,-  ,r,-t„r,.s.  ,lr-i>n:<^.  M>,- 
«r.M.   hiinhi's:.:    ruhlnrf^x.    cir.,    ainnii-    alulrai't    ti'i'm-    an'    al-i 

reprcscnl.'d    h,v   single    wnrils.      I'^r    ijin-t    nl'    lli,.    I,-,    .'..,<>•! 

oljjcc'ts,  clasM-  of  objects.  (|\ialities.  or  coKiliieMiiiin-:  •■(  i|iialiiii-. 

combinations  of  llir  wr>iiU  rvfu.  --i\.'  r.i   i!  ,■  ■  ,.,■,  ..',. 

.jeets  of  exporii'ar' ■  llnir  i|'Mii! ;.-  -  -  i,   ,■,.  ,  '  :  ., .} 
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is  not.  There  is  sufficient  occasion  to  caU  attention  to  the  dis- 
tinctions expressed  by  the  first  method  of  classificaticm,  while 
the  occasions  for  calling  attention  to  the  second  are  so  infre- 
quent that  a  descriptive  phrase  suffices  to  express  them.  No 
pec^le  will  ever  have  a  name  for  any  object  or  class  of  objects 
of  which  they  have  no  experience.  The  Esquimaux  have  no 
name  for  banana,  elephant,  jungle,  coral  or  pineapple.  The 
aborigines  of  Central  Africa  probably  have  no  name  for  ocean, 
locomotire  or  newspaper,  and  before  the  advent  of  Europeans 
they  probably  had  no  name  for  clothes.  But  all  peoples  have 
names  for  sun  and  moon,  for  day  and  night,  for  food,  uxiter 
and  fire,  for  these  are  familiar  to  all.  In  fact  we  may  be  quite 
certain  that  all  conspicuous  objects  of,  or  distinctions  in,  ex- 
perience which  are  from  their  nature  universally  familiar,  will 
generally  be  represented  in  language  by  single  words,  and 
vice  versa  words  common  to  all  languages  may  be  expected 
to  represent  experiences  which  are  ever^-where  considered  worthy 
of  emphasis.  But  whatever  a  word  may  signify,  it  is  essential 
that  it  shall  not  signify  one  thing  to  him  who  utters  it  and  a 
totally  different  thing  to  him  who  hoars  it  uttered.  There  nuist 
be  some  understanding  between  men  as  to  what  particular  sym- 
bols, verbal  or  written,  shall  represent  particular  experiences, 
and  any  confusion  in  this  understanding  will  be  likely  to  defeat 
the  very  purpose  which  symbols  are  devised  to  serve. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  the  meaning  of  words  may  be  attained  —  definition  and 
exemplification.  The  first  method  makes  the  meaning  plain  by 
associating  in  an  appropriate  manner  the  word  to  bo  defined 
with  other  words  whose  meaning  is  already  known ;  the  second, 
by  associating  the  word  directly  with  the  oxperience  of  which 
it  is  the  sign,  or  with  some  sensible  representation  of  it:  as 
when  children  are  taught  the  meanings  of  the  words  cat,  dog, 
man,  tree,  house,  by  associating  the  words  with  pictures  of  the 
appropriate  objects,  or  with  the  objects  themselves.  We  may 
also  exemplify  by  means  of  words  —  as  when  we  convey  tlie 
meaning  of  the  word  horse  to  a  foreigner  by  telling  him  that 
it  is  the  animal  to  be  observed  drawing  vehicles  in  tlie  street. 
The  meaning  of  words  is  best  conveyed  whore  both  methods 
are  employed,  one  supplementing  the  other,  for  each  has  its 
advantages.  A  definition  is  not  an  enumeration  of  all  the  qual- 
ities of  a  thing  or  class  of  things,  but  only  of  so  many  of  tliom 
and  no  more,  as  are  necessary  to  distinguish  the  thing  or  class 
of  things  from  other  things  or  classes  of  things,  and  the  num- 
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we  say  two  objects  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time,  for  under  such  conditions  they  would,  by  definition,  be  one. 

As  any  object  or  thing  is  merely  a  combination  of  qualities, 
80  any  concrete  term  is  merely  a  short  symbol  for  expressing 
the  combination  of  several  —  perhaps  a  great  many  —  abstract 
terms ;  it  is  a  sort  of  compound  abstract  term.  In  fact  all,  or 
almost  all,  our  experiences  consist  of  compound  impressions  or 
ideas,  often  of  great  complexity,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
Tisual  experiences.  Objects  seen  are  generally  recognized  as 
consisting  of  a  very  complex  association  of  sensations  of  form 
and  color.  To  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  sensation  would  take  us  too  far  away  from  our  present 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  compound  qualities,  of  which  ob- 
jects are  limiting  cases,  are  recognized  as  consisting  of  simple 
qualities  related  to  one  another  by  what  is  termed  the  relation 
of  co-existence.  In  the  idea  of  an  apple,  for  example,  we  recog- 
nize the  qualities  of  redness,  hurdness,  sourness,  and  others 
associated  together  as  elements  constituting  the  experience  of  an 
apple,  but  in  such  a  term  as  redness  we  can  recognize  no  con- 
stituents. The  first  is  an  example  of  a  compoimd.  the  second 
of  an  elementary  erperience.  In  the  degree  in  which  compound 
experiences  contain  the  same  elements  they  are  similar;  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  contain  different  elements  they  are  dif^sim- 
ilar.  Two  experiences  consisting  of  the  same  elements,  includ- 
ing location  in  space  and  time,  would,  as  already  explained,  be 
indistinguishable,  that  is,  they  would  be  one  experience. 

Although  elementary  experiences,  also  called  simple  percept 
tions,  arc  indefinitely  numerous,  they  all  belong  to  a  few  classes. 
According  to  Huxley  the  following  table  of  the  mind's  con- 
tents includes  them  all.  (I  have  slightly  modified  his  classi- 
fication.) 

TABLE  OF  THE  CONTENTS   OF  THE  MIND. 

(1)      Impressions. 

A.     Sensations. 
a  Smell 
b  Taste 
c  Hearing 
d  Sight 
e  Touch 

f  Resistance  (the  muscular  sense) 
g  Pleasure 
h  Pain 
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B.     Uelationa. 

a  Co-existence  ^^^^^ 

b  Succession  ^^^^^M 

c  Similarity  ^^^^H 

(1  Dissimilflrity 
(2)     Ideas. 

Copius,    or   reproductions    in   Trn'rin>rY    nf    ]\u-    i 
going.' 

Impressions  characterized  by  flic  Kenniitimi';  il.>>i;.'h:i[r(!  ; 
c,  d,  e  and  f  are  called  phcnouirtia.  Ali  otlu'i'  rvinririn.- 
non-phenoftiena. 

If  the  above  list  represpnts  the  enniplfte  p<inli'ii(<  ^i'  Hie  m 
it  is  evident  that  all  lucn  vun  tliink  uf.  nr  s|iciik  nI,  nm- 
includcd  in  it:  and  he  who  Hccks  ii  I'minilatinn  I'ui'  iihiln-i 
wliotlier  spectiliitivf  or  prat'ticiil,  iinisl  liiid  it  lierc  Hiii  n 
out  debating  tin'  question  hs  to  wWhcr  or  mil  i\n-  1- 
pompJetc,  it  is  clciir  thai  it  iiK'Imlcti  flic  |irini'ipiil  i'l;i>-i-  n' 
nn'ntarv  cxpcrii'inTS,  and  I  rihiill  bn'-c  iid  coiiehi-iiiLi  iij"-ii 
sniriptions  wliiili  ilcpi'nd  for  Ihcir  viiiidilv  iiumi  il-  ii.<ii|il 
ncss.     If  thru   ;,   term  is.  as  llohli.-s  ht>/uM   n-.  ii  u-.r.! 
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compliance  with  common  opinion,  and  because  their  existence  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  common  language  from  vhich  I  cannot 
prudently  deviate,  than  because  the  recognition  of  such  powers 
or  properties  as  real  existences  appears  to  be  warranted  by  a 
sound  philosophy. 

"4th  and  last.  The  Successions  and  Co-existences,  the  Like- 
nesses and  Unlikenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  conscious- 
ness. Those  relations,  when  considered  as  subsisting  l>etwoi*n 
other  things,  exist  in  reality  only  between  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness which  those  things^  if  bodies,  excite,  if  minds,  either  excite 
or  experience."  * 

A  short  inspection  of  this  "  Classification  of  Existoncos " 
must  convince  anyone  that  it  is  as  hopelessly  confused  as  tlie 
Categories  of  Aristotle  which  it  is  designed  to  replace.  If 
indeed,  contrary  to  our  claim,  names  do  refer  to  somotliing  not 
to  be  found  among  the  contents  of  the  mind,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  as  do  so  cannot  be  defined  or  exemplified,  since  those 
are  processes  for  directing  the  attention  of  one  mind  to  a 
portion  of  its  contents  similar  to  that  which  is  engaging,  or 
has  engaged,  the  attention  of  another.  It  would,  1  appre- 
hend, be  difficult  to  say  what  can  be  meant  by  the  moaning 
of  a  name,  if  Mill's  category  of  nameablo  things  be  accepted, 
unless  indeed,  it  is  intended  to  represent  his  manner  of  classi- 
fying the  contents  of  the  mind,  and  such  a  supposition  would 
seem  to  be  precluded  by  his  inclusion  of  "  States  of  Conscious- 
ness ^*  in  the  first  category.  Words  are,  or  should  bo,  the  signs 
of  ideas  or  impressions,  and  a  term  which  does  not  roprosont 
something  in  experience  has  no  meaning  at  all ;  its  only  use 
is  in  its  sound.  A  term  useless  in  sense  is  nioroly  a  meaning- 
less term.  A  term  useful  in  sense  is  one  which  has  a  moaning 
—  i.  e.,  one  that  symbolizes  something  in  oxporionoo.  Now  th(^ 
definition  of  a  term  is  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities  ossontial 
to  distinguish  the  class  of  experiences  reprosontod  by  tbo  form 
from  other  classes  of  experiences;  honco  it  is  obvious  that 
terms  which  represent  the  elements  of  exporionco  cannot  bo 
defined,  since,  as  they  do  not  consist  of  a  combination,  no 
enumeration  is  possible.  Thoy  cannot  be  expressed  in  tonus 
of  simpler  experiences.  Elementary'  experiences  then,  aro  ox- 
pressed  in  indrfinable  terms  —  all  others  are  exprossod  in  de- 
finable  terms  —  and,  as  all  compound  experiences  are  but  com- 
binations of  elementary'  ones,  it  follows  that  all  dofinnhlo  tortus, 
in  their  last  analysis,  must  be  expressible  in  indefinable  terms; 

1  System  of  Logic,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1889,  p.  49. 
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and  if  «('  lliiil  llie  definition  of  a  term  nol  i'\\<\\- 
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denoniinaie  qualities  related  in  the  latter  manner  abstractahle 
qualities,  whereas  those  related  in  the  former  manner  we  shall 
call  unabstractable.  Hence  an  elementary  quality  of  experience 
is  not  an  absolutely  simple  one,  but  a  compound  of  unabstractable 
qualities,  none  of  which  are  definable. 

Now  while  terms  which  stand  for  elementary  experiences 
cannot  be  defined,  they  may  easily  be  exemplified.  The  term 
red,  for  instance,  may  be  exemplified  by  pointing  out  that  it 
stands  for  the  quality  present  in  a  brick  and  a  brilliant  sun- 
set, but  absent  in  an  evergreen  tree  and  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 
Although  the  qualities  of  visuality  and  of  color  would  be  pres- 
ent in  the  first  two  examples,  they  would  not  be  absent  in 
the  second  two.  The  quality  red  is  the  only  one  which  would 
fulfil  the  conditions.  Similarly  the  odor  of  ammonia  cannot 
be  defined,  but  it  may  easily  be  exemplified.  Of  course,  the 
table  on  page  15  is  that  for  a  person  of  normal  faculties.  It 
would  not  hold  good  for  a  blind  or  a  deaf  person,  for  example. 
To  a  person  blind  from  birth,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  any  term  representing  a  visual  experience,  since 
the  elementary  experiences  could  not  be  exemplified,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  a  person  deaf  from  birth  with  regard  to  terms 
expressive  of  sensations  of  sound.  In  fact  the  communication 
of  meaning,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  dependent  upon  the  power 
to  exemplify,  and  a  definition  not  founded  upon  exempli fiable 
elements  of  experience  can  never  get  beyond  the  verbal  stage. 
From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  a  term  in/^apahle  of 
definition  can  have  a  meawing,  hut  that  one  incapable  both 
of  definition  and  of  exemplification  cannot. 

Experiences  are  characterized,  and  may  be  designated,  by  the 
absence  of  qualities  as  well  as  by  their  presence.  Thus  such 
terms  as  colorless  or  odorless  are  employed  to  express  the  ab- 
sence of  color  and  of  odor  respectively.  The  word  nothiTi/j  is 
employed  to  express  the  absence  of  all  quality;  that  is,  n/)th' 
ing  is  that  which  is  inexpressible  in  terms  of  experience. 

It  would  be  a  useless,  if  not  a  hopeless,  task  to  express  all 
terms  in  indefinable  terms;  it  is  seldom  if  ever  necessary  to 
do  so,  because  although  all  elementary  terms  are  capable  of 
being  made  familiar  to  a  person  of  normal  faculties,  they 
are  not  the  only  terms  that  are,  for  there  are  many  familiar 
terms  that  are  not  elementary.  It  is  well,  however,  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  a  term  not  defined  in  terms  of  ele- 
mentary experience,  is  only  proximately  defined,  and  if,  in  its 
use,  we  find  ourselves  or  others  led  to  perplexing  or  unexpected 
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terruption,  make  inferences  of  any  degree  of  absurdity  by  a 
guccession  of  fallacies  of  equivocation.  But  while  it  may  be 
perfectly  proper,  it  is  not  often  expedient  to  attempt  to  reduce 
definitions  to  their  lowest  terms;  our  effort  should  be  to  re- 
duce them  to  terms  sufficiently  (p.  28)  low.  Pascal  in  the 
Port  Royal  Logic  has  well  expressed  the  proper  course  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  most  perfect  method  available  to  men  consists  not  in  de- 
fining everything  and  demonstrating  everything,  nor  in  defining 
nothing  and  demonstrating  nothing,  but  in  pursuing  the  middle 
course  of  not  defining  things  which  are  clear  and  understood  by 
all  persons,  but  of  defining  all  others;  and  of  not  proving  truths 
known  to  all  i)erson8,  but  of  proving  all  others." 

Whatever  else  may  be  meant  by  the  word  personality,  it  cer- 
tainly refers  to  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness,  not,  to 
be  sure,  isolated  and  distinct  from  one  another,  but  melting  the 
one  into  the  other  in  what  Professor  James  has  called  a 
"  stream  of  consciousness  "  normally  discontinuous  only  during 
periods  of  sleep.  It  is  convenient  to  be  able  to  refer  to  par- 
ticular portions  of  this  stream,  and  to  any  particular  portion 
is  given  the  name  of  a  state  of  consciousness,  or  we  may  call  it, 
an  experience.  It  is  better,  however,  in  general,  to  apply  the 
name  experience  to  some  specified  portion  of  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, co-existent  with  other  portions,  though  we  may  include  the 
whole  as  a  special  case.  Thus  the  same  state  of  consciousness 
generally  contains  many  experiences.  For  example,  we  may  be 
eating,  while  at  the  same  time  listening  to  conversation,  looking 
about  us,  and  walking  up  and  down.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  simultaneous  experiences  of  taste,  hearing, 
sight,  touch  (of  our  feet  on  the  ground)  and  of  the  muscular 
sense,  and  each  of  these  by  centering  our  condition  thereupon 
may  be  found  to  consist  of  several,  perhaps  a  great  number,  of 
experiences  which  we  may  —  unless  unabstractable  —  consider 
as  distinct,  and  in  subsequent  contemplation  separate  from  the 
experiences  with  which  they  were  co-existent. 

When  a  state  of  consciousness  is  thus  divisible  into  two  or 
more  co-existent  portions,  each  may  be  called  the  associate  of 
the  others,  so  that  if  we  have  occai^ion  to  ^x  our  attention  on 
any  particular  experience  —  call  it  A  —  which  is  recognized 
as  bearing,  or  having  borne,  the  relation  of  co-existence  to  other 
experiences  —  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  then  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  may  be  called 
the  associates  of  A.    The  relation  of  the  state  of  consciousness 
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until  in  developed  languages  such  names  as  object  or  thing  are 
to  be  found,  which  in  ordinary  usage  are  comprehensive  enough 
to  include  any  concrete  combination  of  visible  and  tangible 
experiences  whatever.  The  recognition  of  an  object  as  be- 
longing to,  or  included  in,  a  class  of  similarly  constituted  ob- 
jects resembling  one  another  in  certain  specific  attributes,  and 
of  this  class  in  turn  as  belonging  to  a  greater  class,  and  so  on, 
is  of  considerable  service  in  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
definition.     Let  us  consider  the  following  series  of  definitions: 

(1)  An  oak  is  a  tree  which  bears  acorns. 

(2)  A  tree  is  a  plant  with  a  trunk,  and  perennial  in  dura- 
tion. 

(3)  A  plant  is  an  organism,  devoid  of  consciousness  under 
all  circumstances. 

(4)  An  organism  is  a  material  body  possessed  of  life. 

(5)  A  material  body  is  an  existence  which  occupies,  but  is 
not  space. 

(6)  An  existence  is  anything  real. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  defini- 
tions, let  us  call  attention  to  several  points  illustrated  by 
them. 

First,  they  are  (with  the  exception  of  No.  6)  expressed  in 
a  form  which  definitions  in  general  may  be  made  to  assume, 
viz.:  A  is  a  kind  of  B  —  An  oak  is  a  kind  of  tree,  A  tree  is  a 
kind  of  plant,  A  plant  is  a  kind  of  organism,  etc.  In  the 
language  of  logic  a  definition  has  three  parts:  (1)  The  species 
which  is  the  thing  or  class  of  things  defined.  (2)  The  genus, 
a  class  of  things  having  greater  extension  (see  below)  than  the 
species,  and  serving  to  exclude  the  species  from  all  classes  of 
things  not  included  in  the  genus.  (3)  The  difference,  consist- 
ing of  one  or  more  qualities  distinguishing  the  species  from 
other  members  of  the  geuus.  Thus  in  definition  No.  2,  tree 
is  the  species,  plant  the  geuus,  and  the  quality  of  perennialness 
and  those  implied  in  the  jmssrssion  of  a  trwnk,  the  difference. 
The  genus  distinguishes  a  tree  from  all  things  not  plants;  the 
difference  from  all  plants  not  trees.  No.  6  would  probably 
never  serve  the  purpose  of  a  real  definition.  It  is  not  in  logical 
form  and  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  the  equivalency  of 
synonyms. 

Second,  they  illustrate  what  is  called  the  extension  and  the 
intension  of  terms.  Concrete  terms  have  two  kinds  of  mean- 
ing: (1)  The  meaning  in  extension  or  the  sum  of  the  things  of 
which  the  term  is  the  name,  e.  g.,  the  word  tree  is  the  name 
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be  an  oak.  On  the  other  hand,  on  hearing  an  oaJc  spoken  of, 
the  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  would  not  neces- 
sarily involve  any  definite  image  of  an  oak  arising  in  our  mind. 
We  might  think  only  of  some  symbol,  such  as  the  word  oak,  and 
if  the  term  recognized  had  been  one  of  slight  intension  like 
the  term  matter,  we  almost  ceri:ainly  would  have  thought  of 
some  symbol.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  image  of  matter 
should  have  arisen  in  our  minds,  since  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  an  image.  If,  however,  by  sufficiently  long  continued 
observation  of  an  object  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  was  a 
tree,  namely,  possessed  a  trunk  and  lived  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  furthermore  observed  that  it  bore  acorns,  we  should  recog- 
nize it  as  the  object  to  which  the  name  oak  was  applied.  More- 
over, we  should  not  have  been  able  to  make  these  necessary 
observations  had  we  been  devoid  of  the  faculties  (of  sight) 
through  which  the  elementary  sensations  of  which  the  observa- 
tions were  the  sum,  were  felt,  nor  should  we  have  been  able  to 
recognize  the  sensations  so  felt  as  those  implied  in  the  term 
ook,  had  we  .been  ignorant  of  what  sensations  were 
implied  by  that  term.  Such  terms  as  peculiarity/,  demon' 
sirativene^s,  awkwardness,  etc.,  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule.  On  encountering  a  combination  of  elementary  experi- 
ences implied  by  one  or  another  of  these  terms  we  should 
either  recognize  it  as  one  to  which  the  term  was  applicable,  or 
we  should  not.  If  we  did,  the  term  would  have  a  meaning  for 
us;  otherwise  it  would  not.  The  uncertaintv  which  we  feel 
about  such  terms  is  but  the  evidence  that  they  are  vague,  that 
is,  have  no  very  definite  and  delimitable  meaning. 

A  definable  term  is  simply  a  short  symbol  or  abbreviation 
for  ii«5  definition,  and  its  definition  may  be  substituted  for  it  in 
any  proposition  without  altering  the  import  of  the  proposition, 
just  as  in  algebra  the  values  of  x  and  y  may  be  substituted  for 
them  in  any  equation  without  altering  the  truth  of  the  equa- 
tion. Thus  the  word  plant  is  a  short  method  of  saying 
"  an  organism  devoid  of  consciousness  under  all  circumstances," 
just  as  4x4  is  a  short  method  of  saying  4  +  4  +  4  +  4  and  4*  is 
a  short  method  of  saying  4x4x4x4.  We  thus  express  in  a 
single  term  4*  what  in  the  notation  4  x  4  x  .  .  .  it  takes  four 
terms  to  express,  and  had  we  substituted  the  first  mode  of 
notation  4  +  4+  .  .  .  we  should  require  sixty-four  terms  to 
express  what  is  expressed  by  4*  in  one.  N"ow  a  similar  con- 
venience attaches  to  the  terms  used  in  language.  Few  de- 
finable terms,  except  those  of  very  slight  intension,  would  bear 
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have  a  verbal  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  oal\  B, 
if  he  understood  the  language,  would  know  that  the  word  oak 
was  a  short  method  of  expressing  the  succession  of  articulate 
sounds  "  A  tree  which  bears  acorns  "  but  this  knowledge  would 
not  help  him  in  communicating  his  experiences  to  others,  or 
of  apprehending  the  experiences  which  they  might  seek  to  com- 
municate to  him.  To  him,  the  definition  would  be  of  precisely 
the  same  value  as  the  expression :  "  An  x  is  a  y  which  bears 
zs"  A,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  not  only  the  verbal 
knowledge  possessed  by  B,  but  his  familiarity  with  the  terms 
in  which  the  definition  was  expressed  would  enable  him  to 
use  the  term  oaJc  to  achieve  the  ends  which  words  are  intended 
to  achieve  —  those  namely,  of  thinking  and  of  communicating 
thought.  To  convert  B^s  verbal  knowledge  into  a  real  one,  we 
should  have  to  continue  defining  the  words  tree,  acorn,  etc., 
imtil  we  reached  words  with  which  he  was  familiar,  or  w^ 
should  have  to  teach  him  their  meaning  by  exemplification,  and 
thus  by  directly  associating  the  term  with  the  combination  of 
elementary  experiences  which  it  represented,  make  him  familiar 
with  it. 

The  foregoing  discussion  having  revealed  the  real  nature  of 
meaning,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  the  information  now  in 
our  possession  to  definite  criteria. 

To  satisfy  the  first  requirement  of  intelligibility  it  is  neces- 
sary and  siifficient  that  a  term  symbolize  something  in  experi- 
ence. Thus  if  the  term  x  symbolize  one  or  more  combinations 
of  elementary  experiences  to  one  person  A  and  symbolize  the 
same  or  different  combinations  to  a  second  person  B  the  first 
requirement  of  intelligibility  is  satisfied.  The  term  has  mean- 
ing. 

To  satisfy  the  second  requirement  it  is  necessary  that  what- 
ever combination  of  elementary  experiences  the  term  x  si<xnifios 
to  A,  it  shall  signify  to  B  a  combination  such  that  when  used 
in  communication  between  A  and  B  neither  shall  bo  misled. 
The  processes  which  insure  the  fulfilment  of  the  second  rec[uir(»- 
ment  are  definition  and  exemplification.  Hence  the  necessity 
we  have  been  under  of  discussing  them.  The  extent  to  which 
these  processes  must  be  employed  to  achieve  sufficient  similarity 
between  A's  meaning  of  the  term  x  and  B's  moaning  thereof 
will  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the  term  is  to  be  put.  A 
term  is  useful  in  sense  only  when  it  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
pression of  probability.     Therefore,  in  this  part  of  our  discus- 
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ing  of  a  term  so  long  as  the  propositions  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed are  such  as  to  be  valid  whichever  of  the  various  mean- 
ings are  attributed  to  it.  Intelligibility  does  not  require  that 
terms  always  be  understood  in  exactly  the  same  meaning.  If 
it  did,  few  terms  outside  of  mathematics  would  be  intelligible 
and  the  bulk  of  the  words  in  all  languages  would  be  useless. 
I  have  not,  for  example,  attempted  to  define  or  exemplify  every 
term  used,  or  to  be  used,  in  this  work.  It  would  obviously  be 
impossible.  The  common  knowledge  of  a  language  among  men 
implies  greater  or  less  similarity  among  the  meanings  which 
they  attach  to  the  terms  occurring  in  that  language.  If  any 
term  used  in  communication  is  insufficiently  defined  or  exem- 
plified for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put,  it  will  inevitably 
lead  to  misapprehension,  but  everyone  who  seeks  to  communicate 
thought  by  language  is  compelled  to  trust  the  definition  or 
exemplification  of  the  great  majority  of  the  terms  he  uses  to 
the  common  processes  which  constitute  the  acquisition  of  a 
common  language.  These  processes  do  not  insure  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  second  requirement  of  intelligibility,  and  hence 
arises  confusion  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  carefully  fixing 
the  meaning  of  those  terms  which  cause  the  trouble.  Such 
terms  I  shall  attempt  to  sufficiently  define  or  exemplify,  but 
others  I  shall  leave  alone,  thus  following  the  counsel  of  Pascal 
of  "not  defining  things  which  are  clear  and  understood  by  all 
persons,  but  of  defining  all  others."  Care  in  the  definition 
of  terms,  however,  involves  one  difficulty.  By  restrictinsj  the 
use  of  words  to  certain  definite  meanings  they  are  no  longer 
available  as  means  of  expressing  the  distinct,  though  related, 
meanings  to  which  usage  extends  them.  Hence  these  meanings 
are  left  with  no  means  of  verbal  expression.  In  mathematics 
this  dilemma  would  cause  no  difficulty,  since  additional  symbols 
would  be  brought  into  requisition  wherewith  to  express  them; 
but  such  a  policy  is  scarcely  practical  outside  of  mathematics 
since  it  would  introduce  into  language  too  many  strange  and 
unfamiliar  terms.  Therefore  I  have,  in  a  number  of  instances 
in  this  work,  used  terms  in  meanings  not  identical  with  those 
I  have  attributed  to  them,  but  in  all  cases  have  been  careful 
to  employ  them  in  such  a  context  as  not  to  mislead.  In  a  bare 
outline  of  the  principles  of  intelligibility,  such  as  this  chapter 
pretends  to  be,  it  would  be  impractical  to  formulate  a  nomen- 
clature sufficiently  extensive  to  eliminate  all  equivocal  terms. 
To  discover  equivocality  in  the  terms  used  in  this  exposition 
then    does  not  constitute  a  criticism   thereof,  since  the  vital 
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knowledge  of  his  own  meaning  may  be  insnflBjcient  for  com^ 
raunicating  certain  thoughts,  even  to  himself?     No   one  can 
long  have  observed  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  his  own 
or  others,  without   noticing   with   what   facility   men   mislead 
themselves  witji  words,  and  this  would  not  occur  if  the  require- 
ments  of  intelligibility   were  fulfilled.     But  a  yet  more   sig- 
nificant phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  than  the  confusion  of 
one  meaning  with  another.     Men  frequently  perform   mental 
operations  resulting  in  the  formulation  of  purely  verbal  propo- 
sitions   which  are  neither  true  nor  untrue  but  simply  unmean- 
ing.    By  inducing  similar  barren  manipulations  of  terms  in 
other  minds  they  may  construct  a  whole  series  of  verbal  propo- 
sitions which  have  the  form  of  doctrines,  but  being  devoid  of 
any  element  of  expectation   are  incapable  of  symbolizing  truths. 
Approval  of  a  formula  is  thus  mistaken  for  belief  in  a  propo- 
sition. 

The  word  sufjUcierU  as  applied  to  terms  which  meet  the  sec- 
ond requirement  of  intelligibility  I  shall  apply  in  the  same 
sense  to  terms  which  meet  the  third  requirement.  That  is,  a 
term  used  in  thought  is  sufficientli/  defined  or  exemplified,  ^- 
ficiently  intelligible  or  familiar,  if  it  conveys  the  expectations 
in  the  expression  of  which  it  occurs  without  misleading  the 
thinker.  The  word  insufpcieTit  will  be  employed  with  a  cor- 
relative meaning. 

It  may  be  said  of  any  term  in  common  use  that  it  either  has 
one  and  only  one  meaning,  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has,  it  is  called 
a  imivacal  term.  If  it  has  not,  it  is  either  equivocal  or  avocal 
( Lat.  a  or  aZ>  =  not :  vox  =  a  voice,  a  word )  that  is,  it  has  more 
than  one  meaning  or  less  than  one.  If  it  is  avocal,  its  only 
usefulness  consists  in  its  sound.  If  it  is  equivocal,  it  will  be 
useful  for  some  purposes  but  not  for  others,  and  whether  it  is 
safe  to  use  it  or  not  will  depend  upon  whether  it  fulfils,  or  fails 
to  fulfil,  the  appropriate  requirement  of  intelligibility. 

To  summarize:  terms  are  used  either  for  inter-communica- 
tion or  intra-communication.  To  satisfy  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  of  intelligibility,  they  must,  if  of  the  first 
class,  fulfil  the  first,  and  second :  if  of  the  second  class,  the  first 
and  third  requirements  of  intelligibility.  Terms  may  on  this 
basis  be  classified  into  (a)  Tnter-intoliigiblo  (b)  Tnter-unin- 
telligible;  and  into    (c)    Intra-intclligible    (d)    Tntra-unintelli- 

Inter-nnivocal  terms  all  belong  to  class  (a).     In ter-equi vocal 
terms  may  belong  to  class   (a)   or  to  class   (b).     Inter-avocal 
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CHAPTER  II 

TRUTH 

As  all  with  which  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  concerns 
itself  is  mind,  and  as  the  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  truth,  the  attainment  of  that  object  will 
require  a  further  examination  of  the  Table  of  the  Contents  of  the 
Mind  (p.  15).  It  will  there  be  observed  that  the  several  classes 
of  experience  are  divided  into  (A)  Sensations  and  (B)  Rela- 
tions. The  basis  for  the  classification  is  sufficientlv  obvious. 
Any  particular  sensation  of  sight,  taste,  touch,  pleasure,  pain, 
etc.,  may  be  experienced  independently  of  any  other,  but  percep- 
tions of  relation  are  derivative,  and  arise  from  the  comparison  or 
association  of  at  least  two  impressions  or  ideas.  The  percep- 
tion of  similarity  cannot  be  experienced  until  at  least  two  im- 
pressions or  ideas  which,  on  comparison,  exhibit  that  quality, 
have  arisen  in  the  mind,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  percep- 
tions of  dissimilarity,  and  of  co-existence  and  succession.  To 
experiences  which  thus  arise  from  the  comparison  of  experiences 
we  give  the  name  of  relations  and  those  enumerated  in  tlie 
table  are  the  four  classes  of  elemjentary,  or  inde finable,  rela- 
tions. By  the  name  impression  we  shall  desigmite  only  those 
vivid  experiences  characteristic  of  perceptions  of  the  external 
world,  and  following  Hume  we  shall  give  to  other  kinds  of  per- 
ceptions, consisting  largely  of  the  less  vivid  copies  or  derivative 
combinations  of  impressions  supplied  by  the  imagination,  the 
name  ideas.  If  we  examine  ideas,  we  si i all  find  that  they  con- 
sist of  a  great  many  classes.  To  two  of  these  I  desire  to  call 
attention.  (1)  Those  consisting  of  copies  of  simple  percep- 
tions recognized  as  being  combined  in  a  manner  similar  to  some 
combination  which  has  in  the  past  been  experienced  —  tliese 
we  call  memories,  (2)  Those  consisting  of  copies  of  simple 
perceptions  cognized  as  being  combined  in  a  manner  similar  to 
some  combination  which  is  in  the  future  to  be  experienced  — 
these  we  call  expectations.  Both  of  these  classes  of  ideas  may 
vary  much  in  definiteness,  from  vivid  copies  to  obscure  adum- 
brations, from  distinct  images  to  mere  suggestive  symbols. 
3  33  "^ 
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impersonal  expectation  is  definite  if  the  person  or  being  whose 
experience  is  expected  is  specifiable;  indefinite  if  unspecifiable. 
When  we  say  we  expect  our  brother  John  will  have  dyspepsia  to- 
morrow, we  express  a  definite  impersonal  expectation.  When 
we  say  we  expect  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  be  observed  in 
Africa  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month,  we  express  an  indefinite 
impersonal  expectation. 

(2).  Under  the  tenn  expectation  I  shall  include,  not  only 
anticipations  of  actual  experiences  or  such  as  are  anticipated 
under  the  actual  conditions  expected,  but  also  of  such  as  would 
be  experienced  were  those  conditions  different.  The  distinction 
is  between  "what  is  expected"  and  "what  might  be  expected." 
Such  expectations  I  shall  call  conditional  as  distinguished  from 
unconditionaL  When  we  say  we  expect  to  see  the  sun  rise  to- 
morrow, we  express  an  unconditional  expectation.  When  we 
say  we  might  expect  to  see  it  rise  if  we  were  awake  eariy  enough, 
we  express  a  conditional  expectation.  One  peculiarity,  and 
that  an  imporiant  one,  of  conditional  expectations  is  that  they 
may  be  enteri:ained  of  experiences  possible  in  the  imagination 
only  —  a  point  discussed  on  page  93. 

(3).  Under  the  term  expectation  I  shall  include  not  only 
anticipations  of  experiences  which  may  or  niiglit  be  felt  in  the 
future,  but  also  of  such  as  were  or  might  have  been  folt  in  tlie 
past  —  and  in  the  case  of  impersonal  expectations  of  such  as 
may  or  might  be  felt  at  present.  The  first  distinction  is  be- 
tween "  what  is  expected "  and  "  what  it  is  expected  was  or 
would  have  been."  Such  we  may  call  past  as  distinguished 
from  future  expectations.  The  second  distinction  is  between 
"  what  is  expected  "  and  "  what  it  is  expected  is  or  would  be." 
Such  we  may  call  present  as  distinguished  from  future  ex- 
pectations. When  we  say. we  expect  Socrates  drank  poison,  we 
express  a  past  expectation.  When  we  say  we  expect  our  brother 
John  is  eating  lobster  salad  in  the  next  room,  we  express  a 
present  expectation. 

Two  kinds  of  restrictions  upon  expectables  are  from  what 
has  preceded  readily  discoverable.  (1)  That  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  some  faculty,  such  as  sight,  hearing,  or  touch.  (2) 
That  due  to  the  relation  of  contradiction,  the  presence  of  one 
quah'ty  implying  the  absence  of  its  contradictory.  The  one 
restricts  the  An'mfe  of  perceptions  which  may  enter  into  an  ex- 
pectation :  the  other  restricts  the  comhitiations  in  which  they 
may  enter.  Tn  other  words,  we  are  unable  to  expect  a  con- 
junction between  elementary  experiences  or  combinations  thereof 
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ions  are  adapted  to  expression  in  this  particular  form  results 
rom  the  manner  in  which  experiences  are  distributed.  We 
lave  already  suggested  that  although  all  combinations  of  ele- 
aentary  experiences  are  imaginable  except  contradictory  ones, 
et  in  fact  all  combinations  do  not  occur  with  equal  frequency 
1  experience;  but  that  certain  combinations  are  much  more 
requent  than  others.  To  the  most  common  or  conspicuous 
)mbinations  distinct  names  are  awarded,  and  thereby  the  world 
f  experience  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  classes.  The 
ames  of  these  classes  are  called  general  terms.  The  words, 
^nnet,  house,  man,  material  thing,  volition,  emotion,  are  ex- 
nples  of  general  terms.  A  general  term,  however,  may  be 
[pressed  by  a  phrase,  and  often  is.  Thus  such  a  phrase  as 
Persons  employed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  ^' 
ould  be  a  general  term.  Now  the  classes  of  objects  of  ex- 
jrience  of  which  general  terms  are  the  names  may  or  may  not 
'  mutually  exclusive.  When  we  say  a  class  of  objects  is  dis- 
Qguished  by  the  qualities  A,  B,  C,  D,  we  do  not  mean  that 
)  member  of  the  class  has  any  other  qualities,  but  merely  that 
I  members  have  these.  Similarity  a  class  characterized  by  the 
lalities  a,  b,  c,  d,  may  have  many  other  qualities  besides, 
we  designate  the  first  class  by  X  and  the  second  by  Y,  it 
evident  that  X  and  Y  may  have  members  in  common  or 
ey  may  not.  That  is,  X  and  Y  may  overlap  each  other  in 
[tension  in  any  degree  limited  by  mutual  exclusion  on  the 
le  hand,  and  by  complete  inclusion  or  identity  on  the  other, 
he  amount  of  this  overlap  determines  the  degree  of  complete- 
*ss  of  conjunction  in  intension,  and  by  the  use  of  quantitative 
ropositions  may  be  expressed  to  various  degrees  of  precision; 
it  in  order  to  make  matters  simple,  it  is  usual  in  formal 
gic  to  treat  only  four  forms  of  proposition. 
To  express  complete  inclusion  logicians  employ  the  form 
-AH  Xs  are  Ys,  affirming  inclusion  and  denying  exclusion. 
0  express  mutual  exclusion  they  employ  the  form  —  No  Xs 
•e  Ys,  affirming  exclusion  and  denying  inclusion.  It  might 
J  expected  that  the  most  convenient  way  of  expressing  a  partial 
erlap  would  be  by  the  proposition  —  Some  Xs  are  Ys  and 
me  are  not,  and  this  in  some  cases  might  be  a  convenient 
rm.  For  the  purposes  of  logic,  however,  it  is  found  best 
express  a  partial  inclusion  or  exclusion  by  two  different 
ins  oi  proposition,  viz.:  (1)  Some  Xs  are  Ys,  and  (2)  Some 
are  not  Ys.  A  very  little  consideration  will  make  evident 
reason  why  these  forms  are  generally  more  convenient  tlian 
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(3)  borne  Xs  are  Ys  is  ,alle,l  a  I'a 
position. 
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Proposition. 
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In  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  I  have  in  tlie  case  of  proposi- 
tions I  and  0  shaded  those  portions  of  tlte  diajrram  which 
reproeent  the  conjunctions  predicated  bv  the  eorrespondinf^ 
propositions.  Thus  T  atlirms  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
claw  trees  is  identical  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  class  ever- 
grcen»;  and  0  aifirms  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  class  coins 
is  identical  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  class  not  silver  objects. 

A  term  is  said  to  he  distributed  when  it  refers  to  all  the 
niemhers  of  a  class;  widistrilmtcd  when  it  refers  to  some  of  the 
members  only.  In  the  dinfrrnnis  I  have  enclosed  the  undis- 
tributed tenns  in  dotted  lines  and  by  roferrnee  to  them  the 
following  table,  showing  in  which  fonns  of  proposition  the 
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if  we  rcmembiT  tliai  the  ])n)j)()sit ion  — 
may  equally  well  i)e  cxprox'd  by  the  j 
are  not  any  or  all  Bs,  wo  see  that  ti 
the  whole  class  of  Bs. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  oii<;lit  to  be  sai( 
categorical  propositions  wliicli  might,  ^ 
considered  dilTerent  from  any  1  have  mei 

(1)  Identical  ])ropositi()ns,  such  as  — 
when  B  is  a  synonym  of  A,  would  ])e  rep 
consisting  of  one  circle,  since  as  the  sub 
identical  the  circles  representing  them  \ 
propositions  express  complete  conjunction. 

(2)  Singular  propositions,  such  as  — 
Greek,  in  which  a  singular  term  is  the  sui 
of  universal  affirmative  propositions.  A  ; 
the  limiting  case  of  a  general  term,  and  i 
tion  the  subject  may  be  said  to  be  di>tri 
to  the  whole  class,  consisting  to  l)e  sure  <)f 

(3)  Definitions  are  expressed  in  the  for 
positions.  They  are  in  fact  identical  }>ro| 
information  about  words  only.  They  ar 
less  import^int,  for  without  tln'  kno\vh^lL^( 
we  could  neither  think  clcailv  on  anv  h 
jects,  nor  could  we  eonininnimte  tliouLdit. 

Precisely  the  same  ('.xjMH'l;iti.)!i-  ns  nn-  « 
tions  of  strict  categoric  form  ni.iv  lu-  «\|.r 
For  instance,  the  proposition       Sm].].'  ni'  t 
ble  substances,  would  u-k;  ''       .    .  ••  :         ' 
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for  an  expectation.  If  X  represents  the  assemblage  of  quali- 
ties implied  in  the  definition  of  the  subject,  Y  the  assemblage? 
of  qualities  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  predicate,  then  a 
proposition,  of  form  A  conveys  the  knowledge  that  whenever  X 
is  encountered,  Y  is  to  be  expected;  form  I,  that  sometimes 
when  X  is  encountered  Y  is  to  be  expected ;  form  E  that  when- 
ever X  is  encountered  Y  is  not  to  be  expected;  form  0  that 
eometimes  when  X  is  encountered,  Y  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Hence  to  have  the  knowledge  implied  in  any  of  these  proposi- 
tions means  that  we  are  able  to  prophesy  one  quality  or  set 
of  qualities  from  another,  to  tell  from  qualities  observed  what 
other  qualities  may  be  observed ;  in  other  words  to  foresee,  and 
foresight  is  the  immediate  object  of  knowledge.  Thus  by  the 
proposition  —  All  ice  is  cold,  we  should  be  led  to  expect  the 
experience  of  cold  should  we  touch  an  object  having  qualities 
of  colorlessness,  transparency,  polish,  etc.,  characteristic  of  ice, 
and  similarly  with  the  qualities  implied  by  the  terms  men 
and  mammals,  or  trees  and  evergreens,  occurring  in  the  exam- 
ples recently  given. 

Xow  it  is  an  observation  familiar  to  all  that  expectations  aro 
sometimes  fulfilled  or  realized,  and  somotimes  are  not.  Ilow 
should  we  designate  a  being  whose  expectations  were  always 
fulfilled :  whose  every  expectation  as  to  what  is  to  be,  or  what 
might  have  been,  experienced  at  any  time  or  place,  is,  or  would 
be,  verified?  Should  we  not  call  such  a  being  omniscient,  or 
aU-ktiounngf  If  so,  then  a  being  whose  expectations  are  surli 
as  always  to  be  verified  is  one  possessed  of  all  knowledge  — 
at  least,  concerning  the  things  of  which  he  entertains  expecta- 
tions. But  suppose  we  expect  a  series  of  events  A,  B,  C,  1), 
and  also  expect  a  series  of  events  E,  F,  G,  II,  and  suppose  tlio 
events  A,  B,  C,  D,  occur,  but  E,  F,  G,  IT,  do  not.  Would  it 
not  be  said,  in  general,  that  of  the  events  A,  B,  C,  D,  we  had 
knowledge,  but  of  the  events  E,  F,  G,  H,  we  thought  we  had 
knowledge,  but  did  not  have  it?  If  so,  then  knowledge  would 
se<*m  to  consist  of  a  certain  kind  of  exportation,  viz.  of  any 
(•xp<*ctation  which  will  he,  or  would  have  boon,  fulfilled. 

It  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  inquiry  — 
as  indeed  it  is  to  all  inquiries  —  that  we  should  understand  the 
nature  of  knowledge  and  be  able,  if  possible,  to  distinguish 
knowledge  from  that  which  is  not  knowledge  but  appears  to  bo ; 
for  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  that  our  conduct  is  at  least 
largely,  and  as  we  hope  to  show,  ought  to  be  wholly,  guided  by 
our  knowledge  of  its  consequences.     Is  there  then  an^'  means 
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ol'  tr.-liti,-:   r.\|H>ctations    whereby  those    ivhiili    will    I.-    luli'.  LI 
iiiiiy   \'f  ilisliiij.'iLished   from  those  which  will   uulV     An     ili.'i. 
aii.v  nirans  of  avoiding  the  kttur  class  •>(  y.'\\«'r\,\ii<>u-  -      I 
what   ari'  tlipv?     In  oUier  words,   liow  ari'   wv   in  di-in-.n 
knott'jciljie,  from  that  which  is  not  kiinw'li'd^w  hul   ,i|ijii  ik- 
hc-*     Jf  such  a  teat  is  to  be  discovcroil    it  uUvioii-ly   ihk.i   ■■■■ 
foimif  bv  iiii  examination  of  past  fxiicrii'iiw,  siinv 'llti-   ii-  .r 
that  is  o[H>ii  to  our  examination.     That  is.  cviji'i'lntiiiii-  mn.   ii 
ti^tefl  onlv  l>v  memorii's;  we  vaa  hnvc  Icim\iii'.l;:T'  nf  llic  I'm    \. 
only   froni   aii   examination  of  tile   ]ia<t.  ami   «.■  i-liall    in    I'U- 
course    ol'    this    diaiitcr    shnw    how    such    tin    fNoiiiiii/iliMii    n  ,, 
reveal  the  test  which  wr  seek. 

i.et  u<  eali  expectations  »liieh  will  hi'  riillUI,.!  ,;'hJ  .■> .- 

tk.ns:    Those  wliieh   will   nnl.  lel    us  erill    l,.n:'i,l  r\|"'.1,.l ■ 

the  wonls    niliJ  nmi   innili,!  ii(.]il^iii^  :il-n   ti>  lle>   ,'■-■'  ■" 

^■xpvessive    nT    each    kind    iVr-iieel i. riy.      The    .nn-lmu     ,-    .,, 
IIh>    la.t    liiiril,L:l;li>h    imiV    now    lir   eNl.f.^-i'il    |hii-;       I-    '1.  I. 

wav    ill   whieh   a   va^i<^■■^|MTllllt..ll   <.v   |ic.].o.-i|i .■■     ■     ^ 

liii-iiislMMl   In. Ill  an   invalid  oiii^:- 

This  (|iierv  iiiav  be  an^iwered  hv  ^nvin^  Hial  ivo  inliiJU'd.',  <•!■ 
invariahlv  sinet-sful.  nielhod  ha^  Ihus  lar  heetl  IVhHhI:  !■'!'  ■' 
method  wlii.li  in  the  ]>n-i  has  -jU-'u  e\L.el]enl  rviiil-.  iilid  . 
likelv  to  dve  tliem  in  liie  fiilnn'  L.i-  h,,.,  .!i-.  .'.-..i  .,,,1  ,- 
capable  of  IVmiiuhition.  This  j^  known  a^  llu'  ,„.'.;.  d  .-.■  ^.r  ,-■.  > 
■fore   we   can   .iilllriHillv    rHmfn-^n'tni    !■,.■ 
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tuitions,  or  those  the  contradictory  of  which  are  expectable  or 
capable  of  being  conceived. 

Now  the  scientific  method  postulates  that  all  knowledge  is 
derived  from  two  sources  (1)  Observation  and  (2)  Universal 
Intuiiion.  The  mental  processes  by  which  expectations  are  de- 
rived from  these  sources  are  known  as  inferences.  Inferences 
which  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  inductive  method  are  called 
correct  inferences  and  claim  to  lead  to  valid  expectations  or 
knowledge.  Correct  inferences  are  distinguished  from  incor- 
rect by  a  class  of  experiences  called  reasons,  citable  in  support  of 
the  former,  but  not  citable  in  support  of  the  latter  kind  of  in- 
ference. To  reveal  the  nature  of  a  reason  for  an  inference,  or 
the  expectation  resulting  therefrom,  is  the  object  of  logic. 

Correct  inferences  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds:  (1)  Proc- 
esses for  deriving  valid  expectations  from  observations.  (2) 
Processes  for  deriving  one  valid  expectation  from  one  or  more 
others.  The  first  kind  of  inference  is  called  induction,  the 
second  deduction,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  classification  logic 
is  divided  into  inductive  and  deductive  logic. 

AH  knowledge  is  founded  upon  experience  —  observation 
precedes  expectation.  Hence  should  we  treat  the  subject  of 
logic  in  what  might  be  called  its  natural  order,  we  should  con- 
sider first  how  expectations  may  be  correctly  derived  from  ob- 
servations. This,  however,  would  not  be  the  most  readily  com- 
prehensible method  of  treatment,  so,  I  shall  first  treat  of  the 
modes  whereby  one  expectation  may  correctly  be  derived  from 
others,  that  is,  of  deduction. 

Deduction :  Deduction  is  a  mental  process  depending  upon 
the  so-called  Laws  of  Tiiouoiit,  cxjiressiblo  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Law  of  Identity:  Whatever  is,  is. 

(2)  The  Law  of  Contradiction:  Nothing  can  both  be 
and  not  be. 

(3)  The  Law  of  Excluded  Middle:  Everything  must 
either  be  or  not  he. 

Should  the  words  in  which  are  expressed  the  axioms,  or  self- 
evident  truths,  of  mathematics  be  sufficiently  defined,  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  special  cases  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and 
these  laws  have  one  common  characteristic,  viz.,  whoever  denies 
any  of  them  contradicts  himself.  Hence  we  shall  refer  to  these 
laws  as  if  they  constituted  one  law,  to  which  we  shall  give  the 
name  —  the  T^aw  or  Principle  of  Coxtradictiox.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal ineradicable  intuition.  It  is  said  to  he  rrrtain.  When 
I  experience  the  sensation  of  a  red  color,  a  sweet  taste,  or  any 
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(iIIkt  j^rni^iifinn    or  perception,   there   can   !jo   no   ildiiM    tl-.il    I 
expi'riciii'C  it.      It   is  certain  that  any  I'lurJpni.ii  ■..(!   in     i  ■  . 
is   alwiiys   conjoined   with   itself;   in    ntln'c    wmil-,    [Im^    i.     ■ 
is,   is.     Hence   to  say   tliat  a  iinivorsjii    iii'^iMilii  uMi'   inin'ii.  ■ 
is    a    cortiiinty    '/iven    ub    no    inforniiilioii    ulmiH     ii     iliiivi-, 
ineratlitablo  intuition,  but  it  tloes  about  thi'  iin'itnin^i  i4   tl 
word  cerliiiiili/.     As  a  contriidtfliaii   is.  so  fill'  ii-  I   Imim.   !■ 
onlv  relation  between  perceptions  wjiich  is  inuv.'r-"ill\-  untlMi'l 
able,  I  shall  confine  the  iii.Miiiii2  of  the  word  ,.rl„lnhi  U'  V 
laws  of    thoitj-ht:    in    shorl.   by '.i    n;-lnuihi    I    ^ludl    i.i.,iM    It.. 
contradiction  of  a  conlrinlirlinn.  ami  any  pr<i)i(i^i|iiin  irn'ilMfiL' 
Buch  a  relation  I  shall  cnll  rcrlnin.     Tiy  nn   iiu-'Hifi-ii'iihinty  or 
inipos.<ibilit;i.  on  the  otliiT  hand,  I  sliall  .t-inijily  niriiir  n  C'^^\- 
tradiction,  and  any  projm.-ilion  involving  a  coiilradk'tioil  It^  tli-' 
expression  of  iin  inipossildlily, 

A  certaintv  inav  be  con*iilerod  an  a  ppocinl  <'usi'  tif  tin  vk- 
pectnlion,  di-^tin-mslied  fnjni  all  (itbers  by  the  fiii-t  llml  It- 
contradictorv  is  not  onlv  uiioxpeeted.  but  »lie:!lkii1i|bb'.  r^n- 
tainty  is  aU  .-allrd  «?j.W»/c  Imlh.  U  is  n  spe>-ii;l  in-..  ..f  lnJi., 
nnd  ni-  puri'lv  ilfihietivr  infrrenee  il-.ilt-  willi  hIi-oImI  ■  nirci 
alone.   1   shall  ■pr"visinimllv  id i\    Inllli   uilli  iih.>>liil.    mi., I, 

AUhnii-h    c.Tl.iintii'-   arr    ti'iiari-.ii.    .■.i(i\  irltn,,-    ,,l    ,,'>    , 

tciiacilv  of  i-otivirlion  is  no  lesl  of  n.rt.iliiU.     'I'l  i-  .-  lu,,,,   i     ■ 
the  eiistenoe  nf  jociil  ineradii-alde  inhdli.xH.  inxoKIn-  :i   .■ .- 

ilsiiallv  of  n  l].-!n...i,.alViMM,  l..r  y '-    ,'.   .,;.    ■     ■    '■      :,,.■:      ■'. 
hK-alities  or  T"'H...I-  ..f  M~l..iv       T'.  ■■      -    ■  ■      ■■■ 
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you  have/'    The  origin  of  local  intuitions  will  be  disclosed  in 
Chapter  6. 

Deductive  inference  may  be  divided  into  (1)  Immediate  in- 
ference, (2)  Mediate  inference.  Immediate  inference  may  be 
divided  into  (a)  Inference  by  conversion,  (b)  Inference  by 
opposition.  Mediate  inference  is  accomplished  by  an  operation 
whose  expression  is  called  a  syllogism,  and  hence  may  be  called 
syllogistic  inference. 

Inference  by  conversion:  If  we  glance  at  the  diagrams  on 
page  39  we  shall  see  that  besides  expressing  the  proposition  with 
which  each  is  associated  they  express  equally  well  the  following 
propositions:  No.  1  is  equivalent  to  the  proposition  —  Some 
mammals  are  men.  No.  2  is  equivalent  to  the  proposition  — 
Some  evergreens  are  trees.  No.  3  is  equivalent  to  the  proposi- 
tion —  No  immortal  beings  are  men.  No.  4  is  equivalent  to  the 
proposition- —  Some  not  silver  objects  are  coins. 

These  are  called  the  converse  of  the  corresponding  proposi- 
tions,   the   subjects  and    predicates    being   interchanged.     The 
process  is  called  conversion,  and  by  its  use  we  are  able  to  infer 
from  the  proposition  —  All  men  are  mainnials  to  the  proposition 
—  Some  mammals  are  men;  from  the  proposition  —  Some  trees 
are  evergreens  to  the  proposition  —  Some  evergreens  are  trees, 
etc. ;  or  stating  the  matter  in  gcRcral  terms,  we  may  from  a  pro- 
position of  the  form  A  infer  a  converse  proposition  of  the  form 
I ;  from  I  we  may  infer  the  converse  in  the  form  I ;  from  E  the 
converse  in  the  form  E ;  and  from  0  the  converse  in  the  fonu 
I.     Now  it  may  appear  to  the  reader  that  the  change  from 
Some  trees  are  evergreens  to  Some  evergreens  are  trees,  is  too 
simple  and  obvious  to  be  called  an  inference.     The  two  proposi- 
tions appear  to  say  .the  same  thing.     Even  the  change  from 
All   men  are  mammals  to   Some  mammals   are  men,  though 
not   quite   so   simple,    is   hardly   much   of   an    inference,   and 
there  has  arisen  some  controversy  as  to  whether  these  are  really 
inferences.     Indeed    there    has    been    considerable    discussion 
among  logicians  as  to  whether  any  of  the  processes  of  deductive 
inference  really  pass  from  one  truth  to  another;  for,  say  the 
critics,  the  conclusion  merely  expresses  what  was  already  in- 
volved or  implicitly  contained  in  the  premises.     The  discussion 
apparently  arises  from  the  failure  of  logicians  to  sufiiciently 
define  the  words  inference  and  truth.     When  it  is  once  under- 
stood that  a  truth  is  merely  a  kind  of  expectation,  and  that 
deductive  inference  is  merely  a  process  whereby  one  expecta- 
tion arouses  or  excites  another,  the  controversv  is  seen  to  be  an 
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jilli.'  one.     K:k1i  person  must  decide  for  hiI^^:el^.  ami   it  wnnM 
ln>  iiupii^^sililf  for  another  to  deoiJc  for  liiiiL.  iiluHii'v  tlii>  ikio  — 
sition — Sraiip    iiiammale   are    men    doos,    nr    ilw:*    noi,   iii'mi- 
oxiioftations  ililTorent  from  those  arfiusi'ij  liy  tlic  prmin-'Liiiui- 
AU  men  are  mammals.     Now  Bonie.  men  iiii^lil  siiv  il  <)i.|,  ai'i 
some  mijrlit  say  it  did  not.     Hence  to  be  on  tlf  ValV  -iik.  .il' 
correct  dinnges!  of  propositions  which  avf.  or  iiiiL'ht  \n:  :\i\i<\')-  ■'■ 
to    arouse  tlie   a]»propriatc   rxpcctalioiis    iin'    I'nHivl    inlci    n.' 
Were  it  to  he  aihnitted  that  no  new  truih  umlil  hr  n-.-n-.. 
by    deductive    inference    hecniiso    the   com  hi-mn    i-    .iKr.- 
volveil  in  tlie  premises,  ihi'ii  it  wonld  hiivr  lo  In'  Mihiiiif<<l    i     ,' 
the  /••iiii'  nsin"nn>i ,  ior  oy.im\]-U\  \f^\•M  ii  ilitTen.iil  (nilh  In.iM  il.  .r 
expn^^'^i'il   hv   the  axioiris   nml    ili'liniti..tis   of   phm.'   L'l-xh.n.. 
for  this  pn,pi.silion  is  iitiplie.i  or  \u-u\\,',\  in  lho<,.  -^sl..,,-    mmI 
definitions:    newrthcless    it    ntnlniililrilly    iU'oii^.'-    rA]""  laL  ,..,.. 

not  iironseil  hv  them,  nnd  1; ■(>  is  ii  new  ami  ililVcri'iil   \i->\h, 

This  inatter  «  [II  l.erome  fleiirer  ii>  we  jiroceed. 

■.'■■fiTrio-  1..  the  convcrl^-il    ]iro|iohj|i,.ii«  on   ilili'    *■-   |e.    i.. 
altrijipt   U>  .l-m-   them   Mhile  iilTM])iiiii:   the   proi-Hli-.n-    I  r-o. 

whiih    lllrv  «r.|r   ilcrived    liV  coliver-inn. 

To  limy    No.   I   we  shoiih]  li,ne  to  iiHirm  ;   No  roiioiio.il-  iic- 

To  deny  \o.  ■•  we  slmulil  hjivr  t.i  ;(lllrm:   \n  .v-t-i-mi-  «?■' 
trees. 

To  denv   \'..,  .T  wc  shnnia  have  to  iilVmn  :  S.,,,,,.  iii,iii.>n,d  1— 


e\|ieit.      01'    \w 
)".th.    IhoiiL-h    il 

think  we  ,.,n.  1.. 
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md  omnipotence  of  God  while  denying  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
desfinatiMi  do  this.     Every  ineonsistency  is,  in  fact,  an  implicit 
or  explicit  cmtradiction. 
These  considerations  show  that  we  arc  able   from   a  given 

Ditgnmf   of    the    original    prop-      DiagTaiii!>  of  the  deniuU  of  the  cor- 
ositiOQs.  Tesponding  convertei]   propositi oua. 


,  MAMMALS^ 


'     TREES^EVERGRONSl 


■^  w  "^    •*•  . 


Fig.  2. 

proposition  to  derive  other  propositions,  the  dcnln!  of  which  in- 
Tolves  the  denial  of  the  piven  proposition.  This  leads  um  to 
the  principle  in  accordance  witli  which  one  expectation  may  be 
derived  or  deilucod  from  another,  viz.:  Any  proposition  A  irliich 
bears  a  relation  to  a  propoxilion  li,  swh  Ihal  the  di'nial  of  A 
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iiirolrrs  llie  denial  of  B,  is  a  deduction  or  jirui^jsil'fii  d,  ,hi. 
from  H. 

A  simple  extension  of  this  rule  can  lie  inaili*  In  imir  > 

ill  wliieh  one  expectation  is  derived   frnm   iwn  nr  itmi 

I'.ilKftations,  viz:  Any  proposition  A  wlilrJi  liriii.t  <i  i-il'ilu. 
liro  or  mom  propositions  B,  V.  D,  tt-c,  xwli  Ih.H  llf  •'■ 
of  A  iiirolves  Ihe  denial  of  one.  though  mil  „  sjiwifuilih-  r«r 
the.  propositions  R,  C,  I),  tf-i".,  is  a  dediuili.n  ur  pti'inMlffu 
diiciblc  from  said  propasilions. 

Inference  by  Opposition:  By  ftie  oppowli'in  of  ])r"|ni'il 
tlie  n'latioii  of  opposition  whieli  the  fuiir  roniw  nt  vnU'^i-i 
proposition^'  A,  ],  H,  O,  liear  to  one  anntlim'  is  ivIVrct'ik 
For  e-\inn|ilc,  if  I  know  tlic  |)rop<)siti(in  —  All  nii'll  nt"*'  (liiUm 
—  to  l>e  true.  I  c-an  imiiiediiitely  infer  Hint  titi'  |irii|i"-ili"l 

Hnine  iiirn  aii'  niiuiimals — in  Inic,  iimi   tin-  |irnii"-ll - 

iiii'ii  iHT  niainriial;;  —  unii  —  Snriie  iiii-n  are  Ii"t  iiiiinniml-  - 
fiilsf.  i.e..  iiol  Iriie.  SimihiHv  if  I  kimw  tlu-  pv.i[»hin,.i 
S<nric  nict^N  ;iiv  not  cniiitiuH  il/lr  —  to  )><■  true.  I  r,.[i  mi.  r 
111..  |,n)i.nsiii.,ii~All  nirliil- iir-  v..mlm>li(il- — i.  l.il-".  W- 
I  .-mi.ii.t    irir.T  ;uivt)iinn  r(.iii-niiri;;   llir  Inilli  .ir  l<iU(U    ..( 

proposition-  — S„ii„.  iiii'InlH  luv  .oiiJ-ii-lilik -■ -  -  N..  , 

ills   nre    i-.„Ml,ii.iil,l,.  ;    ||i,il     K    ]h.-\-    iv,iM,iii    limiMhil       .-n< 

infcn'Tii-i's  iiuiv  he  nnnle  frmii  iir.iii..-'i  i.^ii-  !■!'  Hn     i -    I 

]■;.     Til.,  nliilinns  of  opposition  iiml  lli..  in  I'.Ti-n. .-  ]..>-il.|..  I 
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mals  are  vertebrates  —  and  —  All  men  are  mammals.  From 
these  two  propositions  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  infer  that  — 
All  men  are  vertebrates.  We  have  been  enabled  to  make  this 
inference  because  the  two  propositions  have  a  common  tenn, 
mammals,  and  by  comparing  the  other  two  terms  with  this 
common  term  an  expressible  relation  may  be  found  between 
men  and  vertebrates.  By  comparing  the  diagrams  of  the  three 
propositions,  the  justification  of  the  inference  is  made  plain 
to  the  eye : 


'(fERTEBRATES\ 


All  mammalfl  are  vertebrates. 


All  men  are  mammals. 


Therefore 


All  men  are  vertebrates. 


Fig.  3. 


/mammals\ 

V©  ) 

X*  ""  ^* 
^TERTEBRATES^ 

'&  J 


The  relation  between  the  three,  and  the  reason  why  the  infer- 
ence is  possible  explains  itself.  If  vertebrates  include  all  mam- 
mals, and  mammals  all  men,  obviously  vertebrates  include  all 
men.  In  all  cases  in  which  the  appropriate  relation  of  in- 
clusion or  exclusion  between  two  classes  by  means  of  a  third 
class  can  be  established,  inferences  of  this  kind  may  be  drawn. 
Fig.  4  furnishes  an  example  in  which  one  of  the  premises  is 
particular. 
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/  ELEMENTS  >^ 
All  metals  are  elements.  '  /        A        I 


y^METALsJ 


Some  ni<;tiils  nro  incom-    ;  ^'^iibustible^ 

biistililcMiibstancos.        ^METfiLS  (^|  j  ^^^^_     j 


/'iNCOM- A  '"^ 

Soil,,,  ill,  nnilmstililc  Mill-   ,'bustIBLE^^^j_^^^^j5, 


Fig.  4. 

An   iiir,T,'iicf  .>r  the  clianutiT  1i,t. 

proi,„>iii,m.  ,-nnuiiini,^' l„it   lliivt.Th 

to    <I)',I\V     ,111     itlfl'IVII.l'     Hlli,-Il     >.>1ll.l     11.., 

,>>ilinlis   >..|l;ilMlrK     i.   ,,iI1.'.I    ,1   .-:.■  '■^'.■:- 
fr,.l,l    U-llirll    JU-    i.ll,T.-llr..    i-    IM.h!.-    ... 


tl'l 

tlir,.U-li  !(:.  /;m- 


iiKijor  liTiii   i 

A    >..vl|l,,L-i-li 

i;i   l'i[T|iv,ilill1 

tl„.  p„.„n.,, 
Bv  r.ilnl.iiiill 
]■:.  ().  !«..  I.. 
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I      each  of  these  ways  a  Latin  name  has  been  given  and  these  names 
may  be  found  in  any  logic.     They  do  not  concern  us  here.     It 
S      has  been  discovered,  however,  that  in  all  nineteen  forms  of 
I      syllogigm  the  premises  and  conclusion  are  so  related  to  one  an- 
other as  to  conform  to  the  following  rules,  as  formulated  by 
Jevons : 

1.  Every  syllogism  has  three  and  only  three  terms. 

These  terms  are  called  the  major  term,  the  minor  term,  and 
the  middle  term. 

2.  Every  syllogism  contains  three,  and  only  three  propositions. 
These  propositions  are  called  the  major  premise,  the  minor 

premise,  and  the  conclusion. 

3.  The  middle  term  must  be  distributed  once  at  least,  and 
must  not  be  ambiguous. 

4.  Xo  term  must  be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  which  was 
not  distributed  in  one  of  the  premises. 

5.  From  negative  premises  nothing  can  be  inferred. 

6.  If  one  premise  be  negative,  the  conclusion  must  be  nega- 
tive; and  vice  versa,  to  prove  a  negative  conclusion,  one  of  the 
premises  must  be  negative. 

Prom  the  above  rules  may  be  deduced  two  subordinate  rules, 
vhich  it  will  nevertheless  be  convenient  to  state  at  once. 

7.  Prom  two  particular  premises  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

8.  If  one  premise  be  particular,  the  conclusion  must  be  par- 
ticular. 

These  are  called  the  Rules  of  the  Syllogism.     All  correct  syl- 
logisms obey  them.     Hence,  if  we  find  a  conclusion  related  to  its 
piremises  in  a  manner  which  does  not  conform  to  these  rules  we 
may  know  it  is  not  a  correct  syllogism ;  that  it  is  not  a  correct 
deduction,  although  it  may  appear  to  be  one.     In  saying  that  a 
syllogism  which  does  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  syllogism 
is  incorrect,  no  more  information  is  conveyed  about  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  syllogism  than  was  conveyed  about  the  laws  of 
thought  by  the  assertion  that  they  were  certain.     In  other  words, 
we  mean  by  a  correct  syllogism  one  which  conforms  to  the  rules 
just  given,  and  by  a  correct  deduction  one  whicli  conforms  to 
these  rules  or  those  given  for  making  immediate  deductions. 
Incorrect  deductions  are  called  fallacies,  and  as  their  many  vari- 
eties are  discussed  in  every  book  on  logic    I  need  not  discuss 

them  here. 

Letting  this  brief  discussion  of  deduction  suffice,  let  us  con- 
sider the  more  complicated  kind  of  inference  known  as  induc- 
tion. 
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Induction:     In  examining  tlie  nature  of  ilciliiciinii  \ir  li. 
had  OLTiision  to  point  out  how  from  line  itv  nn'i'.    \.i'i'  ■ 
tions  ctthoT?  might  be  derived,  but  the  methrnl-  Hi'  ■■    !■ 
did  not  suggest  liow  an  expectation  was  to  Itf  diTJinl  li.>ni  .. 
thing  not  an  fxiwctation.     The  premiiSf!^  of  iiiiv  given  JnUn  i 
may  be  the  touchisions  of  fonner  deilm-tiuiih.  Iml   if  v,'-  i- 
buck  Kiieh  a  wcrics  of  deductions   wr  luuxt  tiniillv  iirriM'  ill   jn 
ositions    not    cstaldished    l>v    deilurtion.      Hoiv'  thrri    i;in    - 

jirnpositiiiiis    ]><■    .-<t:\\<\\<hn\-f      l-:\|H'rirm hnic    run    ,--l,il. 

them,  imd  it  i?  of  tlu-  tiio.lt-  hv  wliicli  cvprcirinv  i-liil,li-li. . 

fiindimicutiil  pn.i,r.silinns  «liidi  iin-  llii>  ulli Ic  [iniiii-^-  ..| 

(h'diicti.m     tliilt  iTi,lui'li\r  \o-/\r  tlVilt.-. 

In  the  rnnsi^lcriitio?!  "f  imiii.-livf  hjgic.  twii  Ilh"!-  ••(  i  l.i 

fving  <..M"TJ,.|i<r  ^^[\]   b*.  ii.rful  : 

First.  i>\iiiTirnc,.s  mav  ]>•■  di^id.'.I  into  (11  P.>rN.h,;lK  ..I- 
able  c.vpi'rii'uci's,  wliidi  nf  iiei-ys'ity  are  fimlliit'il  i"  "tir  ["■(. 
siitli  as  |ib.'ii-iin',  jmiii.  voHliim,  t'te.  (i)  Im[ii'i-imull^  nU-i' 
iibh'  <'N|icrii>uii>>  .ir  thii^'.'  whicll  inure  thuu  <>W  l»iiv>ii  n-.n  >■!( 
sci-v,-,  such  ^1-=  n'Mill  from  !);<■■  ob^-rViitlm,  .,1'  ll,,.  iim.iMi.  ...,1 
inariiiii;itc  ..l.jr..i>  wliicli  siirnMnirl  ii^.  ;iriil  tlu'ir  ^lmi-hI- 

S.Toiid.  c\|„.ri,.„cei*  nmv  h-  .liviili^.i  iTiln   (M   Tb--.    imv.h 

of   nl;ili..|i. 

or  111.-,.  l»n  liiH,.r  cl^isscs.  111.'  lir-i  •.n\v  i-  .;i|uM,.  m'  ..v 
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knowledge  arises.  But  here  we  meet  a  difficulty.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  observations  of  phenomena  possess  the  quality  of 
impersonal  observability.  Can  we  be  certain  that  such  a  quality 
ifi  always  possessed  by  them  ?  To  this  question  we  must  answer 
No.  It  is  impossible  to  assure  ourselves  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  things  we  observe  about  us  are  observable  by  others,  or  even 
that  experiences  other  than  our  own  exist.  No  method  has  ever 
been  suggested,  for  example,  whereby  we  may,  with  certainty, 
distinguish  between  the  impressions  of  a  dream  and  those  of 
waking  life.  Purely  imaginary  impressions  of  phenomena  such 
as  those  observed  in  delirium  are  of  no  value  in  induction,  be- 
canse  they  do  not  possess  the  quality  of  impersonal  observability. 
This  quality  is,  in  fact,  assumed.  It  will  appear  later  that  such 
an  assumption  is  equivalent  to  assuming  Hmt  the  phenomena 
whose  observation  constitutes  the  basis  of  knowledge,  exist;  and 
this  Assumption  of  Existence  may  be  called  the  First  In- 
ductive Postulate.  It  is  a  universal  intuition.  Phenomenal 
experiences  which  do  not  involve  this  assumption  are  called 
pure  observations. 

Now  a  conjunction  being  an  observable  relation,  must  involve 
one  or  more  of  the  perceptions  of  relation  enumerated  on  page  16, 
nz.,  similarity,  dissimilarity,  co-existence  or  succession.     In  the 
theory  of  knowledge  the  most  important  of  these  relations  is  the 
first,  for  it  is  from  the  detection  and  classification  of  the  simi- 
larities among  the  chaos  of  dissimilarities  which  constitute  ex- 
perience that  knowledge  emerges.     To  perceive  the  relation  of 
similarity  is  to  perceive  one  or  more  identical  qualities  in  two 
objects    of   experience,    and    Jevons,    identifying   science   with 
knowledge,  remarks:  "  Science  arises  from  the  discovery  of  iden- 
titv  amidst  diversity."     Similarities  of  relation  are  observable 
as  well  as  similarities  of  other  impressions.     Thus  we  may  ob- 
serve: (a)  Similar  similarities,  (b)  Similar  dissimilarities,  (c) 
Similar  co-existences,  (d)   Similar  successions. 

From  the  first  two  of  these  (a)  and  (b)  our  concepts  of  mag- 
nitude (including  number)  are  derived.  No  detailed  discussion 
of  this  matter  will  be  undertaken  here,  because  it  is  already 
suflficiently  clear  in  the  minds  of  most  persons.  From  the  sec- 
ond two  (c)  and  (d)  all  other  knowledge  is  derived.  Of  course 
similarities  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  must  co-exist  with, 
or  succeed  one  another  in  the  mind,  and  thus  all  conjunctions 
may  be  classed  either  as  of  co-existence,  or  as  of  succession. 
Let  us  see  how  similarities  of  co-existence  or  succession  give 
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rise  to  vulid  cxpRctatione,  that  is  to  knowledge,  ami  ;is  an  ixarii- 
ple  lot  HH  oxamine  a  einiple  similarity  of  co-e\i-li m  ■■. 

Suppose  wo  observe  a  block  of  troiispareni  [iiiil^'ri.i!  Immul'  .1 

vitreous  lustre,  and  on  touching  it  observe  a  k'I1>!i1 1'  1    i.l 

siK-li  as  is  imparted  hy  ice.     Were  it  nur  first  csperieiiic  v.\i\,  4! 
piece  of  ice   the  sensation  of  cold  would  be  eutin'ly  iim'X|int''i|,' 
Never  before  having  observed  a  similar  on-cxisti'iino  nf  cpiiiKlii* 
we  sJiould  have  no  expt-ctafion  of  ulwrvinjj  it.     Hiirj   wt,  tm 
the  other  hand,  had   ox|ioneiK-e  with    ice,   ihc  cii-e.vi-leHi'i*  uj 
coldness,  with  the  vitreous  Ivistro  and  oilier  ^eii^ililr  pruju'nin^ 
of  iee,  would  bo  o.xpocfed.  and  upon  (ibserviii^'  lhi'  I.iM't  -i-l  <4 
qualitica.  «e  should  expect  tiiR  sensation  of  coldiicss  wjiicll  in 
])reviinis  i)l)s<Tva1ions  had  co-existod  with  thctii.     Wlieii  mc  -j.-i' 
the  sun  sliiiiing   we  expect  all  olijects  to  east  sijiiidow^;  mIu  n  iw  1 
hoar  the  wind  mar  in  the  trcea  wc  fX]»eet  to  sec  their  bnui(li>'<;< 
moving':  wlien   we  perceive  (iic  iidur  of  u  iiw    we  c\|peil    [li«it:!| 
that  flower  is.  nr  mif^-hl  be.  nh^Tvable  in  the  vicinity.  i*h.()  w.' 
dro|i  a  coin  mi  a  liard  nlijcct    wo  e\[jei't  to  hear  il  ?'iiii::  and  W«j|l! 
■   ■         ■    imilnr  reliitioin  i"'lw<'.i|i  "li^ 


mi^dlt 

servatimi  iuid  cx|.cctnlin,i,  iill  alikr  iiavinji  nnM-n  l>>in  |l(vsl..il( 

expcrienir  nf  (Ii,.  apjirciirialc  siuMbirilics  nf  en-c\i-l ■  nf  riilr- 

ce.sinn.  sciiii'  nf  mirnnv  and  Mime  nf  n  Jdc  ;i|i]ilir'iiii(i(i 

The  riM.f.^r  inav  notice  tliat  sjiould  «v  -.L-iv  il ji,,i,-i,,- 

hctucen  the  hIIkt  sensible  propiTlics  nf  jcr  ami  it-  ml, In,--  ■■■.;■< 
onc<..  w.^shnuld  (liercnftcrevperl   (In  >-w  <].-2i-:'<')  J  similar  i-..ti. 

Jis-:er-f 
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one  or  more  times  observed,  the  observation  of  one  member  of 
the  conjunction  will  generate  an  expectation  that  the  other  mem- 
ber is  observable?     The  fact  is,  no  reason  can  be  given  why 
expectations  thus  generated  should  be  fulfilled.     We  simply  dis- 
cover that  they  are,  or  are  likely  to  be.     The  assumption  com- 
mon to  all  expectations  of  this  character  is  a  universal  one,  and 
1  shall  call  it  the  Second  Inductive  Postulate.     It  is  denom- 
inated the  Principle  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature  —  an 
assumption  that  the  unobserved  wUl  resemble  the  observed;  that 
unobserved  observabilities  will  be  similar  to  observed  observa- 
bilities.    Bv  the  aid  of  this  universal  intuition    observations 
made  at  one  place  and  time  may  give  rise  to,  valid  expectations 
about  other  places  and  times,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  postulated,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  in  practically  every  deliberate  act  of 
men  and  animals.     We  do  not  reach  out  our  hand  to  take  up 
our  hat,  we  do  not  turn  our  head  in  order  to  look  at  something, 
we  do  not  draw  a  chair  to  the  table,  we  do  not  perform  a  single 
act  of  dressing,  eating,  walking,  or  indeed  any  act  which  is  not 
automatic,  without  assuming  the  uniformity  of  nature.     The 
act  is  controlled  by  our  expectation  of  its  consequences,  and  a 
consequence  implies  a  previously  observed  similarity  or  uniform- 
ity of  suc  wcssion ;  though  to  be  sure  in  some  very  familiar  acts 
like  those  of  walking,  or  reading,  the  appropriate  movements  of 
the  legs  or  the  eyes  have  been  performed  so  often  as  to  have 
become  in  part  automatic.     Now  why  is  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture so  universally  postulated?     Apparently    because  it  is  so 
uniformly  observed.     In  the  case  of  the  observation  of  ice  al- 
ready cited,  the  uniform  association  of  transparency,  etc.,  with 
the  feeling  of  cold    led  to  an  expectation  of  uniformity  of  co- 
existence, and  uniformities  of  succession  similarly  generate  ex- 
pectations of  succession.     Both   are  acquired  from  experience 
and  from  experience  only.     Beings  who  have  had  no  experience 
perform  few,  if  any,  deliberate  acts,  and  the  acts  performed  are 
so  similar  as  to  lead  many  persons  to  class  them  as  automatic  or  in- 
stinctive, rather  than  deliberate.    Thus  young  mammals  perform 
complicated  movements  in  the  act  of  suckling,  and  newly  hatched 
chickens  will  eat  meal  without  any  previous  experience,  but  these 
inexperienced  beings  never  can  perform  any  other  acts  than  those 
which  any  of  their  fellows  can  perform,  and  moreover  the  acts 
performable  are  always  related  to  their  necessities  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  nature  has  built  into  their 
nervous  structure  substitutes  for  expectation  which  cause  them 
to  perform  these  acts  as  automatically  in  response  to  the  appro- 
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printo  ^liiiHilns.  n-i  the  acts  of  the  hpiirt  arc  pprfomii'i]  in  r.- 
sj>onsi>  in  iiii  iiicriMsc  of  muscular  exertion. 

With  11)0  powil.le  exception  of  the  aft  of  siicklirr?  ih'n.  w  "It- 
born  infants  pi'rform  no  deliberate  aets.  Tlu'ir  i-ntui.'  inrri  i- 
automatic,  ami  the  gpaamodic  niovenieuts  of  ili.'ir  urm--  jiml  h  - 
arc  iiftei-ly  aimless.  Indeed,  even  after  thcv  haw-  hiut  ini.n.ii 
e.Tpcrienco  to  know  the  use  of  their  hamU  tlicir  jihliirii-'Hl  i-  -i' 
(Icfcelivc  tliat  they  will  aUempt  to  gras|>  llie  uu-xm  wjll,  ihr  -,..„r 
apparent  cxpcrlniion  of  siiercss  aa  that  with  wliieli  tlii'v  iiil.'ti  (it 
to  trnisp  a  rattle  witliin  rencli.  It  is  only  hv  cniilimirJ  ^  \|"  i  ■- 
eneo  that  Diey  frniduallv  Icam  to  distiiifri!i?li  yi.li.l  I'min  Inv.ili.) 
expectations,  and  to  the  end  nf  llicir  lives  llicv  ikmit  k.tni  (" 
I.erf.vt|y  di^li,l-llish  hetwcrn  llieui.  Similarly  «-.'1t  :,  i..,..,,, 
who  from  l>irtli  iiad  bei'n  w-Jlh.xif  llie  sense  of  siiicll  ~ii.M>.i>' 
cndtwcil  ^vitll  it  lie  would  not  from  the  odor  <>f  a  y.-r  l„  i,.' 
to   anv   expcctali.m   of    lis    vi^lilc    presence.     Sli-.iild    ,i    |..  ,-,  >, 

deaf  frimi  l>ir(li  liave  hi:^  iiearinj,'  re^tori'd  lie  wiiiil.l  o<<l  i.i ,ir- 

in- Inn-htcriiifrr  mirth.     Slioidd  u  |.crson  hliml  In.m  I -,.i> 

his  si^dd,  lie  wnid.l  as  dclil.iTiiUlv  wall;  Htritiiist  a  trei'  ov  u  i,k.ill 
as  a  Idind  uv.m.  He  wmild  ,.lK,.rvc  llic  Irir,  hut  Ihe  V-'dd.'  tm- 
pressiuii    w.mid    ircneratc   iin  rv|Hrliitioii  miu!    henn>   voidd   imt 

infliieu.r  Ids  rul-:;  in  tli-'  :,\'-r„r,'   of  iA|.,'n... ihc   u-il-l.    i-.i- 

pn'ssinn  would   nof  he  ;l^-nu,ltl■d  »ill un-il,!,.    .(in.i     -.,.m. 

whieh  hi'  u-oid.l  nvrivc  on  colHdiu-  with  llu-  (iv.  Aff.T  a  f.-,v 
pucli  .■ncounl.Ts,  howcvt-r,  the  eN]iivl:ition  wmil,!  1,..  l^.'ii.t.ii.  d, 
and    wlu^n    hi-   rvp.-ririir,-   lu.l   rn.il.l.,!    Mm    ■■.     •■-■   ..  ■  ^'.l.    ...'    i 

were  haiiiifid. 


definite:  !i.>n 
annfliCT,  hut 
niouient  in  1h 
]>|y  ;in  ohsi'r\ 
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By  the  total  coAise  of  an  event  I  mean  a  combination  of  con- 
ditions in  the  concurrence  of  which  the  event  will  occur,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  of  which  the  event  will  not  occur.  Mill's 
definition  of  a  cause  is  very  similar  to  that  here  given  of  a  total 
cause.     It  is  as  follows : 

"The  cause,  then,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  conditions  positive  and  negative  Laken  together;  the  whoJe 
of  the  contingencies  of  every  description,  which  being  realized, 
the  consequent  invariably  follows."  ^ 

By  a  cause  of  an  event  I  shall  mean  any  condition  among 
those  constituting  a  total  cause.  By  the  cause  I  shall  mean 
some  conspicuous  cause,  or  one  which  it  is  useful  to  locate  or 
consider.  The  effect  is  simply  the  event  which  invariably  fol- 
lows the  concurrence  of  ihe  conditions  constituting  a  total  cause. 

The  lam  of  causation  asserts  (1)  That  the  same  total  cause 
is  always  followed  by  the  same  effect  or  event.  (2)  That  every 
event  is  preceded  by  a  total  cause.  Hence  the  relation  between 
the  two,  and  consequently  between  a  cause  and  its  effect  is 
independent  of  time. 

Metaphysicians  divide  causes  into  two  classes,  efficient  and 
sensible  causes.  That  to  which  we  here  refer  is  the  sensible 
cause  —  what  Minto  calls  "  The  perceptible  antecedent  of  a 
perceptible  consequent."  Efficient  causes  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  first  half  of  the  law  of  causation  may  be  expressed  thus : 
Let  T  represent  the  location  in  time  of  an  event  X,  and  let  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  be  the  conditions  under  which  X  has  occurred, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  of  which,  and  of  any  other  total  cause, 
it  would  not  have  occurred ;  then  the  concurrence  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  &c.,  is  a  total  cause  of  X,  and  the  law  of  causation  asserts 
that  if  at  some  other  time  T,  the  conditions  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c., 
again  concur,  that  X  will  occur  also,  that  is,  that  the  relation 
between  a  total  cause  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  and  its  effect  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  location  in  time ;  provided,  of  course,  that  which 
is  referred  to  as  the  event  does  not  include  some  particular 
location  in  time  in  its  meaning. 

Although  the  law  of  causation  asserts  that  the  concurrence  of 
conditions  constituting  a  total  cause  is  invariably  followed  by 
the  same  effect  or  effects,  it  does  not  assert  that  the  same  effect 
may  not  be  preceded  by  more  than  one  total  cause.    Most,  if  not 

1  ^stem  of  Logic,  p.  217, 
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Jill,  events  may  bo  caused  in  more  tliaii  oin'  way.     'Ilm^    \m-  ih.h 
cause  a  billiard  lia!l  to  move  fitlifr  l)_v  t;trikiLi^'  ii    «  ii.     ■ 
solid  object,  by  directing  a  blast  of  air  ^l^'nill^1  it,  \-\  ii|i|.ii.j  1 1 
table  upon  wliicli  it  rests,  and  other  wuys  iiiiglii  he   .,i_m. -i.  i 

Of  course,  many  of  tlie  conditions  cfinstiliiliiijr   il"--'   \ 

causes  an-  the  same,  and  in  H&imiiiii)i  thai  an  i'\j']|1  in.n  i,, 
caused,  there  is  always  a  certain  ciasK  of  coiidiliou^  ..r  c.mi.iti  ,. 
tion  of  conditions  which  are  assuniotl  iili^i'tit.  ih'—  n.'  ■  '., 
whtcli  are  eaust-i  of  the  abironco  of  llic  evoni ;  ilml  i~,  v.i    . 

the  absence  of  I'ouuter-auting  niiisrs.     Tim-  in  ■    i 

tliat  a  billiard  ball  could  he  niovod  in  the  tiindi-  -n.^.  -i.i  .« 
assumed,  among'  other  thiiif:::.  that  the  ball  w.ir^  uui  iUturhul 
to  tile  table  iiv  some  means  or  oliiiT. 

Tlie  Sinn  o'l'  llie  conditions  «iI1i  which  an  I'Vi'iif  ii^  rictnulW 
assnciat.-d.  inid  in  the  i^-^niw  of  iiiiv  of  which,  and  of  idl  .,*ti.  t 
total  ciuiscs.  it  iKMild  not  liiive  nrniVrcd.  |  ^hall  rail  ll"'  ■'■  /-i-l 
tol,<l  -vusc.  Till.  Sinn  or  those  villi  «hi<-h  il  .iii^iiil  Imv-  h. .  n 
associati'd,  mid  in  the  tihmur  of  am-  nf  tt'liicli,  ainl  i.f  ,ill  .n  ,  v 
tol;d  (■aiiscs,  it   M->iild  not  li^ivc  ofrijrird.   I  shall  ..tii  .:   /■   - 

U.hl  .:„,.■<,■.     All  ai'tunl  liilal  caiiM.  is  thus.  <,r  , .,     .,i     ,        . 

possible  tn|;i)  nn!-.\     Corroimmlim;  1 tual  and  i-    ■■.■    ■       I 

(■nns,s  (hcrr  atv  urinni  mid  ^»-.«m7,/,'  ,.;oi-.-.     Tin-  -i-i. - 

s(,  I'aiiiillar  a^  I.,  mj.iire  no  o-\vr.i|iiji;,  al.-m. 

The  MTiiii.l  |.ii-t  of  the  law  of  .MU.^ilioii  mav  tli.'ii  !"■  -t.il.'.? 
thu-:  l.rl  X  U-  iinv  event,  and  le|  A,  W.  i\  1 1,  K,  ,\,..  K. 
II.  II.  1.  .1.  .Ve,.  K.  I„  \1.  \.  II,  A. ..1.. i   :,'  ..:■ 


C;ilHe    mid     il-    el) 

canoes  liul  rt  i-  •- 
elVivt-.  In  l-u-l. 
enrrd  is  mi  ell',,  i 
it-lf  an   eir.ri.   :i 

the  oeeiinviiees  .. 
thin  .-.■nlnrie,  ;i- 
etidle-  elimn   ..f  . 

tliat  tli'»e   wlir.  e. 
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nature  is  deducible  from  it,  claim  in  effect  that  all  conjunctions 
are  events,  for  an  event  must  be  something  which  has  a  begin- 
ning.   Without  stopping  to  examine  the  argument  of  Mill  that 
there  are   many   uniformities  of   co-existence    independent  of 
causation,  one  example  of  such  a  unifonnity  may  be  mentioned 
which  would  seem  to  nullify  this  claim.     According  to  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  matter,  matter  can  neither  be  created 
nor  d^troyed.     Now  in  material  bodies  the  properties  of  inertia 
and  gravity  are  invariably  conjoined.     Hence  if  we  accept  the 
law  mentioned  we  have  here  a  uniformity  which,  having  had  no 
beginning,   could   have  had   no  cause.     But  without   dwelling 
upon  this  example  it  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  our 
own  minds  that  the  idea  of  nature's  uniformity  does  not  spring 
from  that  of  causation,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  of 
causation  arises  from  the  observed  imiformity  of  nature.     In 
fact,  the  notion  has  doubtless  been  suggested  by  the  observation 
of  similarities  of  succession,  the  antecedent  member  being  called 
a  cause,  the  consequent  member  an  effect.    Such  is  the  view  of 
Hume,  who  says: 

"Tis  therefore  by  experience  only,  that  we  can  infer  the 
?xistence  of  one  object  from  that  of  another.  The  nature  of 
experience  is  this.  We  remember  to  have  had  frequent  instances 
of  the  existence  of  one  species  of  objects;  and  also  remember, 
that  the  individuals  of  another  species  of  objects  have  always 
attended  them,  and  have  existed  in  a  re^lar  order  of  contiguity 
and  succession  with  regard  to  them.  Thus  we  remember  to  have 
seen  that  species  of  object  we  call  flame,  and  to  have  felt  that 
species  of  sensation  we  call  heat.  We  likewise  call  to  mind  their 
constant  conjunction  in  all  past  instances.  Without  any  farther 
ceremony,  we  call  the  one  cause  and  the  other  effect,  and  infer 
the  existence  of  the  one  from  the  other.  In  all  those  instances, 
from  which  we  learn  the  conjunction  of  particular  causes  and 
effects,  both  the  causes  and  effects  have  been  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  are  remembered:  But  in  all  cases,  wherein  we  reason 
concerning  them,  there  is  only  one  perceived  or  remembered,  and 
the  other  is  supplied  in  conformity  to  our  past  experience. 

"  Thus  in  advancing  we  have  insensibly  discovered  a  new  rela- 
tion betwixt  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  This  relation  is  their 
CONSTANT  CONJUNCTION.  Contiguity  and  succession  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  pronoimce  any  two  objects  to  be  cause  and 
effect,  unless  we  perceive,  that  these  two  relations  are  preserved 
in  several  instances."  ^ 

1  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature ;  David  Hume,  Book  I,  p.  87.    Claren- 
don Fre9s,  Oxford,  1890. 
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We  -liiill  |iri'-fjitly  seek  to  denionptnito  tliat  i!ii'  i  Aiili'dli'ni  of 
Tluiiic  lure  i(iiot('(J  has  not,  as  sonju  [K.'rsons  iip|inii[ii  I .    i,.  '  ■ 
luTii    iiivaliilated   through  thg  invention  of  efprit,,!  ■  .m-. - 
i-onfiisml  metaphysiciarig. 

Thr  law  tliat  unsupported  boOira  fjill  towanl  tlii'  cnrth  ili>i-- 
not  rct-eive  iiniycrsal  acceptjini'e  by  authiirity  nf  llii'  \\\w  nf 
causation,  l<rnorant  aavap's  and  evfu  miitiinl^  lU-iTiit  11,  ll  i- 
a  uniformity  observed  and  therefore  i-\|ieili'd.  ;i[id  rlciiiM  ,i 
caiifie  for  stipIi  occurrences  iie  disi-ovevcd  tii-rminini  il  m-i.Sl 
not  Hiatoriiillv  increase  out  conviction  tluil  i]iwo]i|irnici!  Iimir. 
will  fidl  toM-ard  the  earth.  JIanv  otli.'r  iii^Liiirc-  tiii^lil  !.■■ 
cite!  wliic-h  prove  that  hiws  involvinjr  cimwilinn  ^tiind  ^n  ].r. - 
cisi-ly  till'  si:niic  jrrouml   as  nllu'i-  vdipii'ifiil   bnv;i. 

UniformitieB  of  causaiion  arc  w[ici'ia(  citrtcs  of  tlic    iinifornillj" 

of  nafiiri'.      The  hm  of  linivcr-al  riiiiMllion  i-.  in    f:\--U  tl I 

collllirclirnsivc   and   importiinl    n|'  i-|ii(iiri,.iil    l;u^-,   ;ni,|     1,1  ,       ,■!,.  ■■ 

j.ro.liicl-  or  iiidiiifion  il  do.^f  uol  iillain  bi  >rrhiiidi  ;  n  c  '■■. 
no   means   iinivcrsallv  m-reiileil:  imlopd  tliu^,.   ,^l,o   l„,i,l    (,,    n    ■ 

doctrin.M.f  freewill  reject  i(,  and  U,.-v  iielnd.    -m, '  ''      ■■■    ■ 

minds  of  tlie  a-c,     Xcvertbrli'^s.  i'\.iiiii(i- I  .mk 

and  of  the  act-  of  others  iiiak.-  it    ..I -  il,,,i    ti 

times  r.>jecb'd  ill  (beorv.  it  i- iniiMT-.ilU  ]...-:  mI.,i,  , I  n  |,.  ,t,,, 
and  tbat  in  :dl  Ibc  familiar  afVair- of  [lie  ii  >  ,,1,^1,1111.-  ,  ,|,>I. 
toe\iicc(afi..]i  and  conduct. 

Accc|iliiis:  llic   law  of  c;ni<a(ion.  wc   m:,^   ,-V|..,(    t..   fiii.I   ,-1.- 
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in  which  alone  all  the  instanoes  agree  is  the  cause  (or  effect)  of 
the  given  phenomenon." 

(2)  The  Method  of  Difference. 

"If  an  instance  in  which  the  phenomenon  under  investigation 
occurs,  and  an  instance  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  every 
circimistance  in  common  save  one,  that  one  occurring  only  in 
the  former;  the  circumstance  in  which  alone  the  two  instances 
differ  is  the  effect,  or  the  cause,  or  an  indispensahle  part  of  the 
cause,  of  the  phenomenon." 

(3)  The  Joint  Method  of  Agreement  and  Difference. 

"K  two  or  more  instances  in  which  the  phenomenon  occurs 
have  only  one  circumstance  in  common,  while  two  or  more 
instanoes  in  which  it  does  not  occur,  have  nothing  in  common 
save  the  absence  of  the  circumstance,  the  circumstance  in  which 
alone  the  two  sets  of  instances  differ  is  the  effect,  or  the  cause, 
or  an  indispensable  part  of  the  cause,  of  the  phenomenon." 

(4)  The  Method  of  Eesidues. 

"  Subduct  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as  is  known  by 
previous  inductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain  antecedents,  and 
the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  the  remaining 
antecedents." 

(5)  The  Method  of  Concomitant  Variations. 

"  Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner  wh?never  another 
phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular  manner,  is  either  a  cause 
or  an  effect  of  that  phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it  through 
some  fact  of  causation." 

Such  phenomena  as  appear  to  vary  quite  independently  of  one 
another  are,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  not  causally  related,  or 
at  any  rate  only  remotely  so.  Mill  gives  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  his  canons,  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  them  here,  and  many  examples  will  occur  to  the 
reader.  The  first  two  canons  are  those  in  most  use.  They  are 
the  ones  by  which  the  thousand  and  one  uniformities  whereby 
our  daily  acts  are  guided  have,  in  the  main,  been  discovered. 
Mill  only  mentions  causal  relations  between  phenomena,  but 
they  may  as  easily  be  traced  amon<]^  non-phenomena.  In  trains 
of  thought  wherein  one  idea  suggests  another,  uniformities  may 
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lie  oliiiervod  which,  tested  by  the  rules  eiiiboiii<?i:l  in  MillV  (ani- 
ons, will  be  found  to  be  those  of  cause  ami  rfTect.  iDilriil  ih.' 
most  conspicuous  and  important  of  causes,  vIk.  viililiuii,  awl 
the  most  eonspicuouB  and  importajit  of  eitects,  viz.  plem^iirc  iiml 
pain,  are  non-plionomenal. 

So  far  our  expression  of  the  postulate  of  llii>  iinil'orr\iity  "f 
nature  hns  been  indefinite.  It  assumes  Ihiit  lln'  urio1]-,iTH'il 
will  resemble  the  observed,  but  does  nol  iruiki'  i-h'nr  \\n\v  cli.-c 
the  reseiublance  will  be,     T^et  US  PNamillc  tlii-  '|in>i-liiiii. 

It  lins  been  remarked  that  should  we  on  .-iiniic  yivi-u  uci-.i-iHii 
observe  a  tnmsparent  objwt  that  looked  Ukf  ii'e  and  ri'iiifiii- 
ber  tliilt  on  former  ocuisiuns  Kurii  itii  objc-et  hiid  idw.iv^  r.'ji 
cold  to  the  touch,  we  s!iijiild  e.xpcfl  it  lo  he  cold  In  lln>  t.ui.h 

on  (he  given  occasion,     'riial   is,  liv  llic  reiterated  .■\|i,.nitii 1' 

the  conjunction  of  two  fjitaiitics  A  iind  H  such  Ihid  »l"'ii  A  i- 
expcriciiccd.  B  always  is,  an  eApeclidioii  of  B  nvi^,  ~    lU,.  n,  ,, 

A   is  nhsLTvcd.     Suppose,  however,  tlint  on  somr .i->..  i.    » 

shnidd  inucli  i)  transparent  ohjwt  iiil'crml  to  be  U-,  .m  :  i.nl  <  ■ 
find  it  c..hl,  hid  o(j  t.iiichiufr  a  piece  ol'  il  m  mir  h.,,:^:,,  -limiM 
perceive  u  sUinc  taste,  sncli  as  r.ick  ^idt  iiiipiirts.     WIi.il  elf.v! 

SI Id  we 
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more  than  the  former.  Hence  our  degrees  of  expectation  either 
must  be  equal  or  one  must  be  greater  than  the  other.  The  ex- 
perience of  such  co-existent  expectations  —  sometimes  of  a  great 
Domber  of  them  —  is  familiar  to  everyone.  They  are  often 
called  probabilities,  and  admit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  de- 
grees, but  as  we  shall  presently  point  out,  degree  of  expecta- 
tion and  degree  of  probability  may  or  may  not  refer  to  the  same 
quantity.  On  page  41  it  has  been  noted  that  knowledge  is  but  a 
name  for  valid  expectation.  De  Morgan  says :  "It  may  soem 
8trange  to  treat  knowledge  as  a  magnitude  in  the  same  manner 
as  length,  or  weight,  or  surface.  This  is  what  all  writers  do 
who  treat  of  probability,  and  what  all  their  readers  have  done  long 
before  they  ever  saw  a  book  on  the  subject."  Had  De  Morgan 
but  asked  himself  what  he  meant  by  knowledge  he  would  not 
have  found  it  strange  that  it  was  a  variable  magnitude  like 
length,  or  weight,  or  surface,  for  expectation  is  thus  obviously 
variable.  Again  he  says  "  By  degree  of  probability  we  really 
mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  degree  of  belief."  And  Huxley  says 
"  To  have  an  expectation  of  a  given  event  and  to  believe  that  it 
will  happen  are  only  two  modes  of  stating  the  same  fact." 

Now  unless  De  Morgan  and  Huxley  are  far  astray  in  these 
assertions  there  is  some  important  relation  between  probabilities, 
beliefs  and  expectations;  hence  unless  we  desire  confusion  in 
thought,  we  must  distinguish  clearly  the  meanings  of  these  and 
other  common  terms,  and  if  usage  supplies  none,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  supply  them  ourselves,  on  the  principle  that  verbal 
florelicts  on  the  ocean  of  obscurity  are  at  the  service  of  him  who 
first  brings  them  into  the  port  of  intelligibility. 

The  term  expectation  has  already  been  exemplified.  By 
probahility,  or  presumption,  is  meant  the  measure  of  an  ex- 
pectation's validity,  its  chance  or  frequency  of  fulfilment  in  the 
long  run,  and  as  this  varies  in  degree,  it  is  capable  of  numerical 
expression.  Usage,  however,  has  with  siicli  persistence  ex- 
tended the  meaning  of  the  term  prohahility  to  designate  proj)o- 
sitions  of  higher  degrees  of  validity  that  it  would  be  impracti- 
cal to  attempt  the  suppression  of  the  term's  equivocality.  It 
need  not,  however,  mislead  us  if  we  are  careful  that  the  context 
shall  reveal  which  meaning  is  intended.  Probability  being  tlie 
measure  of  an  expectation's  validity  is  clearly  something  of 
importance,  and  the  formulation  of  a  convenient  method  of 
expressing  it  is  next  required. 

A  certainty,  as  we  have  already  explained,  is  something  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  expect;  an  impossibility  we  cannot 
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i]o  othortt-iso  tlinn  not  eipect.  Hence  the  iivolialiilily  '^1  il^i' 
formiT  may  be  deemed  a  maximum;  (if  llii'  laU  ■:■  ,i  mJi" 
To  represent  degree  of  probability  tlicn'roir.  su(i|iriH'  w.  .  .  i 
the  maximum  probabili^  1  and  the  riiiiKiinin  u.  '|  hm  .,ii 
otlier  probabilities  most  Ue  between  llie.^e  l»n:  i,  r.,  ilu'V  luii-i 
he  represented  by  common  fraetions.  It  is  nlivintis  Unit  t'Vp.'c- 
tations  themselves  may  be  ro presented  in  n  i^iiuilnr  iiiiUlll'ir  ^*\ 
means  of  fraetione,  and  tho  deviation  of  the  ileiirei'  of  hti  i'.h- 
pertatinn  from  the  degree  of  it-;  probability,  id  a  JiieasHri'  »!'  ib 
invalidity. 

By  a  belief  I  shall  mean  an  expcetalion  frreafer  thilll  '*ll'*- 
half;  by  a  rallonal  or  ralul  hrh'rf  \  sliall  meiitt  an  I'.viiiielii' 
tinn  having  a  probability  greater  than  onr-iiiiU'.  To  probidiTii- 
ties  frreater  tb;in  one-half  and  to  flie  propoMtinii.-^  expti'-«li.i 
thereof,  I  shall  a|>ply  the  term  tnilli. 

Now  we  are  all  interested  in  aseertaiiling  what  propi-Il  (■•hi 
are   true  and    what   are   not    — we   de.-in'   )i   ■ruiih'   tn   l■^|p■■■l.l- 
'etatiorB    w'hirlt    uilL    ■■' 
,■    avoid    ai'iniJri".     i 
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fallen  heads,  once^  twice,  thrice,  or  any  number  of  times  in  suc- 
cession, does  not  affect  the  probability  that  it  will  fall  heads 
the  next  time,  since  the  first  events  cannot  causally  affect  the 
last  one ;  the  events  are  indeed  independent ;  but  if  we  are  told 
by  one  who  has  means  of  knowledge  that  the  coin  is  a  loaded 
one,  the  event  of  being  thus  told  will  increase  the  probability 
that  the  next  fall  will  be  heads,  because  we  infer  that  a  causal 
relation  between  the  structure  of  the  coin  and  the  information 
of  our  informant  exists.     Such  events  are  dependent. 

If  we  toss  up  an  ordinary  coin,  our  expectation  that  it  will 
fall  heads  is  no  greater  and  no  less  than  that  it  will  fall  tails, 
and  this  equality  of  expectation  has  been  generated  by  a  process 
hereafter  to  be  discussed  from  previous  observation  of  the  be- 
havior of  8\Tnmetrical  objects  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 
The  probability  of  throwing  heads  and  of  throwing  tails  is,  in 
fact,  one-half,  since  the  coin  must  fall  either  one  or  the  other, 
i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  must  be  1,  and  no  reason  why  it 
should  fall  heads  rather  than  tails  or  vice  versa  can  be  adduced. 
Let  us  next  inquire  what  the  probability  is  that  a  coin  will  fall 
heads  (or  tails)  twice  in  succession.  To  discover  tliis  wo  first 
ascertain  in  how  many  different  ways  it  would  be  possible  for  it 
to  fall.  These  ways  are:  (1)  first  toss,  heads,  second  toss, 
heads,  (2)  first  toss,  tails,  second  toss,  tails,  (3)  first  toss,  heads, 
second  toss,  tails,  (4)  first  toss,  tails,  second  toss,  heads;  and 
no  reason  is  known  why  any  one  of  these  combinations  is  not 
as  likely  as  any  other.  Of  these  four  different  ways,  only  one 
would  give  heads  twice  in  succession,  while  three  would  not. 
The  prd)ability  of  any  one  being  equal  to  the  probability  of  any 
other,  and  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  being  equal  to  1,  we 
are  required  to  find  that  fraction  which  multiplied  by  four  will 
give  one.  This  fraction  is  J :  hence  ^  is  the  probability  that 
any  one  of  the  four  possible  combinations  will  occur ;  hence  it  is 
the  probability  that  heads  will  fall  twice  in  succession.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  reasoning  can  be  applied  to  any  number  of 
equally  probable  independent  conjunctions;  that  is,  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  out  of  a  given  number  q  of  equally  probable  inde- 
pendent conjunctions,  there  are  p  ways  in  wliioli  a  specified 
conjunction  x  may  occur,  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of 

X  is  — ;  or  the  theorem  may  be  stated  thus :     //  a  conjunction 

may  occur  in  tn  ways  and  fail  in  n  mays,  and  all  these  ways  are 

m 
equally  probable,  the  vrobdbility  of  the   conjunction  is 
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hi  i>nicr  to  (ilitain  a  useful  corollary  froui  tlii;;  llir'[ir,-i(i     I.  1 
us  Mssiiiuc  two  intlependent  conjunctions,  A  ami  H  to  liu\r  I'u 

probabilities  y-  and  -j-  rcspwli vely.     Wliiit    is    Uti'    jinilinliJIm 

that  both  will  occur?     Now  if  b  ia  thi?  poP^il^ll>  mn,i\,<v  ni   m<i-- 

penJont  conjunct iona  (all  equally  prohnljli*)  ijiiinn^- m  Mrli  A  

occur,  and  d  the  possible  nunilier  iiniotij;  whicli    H   riiii   > 

then  it  is  clear  that  in  onnihiuiition  with  iiiiy  -lii:;li    vmij I  i<<h 

among  those  represented  iiy  b,  cvcrv  single  (■iiiijiiiuliipii  iiiiiniij: 
tliose  represented  by  d  can  occur:  ;nid  in'iiiv  wuli  ivuh  mT 
the  b  conj  unci  inns,  all  of  Hie  it  cotijiiiu  lion-  <iiii  Mnin',  ,, 
that  the  possible  number  of  Hie  touibination*  of  ciiiijiiiU'tioii-  I-  , 
bxd.  'I'lie  same  reasoniuf-  whow*  lluil  llic  puTiHilili'  iiiHhb'!'  nl 
the  conjuuclions  of  A  nnd   11  is  axe.     Hence  the  |iiiibiiliiliii 
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if  the  probeAUiiy  ihai  b  will  occur,  and  when  a  and  h  have 
occurred,  p^  is  the  probability  that  c  will  occur,  &c,,  the 
probability  that  all  will  occur  is  /^i  x  p^  x  pj,  &c.  An  example 
of  the  application  of  this  theorem  is  given  on  page  71. 

One  of  the  methods  commonly  used  to  exemplify  the  theory 
of  probabilities  is  that  of  a  mixture  of  different  colored  balls  in 
a  ballot  box.  If  such  a  box  contains  A  white  balls,  B  black 
balls,  C  red  balls,  &c.,  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  probability  of  drawing  a  white  ball  is,  in  general, 

A  B 

-T — =r — 7= — r— ;  of  drawing  a  black  ball  is-r — ^^ — jz — 5 — :  and  so 
A  +  B  +  C  +  &C.  ^  A-I-B  +  C  +  &C. ' 

on.    Of  this  convenient  analogy  we  shall  presently  make  use. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  direct  probabilities,  showing 
modes  whereby  we  may  proceed  from  one  probability  to  another, 
has  purposely  been  made  brief,  because  it  is  to  be  found  more 
fully  expanded  in  any  elementary  work  on  probabilities  and  a 
multiplication  of  derivative  propositions  here  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  theorems  established  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view  —  the  discovery  of  how  degree  of  prob- 
ability depends  upon  observation,  a  subject  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  discuss. 

Inverse,  or  Inductive  Probability:  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  when  a  conjunction  between  pheuomcna  is  observed, 
an  expectation  is  generated  that  the  conjunction  will  be  observ- 
able again.  When  a  transparent  block  is  observed  to  bo  cold, 
even  once,  it  generates  an  expectation  that  the  properties  so 
conjoined  will  be  conjoined  again.  When  the  conjunction  is 
observed  twice,  three  times,  ten  times,  one  thousand  times,  etc., 
without  ever  failing,  the  expectation  is  correspondingly  strength- 
ened. When  the  conjunction  is  observed  to  fail  once,  twice, 
three  times,  ten  times,  or  a  thousand  times,  it  diminishes  the 
expectation  correspondingly.  If  out  of  one  hundred  times  in 
which  a  transparent  block  had  been  observed,  we  had  found  that 
in  eighty  cases  it  had  turned  out  to  be  ice,  and  in  twenty  rock 
salt,  what  would  be  the  probability  that  the  next  time  we  saw  a 
transparent  block  it  would  be  ice  or  rock  salt  ?  How  would  the 
relative  frequency  of  observation  affect  expectation  ? 

Let  us  first  state  the  problem  generally  and  then  supply  a 
general  answer.  The  problem  is:  From  a  knowledge  of  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  a  series  of  conjunctions  of  phe- 
nomena having  a  common  member  have  been  observed,  to  deter- 
mine the  probability  that  the  next  conjunction  will  or  w^ill  not 
be  a  particular  one.    If  the  conjunctions  have  been  as  follows : 
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A  B  —  m,  timps;  A  C  —  Bij  times;  A  T>  —  in,  tinn's;  A  F. 
ni,  times;  &c.,  what  is  the  chance  that  A  will  Id'  cunioiin 
(siniultancouBly  or  BHCcesaively)  with  B.  C.  D.  E.  At.,  m.-jn' 
tivelv,  nest  time  it  ie  observed?  If  wc  fnitiimre  llii'  iMiiiuinr 
Eu-mhcra  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  to  different  pojin-d  hiill^  { 
wJiite  ball,  C  a  blaclf  one,  D  a  red  one,  and  E  n  jn'rvn  n 
the  common  member  A,  to  the  (>peniti(m  nl'  ilrnnilii;  n  li 
a  biillot  bnx,  wi'  are  then  in  tlio  pos^itinn  nf  a  |iiM'-fMi  win 
ing  before  a  ballot  box  of  infinite  caiiaeity  iind  iinlvii" 
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dred  and  twenty  green  balls.     Then  the  smallest  number  of 

drawings  which  can  yield  a  fair  sample  will  be  forty-nine;  five 

white,  nine  black,  thirteen  red,  and  twenty-two  green.     It  is 

obYions  then,  that  in  a  box  in  which  the  balls  are  varied  and 

numerous,  a  small  number  of  drawings  cannot  give  us  a  fair 

sample.     If  the  balls  are  well  mixed,  however,  it  is  equally 

obvious  that  a  large  number  of  drawings  will  give  a  sample 

which  differs  only  in  a  slight  degree  from  a  fair  sample,  and 

indeed,  when  we  assert  the  probability  under  given  conditions 

of  a  given  conjunction   to  be  P,  we  simply  assert  that  if  the 

conditions  recur   some  large  number  of  times  R,  that  the  given 

conjunction  will,  on  the  average,  occur  about  P  x  R  times. 

Prom  the  illustration  last  cited  we  see  that  the  assumption 
that  a  given  finite  sample  drawn  from  a  ballot  box  is  a  fair 
sample  is  not  necessarily  the  most  probable  assumption.  Laplace 
by  mathematical  methods  which  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
explain  here,  has  shown  what  the  most  probable  assumption 
is.*  The  results  of  his  investigations  may  be  given  as  follows: 
If  the  common  member  (A)  of  a  conjunction  has  been  observed 
conjoined  with  the  member  B  m^  times,  the  member  C  mj  times, 
&x?.,  the  total  number  of  different  members  with  which  it  has 
been  observed  thus  conjoined  being  r,  and  the  total  number  of 
observations  m^,  mj,  &c.,  being  n ;  then  the  probabilities,  pj,  pj, 
Ac,  that  when  next  observed  A  will  be  conjoined  with  B,  C, 
&c.,  respectively,  are: 

m, +1  mo  +  1        fl_ 

Pi  = — — r ;      P2  =  — ' — T    *c- 

^     n  +  r+l'        ^*     n  +  r  +  1 
If  compared  with  the  formula  arising  from  the  assxunption 

that  the  sample  drawn  is  a  fair  one,  viz.  pi  =  — ^  it  will  be 

found  to  depart  from  it  in  any  considerable  degree  only  when 
the  number  of  observed  conjunctions  is  small  absolutely,  or 
when  it  is  small  compared  with  the  number  of  different  con- 
joined members.  Again  comparing  the  empirical  observation 
of  the  conjunction  of  events  to  drawing  balls  from  a  huge 
ballot  box,  we  may  return  to  the  old  problem  on  page  67.  The 
qualities  of  transparency,  vitreous  lustre,  etc.,  have  been  observed 
conjoined  with  the  sensation  of  cold  eighty  times,  and  with  a 

1  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  may  find  it  discussed  in 
Laplace's  Theorie  des  Probabilities.  Also  a  condensation  in  Todhunter, 
History  of  Probability,  p.  554  —  and  considerably  simplified  in  De  Mor- 
gan's Essay  on  Probability,  Chap.  3.  Jevons  gives  a  non-mathematical 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  The  Principles  of  Science. 
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siiHiii'  t;isfo  iHciitv  times.  From  those  obsorviitioiis  |o  <l,.i,.r- 
niiiic  tlic  |ii-ol,nl.iiity  that  the  next  oli.-crvnlion  will  inr.,]  a 
conjiinclion  witli  a  cold  feeling  or  a  s;ilitu'  t;iste  ri'>|ii'i  tml;, 
Calling  the  prnhability  of  the  first  eonjuni-tion  p,,  iind  iif  lliej 
sopoud  p,,  we  liave  b3f  Laplace's  Pnrmuhi  Vi-^i}j~~^'''^i 
p^=^  =  :2n:i^.  By  the  assumption  that  the  SiiiiijilLS  an.-  iiiii 
ones,  we  hiive  pj=^^=.80;  ]\j=-^^-.iO.  The  j.icrcenliijj-'  I'Pi'ni 
of  p,  by  the  hitter  formula  is  only  about  i.t'/r  loo  \arii>;  iiUij 
that  of  p^  is  only  about  1.9%  too  small.  Ilmi  the  uniiiliei'  iij 
observations  been  increased  to  800  ami  L'lH)  I'espectiM'iv,  vkj 
should  have  hud  the  same  result  hv  the  sei'oiid  IViniiiila.  liinl  \t\ 
LaplaeeV  formula  should  have  had'r  p,  =iV(iV='^'-"^'' •  T'^TimII 
=  .-.'111.14.  Add  .iliviouslv,  it  is  iinivi-rsnllv  llie  e.i-e  th;it,  ii;^  ih^ 
nnniher  of  ol.siT\ations  in,Ti';;ses.  the  ivr<iill^  of  fhr  l^^■>  l-nuiil.i. 
eontiniiiilh-  appma.'h  eoiiirideiRv.  An  infinite  nunil.ir  ..I  ul,.  , 
serviitioiis  wmilA    result  in  i pli'le  (/oitn'ideiur.     'I'hi^   i^m;.  -    ■ 

it  ciTtiiin  tli;(t  sniiir  eonjunrliiiii  dilTeretil  from  anv  jin'MniMli  [iIh4 
served  miLdil  iml  he  ohseried  in  th.>  lutore.  Ni'nv  il  i-  ..■rliHll-] 
that  :dl   nmjini,  liuns  to  be  ithn'rvd   ^>ill   he  eilliiT  -..im,    ,.|i,.  .Y  1 

those   lilrcadv    observed    or    tin'V    will    not— the    a-MC h..i 

Ihe   eniijiinrlio,,    will   be  si^nu'  'piU'' i'^uli"'   '■'"!  I'l'ii  I  :■  ■;,    1^     ,    ,.■■- 
tainly.     ib^iu  r  111,.  sum  of  the  several  |>roh:d)iliii.  s  loii-l  i.v  I.  r.-;,- 

seeond  fnniiiil,-i,  ^i/,  Xi  ami  .-Jo.  u,.  |ii„[  ilui   r;,,      .-:■....■■.  ..,      ' 
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is  the  mathematical  method  of  asserting,  what  the  simplest  com- 
mon sense  confirms,  that  there  is  a  better  chance  of  observing 
all  the  conjunctions  that  are  to  be  observed  when  the  observa- 
tions have  been  many   than  when  they  have  been  few. 

Applying  the  theorem  given  on  page  66  to  the  Formula  of 
Laplace  we  obtain  as  an  extension  of  that  formula  an  expres- 
sion for  the  probability  of  any  number  of  repetitions  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  given  conjunction.     Thus  in  the  formula  Pi  = 

Tn     -1-  1 

— - — '  ,  if  the  probability  that  the  conjunction  whose  occurrence 

has  been  observed  m^  times  will  in  the  future  occur  y  times  in 
succession^  is  represented  by  P,  we  have: 

T»      m.  +  l  mi  +  2  nii  +  y 

n  +  r+1  n  +  r  +  2  '  *  n  +  r  +  l 
and  it  is  obvious  that,  by  application  of  the  same  theorem,  it 
would  be  equally  easy  to  establish  a  formula  for  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  r-  1  other  conjunctions  in  suc- 
cession, or  for  any  successive  combination  of  them.  Remember- 
ing that  probabilities  are  always  common  fractions,  and  that  the 
fonnula  for  a  succession  of  conjunctions  is  in  the  form  of  a 
product,  it  is  evidently  a  rule  universally  valid  that  the  prob- 
ability of  a  succession  of  conjunctions  decreases  as  the  number 
of  members  of  the  succession  increases. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  formulae  we  have 
been  discussing,  we  may  cite  the  illustrations  given  by  Jevons, 
as  follows : 

"When  an  event  has  happened  a  very  groat  number  of  times, 
its  happening  once  again  approaches  nearly  to  certainty.  Thus 
if  we  suppose  the  sun  to  have  arisen  demonstratively  one 
thousand  million  times,  the  probability  that   it   will   rise   again, 

^T_  J      £    i.-U'      1  IJ  1        •  1.000,000.000-^1 

on  the  ground  of  this  knowledge  merely,  is  T70 b^ roToToToTTTf 
But  then  the  probability  that  it  will  continue  to  rise  for  as  long 
a  period  as  we  know  it  to  have  risen  is  only  2.0 oo.o~ooio 0041 
or  almost  exactly  ^.     The  probability   that   it   will   continue   so 

rising  a  thousand  times  as  long  is  only  about  yTTT'  ^^^  lesson 
which  we  may  draw  from  these  figures  is  quite  that  which  we 
should  adopt  on  other  grounds,  namely  that  experience  never 
affords  certain  knowledge,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  events  will  always  happen  as  we  observe  them.  Inferences 
pushed  far  beyond  their  data  soon  lose  any  considerable  prob- 
ability. De  Morgan  has  said  *  No  finite  exi>erience  whatsoever 
can  justify  us  in  saying  that  the  future  shall  coincide  with  the 
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piist  in   all    timo  to  come,  or  that  there  is  any  probabi,liiy   fur 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  only  conjunctions  the  probaliilitii*^ 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  cvaliiiitc  are  such  a>  liiivc  n  I'.ut)- 
iiinn  member.  The  reason  why  wo  have  not  ili-cu-^^cil  lln'-i- 
having  no  common  member  i:^  lnTiiiiM'  CLUiiiiiiii-iiri  nf  ^-iirh  inn- 
jimctions  neither  increases  iwr  (k'crtiisi'^  llii.'  invlnil'llity  t>l'  llicir 
fviliire  occurrence.  Thus  .-imijld  wc  obscrvi'  llic  i'niijiiTir'1  mh 
between  the  colilncas  and  the  olJier  sen^ihle  quulilii'^  ol'  'w.  iiini 
alrto  that  between  the  hardni^,-.-  and  the  other  si'n>ih|i-  jirriinTtir- 
of  diamond,  the  comparison  of  these  two  conjuurtinns  wtiiii.l 
add  nothing  to,  and  snbtract  nolliinp  from,  our  kninvlcd^'c  nf 
the  probability  of  their  fuliin'  conjunction,  It  i^  trw-  •■{  iwn 
conjunctions  liaving  no  common  iiiciiilicr.  at'  of  two  |>ii)|j(i-iii.irii 
having  no  common  term,  tlial  no  more  can  he  infiTfiil  \'r«i<\ 
thcni  conjointly  than  can  he  inferred  from  tliem  scjiiiraii'lv. 

The  ordinary  imi(ormitie'<i  of  conjunction  familiar  to  imtv- 
one,  expressed  in  such  proposilions  as:  (Iraps  is  ^Tccti :  UiU-'i  i- 
notdry:  Clouds  often  indicate  rain:  etc..  are  gciKTiilly  vcli'irui] 
to  as  fncis.  a  tonn  havinj;  sevi-riil  other  meanin)^-  i"-ii|i-. 
When  such  facts  are  of  considerable  iuiporlancc.  or  ^wr  ii-i! 
much  in  scienlilii'  discussion,  Hic\'  aic  railed  Acrx  im-  /-"„  ,;/.>■, 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  lo  di-hn-M.-h  l.iu.  ii,(m  ,1  .,-  -h 
such  a  basis,  Imi  shall  consider  them  all  as  exinvtatjons  wbi.^i- 
probabililv  il  i-;  of  intcnsi  to  asrcrl^iiu. 

A  uniforriiilv  .if  cnujiiu.ni.M  nr  Ian-  mIo,!,  I~  n..i  .l.'.li^. -'■.'■ 
from  anv  otbi^v  law  or  hw^  ran  ..nlv  br  ,-i.,l.liJM  ,1  l.v  o!,-,  .^.i- 
fion.  and  iN  prol.alnlilv  i-  uir.iMiraldr  ■h>]-.    l.v    (:.■     V-ru-.u'.'  ■■■" 

1-apbice,  or  soiiii'  cvlcn-jiiii  Hifiv.il,     Sm  li  i ■■■■  mli .   i-  .  i".  -I 

an    rm/iirir'!/   I,nr.      A    iiniforMiih    »ln.  I,    i-    .'<  • ■:.■ '  :r..i,,    .■■■■■ 

or  more  others  is  call. -J  a  ,/.  ri,  ..■'/, .  :-■,■,  T:, -j  -■■...,,  uin.^ 
eilb.T  kind  of  btw  is  iulVrrrd  j-  ...ll,,!  .  ;./.,...  11;..  ,\i,i,.-,.. 
which  est.lMi^bl■-  riii).ici.,il    \.v.~   }~  ,.iil..l   ...  .'..■,■..,.;  ..M.].-,.. 

itv    is   predicated    bv    ihr    I.r.V,        \;.       n..- :     l'.'-    ..vn'..ii,..    M 

called    a    rr.,s:,„    r,/;„Wo.'..W.    mil!    ■      .i'm.',..'     , !    ■■;■    a    '■  ,.! 

reason,  aceordiujr  as  if  [.r.!-  .i  .'..  !i..i  i.:i.|  '■•  .■!.:'-l.-'i  a 
hidi  doirrec  of  |,vnl,abill|.,    i.  •    ■'.    '..■...    ..■    -■..    ..-.  |..-,  t.,i  ■■.•>.  \. 

pressed  bv  it.     Tbe  rvi.!.,,..    ." ■  .' .v -'■  .  -   .>.:-h.,u..    1^:1. 

is  called  ;;/-c/',n  evid..,i...,  ,,;.  :..,-■.  /  .  -,:...;..,-;■;.„-  .  .',- 
stitutinir  ilicpr..nii.-c^.  ill .  ■     :.    u  !  ■, '.  i' ,■  '..-.v 
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is  deducible,  and  any  assemblage  of  such  propositions,  so  related 
as  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  deduction  and  having  the  law  as  a 
conclusion,  is  called  a  reason  apriori,  and  is  adjudged  a  good 
or  a  bad  reason  by  the  same  rule  as  that  applicable  to  a  reason 
aposieriori.  How  it  comes  about  that  propositions  conforming 
to  the  rules  of  deduction  are  capable  of  establishing  anything 
but  a  certainty  will  be  explained  on  page  76. 

All  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  such  as  those  of  gravita- 
tion, thermodynamics,  the  conservation  of  matter,  and  even  the 
law  of  causation  itself,  are  empirical  laws.  They  are  simply 
statements  of  the  results  of  observation.  They  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  other  uniformities  and  no  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  them.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  a  reason  why  every 
particle  of  matter  should  attract  every  other  particle  with  a 
force  varying  directly  as  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  a  reason 
why  the  quantity  of  energy  in  an  isolated  system  is  constant  aj* 
asserted  by  the  first  law  of  thermod>Tiamics,  nor  why  an  isolated 
gystem  is  not  reversible,  as  asserted  by  the  second ;  nor  has  any 
reason  ever  been  proposed  why  matter  can  neither  be  created 
nor  destroyed.  Many  other  unifonnities  are  to  be  observed  in 
nature  which  are  purely  empirical.  No  reason  apriori,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  cited  why  water  is  colorless,  why  graphite  is  black, 
why  diamond  is  hard,  why  gold  has  a  high  specific  gravity  — 
these  are  simply  observed  uniformities.  In  these  and  similar 
empirical  laws  (referring  to  Laplace's  Formula)  m^  would  be 
a  very  high  number  —  millions,  or  billions,  or  even  more,  in  some 
of  the  laws  cited,  n  would  be  the  same  number,  and  r  would  be  1. 
That  is,  they  are  laws  with  no  observed  exceptions,  or  universal 
laws.  Besides  these  there  are  general  laws,  which  have  excep- 
tions, sometimes  very  few,  sometimes  a  good  many.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  first  kind  would  be:  Most  crows  are  black.  A  few 
white  crows  have  been  obsenTd,  sav  one  in  a  hundred  thousand. 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  number  of  different 
crows  which  have  been  observed  were  10,000,000,000;  then 
according  to  Laplace's  Formula,  the  probability  that  the  next 
crow  observed  bv  anv  person  would  be  black,  would  be: 

^^'^^'^•««^-«A\-. 99998999980 


10,000.000,003  .111 

From  these  examples  it  is  apparent  that  the  numerical  data 
required  for  the  application  of  Laplace's  formula  are  seldom 
available.  It  is  misleading  to  express  the  uniformities  esbib- 
lished  by  observation  in  terms  more  accurate  than  the  data 
which  establishes  tliem  can  justify.     Hence  the  expression  of 
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nl)sor\Til  miironnities  assumes,  in  geiiiTiil,  sucii  ^■lnll^ 
As  arc  B,«:  .Most  As  are  Bs:  Sotiir  As  :irp  IV:  , 
are  not  B:;:  etc.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  unk-^''  «*>'  iiri' 
inferences  far  beyond  their  data  the  assmnptioii  tlmt 
junctions  nl)servcd  are  fair  samples  of  the  iiii(iIiki>i-vi'i 
general,  be  as  accurate  as  the  assumption  invulvfti  in 
mnla  of  La]>hice.  But  this  is  only  h  nioiv  <-\tiL'l  \\i\\ 
that  the  conjunctions  observed  will  hi'  ^iinilnr  tn  tlii' 
tions  unobserved.  In  other  words,  the  a^'^uiiiptiini  vvlii 
lies  all  empirical  laws  is  that  ol'  (lie  uriil.iniiiiy  . 
Thus  this  universal  assumption  pemiitfi  iis  In  iiil'iir 
observed  to  the  unobserved,  or  as  lo^ieianf^  ukujiIIs  <■ 
from  tlie  known  to  the  unl^nown;  but  it  wnn-i  ihm  r 

ten  thiit  Die  prohabiJitv  of  the  inference  i^  dnn- 

I)v    moans    of    the    Foniiuhi    of    i.ii|.hiee,      In    iniil. 
I'onuiihi   is  Ihr  f/miitiht'i-f  p.ri>msi.»i   of  thr  /.u.^tuh 
Umfwmih,  of  y^diin:    Tlu'  <|ihiMLiliu'  e^|.rl■^siM;,  ^,. 
iistbat  tlieuiioliMTvcd  will  he  r-iinihir  to  the  oh-i'V^rd, 
Fnniiula    (ells    u<.   within   tile   limits   of  hunmri    lo..- 
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as  perfect  inditction.  It  is  of  the  form  —  A  is  an  X,  B  is  an  X, 
C  is  an  X;  therefore  A,  B,  and  C  are  Xs.  An  example  would 
be:  Peter  was  an  apostle,  John  was  an  apostle,  James  was  an 
apostle;  therefore,  Peter,  John,  and  James  were  apostles.  Mill 
denominates  these  inferences,  if  inferences  they  are,  as  "  Induc- 
tions improperly  so-called."  They  are  merely  a  mode  of  re- 
cording observations  and  their  validity  does  not  require  the 
postulate  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  having  established  a  series  of  em- 
pirical laws,  we  may,  by  the  method  of  deduction  derive  other 
laws  or  uniformities  from  them.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  by 
the  inductive  method  we  establish  the  following  uniformities : 

(1)  Iron  is  the  most  magnetic  metal. 

(2)  Iron  has  an  atomic  weight  of  fifty-six. 

From  these  propositions,  empirically  established,  we  may  de- 
duce the  conclusion  that  the  most  magnetic  metal  has  an  atomic 
weight  of  fifty-six.  Similariy  we  may  establish  by  experiment 
that: 

(1)  Lithium  is  the  lightest  metal  knowoi. 

(2)  Lithium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  seven. 

and  from  these  premises  may  deduce  the  conclusion  that  the 
lightest  metal  known  has  an  atomic  weight  of  seven.  Clombin- 
ing  the  first  conclusion  with  the  second  and  with  the  known 
relation  between  seven  and  fifty-six,  we  infer  by  deduction  that 
the  most  magnetic  metal  has  an  atomic  weight  eight  times  that 
of  the  lightest  metal.  Thus  from  four  uniformities  established 
by  observation,  we  have  deduced  three  others,  the  truth  of  which 
was  involved  in  that  of  their  premises. 

As  empirical  laws  are  never  anything  more  than  probable,  the 
conclusions  derived  by  deduction  from  them,  i.  e.,  derivative  laws, 
can  never  be  anything  but  probable;  in  fact,  except  in  imme- 
diate inferences,  they  are,  in  general,  less  probable  than  the 
premises  from  which  they  are  derived.  Thus  in  the  last  syllo- 
gism, suppose  the  probability  of  the  minor  premise:  Lithium 
is  the  lightest  metal  known,  to  be  .9995  —  and  that  of  the 
major  premise:  Lithium  has  an  atomic  weight  of  seven,  to  be 
.9200.  Then  it  is  clear  from  the  theorem  on  page  6(5  that  the 
conclusion:  The  lightest  metal  known  has  an  atomic  weight  of 
seven,  will  have  a  probability  equal  to  the  product  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  its  premises:  namely,  .9200  x  .9995  =  .91954,  and 
similar  reasoning  applies  to  syllogisms  in  general,  or  to  com- 
binations thereof.  Hence  the  probability  of  any  conclusion  is 
the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  its  premises  (assuming  them 
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separate  sources,  and  the  total  probability  of  the  proposition 
will  be  that  which  results  from  combining  the  evidence  tlius 
separately  accumulated.  To  learn  how  this  may  be  done  we 
need  but  apply  principles  already  established.  Let  us  see  first 
how  to  combine  aposteriari  evidence. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  series  of  observations  of  an  assemblage 
of  conjunctions  having  a  common  member  will  establish  the 
same  probability  for  the  empirical  law  which  predicates  the 
unifonnity  of  those  conjunctions,  whether  made  at  one  place  and 
time,  or  at  several  places  and  times,  unless  there  is  reason 
apriori  for  expecting  that  the  uniformity  is  a  function  of  space 
and  time.  Thus,  ignoring  the  apriori  probabilities  concerned, 
the  proposition  —  All  iron  is  magnetic  —  would  be  as  probable, 
had  the  observations  which  established  it  been  made  at  one 
place  and  time,  as  it  is  now  when  established  by  observations 
made  at  many  places  and  times.  Hence,  using  our  symbols 
with  the  meaning  already  given  them  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Formula  of  Laplace,  if  the  aposteriari  probability  of  a  given  law 

is  from  source  A  equal  to r-  from  source  B  equal  to 

*  Ui  +  Tj  -f  1  ^ 

m     J_  1 

^        ,  &c.,  the  maximum   number  of   different   conjoinod 


members  of  the  conjunctions  observed  being  r,  then  the  total 
aposteriari  probability  from  the  several  sources  will  be  equal  to 

m,  +  mo  +  m^  -I-     .     .     .     &c.  f- 1 

ni  +  n2  +  n3+  .  .  .  <S:('. +  r-fl 
In  seeking  to  ascertain  the  correct  mode  of  combining  tlie 
evidence  from  several  sources  of  apriori-  evidence,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  dependrnt  and  independent  sources.  The 
sources  are  independent  if  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of 
the  conjunctions  predicated  in  the  case  of  any  one  does  not 
affect  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  conjunctions 
predicated  in  the  case  of  any  other.  Thus  suppose  a  given 
person  X  to  be  the  heir  of  tliree,  and  only  three  persons,  B,  0, 
and  D,  and  that  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  probability  that  X 
will  receive  a  bequest.  Suppose  the  several  persons  concerned 
to  be  of  such  ages  that  the  probability  that  B  will  die  before 
X  is  f,  that  C  will  die  before  him  is  ^,  and  that  D  will  die 
before  him  is  J.  The  only  way  in  which  X  can  fail  to  receive 
the  bequest  is  for  B,  C,  and  D  all  to  die  after  he  does.  By 
the  theorem  on  page  fi4  the  probability  that  B  will  die  after 
him  is  |,  that  0  will  die  after  him  is  J,  and  that  D  will  die 
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treated  by  itself  according  to  the  principles  of  probability  herein 

set  forth. 
The  method  described  in  this  cliapter  of  applying  universal 

intuitions  to  observations  as  a  means  to  the  establishment  of 

probabilities,  and  the  method  of  combining  or  assembling  these 
probabilities,  is  the  so-called  scientific  or  inductive  method.  No 
other  method  has  ever  been  suggested  for  distinguishing  ex- 
pectations which  will  from  those  which  will  not  be  fulfilled, 
and  to  the  mental  operations  involved  in  applying  it  to  experi- 
ence, T  shall  give  the  name  Belief -judgment,  or  Peithosyllogism 
(Gr.  «-€ii9ii>= believe  :<TvXA.oyMrfias=  judgment)  because  by  such  an 
operation,  and  by  no  other,  the  validity  of  beliefs  may  be  tested. 
The  nature  of  truth,  probability,  reasonableness,  correctness, 
knowledge,  etc.,  and  their  relation  to  untruth,  improbability, 
unreasonableness,  incorrectness,  ignorance,  etc.,  is  now,  I  believe, 
plainer  than  heretofore,  and  a  brief  reiteration,  rendering  clearer 
these  relationships  may  be  tolerated. 

If  the  numerical  value  of  a  belief -judgment  is  one-half,  it  is 
indicative  of  dovJbt:  if  it  is  more  than  one-half,  it  is  indicative 
of  truth:  if  it  is  less  than  one-half  it  is  indicative  of  improhor 
hility.  As  a  belief  is  an  expectation  greater  than  ono-half,  a 
correct  belief  is  a  valid  expectation  greater  than  one-half,  and 
as  a  disbelief  is  an  expectation  ICvSs  than  ono-half,  a  correct  dis-- 
helief  is  a  valid  expectation  less  than  one-half.  An  untruth  is 
an  improbability  expressed  as  a  truth.  The  l-n/)wlcdge  of  an 
individual  is  great  or  small  as  the  number  and  extension  of  the 
valid  expectations  held  by  him  are  great  or  small,  and  ignorance 
is  the  absence  of  knowledge.  A  reason  is  simply  a  piece  of 
evidence  apriori  or  aposterion;  and  when  we  say  a  proposition  is 
trus  or  expresses  a  truth,  we  mean  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
rather  than  its  contradictory  —  there  is  more  evidence  for  it  than 
against  it.  Similarly  when  we  say  it  expresses  either  an  improb" 
ability  or  an  untruth,  we  mean  we  have  reason  to  disbelieve  it 
rather  than  its  contradictory,  for  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  is 
measured  by  its  probability  as  determined  by  a  belief-judgment. 
Furthermore,  when  sufficient  reason  for  a  proposition  can  be 
adduced,  and  not  otherwise,  the  proposition  may  properly  be 
said  to  be  one  which  should  or  ou{jht  to  be  believed,  and  thus 
the  signification  of  these  words  in  their  application  to  belief  and 
expectation  is  established. 

Truth  does  not  mean  certainty  nor  untruth  impossibility. 
Were  these  terms  mere  synonyms  for  certainty  and  impossibility 
respectively,  they  would  be  of  little  service  in  symbolizing  the 
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of  land,  an  engineer  employs  the  data  given  him  by  his  transit 
and  other  means  of  information,  and  applies  to  these  data  the 
rules  of  multiplication,  division,  and  the  other  required  rules  of 
mathematics,  he  has  used  the  method  of  common  sense,  and  if 
he  makes  a  mistake  because  of  defective  data,  or  through  an 
error  of  computation,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rules  ho  has 
used,  but  a  consequence  of  human  fallibility.  No  one  proposes 
to  reject  the  multiplication  table  because  school  boys  sonietiiiu»s 
make  mistakes  in  multiplication. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities  is  not,  except  in 
particular  cases,  at  all  easy  of  application.  Such  mathematical 
geniuses  as  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Bernouilli,  fell  into  the  most 
elementary  errors  in  their  attempts  to  apply  it;  and  even  some 
of  the  methods  of  Laplace  have  been  questioned.  Tliough 
without  doubt  a  powerful  instrument  of  investigation  strict  pre- 
cautions are  required  in  its  use,  because  of  the  ease  witli  which 
it  leads  the  unwary  astray.  The  difficulties  of  the  theory  arise 
chiefly  from  two  sources. 

First:  in  determining  whether  the  members  of  a  conjunction 
are  really  the  same  or  not.  The  conditions  actually  observed 
in  the  case  of  any  observation  are  always  but  a  small  proportion 
of  those  observable,  and  in  specifying  what  constitutes  any  mem- 
ber of  a  conjunction  there  is  always  danger  of  including  too 
little.  For  example,  should  we  make  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  America  by  which  we  establislied  tlie  uni- 
form conjunction  of  rainy  weather  witli  easterly  winds,  our  ex- 
pectations would  fail  to  be  fulfilled  should  we  therefrom  be  led 
to  expect  a  like  uniformity  of  conjunction  on  the  western  coast. 
The  common  member  of  the  assemblage  of  observations  con- 
cerned would  include  too  little  if  expressed  by  the  term  easterly 
tcinds.  The  expression  should  be  easterhj  winds  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  continent.  With  this  member  of  the  conjunction, 
the  conjoined  member  rainy  weather  is  very  uniformly  associ- 
ated, but  not  with  the  too  restricted  member  first  named.  Un- 
warrantable restriction  of  the  conditions  spooifiod  as  constitut- 
ing one  or  both  members  of  a  conjunction  leads  to  inferences 
not  justified  by  the  data  actually  observed,  and  such  unwarrant- 
able restriction  often  causes  mistakes  in  applying  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  In  fact,  two  conjunctions  can  never  be  absolutely 
and  identicallv  the  same,  since  to  he  so  thev  would  have  to  be  the 
same  in  space  and  time,  which  would  constitute  them  one  con- 
junction instead  of  two. 

Second :    in  determining  whether  conjunctions  are  really  in- 
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of  the  unity  of  nature,  inevitably  suggests  that  could  knowledge 
be  suflBciently  extended,  it  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some 
all  comprehensive  law  or  necessity  of  nature,  of  which  all  oh-* 
served  or  observable  conjunctions  are  special  cases.  The  nature 
of  this  obscurely  conceived  necessity  is,  of  course,  unknown  — 
perhaps  to  beings  of  our  restricted  faculties  it  is  unknowable  — 
but  the  probability  of  its  existence  is  forced  upon  tlie  attention 
of  him  who  contemplates  the  steady  replacement  of  empirical  by 
derivative  laws.  However  vaguely  we  may  cognize  tliis  all  in- 
clusive uniformity,  in  the  comprehension  of  whose  nature  the 
secrets  of  creation  would  be  revealed,  its  existence  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  imiverso  and  its  operation 
or  authority  coextensive  therewith.  Thus  thought  of  it  appears 
as  a  sort  of  primeval  necessity,  a  First  Cause,  from  which  all 
things  have  proceeded,  of  which  all  occurrences  are  the  effects, 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  which  all  conjunctions  would  be  de- 
ducible. 

To  symbolize  the  First  Cause  thus  inferred,  the  name  God 
is  perhaps  as  appropriate  as  any  other,  since  it  is  with  some 
such  concept  that  thinkers,  whether  scientific  or  otherwise,  are 
more  and  more  tending  to  associate  tliat  extremely  equivocal, 
yet  awe-connoting  term.  Thus  employed,  however,  it  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  dogmatic  theo- 
logians, inheriting  their  concepts  from  the  crude  anthropo- 
morphism prevalent  in  the  childhood  of  the  world,  which  repre- 
sents God  as  a  manlike  personality,  subject  to  jealousy,  anger, 
and  other  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It  is  perhaps  natural 
that  in  the  ignorance  and  intellectual  isolation  of  a  primitive 
world,  man  should  thus  create  God  in  his  own  image,  and  con- 
ceive of  the  universe  as  anthropocentric,  just  as  a  dog  would 
conceive  of  it  as  canocentric,  or  a  cat  as  felocentric.  Science 
in  its  investigation  of  that  "mighty  sum  of  things  forever 
speaking ''  constituting  the  observable  universe  is  led  to  no  such 
concept.  It  can  discover  no  evidence  that  the  First  Cause  of 
all  things  is  a  magnified  man.  The  language  which  nature, 
the  product  of  God,  speaks,  is  not  a  human  language,  nor  in  its 
interpretation  is  there  any  suggestion  of  an  anthropomorphic 
origin  of  creation.  It  is  supremely  shallow  to  test  the  limita- 
tions of  nature  by  the  limitations  of  man.  In  the  present  in- 
complete state  of  our  knowledge  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
patiently  and  persistently  groping  for  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  presumed  First  Cause,  which  is  perhaps  after  all  beyond 
our  capacity  ever  to  know :  which  may,  in  the  words  of  Herbert 
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eses:  Suppose  we  go  to  see  an  exhibition  of  strength.  Among 
other  things,  we  observe  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  stage  a 
large  dumb-bell.  We  are  asked  what  it  is  made  of,  and  reply 
without  hesitation,  "of  iron."  This  is  obviously  only  an  hy- 
pothesis, and  is  founded  upon  the  previous  uniformity  attested 
by  memory,  with  which  objects  whose  appearance  is  that  of  a 
dumb-bell  have  possessed  the  properties  of  iron.  The  per- 
former now  appears,  and  with  great  evidence  of  effort  raises 
the  dumb-bell  above  his  head  and  receives  the  applause  of  the 
audience.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  dumb-bell  is  of  iron  the 
feat  is  an  extraordinary  one.  Presently  a  small  woman  comes 
upon  the  stage,  and  taking  up  the  dumb-bell  tosses  it  about 
with  no  effort  whatever.  For  a  moment  we  are  astonished. 
Why?  Because  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  dumb-bell  is  of  iron, 
the  ease  with  which  a  woman  handles  it  is  inexplicable;  but 
the  next  moment  we  have  formulated  another  hypothesis  —  we 
have  guessed  again  —  and  our  astonishment  disappears.  This 
time  we  guess  that  the  dumb-bell  is  a  mere  imitation,  made 
of  papier-mache,  intended  as  a  joke  to  deceive  the  audience, 
and  we  select  this  new  hypothesis  because  it  will  explain  the 
new  observation.  Such  a  deception  as  described  is  successful, 
only  because  the  generation  of  hypotheses  by  observation  is  uni- 
versal. Now  an  hypothesis  is  an  expectiition,  and  as  it  is  gen- 
erated by  observation,  it  is  an  induction.  Whether  it  is  a  cor- 
rect one  or  not  depends  upon  its  probability  as  determined  by  a 
belief-judgment. 

To  illustrate  how  such  a  probability  is  determined,  we  may 
quote  Jevons'  example.  Be  it  observed,  however,  that  he  does 
not  employ  the  Formula  of  Laplace,  but  the  closely  related 
formula  which  we  adopted  as  a  provisional  assumption  on  page 

68.     Bv  converting  '-' into 7  ,  &c.,  the  re- 

p,  +  p,4  p,  P1  +  P2  +  P.S  +  4 

quired   correction  may  l)e  made.     Jevons'  statement  is  correct 

for  his  assumption,  viz.,  that  it  is  "  certain  that  one  or  other  of 

the  supposed  causes  exists,"  but  this  can  never  bo  certain. 

"If  an  event  can  be  produced  by  any  one  of  a  certain  number 
of  different  causes,  the  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  these  causes 
as  inferred  from  the  event,  are  proportional  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  event  as  derived  from  these  causes.  In  other  words,  the 
most  probable  cause  of  an  event  which  has  happened  is  that  which 
would  most  probably  lead  to  the  event,  supposing  the  cause  to 
exist;  but  all  other  possible  causes  are  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  with  probabilities  proportional  to  the  probability  that 
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the  cToiit  woiiUI  !i;ive  happened  if  the  cause  existiiil.  Siqijur. 
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C,  bi'inff  the  oct\ial  cause  to  thf  iiinliiiKiliiy  ..i  I ' ,  I.,  lu:^  m  , 
similarly,  as  p,  is  to  p,,  so  is  the  prnl'iiliilii  v  i^l  < ' ,  1..  jn;:  (In 
cnuso  to  the  probability  of  C,  UiiLj.'  il.  iij  a  ii  i\  -iiii|ili  in 
niatical  process  we  arrive  at  the  wiiol iisinii  tli:H  ilir  lU'iiiiil 
ability  of  Oj  being  the  cause  is 


P,  +  P^-f|lj         "   "      11,    :    |1,  ip;, 
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observed,  the  provisional  hypothesis  is  verified.  If  not,  it  is 
unverified,  and  a  provisional  hypothesis  assuming  Cj  to  be  the 
cause  is  adopted  and  the  same  means  is  employed  to  verify  it 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  hypothesis.  After  testing  all  pro- 
posed hypotheses  in  this  manner,  that  one  is  adopted  as  the 
correct  one  which  is  best  verified  by  experience.  The  mental 
process  involved  in  making  an  liypothesis  and  seeking  its  verifi- 
cation is  that  referred  to  as  compound  induction.  Its  expres- 
sion is  called  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  examples  of  which  will 
be  found  in  Chapter  6.  Of  course  the  more  completely  the 
results  predicted  and  those  observed  agree,  the  more  perfectly 
is  an  hypothesis  verified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  com- 
pletely they  disagree,  the  more  perfectly  is  it  refuted;  but  no 
finite  amount  of  experience  can  completely  verify  or  refute  an 
hypothesis  —  all  hypotheses  are  provisional,  and  must  be,  so  long 
as  man  is  not  omniscient.  Many,  however,  are  put  so  far  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes,  certain. 

We  here  terminate  our  necessarily  brief  exposition  of  the 
inductive  method  of  arriving  at  truth.  It  is  the  method  which 
science  persistently  pursues  and  is  identical  with  that  which 
men  pursue  in  the  familiar  affairs  of  life.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  known  as  common  sense.  In  fact,  science  is  hut  cort^ 
sistent  common  sense,  Jt  is  common  sense  applied  as  rigorously 
to  unfamiliar  as  to  familiar  things,  and  the  fact  that  men  so 
generally  fail  to  recognize  it  as  such,  indicates  with  what  un- 
fortunate uniformity  the  application  of  common  sense  is  re- 
stricted to  the  commonest  concerns  of  life.  Nothing  is  more 
frequently  asserted  than  the  uselessness  of  logic,  largely  per- 
haps because  its  forms  are  unfamiliar.  We  do  not  see  men  in 
their  daily  affairs  constructing  syllogisms  and  applying  canons 
of  induction.  Logic,  therefore,  may  be  well  enough  to  divert 
impractical  philosophers,  but  it  is  of  no  real  service  in  an 
active  world.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  reason  thus,  and  the  less 
they  know  of  logic,  the  more  positive  they  arc  that  it  is  useless. 
No  less  brilliant  a  mind  than  that  of  Lord  Macaulay  shared 
iliis  view,  and  incidentally  proved  the  value  of  logic  by  attempt- 
ing to  disprove  it.  His  metliod  was  the  common  one  of  demon- 
strating that  a  knowledge  of  tlio  logical  method  is  superfluous 
by  citing  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  superfluous ;  just  as 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is 
superfluous,  because  people  can  o(K)k,  and  eat,  and  plant  pot£|r 
toes,  and  draw  water,  without  such  knowledge. 


less  forest.  It  is  oUvioiis  tli.-it  >li(iiil<l 
lu^  would,  in  cndi^norini:  i<»  pcm-t  ml 
of  losing  his  way,  and  jici'Iiaps  dyiiiLi" 
ap])ly  cornrnon  sons(»  w«'ll  choiil:!!  t< 
imcomnion  tilings  they  aj)])car  to  tlii 
common  sense  is  better  adapted.  I'ln 
merable  errors  and  absurdities,  some 
which  will  be  examined  in  tin*  sueeee< 

Before  leaving  the  tlicMne  of  this  e 
examine  witli  some  can*  a  snhjeef  of  « 
interest  whieh  our  analysis  of  the  natu 
should  enable  us  to  eom})rehend.     It  li 
minds  of  men  by  the  assumption  invol 
postulate.     We  liave  shown  that  a   reas 
sons  is  that  by  which  truth  is  to  hi^  di- 
and  we  liave  already  considered  how  n 
planation.     Experience,  if  explaiiUMJ   .-ii 
by  other  experi(uic(».     When   we  us(^  (li 
to  the  validity   or   invalidity  «d"  an   e\| 
or  falsity  of  a    j)ro])osition  —  ijiat    for 
reason  or  exjdanation,   and    wlnn    we 
that  experience  to  he  exjicitfd.*'  our  oid 
cause  tin's  or  that  exp(Mien(<'  h;i>  hccTi  < 

Now  the  qucsti(^n  to  whidi  iIm-  iiirt;i| 

recurs    is:     Why    <]o    we    la\r    rvp,.,!. 

Why  do  we  have  experirinr  ..f  i.'i.jimh 

son  for,  or  explanation  ni".   i' 

If  the  answer  which    I'l-'  i' 
; ,  4-1. 
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cisely  specified,  to  an  explanation.  They  claim  that  phe- 
nomena are  related  in  a  manner  expressible  by  the  term  causal 
to  something  or  other  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  a  nou- 
menon  or  tJiing-in-itself,  sometimes  called  a  substance  or  an 
efficient  cause.  Of  this  thing-in-itself  they  postulate  existence, 
and  thus  explain  phenomena  by  reference  to  it;  for  say  they, 
as  the  noumenon  exists  and  is  an  efficient  cause  of  phenomena, 
it  is  clear  that  phenomena  are  explained,  for  when  we  can 
show  that  a  cause  exists,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  shown  a 
reason  for  the  effect.  If  asked  why  they  postulate  a  cause  at 
all,  they  reply  that  everything  must  have  a  cause  and  therefore 
phenomena  must  have  one.  Moreover  they  point  out  that  dif- 
ferent beings  perceive  the  same  phenomena  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  this  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
their  perceptions  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  De  Morgan  ex- 
presses this  view  in  the  following  words : 

"  Our  most  convincing  communicable  proof  of  the  existence  of 
other  things  (things-in-themselves)  is,  not  the  appearance  of 
objects,  but  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  there  are  other  minds 
besides  our  own.  The  external  inanimate  objects  might  be  crea- 
tions of  our  own  thought,  of  thinking  and  perceptive  function ; 
they  are  so  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  insanity,  in  which  the 
mind  has  frequently  the  appearance  of  making  the  whole  or 
part  of  its  own  external  world.  But  when  we  see  other  beings 
performing  similar  functions  to  those  which  we  ourselves  perform, 
we  come  so  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
other  sentients  like  ourselves,  that  we  should  rather  compare 
a  person  who  doubted  it  to  one  who  denied  his  own  existence 
than  to  one  who  simply  denied  the  real  external  existence  of  the 
material  world. 

"  When  once  we  have  admitted  different  and  independent  minds, 
the  reality  of  external  objects  (external  to  all  those  minds)  fol- 
lows as  of  course.  For  different  minds  receive  impressions  at 
the  same  time  which  their  power  of  communication  enables  them 
to  know  are  similar,  so  far  as  any  impressions,  one  in  each  of  two 
different  minds,  can  be  known  to  be  similar.  There  must  be  a 
somewhat  independent  of  those  minds,  which  thus  acts  upon  them 
all  at  once  and  without  any  choice  of  their  own.  This  somewhat 
is  what  we  call  an  external  object."  ^ 

That  we  have  reason  to  holievo  tliat  other  minds  than  our 
own  exist  is  obvious,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  discuss  what  the 
reasons  are.  No  one  considers  that  a  stone  gives  evidence  of 
sentience,  and  everyone  considers  that  a  horse  or  a  man  does. 

1  Formal  Logic,  p.  28. 
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men,  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  it  is  not  misunderstood. 
And  yet  how  many  persons  can  give  a  definition  of  the  term 
mstencef  Not  many,  I  apprehend.  Yet  the  first  person  we 
meet  on  the  street  will  prove  by  his  acts  that  he  knows  what  the 
term  implies,  just  as  he  knows,  in  general,  what  the  term  truth 
implies,  though  he  cannot  define  it.  How  then  is  it  that  men 
may  be  misled  by  terms  so  well  understood?  It  is  for  the  old 
reason :  that  a  meaning  suflBcient  for  one  purpose  is  insufficient 
for  another.  For  ordinary  purposes  no  definition  at  all  of  the 
term  truih  is  sufficient  —  the  examples  of  truths  which  men 
carry  in  their  memories  are  sufficient  for  such  purposes;  but 
just  as  soon  as  we  depart  from  familiar  things,  and  attempt  to 
reason  about  things  remote  and  unfamiliar,  truth  must  have 
some  sort  of  definition  or  we  shall  soon  be  confusing  it  with 
untruth.  Similarly  with  the  term  existence.  Its  definition  is 
even  less  essential  than  that  of  truth.  Its  exemplification  in 
the  experience  of  men  has  been  complete.  It  would  seem  that 
anything  specifically  observable  is  an  example  of  an  existence  — 
yet  such  assertions  as  that  just  quoted  from  Do  ^lorgan  (and 
it  is  but  one  example  of  many  such)  make  it  evident  that  there 
may  be  purposes  for  which  a  definition  of  the  term  is  required. 
Let  us  examine  the  matter. 

There  is  one  meaning  of  the  word  existence  which  is  obvious 
at  once.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  anything  actually  ex- 
perienced is  an  example  of  an  existence  —  an  existing  experience 
is  merely  an  experience  —  that  is,  in  tlie  broadest  meaning  of 
the  term,  an  existence  is  merely  an  experience  or  set  of  experi- 
ences. But  it  is  a  second  meaning  of  the  term  which  gives  rise 
to  most  of  the  confusion.  Does  the  external  world  exist?  Does 
matter  exist?  It  is  this  question  which  has  perplexed  phi- 
losophers since  the  time  of  Plato.  The  answer  to  it,  as  has  been 
said,  depends  upon  what  we  mean  by  existence.  If  it  does  not 
go  depend  then  it  would  be  as  sensible  to  ask :  Doc^s  the  external 
world  X?  Does  matter  x?  Now  1  approliend  little  dilliculty 
in  discovering  what  is  generally  meant  by  existence.  It  may 
be  discovered  by  observing  under  what  conditions  men  employ 
the  term,  and  under  what  conditions  they  witlihold  it,  and  then 
observing  what  distinction  in  experience  corres])onds  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  terms  existence  and  non-existence,  as  thus 
actually  applied.  If  there  are  many  such  distinctions,  the  terms 
are  equivocal  —  if  there  are  not,  they  are  not.  Tliis  is,  in  fact, 
the  method  by  which  we  should  ascertain  the  accepted  meaning 
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nf  ;inv  term   such  as  coat,  house,  egg,  lirr.  rU:      l.<'t   u.-   ; 
the  tt-st. 

.Supposo  ive  iiliould  iDfomi  a  frieml  tiiat  a  lar/e  niiiliiiijiiii, 
(lining  tabic  existed  in  the  !nJjuiniii}r  room.  Siiji))»ki'  lii'  i^Ii'hiIi 
tliiTi'upon  fro  tdither  and  ol>-iTvr  a  iM<-  nrisivcrttiy:  tlint  i|i-;ri' 
(ion.  He  would  then  agree  uilli  ii.-  Uial  thi'  \:\UU-  i-\\A-:\  lli. 
would  lie  not?  Suppose,  on  lli.'  (Hlur  liaiid.  tliiil  iil'tiT  r-itivl'n 
n\iunitiinf:  tlu'  room,  ho  coul.l  ub.-un.'  n^illiiu^  o(  Uw  kind  |li< 
ITi'  would  tlien  disagree  Willi  our  assi'vli.iii  tluil  ;i  l.'ilili'  rvi- 
there,  would  lie  not?  Supf.nn'  tlud  iqjoii  rsiiliii:;  |.i  nli>.  v\.- 
tiihli',  he  returned  to  us  ami  ^nid  (lull  wr  iiiu>t  Ihim'  I"'i  ii  u 
tiikon  about  the  existence  of  llie  table  siiiee  be  bad  failed 
observe  it:  and  ^i^lppose  we  ri'jilied  i,i  [dm  l!iiii=:  "  I  iliil  i 
Siiv  vnn  uoub!  observe  the  lable  in  the  ue.st  ro-in— I  \><ry 
said'that  it  --.iMrd  there/'  Woidd  net  sneli  h  speecli  lun.,  . 
frionil  surprise?  Would  he  nol  be  ei>n4niilK-d  U.>  ilLiliir-  " 
in  siivini:  tliat  llie  table  cnv/,',/  ihere  von  did  iml  ifM|iK  ili,,l 
was  ohs,;;vl,lr  lln^re,  what  ilid  von  iiii'|ilv:' "  And  il  be  -),  ■, 
s^o  in.|idre.  wbal  iinswer  eould  we  muke?'    The  reader  um-    iIp 

nt  an  inlelli-ihle  and  sullieii'td  iUiswer.  but  I  e.iu  think  .m  . 

0(1    Ibe   niber   liund,  8upiK)^i.    \u.   iiilnrna'd   our   frien.l    Ih.il    (lei 
t;dde  did  n..l  exi^t  in  the  uevi   rouru;  "onbl  lie  nnt  b:K-  ,(..,■,. ir,| 
our   asserlKui    nii-taken   if   he   hail   .ib-en-d    il    IIml  ?      h,     i  ., 

eiise    llien,    .■.nsl.;,rr    evideullv    Impli^'d    <,l''.  rr',hi',li,.    iiuil     II     '.i  e 
examin.'  llie  tnaller.  I    think  we  sb;ill  a-ree  llial    il    ini|'li..l   n^ri. 

s^iimeh'uf  'in    liav    Jii-!itir,l     th.'    |.v.-.!i.., !■■>(!    ■■■     :l-    .  ■    •■ 


the    sen--'.    h-Ii1.    h- 

and  .'atisfv  him-.. If 
e.vislenee.  If  >...  ub 
like!'      In   Ibus  K-lin 

will  llirr.'f.ire  ],.-r],:,i. 
caun..|  mean  (he  .-aii!. 
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The  confusion  thus  produced  is  an  instructive  example  of  what 
a  simple  equivocality  in  terms  may  do  to  throw  the  mind  off 
the  track.     The  term  eodsience  is,  indeed,  much  more  equivocal 
than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  it  is  this  defect  in  the  term 
which  causes  the  trouble  —  not  any  inconsistency  in  the  nature 
of  things.     The  reader  might  notice,  for  example,  that  a  shadow 
may  be  observed;  and  yet  it  is  not  an  existence  as  a  stone  or 
block  of  wood  is.     In  this  latter  use  of  the  term,  existence  cer- 
tainly does  not  mean  observability  but  means  tangible  as  well  as 
visible  observability  —  the  identity  of  sound  leading  to  a  con- 
fusion in  sense.     The  original  meaning,  however,  remains,  for 
an  observed  shadow  certainly  would  not  be  called  a  non-existent 
one;  thus,  in  one  meaning  of  the  term,  shadows  exist,  and  in 
another  they  do  not.     It  simply  depends  on  how  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  apply  the  tenn.     In  dreams  also,  observability  does 
not  seem  to  imply  existence,  a  source  of  difficulty  which  we 
shall  presently  consider.     I  shall  confine  the  meaning  of  the 
term  existence  to  its  broader,  though  not  its  broadest,  simse, 
that  is,  an   (external)   exigence  is  merely  that  which  is  to  be 
observed,  and  the  common  quality  of  existences  is  {impersonal) 
observability.     An  existence  is  merely  a  phononiouon,  and  we 
have  simply  to  notice  under  what  conditions  people  apply  the 
term  to  become  satisfied  that  this  is  what  is  generally  meant  by 
it,  though  it  sometimes  is  restricted  in  its  ap])lication  to  visible 
and  tangible   phenomena   only.     Nor  is  the  term  confined   to 
phenomena  actually  observed,  but  is  extended  to  include  things 
which  it  would  be  physically  impossil)le   for   men  to  observe. 
Thus  an  astronomer  would  agree  that  mountains  exist  on  the 
other  side  of  the  moon,  but  hotels  do  not;  though  he  is  aware 
that  no  one  known  to  him  is  in  a  position  to  make  observations 
of  the  other  side  of  the  moon.     Xevertlieless  he  believes  that 
should  anyone  be  in  a  position  to  observe,  ho  would   observe 
the  presence  of  mountains  and  the  absence  of  hotels ;  hence  he 
predicates  the  existence  of  the  first  and  the  non-existence  of  the 
second.     An  (external)  existence  then  is  merely  a  phenomenon. 
Xow  if  we  revert  to  De  Morgan's  assumed  assertion  that  ex- 
ternal objects  have  the  quality  of  reality  or  existence,  we  see 
that  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  objects 
ohservable  have  the  quality  of  observability,  which  is  no  more 
than  saying  that  what  is,  is.     Can  this  be  all  he  meant?     Ap- 
parently not,  and  I  apprehend  that  the  reader  will,  at  this  point, 
be  inclined  to  object  that  I  have  all  along  been  confusing  two 
things  —  the  phenomenon  with  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon; 
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that  the  qualities  of  existence  and  oj  oli-^iiv:i)iilllv  ;iri-  iml 

Bame  qualit)*,  but  timt  tlic  first  is  a  caii-r  af  iIim  ->- { ;  il^i 

externa)  nlijirt  as  Dc  Morgan  says  is  ml  :i  [<1i<' i  Inil 

cause  of  a  plicnotiK'non.     This  objection  im^l'i  -irn'  lid'  |i>>i' 
wliicii  a  siiiiiliir  liju>  'if  thought  has  scrvnl  -u  ni'im  — ,.l 
fusing  tlie  wlioli'  Mialliir  —  were  it  not  Cnj-  l\ni  tliirui-:  lii-i 
perfectl.v  imlimMc  I'iict  tiiiitwhatevcryonc..'\r.]i(  :i iii|.|iv-i, 

liTcst  Icsl  Willi  till'  tic\f  man  we  meet  will  -Imn  :  niui  I. 

we  have  taken  tlie  |iiri;iiitioii  to  learn  ilie  uaMiy r  ii  .iiiiwe. 

is  a  i.lien.iuicnon',  'I'n  whieli  of  these  ,  Urn-,  ,loe-  llu.  nii'i- 
phcnoinena  — the    so-ealleil    e/;i.;™(    ,„„.„     Iiehiua-      ( lln  l.i 

not  to  tlie  si'e.iiul,  liiat  wnuhl  he  asserting  Hull  |ile'n. m 

causeii  l)v  niher  |ihenoua'iu)  (wliieh  is,  iji  general.  ttU"  enou 
whereas  ll,e  nieni|.|ivsician  B|>|K'ars  In  l«.  sm'ting  lluil  iiln 

the  cause  nf  »//   ple'iinnunia   as  ,lisliuguis|n.-,|    fvnn \< 

»>aus.s  iiui'lhiil.ir  |.lieuouiena.  Neitlier  ilni-  il  h.  hin^  I, 
first  class  — ill  iiiiv  11,1,  th,.|,.  i-  ii,.ll,,nu  in  lli,'  i,-,,,,  . 
iWniC'  to  -,l?g,-l    -ll,-|,   ,1   II, il,-.  ,,,■  I,,   I,'.',!   ,,-   ,.,   ,1.'  1..',. 

hii"wl,,.ll„.rll,en„i,i',ll,'.  ,'t   -.,'.!,!,   ,.,■„,  ,|.   .  •■    .■     . 

ii,!«,i.;«-ii,.ii I.,'  ,A,„- I  i, ,.•  . 

"icla|'li>sii -1,11"-  " '■■'-■  <■■'■■■       ' 

tcnn  .■aiinol   .„ii.r,    |I„-  Il,-i    ,■ ,  ,    .,  ■         .    . 

other  w.ir,|..  il  nni-i  ,,,l„i  l,.„  , _'.    ■  ,     ,    •■ 

of  the  w,ir.l  «„//,,■„,,.     IS..    |,.  f.i      Ii,.    1    ,,.  -■..... 

pnishcl   IV i„,il,i,iL'.   ■■■■-■      ■.  ,  ,  I,.   . 

are  rnr,',,.l   1,.  il '    .,,,-,  ,    ,  .  .  ,,.,-   ■. 

ri'ferlohi  lli,i>..,,i-  ■■    ■■ 

;„-iW;-.  is  .«,„.,",■"'■■■,  •  '  '  '    ■        i     ■..„,..  ,i 

,h-nne,l    Uore\ell,|,l,!;..',  I        ^ :    ■ 

sense.     It  w"iil,l  .,,.,.,.■ 

of  Iwo  liin.N,  ,■„»„„'  ,    ■  .            .  .,-    I., 

caiiies   lire    .,1    I.,,   Pc'..  -    ■   '    •      ' 

iVIieu  we  l„ii,,  ,11-,..,.,.  1  ■     ,       V...  „■      - 
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efficient  cause  is  to  discover  that  the  cause  of  something  is  noth- 
ing; for  as  metaphysicians  postulate  existence  of  an  efficient 
cause,  and  this  latter  term  being  the  equivalent  of  the  term 
nothing  in  meaning,  they  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  noth- 
ing exists,  and  as  the  cause  exists,  the  effect  must  follow,  or  from 
the  existence  of  nothing  the  existence  of  something  '^  follows 
as  of  course."  And  by  thus  expressing  the  unknown,  not  only 
by  the  still  more  unknown,  but  by  the  utterly  unknowable  and 
unintelligible,  they  appear  to  think  some  sort  of  explanation  is 
afforded.  To  such  implied  inanity  have  the  greatest  intellects 
been  led,  simply  from  their  failure  to  sufficiently  define  such 
words  as  existence,  cause,  explanation,  and  indeed  the  moment 
a  sufficient  definition  of  the  one  word  existence  is  established,  the 
whole  metaphysical  structure  falls  like  a  house  of  cards,  for  it 
is  a  verbal  structure  only. 

When  we  once  have  clearly  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  words 
existence  or  reality,  the  reality  of  external  objects  "  follows  as 
of  course"  as  De  Morgan  says,  but  reality  is  not  a  quality  of 
the  so-called  efficient  causes  of  phenomena,  but  of  phenomena 
themselves.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  contention  of  Bishop  Berkeley. 
His  main  contribution  to  philosophy  was,  in  substance,  to  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  the  word  matter,  Tlie  popular  notion  that 
he  denied  its  existence  is  based  upon  his  objection  to  the  meta- 
physical use  of  the  term  exist.     Thus  he  says: 

"I  do  not  ar^e  aprainst  the  existence  of  any  one  thing  that  we 
can  apprehend  either  by  sense  or  reflection.  That  the  things  I 
see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do  exist,  really  exist, 
I  make  not  the  least  qu<>stion.  The  only  thing  whose  existence 
we  deny  is  that  which  Philosophers  call  Matter  or  corporeal  sub- 
stance. And  in  doing  of  this  there  is  no  damage  done  to  tho 
rest  of  mankind,  who,  T  dare  say,  will  never  miss  it.  The  Atheist 
indeed  will  want  the  colour  of  an  empty  name  to  support  his 
impiety;  and  the  Philosophers  may  possibly  find  they  Lave  lost  a 
great  handle  for  trifling  and  disputation. 

"  If  any  man  thinks  this  detracts  from  the  existence  or  reality 
of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  understanding  what  hath  been 
premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could  think  of."  ^ 

In  discussing  the  application  of  such  a  term  as  exist  we  are 
dealing   with   two   distinct   questions  —  one   of   philosophy  and 

lA  Treatise  Concerning  the  Principles  of  Humnn  Knowledge,  Vol.  I., 
p.  276.  The  Works  of  Geo.  Berkelov.  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1901. 
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one  of  etyniniofjy.  The  "coxcombs"  who  "  vanquish  lliikdi  y 
with    a  grin,"   by  their  actp  prove   timt  tlii'v   n-i'<-'-    "  i'l    "i 

philosophy,  though  thej  express  disagrcemcut  hiiIi  In-  ■  n I- 

ogy.  This  is  of  small  consequences,  howcvur,  cx'ri.i  .1-  .iv.im 
illuwtrnting  how  easily  men  make  infci-crnT^  I'i-.mii  iIii>  .-iikhI 
instead  of  tlie  sense  of  word?. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  phenomena  oj  diiiiiii-  it  ill  •  liii<  li 
our  claims  and  convince  any  clear  iiiiniled  imiim  uI'  ilic  mviilnvf- 
ahility  of  Berkeley's  position.  In  dreains  we  hIi-itic  |ii-|'-iiii- 
and  things  and  vet  deuv  llial.  thev  lire  '■j-i-^'llrui  \\m'~i-i\-  nhil 
things.  Now  Jiis't  what'du  wr  admit  iind  whal'  .In  \\r  d.iv.rr 
Tliat  the  experiences,  the  pun'  olii^crvfiticins  exiiil  (n-jiij:  t\\- 
word  exist  in  its  broadest  niciUiing)  we  do  not  diTiV.  Thi'  -i>ii-ii- 
tions  e.\[H'rien<eil  are  ex})('rieiii'cd  :  i]\M!^  timch  i-  certain  ainl  1- 
aditiitted.  Rut  while  dreaining.W.'  ilraw  fmui  the>:.>  ,>v  i^vj-im  .  • 
certain  inferences  — the  saitu!  iu  fact  which  we  sbnidd  i)i-.nv 
from  llie  siiuie  experiences  if  we  Lad  tlnni  when  awnkiv  'I'lir 
pure  obf^erviitious  generate  e\pe('taliiins  that  (lie  uTiji,  1-  [iif- 
cetvcd  are,  or  might  be.  uliscrvnhle  hy  oIIht  briii^.^  ili.iii  n>n-- 
selves  —  concerning  them  we  hav  ijii|">r-iui!)l  i'\pee(:tl  iini-.  ntid 
impute  to  tlii-ni  the  qaallly  of  iiii|iei'M>ii.i1  nh.-^ci'val'ilih  ijiul 
therefore    (while  dreaming)    of  i:ri:^triiir.      ir   i-  llii-  ihliniiie 

expeetalion  wliuh  we  niluiK  lo  In-,  or  In  h:W'  hrrj,.  iii\,ih,l.      hi 

other  words.  ^^.■  jidmit  tlie  |uire  nli^.Tvaii.m   to  !.,■  ,1    i>,il  <.ii.'. 

but  deny  the  trulii  <•{  ll,r  iiiLT.^i,.-.-  Tn.iri   ll.      «.■,'.•■      |.,  ■■■•; 

indiiclive  poslulati-.     Tim.-  in  iIm'  i.'i-'iiMt,i.  tki  .■■  ■'■■  .■    -  ■■:■  ■..   ■ 

taintv    i^i  Unl  :.  ,|ilalilV   i-t  .■vf-.-l. !i.  ..f   1  nil  i      II.    _.r..  :  T"  ■■ 

quality    of   cvl.'Mial    .■Ni-l,.,..,,      ;-    .  M    liil,-i|..!    .|  ,  I     ■     ■    I.  i.,.. 


that  afler  all   lii. 
eyid.uiee  of  tlii- : 
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other  proposition.  Certainties  are  confined  to  the  laws  of 
thought. 

We  have  digressed  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  princi- 
paDy  to  show  the  vital  necessity  of  intelligibility.  Words  which 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  mind,  when  applied  to  abstract 
subjects,  frequently  reverse  their  position,  and  the  intellect  be- 
comes the  slave  of  its  symbols  —  language  becomes  an  instru- 
ment for  concealing  truth,  not  only  from  him  who  lioars  it,  bui 
from  him  who  employs  it  in  thought.  In  such  subjects  indeed, 
words  are  too  often  not  the  signs  of  ideas  or  impressions,  but 
the  substitutes  for  them.  There  is  a  well  known  aphorism  to 
the  effect  that  metaphysics  is  a  disease  of  language.  Our  diag- 
nosis confirms  this  view,  and  indicates  that  the  disease  consists 
of  atrophy  of  intelligibility. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discussion,  perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well  to  briefly  clear  up  my  own  position.  It  may  be 
asked  — "  If  you  abandon  the  notion  of  an  efficient  cause  as  the 
explanation  of  phenomena,  what  do  you  substitute  for  it?  "  In 
other  words,  how  are  we  to  answer  tlie  question  wliich  ])orsists 
in  spite  of  repeated  failures  to  answer  it :  Wliy  do  wo  have  ex- 
periences of  phenomena  at  all?  Now  clearly  to  answer  this 
question  we  must  first  understand  just  what  it  is  tliat  we  are 
inquiring  for.  Is  it  an  explanation?  If  so,  the  answer  must 
be  in  terms  of  experience,  but  this  will  not  do,  since  that  by 
which  we  explain  experience  would  be  the  very  thing  for  which 
we  seek  an  explanation,  and  if  not  in  terms  of  experience,  the 
answer  would  certainly  be  incomprehensible,  since  it  would  bo 
meaningless.  It  is  clearly  not  an  explanation  that  we  desire; 
yet  metaphysicians  appear  to  assume  that  it  is,  and  increase  the 
confusion  by  attempting  to  answer  the  question  as  they  would 
other  questions  beginning  with  the  word  irhy.  Of  course,  tliey 
fall  into  the  absurdities  we  have  mentioned,  and  tlieir  readers 
are  tempted  to  express  a  wish  similar  to  that  of  the  puzzlinl 
Byron  when  he  spoke  of  Coleridge 

.     .     .    "explaining:  metaphysics  to  the  nation  — 
I  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation." 

Once  conceded,  however,  that  this  question  does  not  call  for 
an  explanation  and  things  become  clearer.  Its  rosoin])lance  to 
a  question  which  does  call  for  an  explanation  becomes  apparent. 
When  we  ask  a  question  like  —  Whv  does  paraffine  float?  or 
Why  did  the  Campanile  at  Venice  fall?  we  are  conscious  of  what 
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nijiy  be  called  a  sensation  of  interrogation — -a  spuci.'-  ol  ini- 
ccrtainty  or  doubt.     When  we  receive  tln'  rcjilii's:     I;,',  ,;ii-,    j- 

speeific  gravity  is  leas  than  water;  or  Bcuiiist'  il^  Imiihlu 

were  decayed;  this  sensation  disappears,  am!  it  is  eiijiruciii-i-n. 
of  an  explanation  that,  among  other  thing:!,  it  ii^  r;iiuiblc  nl 
dispelling  a  sensation  of  interrogation.  Nnw  wiieii  wn  ii>k  lln' 
questtoni  Why  do  we  have  experience  of  plicnoiiicni!  —  nf  the 
external  world?  we  are  eonsciinis  nt  a  si'U^iilioii  or  iiili'mivn- 
tion  —  a  feeling  of  donbt  or  wtmiliT.  ilmi'i'  wc  milciii'l''" 
that  an  explanation  is  wbut  we  desire  a.-;  iiii  aiiswiT,  mill 
to  those  who  have  not  rlnwly  iiii|iiired  into  ihi'  [iiitKrc  nt 
explanation,  a  reply  havinjj  the  fonn  of  an  eviilnniiliiui  nutv 
suffice  to  dispe!  that  sen.-:ali.in.  'I'heivlVirc  when  im-ll  iMv  ti.h'l 
that  phenoniena  are  to  be  observed  or  cvpcrieni-ed  liee;ni<i'  Ihhi'iif- 
iti-lketusrlrrs  exist  wlijeh  are  r/lirir/il  luiises  of  plii'imnn'riii,  in.' 
sensation  of  interrogation  iiiiiv  tlicreliy  lie  dispelled,  biil  tl  li,i~  \\><i 
been  diw]»elled  by  an  cxplaiiiiiidii,  aiiv  more  tbiiii  in  tin'  l.irni'i.i!' 

storv  of  the  hid'v  who  in(|i;ireil  ol'  llie  dnrlor  wliv  iimriil |mii 

people  to  sleefi."  illld  reivivi'il  flii'  repK'  lluit  l{v:<>  b.'i,ni-e  il 
had  a  so|Mirilic  elfcct  —  Vrt  li.Mli  replies  iiuiv  sulliee  |.>  il.-|.el 
the  seiisiifini,  ..(  interropdioll.  Tlir  t^eiL-^iti'iJI  \<  di.-|'.H,.(l  lu 
the  sound  "I  tlir  reply,  and  not  by  ii-  «.'ii-f.     Imleeil  ilie  \\U.,i" 

that  pUenoMieii;!  ;ire  observsible  ln'iii^i-' iIm  ^  ;,r.T|l,  „  „|  I  ■  i.ut-il 
is  onlv  anotbrr   wav  of  saving-  thai    llii>v   av   ..I.-.tv^i1.|.-.  ju-i 

as  to  ky  that  Hn>r]iliiiir  iii.biu-.  -l.-.'|i  b.-.  .,!,-■  '■.:  '.  :-  :'  -H-r  ■!■.■ 
effect  in  only  aiiiilliec  «My  III"  -.i\  iiii:  lliiii    n    ic-l.:.  —  -i-  ■  m.     'W  <• 

phination. 

It    not.    only    a|i|i'Mr-     illi|-i"i'i'i-     Un-     II-     1-.     J      .      :il>     :'l'-v.-  1- 

to  the  (il.estion  — U■b^    ,1,,    u,-    I,:, -,.:■,      .,i    |,..  ,  .  ;:.   : 

but  wo  eaninit   <'Vrii    i vin'     ^■. "    i    i    ■■    'i.H".    ■■     :.    !■■  .i-''i!. !■■■.■ 

answer  In  such  :i  i|U,-li..ii  ii..,il.l  :-.  ,  li  ,.-...,'  .  p  ,,!  m..  ,.■■„- 
bination  of  wnn!-  eniif,!.  I.,  ;',.  i.  ■  ■,.  ■  ■  ■.■  ■'■.■..-\  ,i;,-  -.  ,  -,,. 
tion  of  interru-atinii   \-l,iJ:   ■■  ,       -.-l...  ■ ■■   ii..ikii.::   il,  - 
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it  cannot  take  us  beyond  experience.  The  efforts  of  metaphysi- 
cians, as  of  theologians,  to  transcend  experience  has  but  resulted 
in  absurdity.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  our  faculties  cannot 
be  removed.  Although  we  cannot  explain  the  unexplainable, 
our  examination  has  sufficed  to  show  the  untenable  position  both 
of  the  materialistic  and  the  theistic  metaphysic. 

The  materialist  who  claims  tliat  the  sum  of  phenomena  is 
efficiently  caused  by  a  substance  called  matter  simply  speaks 
without  meaning.  Matter,  the  phenomenon,  exists,  but  matter, 
the  noumenon,  does  not.  The  theist  who  claims  that  the  sum  of 
phenomena  is  caused  by  mind  also  speaks  witliout  meaning,  if 
he  means,  or  attempts  to  mean,  that  mind  is  an  efficient  cause ; 
whereas  if  he  means  that  it  is  a  sensible  cause,  he  speaks  with- 
out evidence  No;  creation  is  not  the  product  of  mind  —  it 
is  mind.  The  external  vmverse  is  but  the  common  mind  of 
sentient  beings. 

The  significance  of  the  first  inductive  postuhite  is  now  more 
apparent.  To  make  the  assumption  involved  therein  is  to  as- 
sume that  tlie  objects  of  exporiimce  which  we  observe  are  a 
portion  of  that  section  of  our  minds  which  wo  share,  or  can 
share,  directly  witli  other  beings,  and  if  wc  are  mistaken  in  this 
assumption,  it  is  obvious  that  any  expectations  generated  by  said 
objects  of  experience  are  devoid  of  validity  and  of  no  vahie  to 
ourselves  or  our  fellow  sentients. 

The  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  existence  which 
apparently  has  misled  metaphysicians,  even  sonic  of  the  acutest 
among  them,  such  as  Kant,  to  predicate  existence  of  so-called 
noumena  or  things-in^themselves,  has  in  reality  led  to  little,  if 
any,  practical  difficulty.  To  bo  sure,  it  has  put  philosophers 
to  much  trouble,  and  led  to  the  writing  of  thousands  of  pages 
of  meaningless  propositions,  but  in  practical  affairs  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  so  well  known  that  the  confusion  of  meta- 
physicians has  had  little  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  men.  As 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  confusion  which  has  alwavs  been 
prevalent  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  truth.  But  among 
all  words  by  the  misunderstanding  of  which  abominations  have 
been  nurtured  and  disasters  nniltiplied,  the  words  right  and 
wrong  must  be  assigned  the  first  place.  These  words  are  so 
immediately  related  to  the  mental  processes  which  control  the 
conduct  of  man  that  their  definition  is  more  vital  to  his  in- 
terests than  any  others  to  be  found  in  language.  Says  Sidney 
Smith : 
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"Definition  of  words  has  been  commonly  fiilli-d  ii  tiien*  r\,>n  i-i> 
of  pnimiiiariiins :  but  when  we  come  to  eatisiilcr  llir-  iiiLuuin  i:iM(» 
murders,  proscriptions,  masaacres,  uni]  inrtiiri-..  \ilili'li  im  n  li.n" 
inflicted  on  each  other  from  mistaking  tlif  nU';iiiiiif;  iil  imrii-. 
the  ext'reise  of  definition  oertHinly  begins  tn  ik-isimu'  niiluv  u 
more  di unified  aspect." 

Tjpt  it  bp  admitted  that  the  words  nrilit  iind  -rr,,,!'!  inn-t  h 
dpfinfd  beiDre  tliey  can  be  useful  hikI  iit  ntwf  it  liiniini.  -  |...--ii.i 
(o  foriniilato  a  giiide  to  condiirt  biiscil  on  iminnuii  -,  i,-,  .!..i, 
ado<niate  to  serve  as  the  fniiiidalioii  oT  ii  timriil  .-\-i'  :r.  .  -     r- 

plicable  to  public  as  to  priviiti'  mt<,  iiinl  iit  llir  <si>iir  i m- 

plt'felv  (-onsisleiit  with  itRlt.  I.c(  iiii'ii  nuitiinif  in  Ww  iuUtu: 
Rf  tilov  have  in  tlie  pai^t,  t.i  lie  •luhM  liv  (be  siiuiid  iiist.-nil  i.i" 
bv  tlic  sen^  nf  tl^'ir  word-,  iiiid  Iw"  tboii-niid  vi-iir-  l^-im-  ili,-v 
will  be  floinid-'rin-  a?  bi'lpb— 1v  n-  \h-'\  \\<ti'  t«0  tluHisiihl  \-h- 

afro  wlicn   'Mb.'   voufh  Sornit,-    li-lnird    In  the  old    I'inUi- ." 

with   so   littb'   l.rofit.      Wt'   li;i\.'   <-i>n^r   ;l    l-inij   «nv   (.1    r I ■ 

orifiiniil  inf|nirv  nnre  nioiT,  bill  il  » ilM"' worlli  III.' Join  it.  ^  ii  ]t 
has  cnnvimrd'iK  of  the  nc.vssilv  nf  mlimllv  oxiintinin-j  \Ut 
symbols  bv  wbiili  tlimij-ht,  itml' thi^.iisli  lh<ni;;hl.  i'.Hidur(  k 
dircited. 

ir  there  i^  ii  d i irorcm-.-  bohu-i,   ri-bl   iiii.I  wr.m?  H   om-l    )..■ 

Pomeparii.'Ld.irdiireivnro.      H  »;\\  n^.t  J-  |..  ,l,.|l(i..|l .'-  iu 

terms  as  vh.l'iio  ;i^  tbeiiisHvo-:.      To  a-[ irib^lv   .■\:iiiiiii.>  llu^   -ul.- 

minolbe  ti.vini'iiL-  •■(   lb.,  u. .,■-!-   ,.■.'■'  .:,..['   "■    '       '■'■■    '■  ■.\...ri. 

snHi  word>  ;i^  h-'.  .'.,  ,-.,:/.■,  ..,■  ,,.    ,  'l  ■    .  .■,    ,.;     ,  ■■,.] 

almost  iinathiin^ibb'  bv  il,.  ki  ii  ,■■■■■.1,  ..v  ■  ■  ■  ■,  ;  ■  :■■;■!.  ', 
fin-iilties   nf   iiion.   >"    |-u.h',,[    ...      r    .   ,.1 ,..,  ,    .,J    ,  ■, 

tbo     mind     ill     ill.'     rlnhlr.ill     ■    I      ■;     .  II-     ^  v     ,      ,,     .■.,     „,> 

more  than  iiM.t  IIk  u:i,-c-'f        i'-.    li     .  i,  ,■    ■!   n  .i..-r. 


CHAPTER  III 

UTILITY 

Human  acts  may  be  divided  for  the  convenience  of  our  inquiry 
into  two  classes:  (1)  Voluntary.  (2)  Involuntary.  When  a 
person  in  acting  can  select  one  from  two  or  more  possible  al- 
ternative acts,  his  act  is  voluntary ;  otherwise   involuntary. 

The  term  volition  expresses  the  well  reco<^iizcd  combination 
of  desire  and  expectation  invariably  present  as  an  antecedent 
to  such  acts  as  stepping  over  an  obstruction  in  our  path,  bowing 
to  an  acquaintance,  or  driving  a  nail  —  but  invariably  absent 
as  an  antecedent  to  such  acts  as  fainting,  winking  at  a  sudden 
sound,  or  such  as  are  performed  by  a  victim  of  St.  Vitus's  dance. 
Tested  by  Mill's  second  canon  then,  volition  is  recognized  as 
causally  related  to  the  first  class  of  acts,  but  not  to  the  second 
class.  Hence  the  first  are  called  volunianj  —  the  second  in- 
voluniary  acts.  The  latter  class  of  acts  have  no  part  in  this  in- 
quiry. 

Voluntary'  acts  are  either  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind.  In  de- 
liberately entering  upon  a  train  of  thought,  we  perform  a  vol- 
untary mental  act.  The  attention  is  directed  to  a  certain  subject, 
and  the  association  of  ideas  carries  the  mind  onward.  The 
voluntary  acts  most  commonly  discussed  by  psychologists  are 
those  of  the  body.  That  which  it  is  most  important  to  note 
about  voluntary  acts  is  that  ihey  are  controlled  by  expectations. 
In  the  absence  of  expectation  it  is  clear  that  no  act  with  a 
purpose  is  possible. 

When  a  sentient  being  voluntarily  moves  his  arms  or  legs  or 
lips  or  any  other  part  of  his  body,  it  is  because  he  desires  to 
produce  some  other  change,  either  in  the  external  world  about 
him  or  in  his  own  or  other  minds;  hence  he  must  already  have 
had  in  mind  an  expectation  of  how  his  act  would  elTect  tlie 
change  desired,  and  if  the  expectation  is  a  valid  one  it  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  cause  and 
effect  —  a  knowledge  only  to  be  o])tained  by  experience.  Thus 
we  see  why  knowledge  affects  conduct.  It  is  because  voluntary 
acts  are  controlled  by  expectations;  and  we  see  also  how  vital 
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it  is  tli;it  1ln>  i'\pcctatioiiB  which  thus;  contvi'l  .-■^ii-fm  I  -i  .ili  ■>■■ 
Viili(i  OIK'S.  ;iiid  iis;  valid  expect al inns:  »!<■  !.■ 
f^cientifie  mctiKxl  only,  we  are  ahlc  to  ]"ii.  ■  m 

indiviilnal   or  nation  mufit  be   which  nttin  ;  :-  ■  'ijip-i' 

hetwwii  valid  and  invalid  expectations  —  ln-nv.-iii  ivulli  mul 
untruth  — hv  an  appeal  to  anything  except  oniMirin  -nU'^i',  Tli'ir 
moans  will  have  no  pros|iect  whatever  nf  hoinfr  ailapfcd  I"  lln'ii- 
ends.  It  is  ln'caiisc,  and  onlv  hpeiifit^e.  nf  lljih  iinininti'  I'l'l'il  i.iii 
iM'twron  knmvlcdire  and  <-niuliict  th\{  we  \u^^■<■  h.vii  r..mp.'1lr.l  in 
make  an  analvsis  of  the  nature  nf  linnwlrdL'c.  l.'i-lit  ,i\u)  viemiFJ 
are  C|ualiti('s  present  or  idi-^cul  in  voliinliirv  act-;  triilh  tili<l 
untruth  are  qualities  prcjintit  ur  alisnil  in  e\]ii'('t:dKiip-:  i'\|ieilii- 

tions  onntri)!  vohintary  nd*.  iind  n<-  ••nr  ciin  muln-hmrl  t li- 

tiiu-tion  hetwfen  rijrht  iind  Mmmr  iinlil  ln'  iiiider-lainl-  Hn-  ih  — 
tinefion  beluoen  truth  nnd  imtnilli,  Tlii;-  Mill  Im^.inr  .  l-Mi-r 
when  wo  have  eonsidered  just  hnw  .■.aidiiel  is  di'|"'iidrnl  ii|><>ii 
prnhahilitv  or  pri'suinptinn. 

To  avoid  anv  misunderstaildin-  id    Die  ^t^irl    a-  In  v>l,a 

are  seekin-.  Ilie  distrijeli.Hi  l"i'A,,ii  ,  l,,,i- ,>  i,r  mid  ...ii.ltM. 
shnah!  he  n(.li<-ed.  Con^hu-t  eon-i-l-  .,!  ,!,.■  \,.|,|,,hirv  ,ir|-  -f  .m 
individual.  Ch.nwii^r  is  a  can-.'  ..I  ,..n.'Mi  \\v  r-li.ill  lil*l 
dircet  our  aiteidinn  to  the  [iie;niiirj-  ^.i  ili-  M-id-  iltjlrl  r.ml 
ivromi   as  Diev   ;i|.plv   \n  coiiduel,      W".'    -li.iM    ii-l    i,.  Jm  i    il.rif 

application  to  ,lMracter.  hid  Ay.M  |m,-i|„,m.    ,.  i,-,,  ,  ..i  ■    il,. 

question  in  .irder  (n  avoid  a  eoTirii-iim  ol'  i--iiL-.  'I";,'  lun  in- 
quiries  are  c|.><..|v    rehd.'d   hlil    -  \.:yM.: 

Volantarv  ael-  nun    i.e  di^i.'.-.l   mil.  i>:..  -■.-  :1  i    I!    .:  i. 

(■>)    Not  ri^dil.      h    i-  II  M., 1   ,.,.■, r,,    .,i-..-..    ..... 
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they  are  wrong,  his  reply  would  depend  upon  his  intelligence 
and  training,  but  we  should  probably  receive  one  of  four  re- 
plies: 

(1)  That  they  are  wrong  because  they  are  wrong. 

(2)  That  they  are  wrong  because  they  offend  God. 

(3)  That  they  are  wrong  because  they  offend  the  conscience 
of  him  who  commits  them. 

(4)  That  they  are  wrong  because  they  cause  pain  or  pre- 
vent pleasure,  or  both. 

If  our  acquaintance  be  mystically  inclined  he  might  say  they 
are  wrong  because  they  tend  toward  imperfection,  or  defeat  the 
ends  of  evolution,  or  violate  natural  or  spiritual  law,  or  arc  out 
of  harmony  with  the  universe,  or  are  inconsistent  with  the 
higher  life.  Indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
responses  which  might  be  received  to  such  an  inquiry,  and  were 
we,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  our  problem,  compelled 
to  consider  them  all,  our  task  would  be  a  hopeless  one.  No  such 
necessity,  however,  exists.  Of  sucli  replies  as  those  last  sug- 
gested no  notice  need  be  taken.  They  belong  to  a  class  of  ex- 
pressions which  for  all  purposes  of  accurate  inquiry  are  prac- 
tically meaningless,  or  if  they  have  any  ascertainable  meaning, 
it  would,  on  examination,  doubtless  be  found  to  be  the  same 
as  that  involved  in  some  one  of  the  four  replies  first  named. 
We  may  say  with  Aristotle — **To  sift  all  opinions  would  be 
perhaps  rather  a  fruitless  task;  so  it  shall  sufllice  to  sift  those 
which  are  most  generally  current,  or  thought  to  have  some  reason 
in  them.^^ 

Now  of  the  four  replies  I  have  enumerated  it  is  obvious  that 
the  first  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  original  assertion  and  does 
not  answer  the  question.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  many,  and 
perhaps  most,  persons  would  be  unable  to  give  any  better  reply. 
Children  and  persons  of  untrained  mind  would  be  almost  sure 
to  return  such  an  answer.  When  we  ask  the  question  —  Why 
are  these  acts  wrong?  we  are  asking  for  some  characteristic, 
common  to  the  several  acts  which  leads  men  to  ap])ly  to  them  a 
common  term,  viz.,  wrong  or  wrongncss.  To  fail  to  mention 
such  a  common  characteristic  then,  is  to  fail  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  indeed  we  may  say  that  when  we  find  the  meaning  of 
the  term  wTon<)n-ess,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  name  of  more 
than  one  characteristic  or  combination  of  characteristics  of  an 
act,  it  will  prove  it  to  be  an  equivocal  tenn  which  should, 
before  it  is  used  in  discussion,  or  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  be 
separated  into  two  or  more  terms.     At  any  rate,  it  is  obvious 
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tliiit  wn  sliiill  not  find  the  meaning  of  the  word  irmu;/  in  iiu- 
swcr  No.  1, 

When  wc  turn  to  No.  3  we  shnll  find  that  it  allorrls  sa  iitllr 
information  useful  for  our  purpose  as  No.  1,  for  if  wp  ini|iiii'i' 
how  men  are  to  know  what  acts  offend  God.  and  wiuit  •)•>  imi. 
we  shall  be  informed  that  this  knowledge  is  i;iiined  tlir'ni:;!] 
revelation.  A  revelation  is,  however,  a  foenl  intiiilinii.  mid  ,1- 
loeal  intuitions  are  not  derived  from  a  ])eilhii^yll<i;jisiii,  thi>v 
cannot  be  aceepted  as  grounds  of  ex|ieeliilioti  or  Idliil'.  In  tiii' 
case  of  revelation  it  is  particularly  oli\ious  tliiil  Imid  inlnitioiis 
cannot  lead  to  truth,  since  if  the  vnrioiis  rrvejiilions  njion  wliivll 
the  many  theological  systems  of  tlie  present  and  |i:i-l  ii;:''s  nre, 
or  have  been,  founded  are  examined  it  will  ho  found  thut  tir.' 
aeeeptanee  of  some  necessitates  llie  rejection  of  oTlici-..  A- 
revelations  claim  to  be  above,  and  oNOinpt  from,  dcdiielive  nr 
inductive  test,  it  may  bo  admitted  for  llie  sake  of  nr^unniit  lliul 
no  means  are  available  whereby  tlie  validity  of  any  lo.iv  In' 
tested.  ITenee,  if  our  judgment  i^.  iiii[ifejudicrd,  we  HJi.dl 'i-n- 
mate  all  revi'latinna  as  equally  valid:  but  lis  some  iirc  iiU'm- 
sistent  with  otliers.  some  at  least  ii\wi  be  invalid;  HuTrroiv,  .■m 
impartial  jiulgiiient  must  pronounce  flieni  ail  invalid.  Tliii 
narrows  the  disi'ussion  to  Nos.  3  and   i. 

Tn  ethi<>s  there  are  two  main  schools,  eiieh  with  il-  nwn  \<,w 
of  the  nature  i.C  right  and  wrong  — what  mav  he  ealie,!  ili.^  ,,,. 

"""        "         school.      Thosr    who    :i,lli,.,v 
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of  pleasure  and  pain  in  order,  if  possible,  to  express  the  utili- 
tarian definitions  of  right  and  wrong  with  a  precision  heretofore 
wanting. 

The  words  happiness,  pleasure,  gratification,  etc.,  have  refer- 
ence to  a  characteristic  of  experience  which,  though  perfectly 
familiar,  is  indefinable.  To  one  who  had  never  experienced 
pleasure  the  word  could  not  be  defined,  because  it  is  incapable  of 
expression  in  terms  of  other  kinds  of  experience,  just  as  we 
could  never  explain  what  is  implied  by  the  words  red  or  green 
to  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  sense  of  sight,  or  express  tlie  taste 
of  sugar  in  terms  of  sound.  In  short,  it  is  an  elementary  ex- 
perience. The  words  unhappinrss,  pain,  disagreeahleness,  etc., 
are  likewise  expressive  of  an  elementary  experience,  familiar  to 
all,  but  indefinable.  Both  of  these  classes  of  sensation  will  be 
found  among  elementary  impressions  in  the  table  on  page  15. 
In  spite  of  their  familiarity,  however,  the  words  pleasure  and 
pain  are  somewhat  indefinite.  Many  persons  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  pleasure  and  comfort,  for  example;  they  would 
distinguish  a  condition  which  was  painful  from  one  which  was 
merelv  uncomfortable.  But  it  would  be  conceded  that  an  ex- 
perience  sufficiently  uncomfortable  is  painful ;  that  is,  a  resem- 
blance is  recognizable  between  an  uncomfortable  and  a  painful 
experience,  and  as  no  resemblance  will  be  perceived  between 
experiences  which  have  nothing  in  common,  it  follows  that  pain- 
ful and  uncomfortable  experiences  have  some  common  quality. 

What  is  implied  by  the  word  pain  will  be  sufficiently  exem- 
plified if  we  say  that  it  is  the  sensation  common  to  a  toothache, 
the  taste  of  soap,  the  feeling  of  nausea,  and  the  sensation  ex- 
perienced on  hearing  of  the  death  of  a  friend.  Tn  other  words, 
that  in  which  all  painful  or  disagreeable  experiences  of  what- 
ever degree  or  kind  from  acute  agony  to  mild  discomfort,  from 
a  bad  taste  to  a  sad  thought,  resemble  one  another,  I  shall  in  this 
work  denominate  pain;  it  is  the  quality  common  to  all  so-called 
painful  or  disagreeable  experiences,  and  is  the  means  by  which 
we  recognize  them  as  a  distinct  class  of  experiences,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  by  this  common  quality. 

Similarly  the  word  pleasure  will  be  sufficiently  exemplified  if 
we  say  that  it  is  the  sensation  common  to  melodious  sounds,  the 
odor  of  roses,  the  taste  of  a  good  dinner,  and  the  feeling  experi- 
enced when  one  hears  of  a  large  legacy  being  left  him  —  the  last 
not  indeed  universally  familiar,  but  easily  imaginable.  That 
is,  I  shall  denominate  by  the  word  pleasure,  the  quality  com- 
mon to  all  pleasurable  experiences  from  the  highest  degree  of 
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happiness  to  tlic  faintest  element  of  satist^u  liim.  Iiikh  ii' 
plfiisiire  derived  from  tlie  odor  of  a  flower  to  tliut  cliTMnl  iV.>ii 
performing  a  virtuous  act  —  Uie  qualify  liy  wliii'li  ivi'  ri>eiiLnii/.' 
pleasunihle  experiences  as  constitutiup  n  i-liws  ilistiii^iiii-lni 
from  all  experiences  in  which  the  (]u:ilit\  is  aiisfut.  I  >-liiil 
employ  the  words  pleasure  and  hapjiinrxn  iiuil  /"liii  atnl  I'lilmitfii 
ness  respectively,  as  ejiionyms  h\  tlie  iiiipliciilinii.-  Iliii.-i  tlliu 
truted.  As  is  obvious,  mental  and  physieul  eNp.rirnii'-  nf  pim 
and  pleasure  ros|ieetively  are  classed  toKelluT,  for  tiii-iiMl  iin 
liappinoss  and  physical  unhnppiiiess,  liowever  diveryenl.  um- 
hiive  a  t-onimoii  quality  nr  we  shouhl  jjeivcivn  no  n'si'iuhlmii'i 
whatever  between  them,  aoi]  the  n-.ime  is  (rue  of  irn'iilul  tun 
pliysical  happiness 

Keepinff  these  meanin;:^  in  mind,  il  tmiv  hr  siiid  ihiH  nm- 
<if  tlie  exjicriences  of  men  iire  cillirT  jiMinriil  i^r  pli'ii-ni^iiilr.  Ihi 
there  are  also  iiianv  which  bchm-r  l.i  »  lliird  ..ilrvrnv    uIh,  i,  u, 

miiy    call    in-nlr.'l.'   With    such    c\p<Tiriir..-     hrillnT    p.iii 

pleasure  is  assm^iated.     A*  "e  ilc-r.  ml  in  iji.'  .'luiiti^ii  -  ,r i 

tral  coiidili'uis  of  conscinii^ih-;,-:  d-uiliil.—   inm-i.  an'l    i.     if 

ponderate,  until  in  such  nuiiii^ils  ;;-  ,.s-i,i-  :u,d  \M.nii-  ll,. ■^  .1, 
stitute  iilriio-l  tlie  whole  lifi.  <.f  tin'  :itiiiii:il. 

Painful   am!    pleasurable   e\]iiTi,.m..-.    lils.'  oIIut  rvpcri,U(,.. 
have,  in  Ihe  lirst  phici'.  definite  a-^>^ori!i1i-  aii.l  -.1  di'liniic  h..iili" 
(p.    ■,'!).      A    I'oiut    of    |iarli.iil;ir    iiiLT.^!     h'    drleri.ilo-    (■     ' 
what    (H-ree    ]ili.i-iiiv    i.r    n:iiu    mnv    l.c    alHnirPi..l    Inirn    Ibi 
associates,    fnr    [■nithivlr,]     u-Hi     I'll-    i-    ll,..    .|lh- ((lull 

these  qualiti.-   \mi-v    in    lind   -r  11..1.     Tl;.  !■■    ^    1   ■: I   d.-nl 
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tively?  I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  we 
may*  certainly  abstract  the  pain  from  the  associated  sensations. 
To  anyone  with  eyes  made  sensitive  by  disease,  even  a  moderate 
light  causes  sharp  pain;  yet  in  time  of  health  exactly  the  same 
light  causes  no  pain,  and  on  comparison  of  tlie  two  experiences, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  detect  any  difference  in  them  (beside 
the  difference  in  co-ordinates)  except  that  one  is  painful,  the 
other  is  not.  In  such  a  case,  pain  is  clearly  abstractable  from 
elements  of  experience  with  which  it  is  closely  associatocl,  and 
many  other  cases  might  be  cited.  When  we  conio  to  pains  of 
touch,  however,  it  is  doubtful  if  pain  much  exceeding  what  we 
should  call  discomfort  can  be  abstracted,  and  pains  of  a  high 
degree  of  intensity,  whatever  tlieir  associates,  appear  to  be  un- 
abstractable,  at  least  generally.  Pleasures  are  probably  more 
frequently  abstractable  than  pains,  but  of  both  pain  and  pleasure 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  sometimes  abstractable  and  some- 
times not,  and  therefore,  that  they  may  vary  in  kind.  The  type 
of  unabstractabilitv  discuss^ed  in  this  connection  is  not  identical 
with  that  discussed  in  Chapter  1.  Nevertheless  the  two  qualities 
are  sufficiently  similar  to  be  classed  together. 

For  convenience  of  expression  1  shall  mean  by  a  pain  or  a 
pleajfure  a  painful  or  pleasurable  experience,  and  the  words 
pains  and  pleasures  will  be  used  as  the  plurals  of  a  iy<iin  and  a 
pleasure  and  not  of  pain  or  pleasure.  Pain  is  a  quality,  and  a 
single  quality  of  experiences,  and  hence  properly  has  no  plural, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  pleasure. 

Besides  their  variation  in  associaticm  and  location,  pleasures 
and  pains  may  vary  in  two  other  ways  —  in  intensitij  and  in 
duration.  The  expressions  intensity  of  pain  and  intensity  of 
pleasure  are  evidently  indefinable  though  easily  exemplifiable. 
So  familiar  are  they,  however,  that  no  examples  are  required. 
By  the  duration  of  a  pain  or  pleasure  I  shall  mean  simply  the 
number  of  seconds,  minutes,  or  other  time  luiits,  which  it  en- 
dures. Pleasures  and  pains  then,  may  vary  (1)  In  association, 
(2)  In  location,  (3)  In  intensity,  (4)  In  duration,  and  more- 
over they  may  vary  in  any  one,  any  two,  any  three,  or  all  four 
ways  at  once. 

it  is  a  doctrine  which  has  often  been  suggested  that  expecta- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain  determine  all  the  voluntary  acts  of 
an  individual,  and  by  some  this  doctrine  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  utilitarian  systems.  Jeremy  Bentham 
held  this  view.  He  opens  his  essay  on  the  Principles  of  Morals 
and  Legislation  as  follows: 
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"  Niihu-p  hns  [ilaced  mankind  under  tlie  pnvorn:! 
BOvercifHi  nuislerw.  pain  end  pleasure.  It  js  for  tliciu  iil 
out  what  we  ought  to  do,  ae  wtU  ns  to  <!uti  i-hiku'  m 
do.  On  the  one  hand  the  Btandard  of  ripht  niu]  u: 
other  the  cliain  of  causes  and  efl^ecta  are  fiist<-iii'r|  tn 
They  govern  us  in  all  we  do,  in  nil  we  any,  in  all  wr- 
effort  we  can  make  to  throw_  <it"f  our  euhjeeliiui  wi 
to  demonstrate  and  confirm  it.  In  wnrds  ii  iiniii  \ 
to  odjun.'  their  empire:  but  in  roiilily  lie  will  ri'iniii 
it  all  the  while.  The  principli-  •:(  nlHilii  rvrniiiu/: 
je<^tion,  and  assumea  it  for  the  I'.umdiilion  r>t'  i)iiii 
object  of  which  is  to  rear  tlio  fiilTJe  of  IVIieily  li,v  i 
reason  and  of  hiw." 

T  liplievo  such  a  siippoditinn  U>  lie  nnnifun^.  ('it 
titifs  of  pain  or  plonsun-!  (p.  II))  mpc  iiul  iti\iit 
niiniints  nf  stvU,  tliouph  immi'diiilc  iuti'Usitii'p  iiiii\  ln' 
howt'ver.  tako  an  extended  imliielinn  to  isliilili>li  >ii 
pic.  Aclw  iii-o  ol'U'U  dt'tontiiTUv)  hv  Iniljit.  or  liv  ii 
qiijintilv  of  pliMMire  or  p.iiii  'u,\,^U,■.\  in  uhirli  h 
tic-ular\nluo  in  Llctermining  t]ir  ad.  Lain-  philo' 
serviiiir  Ihiit    Hi'iilhani  had  fall-ii   int'i  rrrnc  in   |,i- 

Plllliptioll   as  U<   llir   miivi'ivalilv  i.l    i.l.M-inv   ;iii.l    |>,in, 

ha\T  conrliiilril  tliat  his  whok'  >^-'-  ; ■    ■  . 

This  ronHii-inii   is  ton  liiislv.     'Clif  iimhiit  m    rmin 
and  the  natmv  nf  wliat  ^lotive^  .In.  :i.  a   ii,;,il,v  ..I    I 
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intensity  and  location,  but  different  in  duration,  A  having  greater 
duration  than  B.     Again  he  will  select  B.     To  these  conclusions 
I  deem  ever}'one  will  agree.     Assume  (3)  A  and  B  to  be  alike  as 
to  intensity,  duration  and  location,  but  different  in  kind.    Which 
then  will  he  select?     To  this  question  we  sliould  at  first  be  in- 
clined to  reply  "  That  depends  upon  his  taste ;  some  kinds  of 
pain  would  be  selected  by  some  people,  other  kinds  by  others/' 
This  is  doubtless  so,  but  suppose  we  should  ask  a  person  who, 
under  these  conditions,  said  he  preferred  A  to  B,  why  he  pre- 
ferred it.     Would  he  not  reply  that  it  "as  because  tlie  kind  of 
pain  involved  in  A  was  less  painful  or  disagreeable  to  him  than 
that  involved  in  B?     He  certainly  would  not  prefer  it  because 
it  was  more  painful.     Now  to  say  that  B  is  more  painful  than 
A  is  to  say  that  B  differs  from  A  in  intensity,  or  duration 
of  pain,  or  in  both;  but  on  our  assumption  A  and  B  do  not 
differ  in  intensity  or  duration,  but  only  in  kind.     Hence  A  and 
B  must  be  equally  painful.     Under  these  circumstances    it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  between  A  and  B  there  would  be  no  prefer- 
ence—  our  supposed  being  would  have  no  choice  between  them. 
A  selection  between  such  alternatives  could  be  made  only  on 
grounds  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pleasure  or  pain 
involved  therein  and  this  sort  of  choice  is  precluded   by  our 
hvpothesis.     The  idea  that  hinds  of  pain  or  pleasure  conmionly 
determine  acts  is  a  wide-spread  but  erroneous  one.     The  error 
involved  will,  I  believe,  be  more  clearly  apprehended  by  reading 
what  is  said  on  page  296,  Chapter  7.    Assume  (4)  that  A  and  B 
are  alike  in  intensity,  duration,  and  kind,  but  differ  in  loca- 
tion, and  let  us  suppose  that  B  is  further  in  the  future  than  A, 
i.  e.,  more  remote,  in  time,  from  the  moment  of  decision.     Would 
these  data  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  predict  the  decision  of 
our  supposed  being?     Let  us  examine  the  three  possible  cases: 
(A)  He  might  have  no  choice,  a  fact  so  obvious  that  we  need 
not  discuss  it:  (B)  He  might  prefer  A  to  B:  or  (C)  He  might 
prefer  B  to  A.     Suppose  he  preferred  A  to  B.     Should  he  be 
asked  the  reason  for  his  preference,  his  reply  probably  would 
be  that  he  would  in  this  way  get  the  pain  over  the  sooner.     Sup- 
pose he  preferred  B  to  A.     Should  he  again  be  asked  the  reason 
for  his  preference,  he  would  doubtless  reply  that  he  dreaded  the 
experience,  and  hence  desired  to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible. 
It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  experience  that  decisions  on  both 
these  grounds  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  daily  life.     No  oth- 
ers occur  to  me  which  appear  to  depend  upon  tlie  location  of 
painful  experiences,  and  upon  their  location  alone.     It  is  plain, 
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iioMcvcr,  tiiat  it  is  not  location  isolated  from  its  ollW'fs  wlijcli 
indiic-os  tlieni.  Kxamioation  of  our  own  minils  wnviiur^  u- 
tiiat  when  intensity  or  duration  of  jinin  iurtiioin'rs  our  diii-nin-, 
it  is  not  befanse  they  are  cauees  of  sonicthiiij.'  MV  wmild  aviid: 
it  is  because  tlicy  are  something  w<?  would  iivdid  ;  Ind  ll)i<  i^.  riul 
the  case  with  depisiona  dptemiincd  bv  locati'in,  Jlt'iuv  wliilf 
loL-ution  itwL'lf  may  never  (k-ti>niii!ii!  arts,  yi>l  iniiHthn-iiliiJii-'  iii- 
KcparaMe  from  it  sometinifw  do,  Sueh  drci.-ionj^  1  A\M  n^mifl 
as  (letorniincd  liy  location,  sinrc  for  (lie  jinrjuir.!'^  v(  llnV  imul.v- 
sis  the  distinction  is  of  no  cniisci|iii-m-c.  Nevcrliu'li's-,  ihi'  rn'i-l 
that  decisions,  and  delihtTiili'  divisions,  on  b.Mli  tbc  -vninit- 
montioncd  are  a  matter  df  cdiiinifiu  occiirrciicr',  i>"iiliciii-  «1ku 
ive  have  alrcadv  asserted  ^  Mi,i(  dc;;rees  •.(  |ileH-iiiv  .itid  imIii 
do  not  aUi^Lvs  d.ride  aets.   \;>r  iM»m-U   llie  liM  id    I'Miiinltiiii.i. 

is  a  dci-isiiin  liiiM'd  npon  cinisiilri'iilions  ol'  Die  ihayriiiliid '  |iiiiti, 

tlic  second  cerli.iidy  is  not. 

From  this  e\:iiiiinalion  (lien,  it  ii|>]"' 
dctcniiine  ai  1^  it  is  alwav«  either  ilic 
the  loealion  in  tinic  of  tli<'  nain.  ami  I 
trols  (he  d(vi-inn. 
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press  degrees  of  intensity,  as  pcconds,  minutes,  etc.,  express  de- 
grees of  duration,  and  as  inches,  feet,  etc.,  express  those  of 
length.  A  unit  is  simply  a  convenienee  for  comparing  different 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind.  To  be  sure,,  some  units  eannot 
be  very  accurately  dcti'nnined  and  among  them  one  of  pain 
intensity  would  liave  to  be  included;  but  the  question  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  a  unit  and  of  its  utility  need  not  be  confounded, 
though  doubtless  the  more  accurately  determined  a  unit,  the  bet- 
ter. Nevertheless,  as  I  think  I  enn  make  some  matters  plainer 
by  the  u^  of  such  a  unit,  I  shall  adopt  one.  A  unit  and  a 
mode  of  using  it  may,  I  believe,  be  suggested  which  will  permit 
us  to  compare  and  express  pain  intensities  with  more  accuracy 
at  least,  than  such  terms  as  slight,  great,  acute,  etc.,  express 
them.  Suppose  our  unit  to  lie  the  intensity  of  pain,  {in  its 
generic  sense  of  course)  produced  by  placing  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  one  centigram  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  The  taste  is 
one  of  intense  bitterness.  Should  we  take,  say  a  whole  gram 
and  communicate  the  taste  to  the  whole  of  the  tongue  and  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  intensity  of  pain  caused  thereby  would  be 
very  considerable.  Should  the  reader  care  to  test  the  unit  of 
intensity  given,  he  may  readily  do  so.  To  render  it  more 
definite  we  may  call  the  unit  of  intensity  the  average  intensity 
felt  between  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  .second  after  placing  the 
drug  on  the  tongue;  and  the  unit  thus  defined  let  us  call  a 
palhon,  (Gr.ira0(K=pain). 

I  am  aware  that  the  intensity  of  pain  produced  by  the  means 
suggested  would  be  different  in  different  people,  but  except  in 
rare  cases,  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  different,  and  with 
the  same  person,  it  would  be  different  at  different  times.  As 
psychological  investigations  have  shown,  the  sensibility  of  per- 
sona to  agencies  producing  either  pain  or  pleasure  varies  with 
various  vital  conditions  —  the  state  of  health,  the  rapidity  of 
circulation,  the  activity  of  the  senses,  and  the  stimulus  at  the 
moment  applied  to  them,  etc.,  and  even  depends  upon  what  the 
person  had  for  dinner  and  how  many  hours  he  slept  'he  night 
before.  We  may,  however,  by  keeping  these  causes  of  variation 
sensibly  constant  very  nearly  eliminate  the  error  and  render 
the  unit  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes.  As  I  shall 
draw  no  conclusions  the  validity  of  which  will  depend  upon  the 
accurate  determination  of  pain  or  pleasure  intensities  any  at- 
tempt to  fix  an  accurate  unit  would  be  superfluous.  At  any 
rate,  the  unit  suggested  is  only  one  of  many  which  might  be 
suggested. 
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T.i4  us  sii|i]HN,.  now  we  desire  to  estiinal^-  llic  iiilrn-liv 
cTTtain  pain  at  a  certain  inomeut  in  f('riii>  n\  i[ii-  unit,  \- 
fiiiins  viirv  in  intensity  from  moment  to  (innufiii  «r  nm 
cinirse,  confine  our  attention  to  their  inleni-ily  at  -otiic  pailt 
moment,  or  if  we  desire  the  averajie  iulensilv  imT  u  er 
itelinite  interval,  we  may,  if  we  plense.  ilired  Unr  iilli'iilti 
tlie  estimation  of  such  an  HTere.i^o  iutensitv.  Aw-jmnc  Muil  w 
Are  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  a  headoclie  at  11-  lirivld, 
snine  furtlier  that  the  headache  is  ovi>r  and  lliiiL  \y  i-tnn,. 
intensity  from  meraori'.  To  dclcrmine  it  wi'  -lii-irlil  :i-l, 
selves  tins  (jueslinn:  "What  is  the  frrefilest  iHiiiil"'f  <A  im 
for  whieh  you  would  endure  (he  piiin  oT  unit  liiti''i>it\  - 
pathon  —  ratlier  tlian  endure  lliat  of  th"  Iieadache  f'lr  nn" 
uteV"  After  weiyihinp  the  (|uestioM,  mi|i|"w  k>'  shmild  Tit 
~';ip.  Wliat  would  this  tell  iih  id.oiil  the  intensity  ol'  llie  | 
Clearlv,  it  woidd  show  that  il  was  of  iiileiisih^  o\ie  jialho 
unit    intensity,   i.   e..  of   the  Siinic    intoTisity  as    the   unil. 
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unit  intensity  of  pain  (one  pathon)  in  preference  to  enduring^ 
that  of  the  given  painful  experience  (assuming  its  intensity  to 
remain  the  same  as  at  the  moment  M)  for  one  minute,  (or  other 
time  unit).  If  n  =  5  then  the  pain  is  of  intensity  5  or  five 
times  as  intense  as  unit  intensity.  If  n  =  ^,  then  the  intensity 
is  I,  etc.  Of  course,  intensities  represented  by  fractions  arc 
those  of  pains  whose  intensity  is  less  than,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferable to,  unit  intensity.  From  this  example  the  mode  of 
measuring  the  average  intensity  of  pain  over  a  given  interval 
will  be  obvious. 

Using  the  above  method  of  estimating  intensities,  we  might 
nnder  different  circumstances  arrive  at  very  di^erent  estimates. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  the  first  case  cited  we  had  given 
our  estimate  as  to  the  intensity  of  our  headache  at  the  very  time 
we  were  experiencing  it,  instead  of  estimating  from  memory, 
and  suppose  then  and  there  we  applied  to  our  tongue  the  centi- 
gram of  quinine  in  the  manner  specified,  and  thus  compared 
the  experiences  direct;  we  should  obviously  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  estimate  their  relative  intensities  than  if  we  made  our 
estimate  from  memory.  We  might,  under  these  conditions,  by 
careful  attention,  estimate  the  intensity  of  the  headache  to  be 
only  four  instead  of  five.  Similarly  if  we  were  asked  to  esti- 
mate how  much  higher  one  building  was  than  another  we 
should  be  able  to  come  nearer  the  truth  if  we  saw  them  side  by 
side  than  if  we  had  to  compare  their  heights  from  the  memory 
of  how  each  had  appeared  to  us  separately.  What  then  do  we 
mean  by  the  numerical  value  of  a  pain  intensity?  What  con- 
ditions shall  we  specify  as  those  under  which  our  estimate  of 
intensity  shall  be  considered  the  correct  one?  We  can  only 
answer  this  by  saying  —  under  those  in  whicli  tlie  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  given  intensity  with  the  unit  intensity  is  most 
perfect.  Just  what  these  conditions  are  we  do  not  know,  and 
never  shall  know  completely,  but  we  do  know  some  of  tliem, 
and  psychological  investigation  will  doubtless,  in  the  future, 
permit  us  to  approximate  them-  more  and  more  nearly.  This 
may  to  some  persons  appear  like  an  admission  that  the  evalua- 
tion of  pain  intensities  is  impossible.  It  is,  if  we  mean  their 
perfect  evaluation,  but  this  is  not  what  we  mean.  Pain  in- 
tensities can  never  be  more  than  estimated  or  approximated; 
but  then,  this  is  true  of  the  evaluation  of  all  quantities  what- 
ever, though  some  may  be  approximated  more  closely  than 
others.  The  period  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  equal  to  f)ne  sidereal 
dav,  may,  with  the  help  of  a  chronograph,  be  measured  to  within 
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a  luindrcilth  of  n  second,  or  with  an  error  of  liiUr  ]■■■■>  i 
Oil.iMKKil  [XT  <viit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  (lisliUKv  of  ili,' 
Siriijs  can,  witli  tiie  best  inMrumenls.  !»■  iiir;i-iii[',|  .ml^ 
within  some  hundreds  of  billions  r>f  milc>^,  invoUin^'  iiii  >■ 
which  may  be  as  much  as  thirty  or  forty  |icr  nnf.  mid 
fsfimate  of  the  distance  oi  stars  witli  a  ]c^>  p;if;d]n\  iimv 
hi?  nearer  the  truth  than  eevenil  hundred  |ii'r  niil.  'I'lio 
dcfinitoness  of  tlie  unit  thi?n  iiti'd  not  i'ihuitii  h-.  -iiti'i' 
have  discussed  it  more  with  the  intention  "\'  .■ilhiiiiiii;;  cIi'mI'  n[ti 
prehension  than  for  any  oIIht  ohjcd.  Tin'  (ml  IIdiI  K  h! 
thoorotirally  mensurable  is  i^iifl-cicnl  for  'Uir  |Piiv|"-r-,  niid  liilV'^ 

inj;  established   the  concejit   nt   inlcn^'ily   :i-  ii    i \iihmIi1i'   llliliJf 

nitiKlf.  we  arc  now  in  a  posili.m  hi  drlior  i|i)Miitils  uf  p;uri. 

Qiiiinlihj  of  |iain  and  '/iiintlil,/  <•!  |ilr;p-iMv  iMv'lli.>  wi-i  Jinpx 
taut  uiajinitiidi's  known  to  -i-iiltriit  l"'iii^>.  Hv  IIhtk  iln'  ii 
portauce  of  all  other  uiajruiladi'^.  aii<l  of  all  *i{||r.r  exju.rl- im  ■ 
actual  m-  imssil)lc.  ahva\v  si, mild  !»■  juil-.^d,  (.hmuUln  .,/  !„, 
variiv  dircHlv  as  the  intousiu  and  llir  diiralnni.  and  !h  »'nnin. 
hi/  thr  p'-odnci   uf  llir  iiilni^iht  i,,!..  Ilir  ,hn;itlu)i.      Ib'lU.'   ll, 

pri'SM'd  in  [latlioiisandM  (lie  iliiraii.aM'V|ov-...d'(ii  niinni.'^.  Il 

■    M    |i;illM.[|.llHljalr^.        Ill   ,)ll 
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spective  durations,  A  will  be  preferred  to  B  when  P^  Mi  <  Pj  M, 
and  B  preferred  to  A  when  P^  Mi>P2  Mj.  This  is  merely  assert- 
ing in  mathematical  language  that  a  person  when  choosing 
between  two  painful  experiences  of  the  same  location,  and 
considering  the  pain  involved  in  them  alone,  will  always  choose 
that  which  is  less  painful.  It  may  seem  as  if  we  had  come 
rather  a  long  road  merely  to  reach  this  simple  and  readily 
admitted  result,  but  the  utility  of  taking  the  long  road  will 
appear  later.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  utilitarian  doctrine, 
the  relation  of  intensity  to  quantity  of  pain  or  pleasure  must 
be  recognized  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  proba- 
bilities, they  are  definite  measurable  magnitudes  like  time, 
length,  area,  or  weight. 

We  have  now,  I  believe,  examined  every  possible  case  in  which 
preference  is  determined  by  the  consideration  of  painful  ex- 
periences only,  and  find,  in  general,  that  it  is  independent  of 
the  kind  of  experience,  and  —  with  the  exceptions  noted  —  of 
its  location  in  time,  but  is  dependent  upon,  and  generally  de- 
termined by,  the  quantity  of  pain  involved,  the  smaller  quan- 
tity always  being  preferred  to  the  greater. 

If  now  we  examine  pleasurable  experiences  or  pleasures,  we 
shall  find  that  thev  also  mav  vary  in  four  different  ways  — 
in  intensity,  in  duration,  in  kind,  in  location  —  in  this  respect 
being  similar  to  painful  ones;  and  again  preference  is  de- 
termined, in  general,  by  quantity  of  pleasure;  but  while  we 
prefer  the  less  quantity  of  pain,  we  prefer  the  greater  quantity 
of  pleasure.  Corresponding  to  this  antithesis,  a  correlated  ex- 
ception is  found  depending  upon  location,  for  it  is  a  frequent 
experience  that  quantity  of  pleasure  is  sometimes  sacrificed, 
in  order  to  obtain  immediate  rather  than  remote  realization, 
and  such  sacrifice,  whatever  we  may  think  about  its  wisdom, 
is  evidently  deliberate. 

We  might,  if  we  pleased,  devise  a  unit  of  pleasure,  as  we 
have  one  of  pain,  and  thus  measure  intensities  and  quantities  of 
pleasure  as  we  did  similar  magnitudes  in  the  case  of  pain. 
We  shall,  however,  adopt  a  more  convenient  method  of  meas- 
urement. Admitting  that,  in  general,  of  two  pains  we  prefer 
that  least  in  quantity,  and  of  two  pleasures  that  greatest  in 
quantity,  let  us  next  inquire  how  preference  is  determined  when 
we  choose  between  experiences  of  pain  and  pleasure. 

Two  cases  are  recognizable:  (1)  When  the  alternatives  are 
such  that  location  in  time  may  enter  into  the  decision,  (2) 
When  they  are  not.    The  first  class  of  cases  are  indeterminate, 
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linraii??  no  universal  rule  is  d!Scnveral)lo  wliirli  will  iTiI'miii  ;i- 
wlirn,  in  tlie  dorisions  of  a  fnUible  bpiii™,  Iwiitton  will  ['ivv.iil 
and  wlicn  it  will  not.  Therefore  Class  (1)  rird  ri"t  In'  lii-^ 
pussod.  Claps  (3)  is  divisible  into  four  rnsw:  fal  Wiu'U  nuif 
altornative  involves  pain  and  no  pleiisur'>:  tlie  ullirr  jiIi'k 
and  no  pain,  (b)  When  bolli  aUfrniilivivJ  ijivnjvr  hotli  p)i  ,|. 
and  pain,  (c)  Wlien  one  altcmativc  inv-dviJ  p|i';i-iiri>  ..| 
the  other  both  pleasure  and  pain,  (dl  WIkti  uw  iillvimi 
involves  pain  only:  the  other  \ii>th  pleu'^iire  and  pain. 

Tn  case  (a)  it 'will  be  readily  aihiiilh'd  ihiil  Ihi'  ^^I'miid  jiI 
native  involving'  pleasure  but  no  jmiii  will  In'  in'il'cv.dili'. 

Case    (b)    requires   more   iarrfnl    (IIhii— icin.     Sii| -!■ 

altenmfivcs  A  iind  B  to  heiilikr  ii:  Die  kind,  l.h,.ih..ii.  ,,iul ' 

(ion   of   fheir  i^Ieasure  and    jiiiiii.  Iiiil    dilT.'ivnt    In    il,r    ,.     ,.     ,■  I 
inten^ifv   of   each.      For   exiii,i|'le,   idtrru;i(i\'-'   A    ini.'lil    I..     >  .ii 

of  lisleninir  fo  n  eojieert  oui^  liuur  l.ni:!    uliile  suir.rinLj    ^ 

beadache    wIioh-    av.'ni-e    iulrn-itx,    b'l    u-    r^^n.    i-    ',     (.„l  ,     ,. 
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our  experience  we  shall  agree  that  the  nature  of  equivalence 
may  be  expressed  thus:  When  a  given  pleasurable  experience 
bears  a  relation  to  a  given  painful  experience  of  equal  dura- 
tion, such  that,  in  order  to  attain  the  first,  we  would  be  willing 
to  undergo  an  amount  of  pain  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  the 
sec-ond,  then  the  intensity  of  pleasure  involved  in  the  first  ex- 
perience is  equivalent  to  the  intensity  of  pain  involved  in  the 
second.  If  this  be  so,  we  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
formulating  a  separate  unit  of  pleasure  intensity  and  use  for  our 
unit  that  intensity  which  is  equivalent  to  a  pathon.  This  we 
may  call  an  anti-pathon  or  hedon  (Gr. '§8on;  =  pleasure)  and  if 
we  refer  to  page  112  and  there  recall  how  pain  intensities  are 
compared  with  each  other,  we  shall  see  that  two  pathons  are 
equivalent  to  two  hedons,  and  in  general,  that  n  pathons  are 
equivalent  to  n  hedons,  where  n  represents  any  positive  number, 
integral  or  fractional;  and  just  as  a  pathon  is  equivalent  to 
a  heidon  in  intensity,  so  a  pathon-minute  or  hour  is  equivalent 
to  a  hed on-minute  or  hour  in  quantity.  In  fact,  pain  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  pleasure  that  a  negative  quantity  stands  to 
a  positive.  Both  may  be  measured  by  units  of  the  same  kind, 
but  opposite  in  sign.  Thus  we  may  condense  the  separate  units 
of  pleasure  and  pain  into  one  and  call  it  a  pathedon;  if  positive 
it  expresses  pleasure,  if  negative,  pain.  Pain  intensities  and 
quantities  may  be  compared  with  pleasure  intensities  and  quan- 
tities by  means  of  preference,  just  as  we  compare  tlie  relative 
intensities  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  with  one  another,  and  any 
uncertainty  found  in  the  one  unit  will  be  found  in  the  other. 

Suppose  now  in  the  question  under  discussion,  the  average 
intensity  of  pain  to  be  x  pathons  and  of  pleasure  y  hedons, 
then  we  may  answer  the  question  by  saying  that  if  x  is  greater 
than  y  in  numerical  magnitude,  we  shall  prefer  the  shorter 
concert,  if  y  is  greater  than  x,  the  longer.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  first  case,  we  should  experience  a  less  surplus  of  pain 
by  selecting  the  shorter  duration,  and  in  the  second  a  greater 
surplus  of  pleasure  by  selecting  the  longer,  and  the  surplus  is 
one  of  quantity  in  each  case.  In  fact,  it  follows  generally  that 
of  two  or  more  alternatives,  involving  both  pleasure  and  pain, 
similar  in  location,  that  one  is  preferred  which  involves  the 
greatest  surplus  of  pleasure,  or  if  none  involve  a  surplus  of 
pleasure,  that  one  is  preferred  which  involves  the  least  sur- 
plus of  pain.  These  considerations  enable  us  to  perceive  that 
case  (a)  is  merely  a  particular  example  of  case  (b)  ;  for 
a  purely  pleasurable  experience  is  one  in  which  the  pleasure 
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is  ox|irfss("il  liy  wonie  positive  number  of  heilon-iiiiTiiif'-.  i 
the  pjiin  is  pxprpssed  by  0  pathnn-mimifc^,  wliil.'  .in  - m-  il 
pTiroly  painful  would  be  one  the  pain  of  wliidi  muhI.I  In 
pressibic  bv  some  positive  number  of  pathon-niiiiiiti's.  niul 
pleasure  of  which  would  be  expressible  by  0  li'vlon-iiiimih  ^ 
With  these  con  si  derations  dearly  in  mind,  wf  miiy  iim>i'r  vna 
(b)  (p.  116)  class  the  possible  subordinate  cases  af  follnwv :        ' 

(1)   Quantities  of  pain  and  pleanure  equivnii'ol :  n'l  siiri'lu 
of  pain  or  pleasure  —  no  preferem'e. 

(i)   Equal  surplus  of  pain  —  no  prefororuc 

(3)  Equal  surplus  of  plcnMjre  —  no  pri'l'iTrnce. 

(4)  Unequal  surplus  of  |iiiin: 

(a)  A  {ireater  eurplnn  (Imn  B  —  H  pivlVnv,!. 

(b)  B  greater  su-pliih  lliiin  A  —A  [nvfiTntl. 

(5)  Unequal  Mirplus  of  phNiMire: 

(a)    A  trreater  surplus  than  R  —  A  prefen-ed, 

(h)    R  irreatcr  .=ur)>liis  limn  A  — H  prrfem>([. 

((!)   A   surplus  nf  pleasure:  B  surplus  of  pain  —  A  prMfiTr-l 

(7)    R   surplus  of  pleasure;  A   surplut:  nf  piiin  —  R  jirefiirri'l!; 

Like  ease  (a),  eases  (e)  and  (t))  nuiv  lie  eoii^iirliTe^l  hp: 
examples  of  ease  (b)  in  windi  Ibe  plea-uri-  or  p;iiii  .>f 
alternalive  is  rrdueed  to  zern,  ntiil  arc  piverin'il  \,\  tl,.-  - 
principles.  Th^il  is,  under  (lie  emidilion^  <|,r.  iil.,1,  |,,.|.., 
is  alwavs  delrniilned  bv  e|Miiulilv  —  |ile,,-((cr.  |,,....,; :  .,  ■ 
pain,  tile  -nMlrr  plr;,Mir..  nvr  ll„.  1,-.  ^iii,l  il-..  ].-  |.,ni, 
the  frrciiler. 

Tt  se-mis  from  i.nr  r-xnuiiiMil-.n  I..-;:!,,,,!,,.,  ,.f  ,uo'  M-  !!■: 

tiie    det<Tniiualinii    nf    ].|v|.  I'.  ■!"  ■■  i .    ll'm     \-f  i-  : ■    >-    iurr 

d'iate   pleasures   AuA    n'.e..i,-    |..,1'-    .■■.,   m    I,   .. I    .....„.,    r-u- 
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to  everyone.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  due  to  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  those  making  them,  and  indeed  are  far 
more  common  among  animals,  children,  and  ignorant  persons 
than  among  beings  more  mature  and  farseeing.  Among  adults, 
sometimes  considerations  of  quantity,  sometimes  those  of  loca- 
tion prevail,  depending  much  upon  the  degree  of  remoteness 
of  the  benefits  or  injuries  involved,  as  well  as  upon  the  magni- 
tude of  the  surplus  of  the  pleasure  or  pain.  As  the  experience 
of  men  increases  and  their  decisions  become  more  deliberate, 
preference  tends  more  and  more  to  be  decided  by  the  sign  or 
quantity  of  the  surplus  alone,  pleasure  always  prevailing  over 
pain,  the  less  pain  over  the  greater,  and  the  greater  pleasure 
over  the  less,  independent  of  location.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
beings  governed  more  by  impulse  than  by  judgment,  location  is 
more  often  the  controlling  factor.  Such  a  relation  between  ma- 
turity of  judgment  and  the  character  of  the  motives  controlling 
acts  suggests  a  significant  distinction. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  learn 
by  what  characteristics  of  painful  or  pleasurable  experiences 
preference  is  determined.  Would  it  be  proper  to  inquire  if 
these  characteristics  are  those  by  which  it  should  or  ou^ht  to 
be  determined  ?  In  this  class  of  decisions  does  what  is  coincide 
with  what  ovght  to  he?  In  order  that  the  question  may  be 
answered  without  prejudice,  at  this  point,  I  suggest  that  the 
reader,  if  so  inclined,  reinspect  the  various  cases  we  have  cited, 
and  himself  decide  which  he  thinks,  on  grounds  of  pure  self- 
interest,  are  correct,  and  which  incorrect  decisions  —  which 
should,  and  which  should  not  be  made  —  remembering  that  these 
are  the  decisions  of  a  being  acting  in  his  own  interest  alone, 
since  by  our  hypothesis  acts  affecting  the  interests  of  other 
beings  are  not  among  those  physically  possible.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  result  of  such  an  inspection.  Those  in 
which  quantity  determines  preference  will  be  pronounced  right 
or  correct  decisions;  those  in  which  location  determines  it, 
wrong  or  incorrect.  In  other  words,  a  man  should,  when 
acting  in  his  own  interest,  select  that  alternative  which  yields 
the  greatest  quantity  of  pleasure,  if  any  can  yield  pleasure, 
and  if  none  can,  then  he  should  select  that  yielding  the 
least  quantity  of  pain.  Those  whose  decisions  are  otherwise 
determined  are  said  to  act  against  their  own  interest  —  their 
decisions  are  said  to  be  different  from  what  they  should,  or  ought 
to  be.  This  is  the  simplest  common  sense,  and  will,  I  believe, 
be    universally    admitted.     In    short,    the    use    of    the    terms 
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r(;//W.  irroiiij.  should  and  cm^ht,  correct  ami  inainrd .  in  iln> 
jibovc  I'lmiii'dion  will  be  conceded  to  he  in  firiicnil  imil'-inn  ii  i 
ivitli  UMijii'.  If  so,  we  have  a.  generally  eoiiiTili'il  iin'uinii;j  "i 
tliesc  words  as  applied  to  a  very  numerouH  niirl  iiMpnrfnul  itn-- 
of  voluntary  acts,  viz.  a  right  act,  or  the  om*  aiinihi;  llir  [im—iUIc 
aUfrnatives  which  should  be  selected,  is  that  in'l  itmiIiiivi;  in  Mi^' 
jrreatest  surplus  of  pleasure,  if  pleasure  ho  attaiuiiltlr.  ur  if  ii 
he  unattainahle,  then  it  is  that  resulting  in  thf  Ic/isl  .-iir|iliis  of 
pain.  A  wrong  act  ie  a  not-right  act,  or  one  S(']ih'1"i1  Ii'i>iii  i  .m- 
sidcrations  difTerent  from  those  which  ilclcnniin'  llic  mIciMum 
of  a  ripbt  act.  As  numerous  illustrations  of  riirlit  uml  "run;: 
decisions  of  this  character  will  occur  to  the  rc»i|i'r.  ww-  nr>>d 
he  cited  here.  If,  however,  he  will  consider  a  iiuiiihi"i'  hI'  -n.'li 
illustrations  an  important  chariii'l.eriptic  of  llinii  nil  Mill  ln' 
obvious.  None  of  them  appear  to  invohv  tlir  fnllilTiiciit  nr  i  iuhi- 
tion  of  ;in_v  niorul  obligation,  or  to  be  ii  iiiiitter  with  wbii  li  1..11- 
scienee  hi\K  ;niv  concern.  In  other  word*',  allliou^li  tlir\'  i|i\.il\ 
a  distinction  between  what  should  he  mid  what  VliiniM  ii-l  !-■ 
- — between  ri;;ht  iind  wrong  acts  or  division-' ^ — t)ii'>    iin-Ki'  i." 

distinction     het"'een    couseientiotis    acts    atul     uiKi-ii- 

acts.     Hence  we  slioiild  feel  inclined  tti  expivss  liii^  J.-i n 

as  one  between  r-mH  and  im-orrrH  acl.-=  rutliev  linn  I.,  lu,,,, 
right  and  wrong  ones.  The  siKnifiennce  of  Ibis  ,,. ,  ,il.,,i  n  >  ■  f 
terms  e.\[irc<sive  of  acts  afTectin?:  Ihe  intiTr-h  i>l'  ■  \-<  j-i-u 
only,  will  bf(i>nn'  apparent  in  ('ha|iter  ll. 
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this  portion ;  for  anything  we  have  said,  any  of  the  experiences 
cited  may  have  lasted  as  well  a  year  as  a  second.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  specifically  discussed  the  effect  of  a  series  of 
discontinuous  painful  or  pleasurable  experiences,  but  I  an- 
ticipate no  traverse  of  the  assertion  that  whether  the  experi- 
ences are  continuous  or  discontinuous,  dependent  or  independent, 
the  testimony  of  consciousness  infonns  us  that  preference  under 
the  conditions  postulated,  is  determined  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  moreover,  these  are  as  applicable 
when  three,  four,  ten,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatives 
are  open  to  us,  as  they  are  when  the  alternatives  are  confined 
to  two.  That  is,  in  deciding  between  two  or  more  experiences 
involving  pleasure  or  pain,  or  both,  to  ourselves  alone,  that  one 
should  be  selected  which  involves  the  greatest  algebraic  surplus 
of  pleasure.  This  may  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  uni- 
versal moral  intuition,  because  it  is  independent  of  all  local, 
fortuitious,  or  transient  determinants  of  preference.  I  shall 
call  it  the  Law  or  Principle  of  Preference. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  established,  but  one  postulate  is 
required  to  enable  ns  to  represent  diagram niatically  the  variation 
of  happiness  throughout  the  life  of  an  individual,  viz.  that  at 
every  moment  of  his  life  the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  or  pain 
felt  is  of  some  particular  vahie  (which  may  be  zero),  and  I  ap- 
prehend no  dissent  from  such  a  proposition ;  for  the  only  alter- 
native would  be  to  assert  that  it  was  of  no  particular  value; 
in  other  words,  was  of  two  or  more  values  at  the  same  time  — 
an  assertion  of  doubtful  intelligibility. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  the  definition  of  our  unit  of  intensity 
given  on  page  111,  let  us  attempt  to  construct  in  Fig.  5  a  dia- 
gram representing  the  course  of  the  life  of  an  indivirlual,  so  far 
as  it  involves  pleasure  or  pain,  for  one  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  Distances  measured  horizontally,  or  along  the  X  axis, 
(X  —  X)  represent  periods  of  time,  and  the  twenty-four  di- 
visions into  which  the  diagram  is  divided  by  vertical  lines,  each 
represent  an  hour  in  that  day;  the  line  marked  Y  —  Y  (the 
Y  axis)  representing  noon,  the  morning  hours  being  represented 
to  the  left,  the  afternoon  hours  to  the  right  of  the  noon  line. 
Intensities  are  measured  vertically,  pleasure  being  represented 
by  distances  above  the  X  axis,  pain  by  distances  below  it.  The 
heavy  horizontal  lines  divide  the  diagram  into  pathedons,  those 
measured  above  the  line  being  positive,  those  below  negative. 
Points  on  the  X  axis  represent  zero  intensity,  or  a  condition 
where  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  is  experienced.    At  times  when 
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pain  and  pleasure  are  felt  simultaneously  the  value  recorded 
represents  the  difference  of  intensity,  or  resultant.  It  is  clear 
then,  from  the  postulate  formulated  on  the  preceding  page, 
that  for  every  moment  of  time  in  the  life  of  the  given  individ- 
ual during  tiie  day  represented  there  is  a  pain  or  pleasure 
intensity  of  some  particular  value  which  may  be  represented 
on  the  diagram  by  a  perpendicular  erected  at  the  point  on 
the  X  axis  representing  that  moment.  If  the  intensity  is  one 
of  pleasure,  the  perpendicular  will  be  in  a  positive  direction 
or  upward  from  the  X  axis;  if  it  is  one  of  pain,  it  will  be 
downward  or  negative:  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  will 
represent  the  degree  of  intensity  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

Suppose  now  such  a  perpendicular  to  be  erected  at  points 
representing,  say  every  second  during  the  twenty-four  liours, 
and  that  a  line  be  drawn  connecting  the  ends  of  these  perpen- 
diculars. A  curve  more  or  less  like  that  in  the  diagram  would 
thus  be  traced,  and  would  represent  completely  the  variation 
of  pleasure  and  pain  of  that  individual  during  that  day.  The 
interpretation  of  the  curve  is  very  simple.  If  we  suppose  it  to 
represent  the  life  of  a  clerk,  say  on  some  normal  business  day, 
we  see  that  for  the  first  seven  hours  the  curve  is  coincident  with 
the  X  axis,  representing  a  condition  painless  and  pleasureless 
—  in  fact,  we  may  easily  infer  that  during  those  hours  he  was 
asleep,  and  that  his  sleep  was  dreamless.  He  awakes  at  seven, 
and  the  anticipation  of  a  good  breakfast,  together  with  the 
bodily  well  being  that  is  felt  in  health,  causes  the  curve  to  rise 
slightly  while  he  is  dressing.  The  considerable  rise  from  eight 
to  eight-thirty  indicates  the  breakfast  hour,  which  is  evidently 
a  satisfactory  one.  Going  to  his  daily  work,  which  if  it  is  that 
of  the  average  clerk  is  uninteresting  enough,  pleasure  gives 
place  to  indifference,  and  then  to  a  condition  to  which  uncon- 
sciousness is  preferable  —  the  curve  crosses  the  X  axis  and  for 
about  three  hours  he  drudges  at  his  task  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions of  ennui  until  the  approach  of  the  noon  hour,  when  an- 
ticipation of  freedom  and  lunch  causes  the  curve  to  reeross 
the  X  axis  and  assume  positive  values  again.  These  increase 
during  the  meal,  for  in  healthy  persons  eating  is  an  enjoyable 
occupation.  The  afternoon  is  a  repetition  of  the  morning,  and 
the  curve  gradually  rising,  recrosses  the  X  axis  about  five 
o'clock.  At  five-thirty  he  leaves  his  place  of  business  and  has 
dinner  between  six  and  six-forty-five.  We  will  suppose  that 
he  reads  and  talks  to  his  family  in  the  evening,  which  accounts 
for  the  distinctly  positive  values  of  the  curve  from  dinner  time 
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Id  I'li'vcii  o'clnck.  Supposing  iiiin  to  pi'l  Id  ^li'i'p  ul  rl.M  m- 
i'ortv-fivc,  the  diiy  closes  as  it  began  with  tlio  i:iirvo  euiiiiiili m 
Willi  tlic  X  axis. 

It  is  obvious  that  curves  of  this  character.  f<iil!ii'i.'rillv  m.i-- 
nilit'tl   could  be  made  to  show  every  fiuctiiuliuii  in  Hie  iulniiTii: 
of  liappinesE  of  every  sentient  being  (iiiriiij:  i'v<tv  <1ii\   of  il- 
lif<;.     The   curve  given   i«   purposely   rimdc   vimt '-iiliiiili'.   iUnl 
is  intcnde<l  merely  as  an  example.     Owitij,'  to  our  n-'nitii'ti'iti  'i' 
{r(K)d   health   and  freedom   fruiii  nil  eiiru    thi'  I'lnv^'   i\|iii--. 
(alfrebraicaliy)  greater  hafipiiu'sw  than  on  iinniiiil  d.n-  m.iI.i  !. 
experieDced.     It  incidentally  (.■xp^o^w^'s  also,  whut  1  IhIhai'  i..  i. 
probably  true,  that  in  tht>  lift'  id'   Ihu  iiV('i';i<rf  MnrkiiiLi   ijidi- 
vidual    more  pleasure  is  obtained   frtim  eating  thuii  Trdin  any 
other  one  Mource,  and  perliapfi  thiiii  from  nil  other  iinui'i.-a-  i-uiii- 
bincd. 

The  happiness  curve  thus  exemplitiod  expresses  tH'I  oidy 
diurnal  variiilioTi;*  of  pleasure  ntid  piiiii  iii(eii>^it.V,  hilt  alnn  Ibi- 
quantities  of  jileasitre  ;md  pain  r.\|"'i'iene<'d  duriri;.'  Ilu'  Atw 
recorded,  ami  expresses  Ihcin  ii^i  lui'iii'iitelv  as  il  ihu'.-:  il ■  in- 
tensities. To  "liseover  how  (Iiirt  i^-.  let  li^  eMUiiiiie  lln'  niivi' 
shoH-u  in  Fi^'.  .".  between  t.^u  mid  el.->.n  A,  M.  iiiul  .ii|-|)..-,  I.t 
the  sake  of  clearness,  that  between  [\w>v  iuMir*  U«'  di-m  nf 
pain  (or  boredimi)  remains  crai.-itant.  Tlii'  umrM.  iii  ,,.ii'-.. 
be  represented  liv  (he  curve  remaiiiinir  iiarnUil  niil  d  .  \  .,\' 
■"     -■  a;i  qiinntily  .if  y.ihi    (<>v   |i|i,i~iii-.  )    i--  pr-- 
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perienced  during  a  particular  time  interval  is  seen  to  be  repre- 
sented by  an  area  on  the  diagram  bounded  by  the  curve,  the 
X  axis,  and  the  two  vertical  lines  (ordinates)  representing  the 
pain  intensities  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  interval  re- 
spectively. We  have  shown  that  this  must  be  true  of  an  in- 
terval during  which  the  intensity  remains  constant.  By  using 
the  methods  of  the  integral  calculus  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
rule  is  equally  valid  when  the  intensity  is  continuously  varying; 
that  is,  the  area  between  the  curve,  the  X  axis  and  the  ordi- 
nates which  mark  off  the  given  interval,  will  always  be  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  of  pain  (or  pleasure)  whether  constant 
or  continuously  varying.  This  is  proved  in  every  work  on 
calculus  —  its  demonstration  would  be  out  of  place  here  —  nor 
need  the  reader  fear  that  the  demonstration  would  not  apply 
to  such  intangible  things  as  pleasure  and  pain.  The  proof,  as 
given,  applies  to  any  unvarying  or  continuously  varying  suc- 
cession of  magnitudes  whatever  their  nature.  All  that  we  have 
done  in  the  above  examination  is  to  theoretically  ascertain,  in 
a  concrete  case,  the  definite  vniegral  of  happiness  —  in  this 
case  negative,  namely,  the  sum  of  all  the  successive  quantities 
of  pain  experienced  by  a  sentient  being  between  two  definite 
moments  in  time,  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  —12  pathedon- 
minutes.  The  accuracy  with  which  we  may  thus  determine  the 
quantity  of  pain  (or  pleasure)  by  integration  depends  upon 
how  accurately  the  curve  represents  the  actual  variation  of  pain 
or  pleasure  during  the  interval  considered  —  and  it  depends 
upon  nothing  else.  It  is  obvious  that  the  method  explained 
of  obtaining  the  quantity  of  pain  experienced  between  any  two 
moments  in  time  is  equally  available  in  obtaining  quantities  of 
pleasure,  so  that  by  measuring  on  Fig.  5  the  several  areas  be- 
tween the  curve  and  the  X  axis  above  that  axis  —  the  positive 
areas  —  we  may  obtain  the  quantity  of  pleasure  experienced 
during  the  day  by  the  individual  whose  life  it  represents.  By 
measuring  the  similar  areas  below  the  X  axis  —  the  negative 
areas  —  we  may  obtain  the  quantity  of  pain  experienced  during 
the  same  time.  By  subtracting  tlie  sum  of  the  negative  areas 
from  the  sum  of  the  positive  areas,  or  vice  versa,  we  shall  get 
the  surplus  of  pleasure  or  pain,  whichever  it  may  be.  In  the 
curv^e  shown,  the  quantity  of  pleasure  is  S3  hedon-minutes,  the 
quantity  of  pain  108  pathon-minutes,  giving  a  surplus  of  pain 
of  25  pathon-minutes  for  the  day. 

At  this  point,  I  apprehend  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to 
ask  —  What  is  the  use  of  all  this?     Of  what  service  can  the 
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plnlting  of  suL-li  imaginary  data  be?  It  can  but  sock  t"  r.jnv- 
pcnt  the  unknown,  if  not  the  unreal.  In  ri'piv  fn  ^m  ii  i  iliii  -li,, 
it  may  !)e  said  that  the  object  for  which  tliu  uvfil^in^iUuii  ].  in- 
trodneed  docs  not  depend  (or  its  fiilfitmcnf  iijhiii  hh  jh  i  ipimIi' 
knowledge  of  any  particular  cnrve,  and  is  thfiTriifc  iiikiITitIiiI 
by  tl;e  nnccrtainty  incident  lo  any  atti'mpt  tn  pi'il  nnf.  li  i,-^ 
introduced  primarily  to  give  our  ideas  precision  iiinl  In  ciiiilili' 
lis  to  comprebend  the  exact  nieiiuinc  wliicb  we  iiHi'iid  ^iviiiL'  tin- 
words  rif/ht  and  wrong.  The  fnet  Iben  Ihnl  im  ujie  liii<  in  bu 
or  her  pa-Jsossion  the  data  for  aceiirnUly  iniislnniiri;:  ^mli  w 
curve  is  of  small  consequonfi'.  All  we  rci|uiro  In  know  i-  ibut 
throughout  tbe  life  of  every  sentient  lieiri^'  the  ;'iiri  i— mii  i.l' 
valuos  which  the  jiain  or  pifiisiire  inten'jilie>  iissintie  -.iv  diliiurn 
values,  iind  would,  therefore,  ir  |dn|lrd.  result  in  a  eiir\v  I,;imii- 
the  cbaraeleristics  pointed  out.  W'v  d"  n"t  need  tn  kru^w  nli.il 
the  values  are.  but  onlv  tliiit  Ihev  are  delliiitc  nr  |mc(  inil.ir 
values,  and  this  it  would' he  very  dillieidl  tu  denv.  Il  ei'ir,.iiiK 
does  not  foihm-  from  the  faH  that  (lie  values  of  these  inlrn-Mi,:. 
are   unkn<nvn    that    tbev   tberefnri"    have   ti"    V:iUlc^^.      K   -.<.    W.- 

should   be  justified   in  asserlin^'  Uiat   I uiih'   «e  dc  v,.1    l.nnw 

the  nuHibiT  ol'  liorses,  or  cnws,  nr  sheep,  in  tlic  Ihiileil  Stales 
that  (herefore  lliere  is  no  parli.idar  UMJub,.r:  or  tl^il  bi.eniMn 
the  distance  nf  tlie  polar  star  fmui  llir  .mciIi  i.  eiiku-nh,  lliitt 
it  is  tber.'fove  i,t  no  paitieiihir  .li^lm,,...  U!.  i  l',M;,..-..r 
Dnnkin  savs  ■.>\-i>\  tlie  praetieal  dillieidtv  nf  ai-runu.4v  espve— 
in-  detrnrs  nf  brllel'  nr  evprrlalinn  :i].i.lii-  .■.|U,iM:  ^i  ■  1'  I-  1  he 
dilTlCtllty  of   <',X|MV.-I|i^-   .\.:,,-rr<    nl     i,il.  ll-ilV    nl     |,.,,,i    :i,,,|    j. !.,,-. 

ure.     lie  says: 

definite  state  nf  U-Vu-f  '.-..,?■-' n<i  ■',  '| ';.',,■"-  'l  i'.m'..-!,. -!=  '['"[n 
itself    eapal.l"   ef    l,.-n,L.    v., ,.■..!    |.^      ,     r, , ".   ,1    ,  y,:r.-..\.  u. 


every  seutu' 

Snppnse  ; 

the  course 
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life.  Suppose  him  to  discover  that  the  sum  of  the  negative 
areas  representing  quantity  of  pain  exceeds  in  magnitude  the 
sum  of  the  positive  areas  representing  quantity  of  pleasure. 
Would  he  or  would  he  not  wish  to  live  through  such  a  day? 
that  is,  would  he  or  would  he  not  prefer  such  a  day  to  oblivion 
for  an  equal  period?  Or  suppose  he  had  already  lived  through 
the  day,  would  he  or  would  he  not  desire  to  live  the  day  over 
again,  or  rather,  live  over  again  a  day  in  which  the  quantities 
of  pain  and  pleasure  were  exactly  the  same?  To  answer  this 
question  four  points  must  first  be  settled.  (1)  Is  his  choice 
decided  by  considerations  of  pleasure  and  pain  alone?  (2)  Is 
he  an  egotist,  one,  namely,  who  considers  the  effect  of  acts  on 
himself  alone?  (3)  Is  what  he  would  decide  coincident  with 
what  he  should  decide  —  that  is,  will  he  recognize  and  act  upon 
what  he  would,  if  the  question  were  entirely  impersonal,  decide 
to  be  the  right  or  correct  course  of  action?  (4)  Will  any  event 
presumed  to  occur  during  the  day  affect  the  surplus  of  pleasure 
or  pain  on  any  or  all  subsequent  days  ?  If  we  suppose  the  first 
three  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  last 
in  the  negative,  it  follows  from  our  definition  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  he  would  prefer  to  omit 
the  day  from  his  life  —  he  would  consider  it  to  be  not  worth 
living.  Suppose  now  that  instead  of  forecasting  a  single  day, 
our  h>'pothetical  being  was  able  to  forecast  his  whole  subse- 
quent life  and  discovered  that  when  completely  summed  up, 
it  showed  an  excess  of  negative  area  —  a  surplus  of  pain.  This 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  having  the  knowledge  men- 
tioned in  the  fourth  condition,  since  there  would  then  be  no 
subsequent  days.  Again,  let  us  assume  the  remaining  questions 
are  answered  in  the  affinnative,  and  again  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  prefer  oblivion  —  in  this  case  prefer 
death  to  life.  Now  it  is  evident  that  few  persons,  even  when 
they  are  practically  certain  that  their  subsequent  life  will  result 
in  a  surplus  of  pain,  prefer  death  to  life.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  with  a  majority  of  persons  the  third  condition 
above  mentioned  is  not  fulfilled,  that  men  do  not,  in  such 
cases,  act  in  their  own  interest.  Indeed,  their  decisions  are 
not  based  on  reason,  but  on  instinct  —  an  instinct  common  to 
both  men  and  animals.  Ilenee  their  arts  are  not  controlled  by 
considerations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but  by  the  fear  of  death. 
In  assuming  therefore  that  in  th^  case  of  our  supposed  being 
condition  3  is  fulfilled,  we  are  asf^uming  that  he  is  without  the 
fear  of  death. 
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Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  Pig.  6.    It  represents  the 
curve  of  happiness  of  two  individuals  for  a   particular  day. 
The  dotted  lines  A — A  and  B — ^B  are  the  two  individual  curves. 
The  solid  line  C — C  is  a  derivative  curve  whose  characteristic 
is  that  the  position  of  every  point  upon  it  is  determined  by  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  happiness  values  of  the  two  individual 
curves  at  points  corresponding  to  it  in  time.     For  example,  lot 
us  take  the  point  on  the  curve  C — C  corresponding  to  the  time 
4  P.  M.     It  is  fixed  as  follows:     The  happiness  value  of  the 
curve  A — A  for  that  moment  in  time  is  .18  pathcdon;  that  of 
the  curve  B — B  is  —  .205  pathedon.     Their  algebraic  sum  will 
therefore  be  .18 --.205= —  .025  pathedon,  which  determines  the 
position  of  the  point  of  the  curve  C — C  for  4  P.  M.     All  other 
points  on  the  curve  are  determined  in  a  similar  manner.     At 
times  when  only  one  individual  is  conscious  the  resultant  curve 
is  coincident  with  the  curve  of  the  other  individual.     When 
neither  is  conscious  it  is  coincident  with  the  X  axis.     It  thus 
happens  in  the  example  given,  that  the  termini  of  the  curves 
A — A  and  C — C  are  coincident.    The  curve  C — C  then  repre- 
sents the  happiness  curve  of   an    individual  who   oxperioncos, 
in  his  own  person,  the  pain  and  pleasure  experienced  by  the 
individuals  whose  curves  are  A — A  and  B — B  separately,  that 
is,  his  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  resultants  of 
theirs,  and  the  happiness  value  of  his  day,  measured  in  units  of 
quantity,  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  happiness  value  of  theirs. 
If  now,  the  happiness  curve  D — D  of  a  third  individual   (not 
shown)    were  represented  on  the   diagram,  it  obviously  could 
be   combined  with  C — C  as  A — A  and  B — B  were  combined 
with  one  another  to  give  C — C,  and  the  resulting  curve  would 
represent  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  diurnal  happiness  values  of 
all  three  individuals.     Similarly  four,  five,  or  any  number  of 
curves  could  be  combined  until  curves  representing  the  happi- 
ness of  a  community,  a  nation,  of  all  mankind,  or  of  all  sentient 
creation,  could   conceivablv  be  constructed ;  and  bv  extend  in  £^ 
such  a  curve  throughout  all  days  instead  of  one,  the  total  happi- 
ness of  all  beings  for  all  time  would  be  representable. 

Let  us  next  assume  an  omniscient  being,  capable  therefore 
of  correctly  forecasting  the  happiness  curve  of  all  beings  in- 
cluding his  own,  and  so  constituted  as  to  fulfil  conditions  1,  2, 
and  3,  (p.  127),  whose  happiness  curve  coincides  throughout 
with  that  which  represents  the  happiness  of  sentient  creation 
for  all  time  to  come.  Suppose  that  his  forecast  should  show  a 
surplus  of  pain.  Would  he  prefer  to  live  or  not  to  live?  Ob- 
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Similarly  they  will  forego  considerable  quantities  of  pleasure,  if 
accepting  them  involves  risk  of  too  much  pain.  Indeed,  the  se- 
lection of  any  alternative  with  the  object  of  attaining  pleasure 
or  of  avoiding  pain  implies  the  estimation  of  probability,  and 
while  man's  assurance  of  the  results  of  some  acts  may  be  im- 
mensely greater  than  his  assurance  of  the  results  of  others,  the 
difference  can  never  be  more  than  one  of  degree  while  he  remains 
fallible.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  ways  of  balancing 
presumptions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  some  of  these  ways  would 
be  xmiversally  recognized  as  better  than  others.  Suppose  a  person 
were  offered  two  alternatives,  A  and  B :  A  affording  a  presump- 
tion of  much  pleasure  and  little  pain ;  B  of  much  pain  and  little 
pleasure.  Would  common  sense  give  us  any  clue  as  to  which 
alternative  was  the  better?  Would  it  tell  us  that  B  was  prefer- 
able to  A,  or  that  A  and  B  were  equally  preferable?  No,  it 
would  be  universally  conceded  that  A  was  preferable  to  B.  If 
this  be  80,  there  must  be  some  reason  for  such  unanimity  of 
opinion;  it  must  be  tliat  all  men  have  in  mind,  clearly  or 
obscurely,  some  criterion  of  conduct,  which,  wlien  applied  to  the 
example  cited,  yields  an  identical  judgment  in  all  minds.  Is 
that  criterion  discoverable  and  expressible  in  intelligible  S3rm- 
bols?  If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  analyst  of  common  sense 
to  discover  and  express  it  if  possible.     Lot  us  make  tlio  attempt. 

That  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  involved  in  correctly 
comparing  the  relative  promise  of  happiness  offered  by  two  or 
more  alternatives  I  shall  denominate  a  Use- judgment  or 
Chresyllogism,  ( Gr.  xpva'is=  use :  oruXXoytcr/Ao?  =  judgment) .  The 
easiest  way  to  reveal  the  nature  of  a  use- judgment  will  be 
to  treat  a  simple  case  first  and  then  develop  from  it  the  uni- 
versal law.  For  this  purpose  reference  should  be  made  to  Table 
I,  which  represents  one  of  the  simplest  of  use- judgments.  It 
may  be  explained  thus : 

Assume  an  individual  —  call  him  X  —  to  whom  units  of 
money  correspond  to  units  of  pleasure  and  pain;  to  whom,  let 
TI8  say,  the  gain  of  one  dollar  would  mean  a  gain  of  one  hedon- 
minute,  a  gain  of  two  dollars  a  gain  of  two  hodon-minutes, 
etc.;  similarly  the  loss  of  one  dollar  would  mean  the  loss  of 
one  hedon-minute  or  the  gain  of  one  path  on-minute,  etc.  In 
other  words,  assume  that  pleasure  and  pain  can  be  thus  ex- 
pressed exactly  in  terms  of  money  gained  and  money  lost.  This 
is  not  generally  true,  but  it  will  make  the  explanation  simpler 
to  assume  it  in  the  present  example 

Assume  now,  X  to  be  confined  to  the  selection  of  seven  and 
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only  seven  alternatives,  si^ified  by  A,  B,  C,  etc.  (Column  1) 
each  alternative  consisting  of  the  toss  of  a  separate  coin.  That 
is,  X  may  select  any  coin  of  the  seven  he  pleases,  but  he  must 
select  one.  Now"  a  coin  must  fall  either  heads  or  tails  — 
it  matters  not  which  alternative  he  selects,  one  of  two  contin- 
gencies is  sure  to  occur  —  the  coin  will  fall  either  heads  or  tails, 
and  the  probability  of  each  will  be  one-half.  Call  the  fall  of 
heads,  ccmtingency  1,  and  the  fall  of  tails  contingency  2.  Then 
the  probability  of  contingency  1  will  be  one-half,  and  of  con- 
tingency 2  will  be  one-half.  (Columns  2  and  3.)  Next  let 
us  make  the  following  assumptions:  In  the  case  of  alternative 
A,  the  occurrence  of  contingency  1  will  involve  a  gain  or  loss 
of  nothing;  the  occurrence  of  contingency  2  will  involve  a  loss 
of  $3.00.  In  the  case  of  alternative  B,  the  occurrence  of  con- 
tingency 1  will  involve  a  gain  of  $1.00  and  of  contingency  2  a 
loss  of  $3.00,  etc.  Columns  4  and  5  contain  these  values  for 
each  alternative;  they  are  called  the  probable  surpluses  of  con- 
tingencies 1  and  2,  respectively.  A  gain  is  expressed  by  a  positive 
sign;  a  loss  by  a  negative  sign.  If  now  we  multiply  the  figures 
in  Colunm  2,  by  the  corresponding  figures  in  Column  4,  we  ob- 
tain Column  6,  and  by  the  same  operation  on  Columns  3  and  5, 
we  obtain  Column  7.  These  are  called  the  mean  surpluses  of  con- 
tingencies 1  and  2,  respectively:  their  algebraic  sum  is  con- 
tained in  Column  8,  and  is  called  the  presumption  of  gain  (or 
loss)  of  alternatives  A,  B,  C,  etc.  In  order  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  the  la^t  three  columns  represent,  let  us  consider 
some  one  alternative,  say  B.  To  say  the  chance  of  tossing  heads 
is  one-half,  is  to  say  that  if  the  coin  is  thrown  a  great  number 
of  times,  heads  will  turn  up,  on  an  average,  once  in  two  times. 
Say  the  coin  is  thrown  six  million  times;  then  heads  will  turn 
up  three  million  of  those  times,  and  tails  also  three  million. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  a  slight  percentage  error,  but  were  the 
number  of  times  indefinitolv  increased,  the  error  would  in- 
definitely  decrease.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
six  million  throws  X  will  gain  three  million  dollars  and  lose 
nine  million  dollars  if  he  accepts  alternative  B.  To  obtain 
the  amount  won  and  lost  at  each  throw,  on  the  average,  we 
must  divide  by  the  number  of  throws,  viz.  six  million.  This 
shows  that  the  mean  amount  gained  per  throw  will  be  one- 
half  a  dollar;  the  mean  amount  lost  will  be  one  dollar  and 
a  half.  These  are  the  figures  in  Columns  G  and  7  respectively. 
Column  8  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  two.  It  shows  that,  on 
the  average,  X  will  lose  one  dollar  on  every  throw.    A  similar 
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meaning  is  to  be  given  to  the  other  figures  in  Columns  6,  7 
and  8.  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  beM 
alternative  of  llie  seven,  the  one  promising  the  greatest  gain, 
is  G,  the  next  best  is  F,  the  next  E,  &c.,  A  being  the  worst. 

Table  I  is  the  expression  of  a  use-judgment  on  the  assump- 
tion that  units  of  happiness  are  equivalent  to  units  of  money. 
Dropping  this  erroneous  assumption,  let  us  consider  Table  1 1 
which  shows  a  slightly  more  complicated  use-judgment,  in  which 
the  probabilities  of  the  two  contingencies  are  unequal.  In  this 
table  the  surpluses  are  expressed  in  pathedon-minutes,  as  they 
should  be,  instead  of  in  dollars.  We  may  suppose  the  alterna- 
tives to  be  those  offered  by  the  fall  of  a  die  whose  faces  are 
unequal  in  area,  so  that  the  chance  of  face  1  turning  up  is  -^ 
and  of  not  turning  up  therefore  |i ;  of  face  2  turning  up  | 
and  of  not  turning  up  f ,  etc.  The  assumed  surpluses  of  tliese 
contingencies  are  recorded  in  Columns  4  and  5.  The  same 
principles  are  embodied  in  this  as  in  tlie  previous  use- judg- 
ment, and  by  the  same  operations  we  discover  tliat  alternative 
A  is  the  best,  C  the  next  best,  E  next,  and  1)  the  worst.  Wlien 
there  are  only  two  contingencies  to  an  alternative,  or  only  two 
are  considered,  we  shall  call  the  probability  of  that  contingency 
whose  probable  surplus  is  algebraically  tlie  greatest,  tlie  proha- 
hility  of  sxwccss,  and  its  probable  suri)lus,  tlie  surplus  of  success; 
the  probability  of  the  otlier  contingency  will  then  be  called  the 
prohdbility  of  failure  and  its  prol)able  surplus  the  surplus  of 
failure,  etc.  The  grounds  for  this  terminology  are  obvious ;  since 
the  only  reason  an  alternative  is,  in  general,  selected  is  because 
of  the  presumption  which  it  affords  of  happiness,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  that  contingency  which  affords  the  most  happiness 
would  be  deemed  a  successful  result  of  selecting  the  alternative. 
The  occurrence  of  the  other  contingency  would  constitute  fail- 
ure, of  which  there  is  always  risk. 

Table  III  shows  a  yet  more  complex  use- judgment,  contain- 
ing three  alternatives  of  four  equally  probable  contingencies 
each.  These  alternatives  may  be  considered  as  arising  from  the 
optional  casts  of  three  separate  dies  having  the  shape  of 
an  isohedral  tetrahedron,  each  corresponding  to  an  alternative. 
The  operations  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  example  —  the 
mean  surpluses  of  pain  and  pleasure  being  first  found 
by  multiplying  the  corresf)onding  columns  together,  and  the 
algebraic  sum  constituting  in  each  case  the  presumption  of 
happiness  of  the  corresponding  alternative. 

To  more  perfectly  reveal  tlie  nature  of  a  use-judgment  Table 
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IV  is  iiisorlvti.  It  is  the  complete  analysis  of  a  siii-lr  nlt.iii.i 
tive  c«nttiiniiip  five  contingencies  (Cohiiiiii  I).  'I'ln  pr..l..i 
biiities,  probable  surpluses,  and  mean  siirplusr>  ul'  i!m- 
contiotjencieB  are  given  in  columns  2,  3,  ami  -1  rr«jn'i'liMl\ 
The  algebraic  sum  of  the  figures  in  column  4  is,  nf  (.mtrsr.  ili 
prpBuniption  of  happiness  of  the  alternative  (ot|iial  in  tlii:^  t'\ 
amplu  to  —  ■^).  Now  it  may  be  said  of  anv  nuillTigeui'v  {]\:^ 
It  will  either  occur,  or  it  wUl  not.     Call  llio  uon-m-uurreiK'f  <■ 
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ing  anti-contingency;  and  if  a  use-judgment  is  consistent  witli 
itself,  we  should  always  obtain  thereby  the  same  result.  Let 
us  make  the  trial. 

Obviously  the  probability  of  an  anti-contingency  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  probability  of  its  contingency  from  unity.  Tliis 
figure  is  given  in  column  5.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  its 
probable  surplus  may  be  explained  thus:  If  any  contingency 
involved  in  an  alternative  fails  to  occur,  it  must  be  because 
some  one  of  its  associated  contingencies  occurs.  I^et  us  assume, 
for  example,  that  contingency  IV  fails  to  occur.  Now  con- 
tingencies are  either  independent,  or  they  are  not;  tliat  is  to 
say,  the  assumption  of  the  non-occurrence  of  any  one,  either  in- 
creases the  probability  of  each  of  the  others  in  ecjual  ratio,  or 
it  does  not.  Let  us  assume  the  contingencies  in  tlie  present 
example  to  be  independent.  Then  by  the  assumption  of  the 
non-occurrence  of  contingency  IV,  the  probability  of  each  of 
its  associates  is  increased  in  equal  ratio.  Moreover,  as  some 
one  of  them  must  occur,  the  sum  of  their  probabilities  must  be 
unity.  To  fulfil  both  these  conditions  the  probaliility  of  each 
of  the  associates  of  contingency  TV  must  be  multiplied  by  tlie 
reciprocal  of  the  probability  of  the  anti-contingency  of  contin- 
gency IV,  viz.,  by  I".  This  will  give  the  probability  of  each, 
assuming  the  non-occurrence  of  said  contingency.  Multiplying 
in  each  case  this  revised  probability  into  the  corresponding  prob- 
able surplus,  and  adding  together  the  four  mean  surpluses  thus 
obtained,  we  obtain  the  probable  sur])lus  of  the  anti-contingency 
of  contingency  IV, viz.  —1^.  ^lultiplying  this  into  its  proba- 
bility we  obtain  its  mean  surplus,  viz.  —  li,  and  if  this  be 
added  to  the  mean  surplus  of  contingency  IV  we  obtain  —  i^ 
as  the  presumption  of  happiness  of  the  alternative.  This  is 
the  same  result  as  is  obtained  by  adding  together  the  fig- 
ures in  column  4.  By  performing  these  same  operations  in  the 
ease  of  the  other  contingencies  the  result  is  the  same,  and 
thus  the  consistency  of  the  use-judgment  is  verified.  In  fjU't. 
if  we  substitute  letters  for  numbers  in  the  process  we  hav<? 
described,  and  equate  the  several  expressions  ohtaincvl  for  the 
presumption  of  happiness,  we  shall  get  a  series  of  irlenticnl 
equations,  (of  the  form  1  =  1)  showing  that  the  result  is  a 
general  one.  To  follow  the  explanation  we  liave  given  luay 
prove  rather  tedious,  but  he  who  does  so  understandingly  will 
have  no  difficulty  thereafter  in  comprehending  the  nature  of  a 
use- judgment. 

In  the  case  of  dependent  contingencies  no  general  rule    for 
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calculating  the  probable  surplus  can  be  given,  because  the  opera- 
tion will  vary  according  to  the  mode  of  dependence.  Hence 
alternatives  involving  such  contingencies  can  only  be  analyzed 
by  applying  to  them  the  theory  of  probabilities  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  conditions  peculiar  to  each. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  a  use-judgment  or  chresyllogism  may 
contain  any  number  of  alternatives,  that  each  alternative  may 
involve  any  number  of  contingencies,  that  the  probal)ility  of 
said  contingencies  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  that  tlieir  probable 
surpluses  may  be  positive  or  negative,  yet  exactly  the  same 
principle  exemplified  in  the  samples  shown  will  be  applicable 
in  determining  the  relative  presumption  of  happiness  of  the 
various  alternatives  exhibited  thereby.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
method  by  which  common  sense  always  judges,  and  by  the  same 
method  every  man,  when  he  acts  wisely,  guides  his  conduct; 
for  in  choosing  the  alternatives,  or  series  of  alternatives,  which 
constitute  his  conduct,  he  strives  at  each  moment  of  his  life  to 
select  the  best  offered  by  circumstances,  and  he  is  enabled  to 
select  the  best  from  among  those  offered,  by  a  process  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  explained.  One  important  difference, 
however,  must  be  noticed.  In  the  hypothetical  cases  we  have 
considered,  the  probabilities  and  probable  surpluses  are  assumed 
to  be  exactlv  known,  but  in  most  of  the  alternatives  offered  us 
in  life  these  quantities  must  be  estimated.  Xot  merely  is  the 
surplus  of  each  contingency  only  a  probable  surplus,  but  its 
probability  is  only  a  probable  probability.  It  is  in  the  esti- 
mation of  these  quantities  that  knowledge  is  most  useful.  With- 
out knowledge  we  are  unable  to  estimate  them  at  all,  and 
hence  have  no  guide  to  conduct.  The  greater  our  knowledge 
the  more  closely  can  they  be  estimated — were  we  omniscient, 
we  could  estimate  them  exactly.  As  knowledge  rests  upon  be- 
lief-judgments derived  from  observation,  the  ability  to  judge  of 
usefulness  rests,  in  its  final  analysis,  upon  observation.  In  all 
the  familiar  deliberate  acts  which  concern  our  personal  interest, 
particularly  those  whose  consequences  promise  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance, we  are  conscious  of  making  estimates  of  the  kind 
illustrated  —  attempting  to  approximate  the  pleasure  and  pain 
value,  not  of  some  one  of  the  possible  effects  or  contingencies 
of  the  alternatives  offered,  but  of  all  the  possible  effects  or 
contingencies  —  not  of  the  immediate  and  direct  contingencies 
alone,  but  of  the  remote  and  indirect  coniingencies  as  well  — 
seeking  to  measure  not  only  w^hat  we  shall  gain  if  the  con- 
tingency we  desire  eventuates,  but  what  we  shall  lose  if  it  fails 
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to  fveiifuiilf.  In  fact,  the  more  we  consiiior  [laitial  rilVii-  in 
the  m'j;li'ot  of  total,  the  more  what  we  do,  (Icpiirls  from  wliiit 
we  slioukl  or  ought  to  do, 

A  moral  being  may  be  define*!  as  one  |ir>j--L— cil  i<(  \ii|i- 
tion  and  capable  of  employing  ji  iisi^-jml^'mciit.  Al  iiiiy  ;iiiil 
every  moment  in  such  a  being^s  life,  iin  iniU'iinili'  iiiuiii"'r  m' 
alternatives  h  offered  him,  to  eadi  (if  wliiirli  fnnt".| d  /in  in- 
definite niutiliei'  of  coDtingeneieK,  uhoso  |ivi;li:iliilily  .iml  |i['iili:ilili> 
Hurpliis  must  bo  estimated,  if  at  all.  liy  the  iiiiliit'livi'  iiu'lliiulvx 
IIeu<«  the  general  expression  tor  u  usc-jiid^iDciit  or  fliri's^^ltn- 
gism  is  as  follows: 

Let  A,  B,  .  .  .  &e.,  bo  tli.'  iilt.Ti'Mlivfs  nlVrn-d.  i-uch 
involving  an  assemblage  of  (■(intin;;i>iii'i>-^.      Lcl   |i,  p^.  |i,     .      , 

Pn,  ,  &C. ;  p',  p'j  p'^      .       .       .       p',1,  &e.    Iir  th-'  yi'ViTtli    I'I'iil. III. Hill.- 

of  said  assoiiibliiges  of  contiiigcntn's  iTrpui  liii'l\.  b'1  li,  li  ti 
.  .  .  h„,  &<-.;  h',  h'^  h",  .  .  .  hV  Ar.  bii  l.l"M'.irn-|.MiMi- 
ing  prniiabic  sTir[ilitses:  Ihen  if  I'*,  I'p,  .  .  .  ,\i  (■  |i- 
resent  tlie  prcsiiniptions  of  liii))pi!u>-s  i>!  Ihe  ffViTiil  alti  rii.in\'  ■. 
the  fallowing  .-.iuiilions  will  W  Milid; 

Pa-1'i  I'l  l-p^hj  +  p^  ll.|-i      .      ,      ,      I'mll,,!- 
PB=p',ir, +  p'Jl'„  +  p'Jl',|  I      .      .      .      |i  „ll'n. 
and  po  with  iln'  other  allcniativrs.     Thr  .^i, ,'.!',    /A,   ri :  '.. 
valm  of  ilu:  ,.rrs„mi,ru,u  ul  h.ippn,,^.    Ili.    ,„.■'.,    .■-       ■ 
That  islosiiy.  IIum/-v/w"/;//;7i7/,  m-  •'.<>  fi'hn -<  .A  m  Mliriii.iiiM- 

natives  ronsidrrnl 'jiul   iIm^   nin,;l..T  ..:    .  ..i,tiii_- r..  ■■■.   .■■■■      ;■.■■■:- 

ingto  each  is  liMiiliil,     \\.' ilh^I'- ili^ -^n-i  l>i;''>  ■■!  ■  ■  ■    '■ 

natives  and  i-onsid.T  IIm.t  al..n.'  vli'.!.  ■  l''.  r,  .t  ^■.  .  .■  ..■.;.■  m    ^^■ 

offer,  the  f.'rciitesl  prrs pn..!.-  -\   l..i:..:r  ■  --. 

What  wo  haw. in  \»-.- >•"  i-^r..''    ■!  ■    -i,    ,;    ■■  ,  ■,     .    -j-.  :- 

mi'nt  holds  g.»"l  I'.ir  a  n-i-jnil.'  i            r.    ,..   .  .    ■!  ■  ii 

(letenniiie    a.'lr-    imi-l    I'l'    li..-          ;,■■.    ■'.  .1  ■.       .  !■■' 

method  of  cninni.iit   -.■h-i    .:'■■■    -'  •  ■ 

he  ]\i\^  doni.  111.'   li.-l    !,.■   ...',       I  ..■.!,( 

must  be  char;.'.'.!  tn  \h,-  \.r  .-.u-'  i;..i 
to  anv  ernir  in  tli.'  ['liiu  :,■;■     ■ 

The  fad  thai   .-iiiiiiiM.n    -  ■.  ■  ■  .      .      1    i,-    i,;- 

bilitv  to   ofr.T   IK    a    L-ui.l.-    I..       ■  .:;■  ! 

by  persons  m1,.i  Ii:i\..  n- 1-  ■■■  .■■■■■   ■■■    i-.' 

intapacity  of  si'ii'ju-c   i"  |i(.i\i'i.    .■    ■       ■    .     .    ..     ..;    .i;;;iiiii. 
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''It  is  all  very  well/^  say  they,  "to  talk  about  selecting  those 
acts  which  will  lead  to  the  greatest  happiness;  but  how  are  wo 
going  to  know  what  acts  will  so  lead?"  The  shallowness  of 
this  style  of  criticism  has  been  already  exposed  and  may  be 
further  exhibited  by  inquiring  what  alternative  they  have  to 
offer  us  for  the  theory  of  probability  as  a  guide  to  conduct. 
Not  being  omniscient  they  cannot  offer  us  certainty;  and  if 
they  offer  us  local  intuition  they  must  be  prepared  to  encounter 
the  objection  that  one  local  intuition  is  as  good  as  another. 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  would  derive  the  most  happi- 
ness from  the  alternatives  offered  by  his  surroundings  must 
employ  the  principle  we  have  revealed,  for  what  suggestible 
departure  therefrom  would  afford  a  greater  amount?  It  may 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  occasionally,  when  some  alternative 
is  offered  involving  a  contingency  whose  probable  surplus  is 
ver}'  great,  though  the  probal)ility  of  the  contingency  itself  is 
small,  that  such  an  alternative  should  perhaps  be  risked,  even 
if  some  other  affords  a  greater  presumption  of  happiness. 
But  those  who  deem  such  risks  justifiable  should  not  forget 
that  the  particular  grounds  upon  which  probabilitios  have  been 
estiiblished  are  a  matter  of  indifference  in  judgments  of  utility 
—  it  is  only  the  degrees  of  probability  wliich  are  considered. 
Hence,  if  such  a  risk  is  justified  on  any  one  occasion,  it  will 
be  justified  on  all  occasions  when  the  relative  probabilities  are 
the  same;  that  is,  if  a  man  is  justified  in  departing  in  a  s]>ecific 
manner  from  the  principle  of  the  use-judgment  once,  why  is 
he  not  justified  in  departing  twice  under  the  same  circumstances, 
and  if  twice  whv  not  three  times;  if  three  times,  wbv  not  four 

•  ■  < 

times,  etc.?  Indeed,  any  departure  from  the  princiy)le  we  have 
laid  down  involves  inconsistency  unless  the  departure  is  gov- 
erned by  some  principle  which  would  require  a  like  departure 
in  all  similar  cases  —  and  if  such  a  principle  is  ])roposablc, 
what  is  it? 

I  will  not  say  that  individuals  do  not  depart  from  this 
principle  —  I  will  not  say  that  in  departing  therefrom  they 
have  not  sometimes  been  the  gainers  —  I  will  say  that  in  the 
total  departure  therefrom  more  has  been  lost  than  has  been 
gained.  In  gambling  at  a  regular  gaming  establishment,  where 
the  chances  are  always  in  favor  of  the  establishment,  many 
men  have  won  —  but  more  have  lost.  Tt  woidd  be  absurd  for 
any  gambler  to  assert  that  because  lie  had  won  onee  on  a  great 
risk  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  could  therefore  safely  lake  the 
risk   thereafter.     The  principle  of   utility  embodied   in   a  use- 
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jii'ljiineiit  involves  risks,  but  the  risks  aro  cxiully  ii|i]:iir- 
liiiiuMi  to  till'  (irobability  of  the  contingencies,  ami  ul  tli.- 
surpluses  thertof,  instead  of  being  selecteil  I'nrtiiitoiistv.  Jliti 
niiiv,  and  often  do,  in  guiding  their  condui'l,  ik'|Hirt  frinu 
the  prineiplo  we  liave  discussed,  but  they  cannot  do  so  witlmiii 
at  the  same  time  departing  from  common  jicnsc.  Kjint  1in> 
said  that  whatever  rule  is  taken  as  the  ffHindntion  nf  mnmlHv 
it  must  bo  of  iiniversiil  application:  and  lliis  n*(|iiircii\i'nl  flu' 
rule  imposed  Yn  »  iise-jud^;iiieiif  fnUils.  for  il  is  iilninn>^  fvimi 
the  nature  of  pnihabilitv  t!i:il  Ihe  more  iiriiv.'r^nllv  .■ondiicl  i-^ 
controlled  bv  iKe-judL'ii'inits  llir  i:ri'ii(rr  the  prui^dtiliiy  lli^n 
bajipiness  will  ii]i|,nincli  a  luiivimum:  iiud  cv.tv  deji:irhin>'l|j.'i-- 

from  din.inishi>  -aid    iiml.iil.ililv.      In>l I.  thai    «hkli   l-;i|ilii.r 

remarke.?     of     (l,r     iiiatlirmaliciil     llii"irv     of    probidMliiv     nuv, 

with    eijual    JLMi,v.    1j.'    remarked    of    i| lallieioalind    lli..>i\ 

of  titilitv  — (■/  ;.,■  amtmuii  >v/,«.>  ,-r,i,„,'.l  l„  nilnilxliu,,. 

Now  one  w!io  employs  a  ns''-jndL'iiieiil   1o  IViri'eu^l   lln'  r.|i;'.  I 

is  controlled  Iiv  jiidirnirnf.  .<o  .l,.rivd.  iila\  \y'  cidU^d  an  >;i.,li.f 
—  the  hm-cr  an-.-ial  aiiiiiiaU  aro  ivpn-MiIaliMS  ol'  llii>  eta* 
One  who  eoIl^i.l^r■;  his  on  n  laonlv  l.ul  fi.'h-in'rt  il,e  re-t  n[ 
creation   niav   l,r   ,alled  ao   wrwl    (ih:    o,V>,  -  laaiih  )       iiitviT\ 

animals  ami    |.riinitive  men  hdve  attaim'.l    mkIi    a   -I, .■■.■,      

whose  consideration  extends  lo  his  f  rihe  or  "  -.iiil-"  ina'.  )-  .alLd 
a  phyn<d  (dr.  .^i^yv  ^  (HIk^}.  Om>  who>o  a.  t-  arr  ,-.iriir.i![..| 
by   their  pre-nnialde  ,.i1<.,i    oo   IIm-,.   ,-<,io].nHii^   hi-    iiaii..!,    i- 

the  iiatriolic  sfa-e.     dtir  who   in  a.-iiii^:    iMii-i,],.f.   m.iiil.in.!   ,i- 

a  whoh'  is  called  a  lu,„nnnl.,n,i,<  :  I  ..».■  «h Mif..!-   hi-  ...|i- 

duel'l.v  it^  |.re-iinialilr  rll.,  I  o|.mii  ^.inj.'di  Mv:ni..(i  i-  ,.,!:..l  a 
iiti/ihiri-ni. 

is  anv  portion  'iT  initli'H.i',  ■■   ■  - '  ■  ■■■                 ..■'  -ja.-. !  i..  .ji-l 

in  esiablislMni;  Uf  drM,.,,.  .a    .  ■  :  ■        ■■..■.  v-  ■   .-  a.Jia.i^:..] 

a  fjood  or  a   had    n.i-.-ii  ar,  .  ■.  ,-,■...-,,,(■  m.|. 

to  establish  a  ]ii-h  di-n-r  .,i'  .,■  ■  -i.-,.      1,.    .- ..i  ,-  ■- .,  . 


otherwise  -|ioi 
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since  it  is  a  clear  comprehension  of  these  alone  which  can  lead 
ns  to  the  goal  we  seek  —  the  definitions  of  tlio  words  riglit  and 
wrong.  These  definitions,  toward  which  we  liave  been  travelling 
80  long,  may  now  be  formulated,  thus : 

A  Right  act  is  an  act  of  Maximum  Utility — it  is 

that  act  among  those  at  any  moment  possible  whose  presumption 
of  happiness  is  a  maximujn.  A  WRONG  ACT  IS  ANY  ALTER- 
NATIVE OP  A  Right  Act  Or,  assuming  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  &c.  express 
the  presumptions  of  happiness  of  sentient  creation  correspond- 
ing to  alternatives  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  and  of  tliese  a  is  greater 
than  b,  or  Cj,  or  d,  &c.,  then  A  is  right  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  &c.  are 
all  of  them  wrong. 

Thus  voluntary  acts  are  divided  into  two  classes  (1)  Right, 
(2)  Not  right,  or  Wrong,  i.  e.,  wrong  is  equivalent  to  not  right, 
and  there  is  no  class  of  acts  whicli  are  neither  riglit  nor  wrong, 
which  neither  should  nor  should  not  be  done. 

Of  course  it  may  be  contended  that  occasionally  two  or  more 
alternatives  mav  arise  the  utility  of  which  is  exactly  the  same. 
Perhaps  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  case  mi<]:ht  occasion- 
ally occur;  but  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen  in  situations  where 
the  eifects  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  jjistify  careful  deliber- 
ation, that  such  deliberation  will  fail  to  develop  some  presump- 
tion, however  small,  in  favor  of  one  or  another  alternative, 
and  if  it  does  so  fail,  it  is  a  matter  of  indi (Terence  which 
alternative  is  selected. 

Any  act  which  is  adapted  to  attain  the  end  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  it  is  selected  nuiy  be  called  an  adaptive  act  — 
if  the  end  be  hedonistic  it  is  a  correct  act,  but  it  is  convenient 
to  restrict  the  word  right  to  that  class  of  correct  acts  whose  end 
is  the  utilitarian  end.  An  adaptive  act  may  be  correct  or  right, 
but  it  may  be  neither.  A  correct  act  is  adaptive,  and  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  A  right  act  is  botb  adaptive  and  correct. 
Thus  the  relative  meaning  of  these  terms  is  made  clear. 

It  may  be  objected  that  in  practical  affairs  we  seldom  or 
never  hear  men  refer  to  such  a  thing  as  a  presumptio-n  of  happi- 
ness or  the  probable  surplus  of  such  and  such  a  contingency, 
much  less  do  we  ever  perceive  them  casting  their  judgments 
into  such  forms  as  those  we  have  shown  as  representing  use- 
judgments.  Men  seem  to  get  along  very  well  without  knowl- 
edge of  this  character.  Neither  do  we  hear  men,  when  about 
their  ordinary  affairs,  refer  to  major  premises,  or  the  rules  of  the 
syllogism,  or  the  inverse  method  of  in^iirtion.  Nevertheless, 
as  already  noted,  they  use  the  inductive  or  common  sense  method 
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ns  ;i  piidc  ti)  I'l'liof  everj'  hour  of  their  lives  in  tlu'i 
afl'iiirs,  nuci  tln>y  would  UKe  it  in  all  nffnirs  diil  lln'v  i 
tlif  natuTL'  of  eommon  sense.  Similarly,  in  (111111111111 
tors  nu'ii  employ  UBe-judfcnients  as  glides  In  (niipliicl 
would  employ  them  in  an  matters  diii  thry  i-nn^i-leii 
to  eommon  sense.  Not  nnderstandiufc  Mn'  imliirc  n 
sense  any  more  in  the  One  case  than  in  the  ntln-r,  , 
they  leave  (he  realm  where  error  is  suhjet't  to  Ihi-  nm- 
of  immedinte  experience  tln'\  hennric  suhjeet  i<'  lln' 
tuitionism,  the  result  beinjr'  tluif  their  niean?^  iirr 
adapted  to  their  ends.  Sli-iiild  a  farmer  he  tohl  Ihal  ii 
fertilizing  his  field.  Bowing,  enlliviilinfr.  end  hnrvit'lin;: 
he  is  pursuinji  a  corr<'ct  pelicv.  hut  Ihal  al'dT  ihr' 
harvested  it  makes  no  <lilTer.>nee  whal"  is  done  w 
wliether  tliev  are  loft  in  Ihi'  lielil  to  rot.  led  tn  the 
sent  to  niiirket.  he  would  suspect  that  lie  »iis  n.il  h 
eommon  sense.  But  shonhi  he  he  hihl  Ihal  llii'  rer-i 
for  a  nation  lo  pursue  is  |e  prmhire  u,.:illl.  ;i-  er.,i„, 

possihle.    hill    thilt    its    lIK.tle    ef    ee(,- ll..|,.    |1-    ,|,-, 

lieintr   produeed.    is  of  no   ,;.u-',]wtw.    In'    "  m,M    ii, 
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importance  in  the  theory  of  utility.  In  the  last  chapter  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  word  probability,  besides  signifying  the 
measure  of  an  expectation's  validity,  could  be,  and  often  was, 
applied  to  expectations  of  the  higher  degrees  of  validity.  A 
similar  innocuous  equivocality  attaches  to  the  words  utility  or 
usefulness.  Besides  signifying  the  degree  of  an  alternative's 
presumption  of  happiness,  they  may  be  applied  to  alternatives 
of  the  higher  degrees  of  utility. 

To  fail  to  act  can  only  mean  to  select  that  alternative  wliich 
involves  the  minimum  of  activity,  whether  of  mind  or  body, 
the  presumable  surplus  of  happiness  of  this  alternative  being, 
in  general,  as  definite  as  that  of  any  other.  Now  a  luseful 
act  or  alternative  is  one  whose  presumption  of  happiness  is 
greater  than  the  alternative  of  minimum  activity,  except  when 
said  alternative  of  minimum  activity  involves  a  greater  pre- 
sumption than  any  other.  In  this  case  the  alternative  of  mini- 
mum activity  is  the  only  useful  one.  Any  useful  act  to  wliich 
there  is  an  alternative  more  useful  will  be  wrong;  otherwise 
it  will  be  right;  that  is  of  course,  a  right  act  is  simply  the  most 
useful  act.  Any  act  whose  presumable  surplus  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  alternative  of  minimum  activity  is  called  a  nse^ 
less  act,  except  when  the  utility  of  said  alternative  is  a  maximum, 
in  which  case  all  other  alternatives  are  useless.  A  harm  fid  act 
or  alternative  is  one  having  a  negative  presumption  of  happi- 
ness when  alternatives  involving  a  positive  presumption  are 
selectable.  The  meanings  of  the  words  useful,  useless,  and 
hajrmful  as  applied  to  objects  or  events  will,  from  what  is  here 
said,  be  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  foregoing  definitions  incidentally  partake  of  the  nature 
of  inductions.  I  have  sought  to  discover  and  express  by  them, 
with  as  high  a  degree  of  precision  as  possible,  the  meaning  which 
the  great  teachers  of  morality  in  all  ages  and  climes,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  vaguely  or  clearly,  must  have  intended  to  con- 
vey when  they  formulated  their  rules  for  the  guidance  of  man- 
kind —  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  intended  to  convey  any  meaning 
capable  of  being  made  consistent  with  itself  —  for  they  are 
founded  upon  the  only  distinction  in  experience  whose  interest 
to  mankind  persists  and  will  continue  to  persist  throughout 
all  countries  and  all  history,  independent  alike  of  space  and 
of  time  —  the  distinction  between  ])lcasure  and  pain.  They 
constitute  the  test  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  goodness  or 
badness,  the  usefulness  or  uselessness,  the  desirability  or  un- 
desirability,  not  only  of  voluntary  acts,  but  of  anything  and 
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evurvtlimg  whicli  affects  sentient  beings.  M;iny  oiiji  ili"ii 
tliem  will  (loubtlesB  occur  to  llie  roiu!(T,  Imt  I  ,iii]irLliiiii| 
there  will  be  two  of  particular  prouiinnncc.  Tin'  lir;^!  I'l'  t 
has  reference  to  the  relation  of  cousciLTitious  to  rifrlil  iii'l^ 
will  be  fuUy  treated  in  Chapter  6.  Tiic  scrnin!  rcfiTs  Xn 
fact  that  our  definitions  specify  nothing  caui'iTuiiit:  tliul 
essential  factor  —  the  dislribulion  of  hnppiiies,*.  .lu-ficc  w- 
seem  to  demand  that  sucli  Imppiin'ss  a^  tlm'  woi'li!  iiuiy  al 
should  be  equally  distributi'il,  II  is  jialpiiliiv  imt'iiir  llmi  mii 
of  men  should  have  all  the  |ili-asmv  aiul  iiri'itliiT  nil  lliu  ji 
Bentham  expressed  the  iitJlilariiiii  rjoi'lriii''  by  i^Hrrliu,!; 
the  object  of  voluntary  nets  shdnlrl  hi-  Ihc  gn-iitrst  hn\\\\\ 
of  the  greatest  number,  tln'ri'by  nuikin;:  the  miiuhfr  "!'  p.  i 
affected  a  factor  in  distiii';iiisliinj.'  ri^:li(  1'miii  «'iiiiiff.  We  I 
asserted  that  right  and  wmuf;  an*  ilrtmiiini'ii  nnly  by  llir 
sumption  of  happiness,  iiicicju'iiih'iii  ul'  ili-^iriimlion,  dimI  tl 
mains  for  us  to  justify  our  ih'liriitioiis  in  llii-  fiici-  lit  [\\,\i-  'ili 
tion,  which  will,  I  apprelifnil.  In'  a  vi'ry  p'llrl'al  niii'. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  liivl  jilacc'.  Ihr  assiimpliud  \\\ 
must  be  made  if  we  actvpt  llio  iiuuibrr  allcdi'd  a-  a  •  iit 
factor  in  distiui^uishing  right  I'ruai  wroii^;  luid  lir-l  In 
inquire  if  thcrf  is  any  uiii\crsally  acri'|ili'd  rnlo  \\\\\<\\  uill 

us  what  the  di:;tribution   of   liappiiios  -limdd    lii'.     ^\ I.I 

ask  a  Mohamm^>aan  Imw  liappiii.—  oi|m|,|   t Il-;ii' I 

would  reply  that  the  faithful  folhiw.Ts  nf  rlir  |.r.>|iK.i  nu-h 

get  the   buiiv   of   it.      .\   rlii ii;in   u.aild   .inn    il.,.    i   _l,i    ..' 

hated  foreigner  fo  aiiv  >liari'  in  liap|>jiii--.      A  'lit'    ■-■•  li.     i- 

that    in  the  di.-lril.Mlini,  ,,n,ii[>i,i,ir-    i,,.ii  -l,..i,!,l  ■ i,-.,:, 

before  women.  And  a  lliivln  umiM  rlain,  ih.ii  ,t  :-  ,,,ir. 
matter  of  ciiste.  Many  rini-ii.in-  u,.iiM  ipi^i'hi.iin  rli-i 
idolatrous  hcalhcii  havr^  ii<i  jn-i  lii!.'  i..  -!i,ii.  \'\  i'..  .I.--! 
of  the  elect  —  and  «ilh  vuvi-.n-  v.-.  r\.,i;..ii-,  |.r,.  n,  ■■  ,  ,,^1  „ 
and  creeds  would  a-vii-  lliai  in  il.i-  .!i-i  [■■!■  j  ---i  ■■!  'i:i|i|i'' 
little  or  none  sboul.l  \-a\\  (..  li.-  -'..n-  ■■;  r  ■■  ■■■  ■'■■■'.  -aIhI, 
righteous    sliouhl    gel    \v  lind^  .'■    f'"     '.■...:■■.!     ;■■.;      .1  l.r.l.      I 

deiillv  then,  there  i>  lihl.-  -  1  ■  1  .1  ...1 ':i   ■    •  .'.i.. 

dislril.uti.-n.  All  Iml  rii,  ':  ■  ■■■■,■■  ■,■  1  •  ■,  ■..■■  ■■,  ■ 
be  attributed  I.,  hnnl  .[.-1  .1.  ■■  ■  ■  1  ■  -r  1.  ■  ..n:.!  J. 
ment.  as  do.irma  alu;i^-  ,|...-       j  ■.  ■  ■,    ■■  ■.■:■■   [■,.■,.■  v.. 

claim  that  all   jier-'xi-.  ir;.'.    ■■;■■:  1.    ,  '-.i  .  -  \ 

character,  mighl    In   liav.-  .w       ■.'  ■'      '     ■  ■■■:..  i~;i. 

piiiu   uhieh   tia.   mmH,|   nr.-rl-  ■   :■■    .,!■-:-: 

Why  wmllne  r,|ii;iliiy  oT  .!i.h    .  11. r,.    .h,  ■■ 
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no  claimB?  If  not,  why  not?  If  so,  should  their  share  be  the 
same  as  that  of  men,  or  less,  and  if  less,  how  much  less  ?  These 
questions  must  be  answered,  or  at  least  answerable,  if  the  defini- 
tions we  are  discussing  are  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  Ad- 
mitting that  right  and  wrong  are  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  a  definition  consistent  with  itself  must  apply 
to  any  community  —  or  to  put  the  matter  more  generally  — 
must  apply  to  any  system  capable  of  pleasure  or  pain.  How 
then  would  a  definition,  involving  equal  distribution  as  an  essen- 
tial factor,  be  applied  to  a  system  consisting  of  various  animals, 
men,  horses,  dogs,  cows,  hawks,  crocodiles,  motlis  and  mosqui- 
toes? Should  the  distribution  be  equal?  If  not,  how  should 
it  be  determined?  Again  suppose  the  community  included  no 
men,  but  animals  only  —  how  then  would  the  definition  apply? 
I  am  aware  that  many  persons  would  dispose  of  this  matter 
by  saying  that,  as  animals  have  no  souls,  they  are  entitled  to 
no  consideration,  and  that  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  animals  should 
always  be  ignored  if  the  failure  to  ignore  it  diminishes  the 
pleasure  or  increases  the  pain  of  men.  Such  persons  would 
probably  claim  that  the  words  right  and  wrong  have  no  meaning 
when  applied  to  animals  alone.  Without  arguing  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  word  soul  has  any  definite  meaning,  or  witli- 
out  inquiring  how  we  are  to  know  which  animals  have,  and 
which  have  not,  souls,  the  question  may  be  asked :  Why  should 
the  possession  or  lack  of  possession  of  a  soul  make  any  differ- 
ence? Pain  is  pain  by  whomsoever  felt,  and  pleasure  is  pleas- 
ure. To  say  that  a  soul  has  anything  to  do  with  the  question 
of  right  and  wrong  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  right  and  wrong 
cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Indeed,  it 
is  so  obvious  that  dogma  alone  dictates  this  view  of  the  nature 
of  right  and  wrong  that  any  effort  to  oppose  it  by  reason  would 
be  superfluous. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  beings  which  feel  are  men,  horses, 
toads  or  flies;  it  is  the  quantity  of  pain  or  pleasure  produced, 
not  the  particular  configuration  of  the  body  of  the  being  who 
feels  it,  that  is  of  consequence.  If  a  man  will,  for  a  moment, 
cease  to  take  counsel  of  his  prejudices,  he  will  concede  that 
this  must  be  so.  For,  if  we  are  to  declare  that  the  shape  of 
the  body,  the  nature  of  the  tissues,  or  the  degree  of  intelligence, 
of  a  being,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  whether 
the  pleasure  or  pain  felt  by  it  are  worthy  of  estimate  in  the 
surplus  of  pleasure  which  it  is  our  duty  to  increase,  then  we 
must  be  able  to  give  some  reason  why  a  particular  shape  of 
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l)i»ly  nr  partitiiliir  degree  of  intelligence  jiiMilies  us  in  i^iiiinnL: 
tlir  |iiiiii  or  plciisure  associated  with  it.  The  iiicre  st:ili'iiiriil 
of  tills  condition  must  convince  us  of  tlie  fiitilJIv  of  iitti'iiipliM;: J 
to  formulate  a.  consistent  definition  of  riijlil  wliich  \viil  i)"i'l' 
it.  Surely  the  desirability  of  ploii^mv  or  Ilii>  iirnU^inlnIil.fl 
of  pain  cannot  depend  upon  whetlur  they  iiri'  U>h  hy  u  hi'ini* 
who  has  a  long  nose  rather  than  a  sliort  'uic,  hlink  liiiir  riitlu-P 
than  brown,  a  dark  ekin  rather  than  a  Uulit  am.',  l«ii  \i-'^<  ratli.'c 
than  four,  a  vertebrate  skeleton  rather  (hiin  iiii  iu'lieiiliilu  oiif; 
nor  can  it  de|X'nd  upon  whether  snid  lieiiij:  it-  iiime  uv  hwi 
proficient  in  nui  I  hematics,  is  Ix'tter  nr  wor^'  hi  di-|iiitatiMU.  i« 
callable  of  reasoning  or  iiiea])al)li>  of  i|.  Ir  it  ilm-.  -,i  ,t('|ii'iiilf 
then  it  is  in  onler  to  inquire  whiit  tiiiiv  bi-  tikmiiI  bv  Ilir  v.od- 
(h-simhie  or  inulcs-lrnhh  in  this  coniMriinii,  (Vili.iiJK  ib..  ,|,-li.^ 
llitmn  must  i.e  very  different  fn.ni  IJLtl  \vliieli  we  h-.wv  -iMit;-' 
for  the  definition  of  n./A/  and  irruun  dilrciniti-'s  i!i;ii  ,il  ./■  ■ 

ahlc  and  »ih/.:^ir,ih/c  when  those  «-..f.l-  siiv  n-rd  n] .|ii, 

fiealion.     Wo  niav  fed  as^:mvd  that  -I Id  ;i  .iMlidii" '  H, 

words  be  forundated  wiiich  weidd    Jm-IiU   lli.'ir  mm.  in   mm^m 
of  tlio  eoiidilhiii    noted,    it   wmdd    \,:,\r   mi   iriten-^t    li>i'    -i-; 

would   be   Nith.T   a   ttseless  d.-lhiilioii,   an. I    refer   U>  - .'   flir. 

Fpieuous   di>liiuli'm   in   esperieiu-e.      ll^   i-    ii|>..|]    llie   ).i'' ■ ■' 

lliat  eon^i.lenilJ'm   f,,r  them  slemld   b,-  I,,-  [i    ^>  ■     '  ■ 

(o  ),eli..ve  th.t   a    |Mrie  i.lank  was  r:,|.aitl,.  -,r  |,l.,,-.iiiv.  mimI   if 
Inid  nres..nb.l  L.  ii-  lu..  ^iflrrrril^.-  luel  ..|,|..    v...-     ,  li     \i, 


ill   fact,  the 
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ity  be  obtained  at  sdj'  cost?  Tliat  no  matter  how  smsll  m  and 
how  larjje  n,  that  tlie  alternative  involving  equality  was  right 
and  that  involving  inequality  was  wrong?  Should  the  totality 
of  happiness  always  be  sacrificed  to  its  distribution?  If  not, 
what  must  the  quantitative  relation  between  n  and  m  be 
which  would  justify  us  in  seleeting  the  one  or  the  other? 
There  is  obviously  no  ant^wer  to  this  question.  Hence  a  defini- 
tion involving  the  criterion  of  number  can  afford  no  consistent 
guide  to  conduct.  Indeed,  even  to  an  omniscient  being  it  could 
afford  no  guide;  because,  though  he  might  foresee  perfectly  the 
effect  of  all  alternatives  on  total  happiness  and  distribution, 
the  definition  would  afford  him  no  means  of  telling  what  rela- 
tion between  the  two  constituted  the  right  relation.  It  is  idle 
to  maintain  that  if  he  were  omniscient  he  would  then,  of  neces- 
sity, know  what  the  right  relation  was :  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  he  would  know  what  we,  according  to  this  view, 
do  not  know,  viz.,  the  meaning  of  the  word  right,  and  would 
be  admitting,  what  must  be  admitted,  that  we  use  the  word 
ri-ght  and  its  correlative  wrong  without  any  meaning  when  we 
attempt  to  incorporate  in  their  definition  the  factor  of  distri- 
bution. 

But  after  all,  when  we  examine  our  own  minds  critically,  we 
see  that  the  really  conspicuous  distinction  is  between  quantity 
of  pleasure  and  quantity  of  pain.  To  say  that  distribution  is  of 
importance,  is  merely  to  say  tliat  it  is  important  what  the  co- 
ordinates of  pleasuralilc  and  painful  states  of  consciousness  are ; 
it  is  to  say  that  a  given  pleasurable  state  B  is  desirable  l>ecause 
it  happens  to  he  preceded  by  state  A  and  succeeded  by  state  C; 
while  a  state  involving  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  pleasure 
E  is  less  desirable  brcaust;  preceded  by  state  I)  and  succeeded  by 
state  V.  This  is  all  that  we  assort  when  we  assert  one  distri- 
bution to  be  more  desirable  than  another,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  would  probably  he  impossible  to  give  a  consistent  meaning 
tn  the  word  dvsinihlf  when  used  in  this  connection.  If  the 
reader  thinks  otherwise,  let  him  attempt  to  give  a  real,  and 
useful,. definition  of  the  word  which  will  include  the  criterion 
of  di.itribution. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  examination  of  the 
mind  fails  to  disclose  any  principle,  independent  of  individual 
approval  or  disapproval,  by  which  one  distribution  of  pleasure 
and  pain  can  be  predicated  as  preferable  tn  another.  Even  the 
patriot  or  humanitarian  is  not  a  wholly  emancipated  egotist 
The  principle  thus  disclosed  I  shall  call  the  Dilemua  of  Dib- 
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TiiiTiiTTEON.     Kliould  the  reader  be  dit^posed  to  rcji'ct  llic  vrm-i- 
quonccs  of  tlii^  dilemma  on  the  ground  tliat  he  is  UTUilde  t') 
approve  them,  I  commend  to  him  a  con  si  deration  ttt  the  liih'inuilii 
of  intiiitionism,  discussed  in  Chapter  6.  I 

Mupt  we  then  conclude  that  our  ;diiiost  hi'-riiiiii'iililc  I'nnvii'-l 
tion  that  happiness  should  be  di-jlrilmtrd  i'r|ii:i||v  ununis  iiicn.Ji 

and  that  the  righteous  should  bi^  nMiiidi'd  ;iiMi  il iiri;:li 

punished,  is  all  a  delusion?     Muwt  we  admit  llinl  llirrf 
consistent  meaning  of  the  word  ghmild  vliii'li  can  Jii>'rify  t^iivliJ 
an  assertion?     By  no  means.     One  of  the  striin-:  lOHiins  ti 
confidence  that  the  definitions  we  hnvc  fiiven  miv  t!ini|i  \r 
looking  for  is  thnt,  animal  and  IniniiiM  nnlutv  hriuj:  ciin-liliitfilB 
as  thev  are,  these  praeticnllv  uriiv<r^n]lv  inliiiillcd   |iri.jiri.i 
itrc   dediicil)le  from  them.     Thi'    lirM    oV   llir-.-,-  miIiJ.tI.-    \^    x\y 
enssed   in   Ciiiipter  7  and  the  srcoiul   will  \"-  ulcared  u[i  ii 
present  eliiijitcr. 

On  pajre  1 2T  we  have  implied  lliat  a  (lay  whose  eurvi'  tif  ji 
ness  shows  a  surplus  of  pain  mipht  still  lie  cnnstderi'd  wrrrtli  i 
living,  and  that  im  egotistic  grnumV,  inoyifli'il  it  inehnlcd  : 
or  events  presumed  to  affi'rt  thv  -iit|>Iii-  iif  |i|iii-iin'  or  piiiii 
subsequent  days.  That  is,  the  iiiiiiii'(li:ili-  -ilijii  I.  pnrpos-'.  n)- 
of  an  art  mav  not  be  its  ultiuiiilr  ulijiii,  |iiii|io-e.  «r  \ 
When  a  fnriTH-r  tdiints  si-ed.  he  does  iml  d..  it  K.,;:::--  (I.. 
is  worth  doina  for  itself.  He  foresees,  nr -v  [.,■.  i -.  il  .,i  il;,.  i 
of  his  act  will  lie  the  giwvth  of  the  whent.  it-  liji.  niu-  in 
autumn,  the  luwe-^nnu'  of  tlie  ripm.-d  -r.iin,  ii-  il, :■.-'.■ 
grindini:.    etc..    and    linrillv    il-    riiii.iiiii|ii  ion    I'V    -  ■■  .     i..' 

throilfrh   Wliosi-   lil'r.    llill-  .Il-t;lill..d.    I,:ip|,it,..-.    I,,.r    ■.■■    ,i,.  r-, 

cither  that  of  liim  wlm  ,-ni,-,i„i...  ii,  ,.,■  |!^,l  ,,r ■■  ,  ,■  I, 

or  beings  lufiiuwrd  iiV  lltiu,      W.    -l   dl   .:d!   :i.l  :l.  I   V.r..   -  I., 

end  desirahli'  in  il^.d!'-     ;i   ,„■-:.-:  r.,,i  .■■),,i   ■.^,  il.. ,:,,, 

of  inducing  whhdi   il   i<  -I.,!.-'.  >■.■  -M'l  ,  ,11  ,■.,    .       ,     .-■.    , 


duciu- 
the  hrcf 
tained  I 
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These  proximate  ends  are  often  themselves  called  means.  Bread, 
for  example,  would  be  called  a  means  whose  proximate  end  is 
the  sustaining  of  life,  and  as  it  will  be  convenient  to  do  so,  I 
shall  extend  the  definition  of  the  word  means  so  as  to  include 
proximate  ends,  and  by  a  means  shall  signify  any  cause  of  an 
ultimate  end,  producible  or  modifiable  by  voluntary  acts.  Hence, 
when  I  say  that  a  right  act  is  that  one  among  two  or  more 
alternatives  which  is  the  presumable  means  of  attaining  the 
greatest  total  surplus  of  happiness,  irrespective  of  other  ends, 
I  but  recast  the  definition  given  on  page  143  in  terms  of  means 
and  ends.  In  other  words,  by  the  very  definition  of  the  word 
should,  and  the  only  one  which  is  at  once  useful,  intelligible, 
and  consistent  with  itself,  total  happiness  should  or  ought  to  be 
the  only  ultimate  end  of  voluntary  acts.  No  other  end  can 
justify  any  means,  and  this  end  justifies  all  means.  In  truth, 
this  statement  again  follows  directly  from  definition.  For  by 
the  phrase  to  justify  in  this  connection,  I  mean  to  make  con- 
sistent with  justice;  by  justice  I  mean  the  quality  common  to 
just  acts :  and  a  just  act  is  always  a  right  act. 

Means  and  ends  then  are  connected  with  one  another  by  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In  many  cases  of  very  general 
means,  the  means  and  ends  are  so  closely  related  as  to  be  mis- 
taken for  one  another.  Means,  in  fact,  are  continually  mistaken 
for  ends,  as  we  shall  have  ample  occasion  to  make  evident. 
Thus  many  persons  would  claim  that  life  was  an  end  in  itself, 
instead  of  one  of  the  means  —  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
happiness.  Yet  would  a  life  containing  no  happiness  in  itself, 
or  yielding  none  to  other  lives,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  of  any 
use?  Would  it  be  worth  striving  for  as  an  end?  If  so,  what 
meaning  can  be  given  the  words  use  and  worth  when  employed  in 
such  a  connection? 

Character  is  another  proximate  end  frequently  mistaken  for 
an  ultimate  one.  Those  who  fall  into  this  error  are  denomi- 
nated perfectionists.  Thoy  say  it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  human 
effort  to  perfect  human  character  — to  develop  the  faculties 
and  powers  with  which  nature  has  endowed  man  to  a  point  as 
near  perfection  as  possible;  but  when  they  come  to  specific 
statement  it  is  discovered  that  only  certain  parts  of  man's  char- 
acter should  be  developed  and  perfected.  Generosity,  honesty, 
benevolence,  tolerance,  and  unselfishness  in  general,  it  appears 
are  the  characteristics  to  cultivate.  Xnture,  however,  has  en- 
dowed us,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  certain  other  traits  — 
envy,  greed,  dishonesty,  vindictiveness,  and  similar  varieties  of 
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PPliisiiTii'sP.  Wliy  should  we  not  cultivate  these  traits?  Whv 
nnt  perfect  ourselvea  in  the  faculty  of  llrttin<:  Or  envc'f inj;  ur 
deceiving?  No  moralist  will  admit  tliat  sudl  rluiniL-tot'i'iticA 
are  worth  cultivating;  but  why  not?  They  htp  b  pnrt  of  out 
chnraeter  —  should  they  be   left  unperfeded  ? 

The  utilitarian  has  no  dUlitulty  in  explaining  wliy  un^iUl-ti- 
ness  should  be  cultivated,  and  selfishness  repressed  nm!  np)iuM'il, 
It  is  because  unselfishness  hi'-  t  ■  f  .    ' 
selfirihness  leads  away  fron  >  > 

ideal  of  character  is  easily 
not  explainable  at  all.     Tin 
Hon  why  honesty  is  better  i 
than  egotism,  except  his  per    i    '  i.  . 
test  of  ripht  and  wrong  tli;    i 
l)e,  by  the  taste  of  the  cniniiii.;iii',    ;ti 

We  uiifTJit,  if  we  pleased,  eiiiiitienih' 
piness  wliicli  ni;iiil<ind  have  ]irop'W.d  n 
cover  them  nil  tn  he  proximale.  if  im 

at  all.     If  is  ;i  strjinjre  hut  only  too  appJiii'nt  fiii't    thiil  rtiii 
are  dismally  ijrnnrant  of  what  tlicy  arc  really  scckinfj. 
fellow's  attitude  is  tj-pieal: 

"Not  enjoyment,  and  not  -soriviw, 

Ta  niir  destined  end  or  wn,v; 

But  to  net,  that  each  to-mi.rrew 

Finds  lis  fartliei-  th:in  to-,hi,v." 
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conduct  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  causation  —  that  voluntary 
acts  are  uncaused  or  free.  Now  they  must  mean  either  (1) 
That  volition  is  not  causally  related  to  acts,  or  (2)  That  volition 
itself  is  uncaused.  The  first  contention  would  mean  that  all 
acts  are  involuntary  —  that  it  is  futile  to  tell  men  to  act  in 
this  way  or  that,  because  even  should  they  attempt  to  do  so, 
the  acts  resulting  would  have  no  relation  to  those  which  they 
willed  to  do.  If  this  theory  indeed  be  true,  our  definition  of 
right  and  wrong  becomes  meaningless,  since  alternatives  are  non- 
existent and  hence  do  not  admit  of  selection.  Should  we,  for 
example,  will  to  walk  down  the  street  some  morning,  we  might 
find  ourselves  climbing  a  tree,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
voluntarily  to  prevent  this  act,  however  we  desired  to  prevent 
it,  since  our  volition  would  have  no  causal  relation  to  our  act 
or  to  its  prohibition.  On  such  an  assumption  men  cannot  do 
what  they  like.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  contention 
not  only  violates  the  common  sense  theory  of  conduct  as  herein 
expounded,  but  contradicts  the  universal  testimony  of  observa- 
tion, that  volition  is  causallv  related  to  action. 

But  perhaps  those  who  contend  that  the  will  is  free  do  not 
support  the  first  possible  interpretation  of  their  assertion,  but 
support  the  second  one  —  that  volition  itself  is  uncaused.  This 
contention  would  mean  that  the  distinctions  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary,  and  between  right  and  wrong  act«  are  real,  but 
of  no  service  as  guides  to  conduct.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  first, 
it  would  be  futile  to  tell  men  to  act  in  tins  way  or  in  that, 
since  such  advice  could  only  affect  their  conduct  by  affecting 
their  volition;  but  as  their  volition  is  uncaused  it  cannot  be 
affected  by  anytliing  at  all ;  hence  it  is  quite  useless  for  any  one 
to  advocate  a  guide  to  conduct,  since  no  one  could  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  even  if  they  wanted  to.  On  this  assumption  men 
can,  in  general,  do  what  they  like,  but  they  cannot,  in  any 
degree,  determine  that  which  they,  or  anyone  else,  likes,  since 
this  is  indeterminable.  Common  sense,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  not  only  can  men  do  what  they  like,  (within  the  limits  of 
the  physically  possible)  but  that  that  which  they  like  is  determi- 
nable, or  subject  to  causation.  Hence  it  is  useful  to  tell 
Mion  to  act  in  this  way  or  in  tliat ;  since,  if  they  will  to  guide 
their  own  conduct  by  the  advice  thus  given,  their  volition  will 
causally  affect  their  motives,  which,  being  the  determinants  of 
other  volitions,  will  determine  their  acts.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  capable  of 
serving  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  but  not  otherwise. 
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To  briiijx  out  yet  more  distinctly  the  oppo-ilimi  luluiiii  i. mi- 
nion sense  and  the  theory  of  free  hIII  lii  i  .  1 1 
of  punishment.  The  utilitarian  is.  in  .;j' r  ■  .  :..  ii.,' 
infliction  of  pain;  but  puniahnn^nt  is  |i;iini.:.  !'■■.  -  Hn  ]v- 
fore  deem  all  punishment  wronp?  Certainly  tV'[.  Any  irn',ni> 
which  presumably  result*  in  the  utilitaritin  end  is  rif;lit:  Ii.iim' 
when  punishment  so  results  it  is  ri^ht,  lint  lint  othr^rHi-e. 
Therefore,  pain,  though  never  an  ultimate  end,  rii:iy  he  ii  [irnvi- 
mate  one.  It  may  be  used  as  a  means  to  the  iilililiiriiiii  t>i;d, 
and  so  may  pleasure.  In  other  wnrds,  the  utititrifinii  n;:;!!'!!^ 
punishment  and  reward  precisely  as  he  dncs  any  and  ^dl  oilup 
means.  If  they  tend  to  tlic  end  nf  iitilily  tliey  are  umCuI  ; 
otherwise  they  are  not.  Puuislmieiit  Ims  no  iTliitiun  U\  v-'ii- 
geaneo,  but  is  a  means  to  the  end  nf  utility,  and  it  seelir-  >iitd 
end  by  two  routes:  (I)  By  causing:  piiin  to  him  wlin  I'ntiirtnt- 
wrong  acts  it  tends  to  prevent  tln'ir  repetition  by  tln'  pi'i-nn 
punished,  thrnuf;h  fear  of  repetitinn  id'  the  pain,  (i)  H\  rjiiu- 
ing  other  persons  tn  fear  similar  piinifliiiient  it  t'^nd"  to  |iri\i'i(l 
the  comniissimi  nf  simitar  acts  by  tlieni.  The  only  iisvfid  |.iir- 
posc  of  puiii!il!i!ient  therefore  is  hs  a  previiiildlive.  'i']u.-  niiin- 
ner  in  which  [mnishmcnt  (and  reward)  all'eel  enridiii!  i-  ex- 
plained in  more  iletail  in  Chapter  !).  ll  i<  perlnqw  iiiiiiiti>-:i)v 
to  sav  that  the  pain  inflicted  in  piini<lneei,t  .|>,.ii|.l  !.,■  \Uv  1,.,,-t 
wliieh  will  attain  the  end  snii-bt.  I'Voin  this  l.riH  e\|OaiiaUnn 
of  the  utility  nf  |.unishment  the  utility  i^f  rewant  uill  !..■  :,]>- 
parent. 
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by  any  cause.     Under  such  conditions   punishment  might  grat- 
ify vengeance,  but  vengeance  is  not  a  useful  end. 

The  doctrine  of  free  will  is  obviously  utterly  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  and  even  those  who  claim  that  they  support  it, 
by  their  acts  prove  that  they  do  not.  Any  man  who  attempts  to 
affect  the  conduct  of  others  through  their  volition  by  persuasion, 
advice,  threats,  or  in  any  other  manner,  proves  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  theory  of  free  will,  and  as  every  sane  man  has  done 
these  things,  and  intends  to  do  them  again,  more  or  less  often, 
it  follows  that  no  sane  man  believes  in  that  doctrine,  though 
many  think  they  do. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  if  the  theory  of  free  will  be  rejected, 
if  all  acts  are  determined  by  the  law  of  causation,  what  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  affect  things  —  of  trying  to  do  anything?  If 
everything  is  controlled  by  causation,  human  effort  can  better 
nothing,  and  hence  all  human  effort  is  useless.  This  attitude 
of  mind  is  what  is  known  as  fatalism,  and  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral belief  that  between  free  will  and  fatalism  there  is  no  alter- 
native. The  generality  of  such  a  belief  is  one  of  tlie  best  evi- 
dences that  the  nature  of  common  sense  has  never  been  really 
apprehended;  for  common  sense  not  only  supplies  an  alterna- 
tive, but  is  itself  the  alternative. 

The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  misapprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  useful,  just  as  the  difficulty  about  the  existence 
of  the  external  world  arises  from  misapprehension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  existence.  Hence,  the  chief  question  of  ethics, 
as  of  metaphysics,  is  a  verbal  question,  and  can  be  answered  by 
sufficiently  defining  a  word.  Tlio  ordinarily  understood  mean- 
ing of  the  word  useful  is  sufficient  for  some  purposes,  but  not  for 
this  one.  Let  us  see  just  how  the  fatalist  deceives  himself  by 
not  understanding  his  own  meaning. 

The  utilitarian  expresses  by  the  word  usefulness  a  definite 
quality  of  alternatives  —  a  quality  specified  on  page  145.  He 
asserts  that  when  men  select  alternatives  having  this  quality 
they  have  performed  a  useful  act.  What  then  can  the  fatalist 
mean  when  he  says  the  selection  of  such  alternatives  is  use- 
less? Employing  the  words  useful  and  useless  in  the  utili- 
tarian sense,  such  an  assertion  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Evidently  the  fatalist  is  attempting  to  express  something  more 
than  a  contradiction.  Therefore  he  must  imply  by  the  term 
usefulness  a  different  quality  from  that  implied  by  the  utili- 
tarian. 

Now  the  fatalist  in  saying  that  there  is  no  use  in  doing  any- 
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tliiiif:,  in  inakiiifi;  any  effort,  in  performiiif;  nnv  act,  rtiiist  iinini 
uitluT  (1)  That  all  acts  are  equally  ii^<4(.-ss,  or  (•^)  Tliat  li.  ,li. 
notliinfT  nt  all  is  the  only  useful  tiling  to  do.  If  it  in  till'  Ur»* 
meaning  that  the  fatalist  18  trying  to  exprpsa,  it  iir"  apparf'Ili  I 
that  he  elects  to  employ  the  word  uselessHmi  to  t'spri>i«  tiiii  ■ 
common  quality  of  voluntary  nets,  since  no  other  mfaiiing  iif 
tlie  word  would  justify  his  as^M^rtion.  Thie  (|iiiilily  is  vnliiinti, 
and  so  far  aa  known  no  other,  *'xci'|it  cnnwiou.-'iiis:;.  i-  itriivcv-nlly 
conjoined  with  it.  Hence  invnhmlarv  ai'ls  woiilil  hr  \\w  onK 
useful  ones.  Of  course  with  -mli  ;i  iinMuiii.ii  nl'  tin-  word  ii.ii- 
/(;,«.«,  the  assertion  of  the  fatalifl  (hal  all  vuhmiarv  ai'ts  an'  ii-i'lr— 
is  true  —  biit  it  is  not  interi'^^tiii^'.  It  is  un'h'lv  suvin;;  dial  mIihi 
IP,  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ihi'  fatali-il  incaiis  tlin!  to  du  iiolli- 
ing  at  all  is  the  only  useful  lliiiiy  m  ,|fi.  ]„■  must  uieitu  by  .u 
useful  act  the  act  involviuj:  niinitniiiu  ;irti\ily.  ay  lii'  mii-t  hfive 
discovered  some  i-lass  of  exjici'iciici's  miiviTr^ally  riuiininid  u  idi 
the  act  of  iiiininium  activity,  ti>  tin  ruriDnnn  i|iMli(y  nl'  w  lij.  Ii  In' 
gives  the  name  ii'<efulnexs.  On  the  llr-'l  -U|i|"i-iiioii,  lii^  ii~~"C--- 
tion  is  again  nnlv  a  wuv  of  sa\iii;:  llial  Mlial  is.  i^:  tin-  hukIiI 
he  unintcresfin;:  if  true.'  On  ih.>  siri.nil.  Id-  ii^^.Tlinn  tt.iiil.l  U' 
intcrestintr  if  (rue,  hut  it  wnvihl  not  he  true.  The  [;ifali-t  li«= 
discovered  no  sueh  class  of  o\]ier'ieii<'ei-  iULd  \\ui\\<\  u^l  proti'Ml 
that  he  had.  The  fntnlist,  or  iiuhvd  auvnn,.  \^l,...lrM„-  h,t,ili-i,i 
the  only  allerualivo  of  free  will,  i^  -im],h  ..  r,>MMi-'.|  [.■■i-ui 
who  thinks  1li;il  hv  doinir  notlnuL;    he  eaii  ,-.-ii|ir  [.ri'lnninii-  :i 

volunhiry  net.       11.-    f.-I'L-'l-  lli.ll    iU-  nrl    ..r   ,,iiiii „■■    .;.■h^ir^.    if 

and   if'nof   vidnnlavilv   -r!..!-!.   i[    1~   <■■■<    .,    |Mfl    ..I    ..■■!.:  i.|.       h," 
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could  not  exist  long,  since  they  would  very  soon  die  of  starva- 
tion. Eating  is  not  an  act  of  minimum  activity.  To  expose 
these  sophistries  which  have  plagued  philosophers  for  ages, 
nothing  is  required  but  common  sense,  for  common  sense  is  as 
applicable  to  philosophy  as  it  is  to  farming.  It  tests  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  use,  right,  exist,  etc.,  by  the  same  methods 
it  would  employ  in  the  case  of  the  words  hat,  or  house,  or 
pea  soup,  and  however  opposed  to  immemorial  usage  the  re- 
quirement may  be,  it  insists  that  the  first  class  of  words  must 
have  a  definite  meaning,  just  as  the  second  class  must  have  one, 
in  order  to  be  of  service  to  mankind. 

The  analysis  of  common  sense  here  brought  to  a  close,  I  be- 
lieve is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  to  which  I  design  applying  it. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  complete.  To  make  it  so  would 
require  a  work  many  times  longer  than  this  one.  In  its  formu- 
lation I  have  followed  the  scientific  —  not  the  historic  method. 
I  have  not  endeavored  to  discover  any  universally  applied  cri- 
terion of  meaning,  of  truth,  or  of  right  —  indeed,  I  have  shown 
that  such  criteria  do  not  exist,  although  they  ought  to.  Criteria 
common  to  all  minds,  however,  do  exist,  though  they  are  not 
consistently  and  universally  applied  by  all  minds.  Such  com- 
mon criteria  I  believe  I  have  in  the  foregoing  examination  dis- 
closed, and  upon  the  distinction  between  them  and  all  others, 
have  founded  the  distinction  between  common  sense  and  all 
other  varieties  of  sense.  I  do  not  claim  that  all  men  at  all 
times  test  or  have  tested  the  intelligibility  of  terms  by  the  cri- 
teria laid  down  in  Chapter  1 ;  that  they  test  or  have  tested  the 
truth  of  propositions  by  a  belief -judgment;  that  they  test  or 
have  tested  the  utility  of  acts  by  a  use-judgment.  I  do  claim 
that  they  ought  to  do  so. 

The  main  difficulty  with  theories  of  morals  thus  far  has  been 
that  philosophers  have  sought  a  universal  moral  criterion  when 
none  existed.  To  overihrow  the  utilitarian  doctrine  it  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  show  that  men  sometimes  do  not  act  from 
considerations  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  but  such  a  criticism  no 
more  invalidates  the  utilitarian  criterion  of  moralitv  than  the 
demonstration  that  men  sometimes  do  not  reason  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  syllogism  invalidates  deductive  logic.  It  is 
merely  a  reminder  that  there  is  a  difference  between  cor- 
rect and  incorrect  reasoning  and  conduct  —  between  what  ought 
to  be,  and  what  is.  This  has  been  long  recognized  in  logic, 
but    criticisms    of    the    theory    of    utility    like    that    cited. 
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sIkhv  that  it  hat;  not  been  recognized  in  ethics.  I  n\-Av  nn 
c'lnim  tliat  the  production  of  Ijappinesa  or  the  prevnuinii  n£ 
pain  are  tlie  only  ultimate  ends  wliieh  deterinim-  tlu'  uctK,  evwi 
of  egotists.  Acts  may  have  many  ultimate  ends.  The  oiid  may 
he  determined  solely  by  habit,  aud  often  is;  riiinv  oftt-n  it  is 
individual  happiness  only  which  is  sought,  and  tlii-.  us  in  thn 
acts  of  revengeful  or  malicious  f  ha  meters,  niav  iic  fnuml  ill  tlia 
unhappiness  of  others.  What  ]  do  claim  id  tluit  lliuu.iih  iiiiiny 
ends  may  he  possible,  only  one  uiiiy  hr  ri'jhi. 

The  criteria  of  intelligibility,  of  truth,  mid  of  utility  wre  Tint 
inventifms;  they  are  discon-rij's.  I'lii|iiniijihiTt=  tail  mi  more 
invent  them  than  Newton  eoiilrl  invent  the  low  of  t;i'ii^ili>li"il- 
The  iiniforniiticH  of  nature  ani5  of  hiiniaii  r:itiire  arc  iilike  di>- 
closoil  bv  an  examination  of  the  mind.  Tliev  are  unirnnidliri 
of  mind  — indeed  they  could  n.i]  he  niiiron'nitics  of  iinvlliinrr 
e^e.  sinee  noihinfr  else  exists. 

In  this  anc!  the  preceding  cluplei-;  I  luivc  sonj;lil  l<>  •■-\,\]\. 
Hsh,   and   eincidiite  bv   discnssi.m.   llie    rurulmiipnhil   dilnnh.ih.- 
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discuss  the  subject,  without  assigning  definite  meanings  to  the 
fundamental  terms  involved.  If  an  issue  between  the  meanings 
herein  set  forth  and  others,  testable  and  tested,  may  be  raised, 
it  would  be  time  well  spent  to  debate  their  respective  claims 
to  recognition ;  but  such  an  issue  to  have  any  interest  must  be 
between  one  distinct  meaning  and  another.  It  must  not  be 
between  a  meaning  and  no  meaning.  Such  an  issue  may  no 
doubt  be  raised,  but  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  has  not  yet  been 
raised.  In  the  absence  therefore  of  alternative  meanings,  I  sliall 
adhere  to  my  own,  trusting  to  future  criticism  to  correct  them 
if  they  tend  to  mislead. 

Having  now  in  our  possession  the  criteria  of  common  sense, 
we  may  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  principal  modes  of 
deviation  therefrom,  without  danger  of  making  mere  fortuitous 
differences  of  opinion  the  foundation  of  criticism.  We  shall  not 
make  received  opinions  the  test  of  truth  and  right,  but  shall 
make  truth  and  right  the  test  of  received  opinions.  Common 
sense  shall  be  the  criterion  of  custom,  instead  of  custom  the 
criterion  of  common  sense.  This  procedure,  though  unusual, 
is  wiser  than  generally  believed. 
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Jndf^mcnts,  whether  of  Imlicf  or  of  use,  wli 
authority  from  any  Bource  o  " 
em,rs.  arn]  -rror  ia  their  ca 
from  cOTninon  sfnsc,  is  of  t«- 
nial.     To  varietifs  of  the  firsl   i-l. 
ccnlricily  aru  attached,  a 
and  to  varietii's  of  the  socond  v\.\<^ 
Biich  as  orthoilDj-i/,  jtirly.  r 

In  tho  iitiiily  of  mental 
recognize  insanitv,  or  ahnojiuiil   i!r\  Miiun   rnnii  i  .huiik.ii   -,r-.', 
as  of  several   distinct  kiriili-   ..r  .1,!--.-       n,  r   ,i;i.iK-i-    -i 
nion   sense   (vill   enable    ns    t.>   i'l.i--iii    n..iiii.il    :ii  \  i.n  n.n-    in     i 

similar  manner.     Not  that  lli.' v:ii  i.li.-  [..  I„.  ,|,-,  i,-.  i  .n - 

fined  to  iiorinal  errnr  —  thcv  are  eumiiinii  |.l  nlninniLiI  >  in.r  h 
well — and  mav  all  he  rejiardi'd  as  kiuil-  i>r  i  lii--i-  i>l'  in.nii.i. 
of  siK'h  universal  evlensinn  thai  we  iiiiiy  sav  im  "ii''  in  llie  ^M■|■|d 
is  entirely  fni'  from  them,  'I'lipy  lire  ol'  lime  elu— !■■-:  /•luw 
nirinia.  profi'i-Diimiiia.  and  ii'ithoni'iiitii.  \j.-\  Ur  di-eii?-  ihi'M). 
briefly  in  onliT. 

I^ioconiaiiia  ((Jr.  Atty(K  =  word  : /wciu  =liiaihli'— )  i-  ii  (>m>s"- 
qu.-nee  of  the  ne.'essity  whirli  uhm,  .■,re  iHnlri'  -,l  I  hnl,  in-  lii 
syrnhols,  and  arises  frnm  coiiry-i.'n   in  I  lie  n-.'  ni   h  .  ■■    .,  nil>.  '- 

men  fall  into  ih.'  wmr  ..(  .i,|.|,..-:m.'  iIut  i1„  „  ,  m  J  „  .,"„!,.„;:,- 
tion  of  svtJihnls  is  ivn^-^Tiiii.,  Tl  :  -  T-  ^■■-i  ;  :!.■  i  ^.^  ,,r|,!v 
forms   of  tliou-lit    f-.r   lln.-J  ;    "'•■  ■'.  •'■■■.  m,    "   -■    ..    -"Hel    ■:■.- 
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mania,  but  none  from  logomania,  and  I  may  predict  with  con- 
fidence that  whatever  errors  may  be  discovered  in  the  present 
work  will  be  due  to  this  pervasive  weakness  of  the  human 
intellect,  for  I  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  infirmities  which  have 
so  universally  beset  acuter  minds. 

Every  variety  of  sophistry  is  fostered  by  logomania,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  other  forms  of  mania  could  maintain  their  domin- 
ion in  the  normal  mind  were  logomania  dislodged,  for  words 
are  as  well  adapted  to  the  concealment  as  to  the  expression  of 
truth.  In  all  departments  of  human  thought  delusions  are 
concealed  by  phrases,  such  as  "the  point  of  view,"  "the  dis- 
crepancy between  theory  and  practice,"  and  others,  by  which 
evidence  is  nullified  and  inconsistencies  reconciled.  So  insep- 
arable are  expressions  of  this  character  from  sophistry  that  they 
may  well  be  called  sophist's  companions. 

From  logomania  spring  the  various  forms  of  mysticism, 
metaphysical,  theological,  and  political,  and  the  low  standard 
of  comprehension  pertaining  thereto.  A  mystic  deems  that  he 
understands  a  proposition  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  sound  of  its 
terms.  This  substitution  of  sound  for  sense  results  in  paralysis 
of  the  understanding  and  a  love  of  vagueness  for  its  own  sake 
which  may  develop  into  a  kind  of  pathomania.  So  influenced 
are  some  persons  by  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  dressing  to  tlieir 
truth,  that  were  we  to  express  the  proposition  that  two  and  two 
are  four  in  sufficiently  obscure  and  rhythmical  language  they 
would  hail  the  effort  as  the  inspiration  of  a  seer.  Indeed  I 
confidently  expect  that  a  common  criticism  of  the  utilitarian 
ideal  as  herein  set  forth  will  be  that  it  is  too  distinct  —  too 
definite  —  that  quantity  of  happiness,  considered  as  a  magni- 
tude—  as  something  capable  of  definition  and  measurement, 
like  pig  iron  or  coal,  is  altogether  too  unworthy  and  vulgar  an 
object  for  high-minded  human  beings  to  seek.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  time  to  refer  to  ideals  in  obscure  and  figurative  language, 
and  if  the  sound  value  of  their  expression  can  be  enhanced  by 
giving  it  poetical  form,  they  are  deemed  particularly  wortliy 
of  respect.  Should  I  proclaim  the  elevation  of  humanity,  the 
regeneration  of  mankind,  or  the  ennobling  of  the  race,  as  the 
object  of  human  endeavor,  I  should  doubtless  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  people  to  agree  with  me,  and  general  agreement  would 
be  easier  to  secure  from  the  fact  that  no  one  would  have  any 
clear  idea  of  just  what  it  was  to  which  he  was  agreeing.  No 
doubt  this  system  has  its  advantages,  but  if  we  are  content  with 
the  vague  lucubration  thus  substituted  for  the  discussion  of  a 
11 
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cotiimon  seiisp  ideal,  we  must  be  confpnt  to  li';ivc  tlif  i|ii 
riglit  and  wrong  in  the  chaos  in  which  wc  liiitl  it.  and 
liave  need  of  all  the  question-begging  r|)itlu'ls  wliuli 
guage  can  afford  in  order  to  "rcconfili'"  ciuilridirl 
"interpret"  absurdities.  He  who  dwnie  lliu  viiIiil'  of 
is  to  be  measured  by  its  indistinctness  will  cortuinly 
sympathy  for  that  of  utilitarianism, 

Logomania  leads  to  at  least  one  other  imporlunt  (-liis;! 
besides  those  which  arise  from  the  pi]iiivocnlity  ;nid  nvn 
terms.  This  class  originates  fnini  u  prurrss  whiiii 
termed  verbal  emascviaiivn.  Terms  wliicb  fruiii  riKlnni 
habitual  assoeintion  have,  in  tlie  pojiuhir  mind,  i-urui' 
garded  as  important  —  as  expre<-in;:  simn'  vitnl  olijii 
distinction  in,  experience  —  are  ii<i'd  lo  I'Vprr-n  wnin' 
little  or  no  importance.  Thus  thi'  mind  is  rni:ili'd  1>\ 
bols,and  distinctions  of  no  roiil  iiins<'i|iK'm,'e  tn  si^nlii'i 
come  to  servo  iis  guides  to  coiidm-t.  S'liiii'tiincs  (ltih- 
posely  pmasniliih'd  by  dislioncst  [iiTfion^  with  Intml  (■! 
but  more  freiiui'iitly  tlie  process  i^  spiintDiicnu;^.  y-' 
often  as  not  in  sclf-doception.  IjiriTciu*i'<  in  wliti-b  i m, 
tt;rnis  are  ompl'iycd  li'iid  to  pro|iosilimw  wliirli.  tli-n 
are  of  no  iiili       ■       —  •         - 
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iacorrect  by  discOTering  what  convictions  are,  and  what  are  not, 
in  their  minds  are  usually  victims  of  proteroinania.  What  they 
telieye  they  call  tme  —  what  they  disbeliove  they  call  untrue  — 
what  they  approve  they  call  right — what  they  disapprove  tJiey 
fnUvTong  —  and  they  measure  probnhilify  by  the  stren-gth.  in- 
flead  of  by  the  origitt,  of  their  convictions.  A  dogmatist  is  an 
intuitionist  whose  convictions  are  those  of  his  owu  eoiiiiniinity 
or  some  particular  class  thereof,  Dofrmatism  is  merely  the 
tommoneet  form  of  intuitionisni.  So  frequently  shall  we  have 
I'ccasioii  to  refer  to  this  ubiquitous  opponent  of  cnitinion  sense 
in  the  following  pages  that  further  discussion  of  its  nature  at 
this  point  is  superfluous. 

Scarcely  less  general  than,  and  closely  allied  to,  proteroinania 
is  pathomania  (Or.  mtow^sensihility:  /Jin»io  =  madnes3),  which 
results  from  the  employment  of  emotion  or  sentiment  as  a 
sabstitute  for  judgment  in  distinguish  in;;  truth  from  untruth, 
and  right  from  wrong.  The  pathomaniac  will  reject  any  prin- 
tiple  or  precept  which  he  dislike;!  to  believe  or  approve,  and 
recognizes  truth  and  Tightness  by  a  kind  nf  filling,  which  is  only 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  intmlmn  of  the  proteromnniac  by 
its  emotional  nature.  The  violntiim  of  this  feeling  he  looks 
upon  with  horror,  thus  regarding  moridily  as  a  kin<l  of  hya- 
tpria,  instead  of  a  branch  —  and  llie  main  branch  —  of  common 
wnse.  The  sophist's  companions  mo;=t  in  w^-v  by  [tathomaniacs 
usually  include  the  words  hohi.  mu-ri'tJ.  ilir'ine.  and  tliey  are  fond 
of  referring  to  the  higher  thimijhl  or  the  .tiyiritnal  life.  They 
are  generally  persons  of  excellent  diameter,  but  their  conduct 
fails  to  get  the  benefit  thereof  because  they  make  emotion  a 
guide,  as  well  as  a  motive,  to  conduct.  fJunpowilcr  is  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  impelling  a  projectile,  but  a  poor  means  of 
guiding  it.  In  conduct,  as  in  shooting,  the  means  of  direction 
and  the  means  of  impulsion  should  be  distinct,  Emotion  is  not 
a  useful  guide,  though  it  may  be  ii  useful  motive,  to  action. 
Common  sense  is  the  only  useful  guide  an<l  to  substitute  for  it 
nnv  emotional  impulse  is  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  animals. 
Emotions  can  no  more  aid  in  distinguishing  right  from  wrong 
than  in  distinguishing  tnith  from  untruth. 

The  three  forms  of  mania  discussed,  conddned  or  uncom- 
hined,  are  responsible  for  practically  all,  if  not  all.  of  the  normal 
deviations  from  sense  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  .Mthough 
conspicuous  in  every  phase  of  human  activity,  the  most  biineful 
influence  of  these  errors  is  that  involved  in  the  corruption  which 
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tlioy  introducL'  into  the  various  codes  of  iiionil^.  Lind  of  jmlilif 
morula  in  particular. 

It  needs  but  the  most  superficial  nb:ifrvnli(m  of  tin-  urtim* 
of  society  to  discover  that  standards  of  j)ul»lic  f-nnduet  arc  viififl- 
hle  in  a  high   dcfrree.     Public  mis   ;iri-  iii'i'c)itv(i   »r  ri'ji-ch'd,   I 
ajiproved  or  disapproved,  on  mony  ili-iim't  j;!''"""''^.    Thi-  dcli'N  I 
miniufi  distinction  may  be  that  ln'twnii  rij;l(l  imd  wmnjr.  i-x|i»i|i-  i 
ent  and  inoxpediont,  economic  iitid  unciuiiimiic,  jiiht  aii'l  unj'iW,   ' 
Christian  and  unehristian,  conservative  and  radiiiil,  or  iinv  nltir-r  \ 
which  circumstances  may  suggest.     I  dccin  ji  uiiiiccri--siirv' t" ''it'- 
examples  of  flio  application  of  kucIi  stiiiirlard-i.     Tin'  i-ditoflul   ' 
piijro  of  the  first  newspaper  which  llic  rciidiT  iiiav  (ak.'  uii  will    ' 
probably  afford  several.     This  l..iii<r  thr  cn-c.  it  'lu'Ciirin-^  pi  rlt- 
nont    to    inc|iiire    what    relation    Ijn-i.    >iiiiidiird-i    bi^ir    In    iiiii> 
another.     Arc  tlic  various  antithetiiid  tfriii-  we  have  ciicil  nuT.'lv 
a  series  of  svnonvnis?     Are  the  lii-liiu'timis  cxpro-ed  l|v  I'li'ti 
in  realilv  the  same  distinction,  whii.|i,  hi'  fl„i  divm*  of  '.o-ton. 
has  come  to  be  expressed  hv  tcrui-^  .iiir.'ivnl  in  s.iruid.  iin-i  iuil' 
everv  nutwanl  and  visilde  si^rn  of  ln-iu;;  dilTcn^nt  in  sen-.--      (r 
not.  how  is  if    tlinl    wc  iiiiiv  cniplnv   aiiv   .me  •<(   Iheiu  we   i,|i- 

as  a  stundurd  of  public  condmr.     Sii|,|i.,-r,  Tor  cMuilflf.  Iti 

given  art  is  adiiiiM('<i  to  be  ecoiieuiii'.  1-  il  llnTi'l'iin-  n^lit  i'\. 
pedicnt.  iusl.  Christian,  and  >"iw.(\iiiiw '^  i  .,■  ,„.n  ■.„.  ,■,,.- 
noutic  net  be  wnin;.',  uv  iinjiisl,  ,![■   ri.in.il        .--I'l.''    i'       imi^    ,1. 

inc\JH'dielit  y       It     li"t.     |1'.|(     il     unnM     -   ,i..     :'    .[     ■■      ...     ■,,■■    .,. 

slandiirds  are  ill  n.iliiv  biil  ..ii.. -.,u.'.,.,l.      h  -■  .  '.  ,t  ..  .  ,„- 

standard   amf  ini:u  >■.  ,,i,il,h.   (..  ,.■•■„,.      .11    ...,-.--.      1    u      ,,..,,; 
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be  without  any  guide  whatever;  but  with  it  we  should  possess 
a  guide  which  would  render  all  other  guides  subordinate,  since 
a  criterion  which  is  a  standard  of  standards,  i.  e.,  an  ultimate 
standard,  must  be  one  to  whose  decree  the  decree  of  all  prox- 
imate standards  must  be  subordinated.  Hence  if  it  be  once  ad- 
mitted that  right  and  wrong  furnish  a  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  policies  of  nations  or  of  society,  it  is  at  the  same  time  admit- 
ted that  there  is  no  other.  If  it  be  denied,  then  right  and  wrong 
are  completely  valueless  as  standards,  and  until  some  other  is 
proposed,  all  suggestible  public  acts  are  equally  worthy  of  ap- 
proval, any  one  being  as  good  or  as  bad  as  any  other.  What- 
ever standard  men  may  prevail  upon  themselves  to  accept,  this 
much  is  certain:  it  must  he  either  one  or  none,  for  there  is  no 
middle  ground. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  matter  ought  to  be  plain  to  anyone 
capable  of  thinking  clearly,  but  unfortunately  clear  thinking 
since  the  time  of  Bentham  has  been  banished  from  ethics.  Thus 
Professor  Hyslop  after  discussing  the  several  theories  of  conduct 
with  characteristic  confusion  concludes  thus : 

"  No  one  theory  therefore  is  complete,  but  taken  alone  is  one- 
sided, and  requires  the  others  to  sui)ply  its  deficiencies.  This  is  in 
accord  with  common  sense,  which  judpres  of  particular  cases  about 
as  described  and  only  pets  into  difficulty  when  some  theorist 
unjustly  asks  it  to  explain  its  consistency,  presuming  that  there 
should  be  but  a  single  simple  criterion  of  morality,  when  in  fact 
it  is  synthetic  or  complex."  ^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  a  curious  variety  of  common 
sense  which  "  gets  into  difficulty  when  some  theorist  unjustly  (  ?) 
asks  it  to  explain  its  consistency."  Seldom  have  we  seen  such 
an  explicit  attempt  to  establish,  once  for  all,  the  proposition 
so  dear  to  the  affections  of  every  sophist  —  that  what  is,  is  not. 
He  who  maintains  a  compound  (or  synthetic)  standard  of 
morality  necessarily  asserts  that  proposition.  To  claim  that  the 
mbral  value  of  conduct  can  be  measured  bv  several  ultimate 
standards  not  mutuallv  convertible  is  as  absurd  as  to  claim 
that  distance  can  be  measured  not  only  in  such  mutually  con- 
vertible units  as  feet,  meters,  rods  or  miles,  but  equally  well  in 
bushels,  acres,  tons  or  amperes.  A  properly  qualified  logo- 
maniac  would  probably  tell  us  that  the  applicability  of  one  or 

1  Elements  of  Ethics,  p.  395. 
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tlif   otlicr  .if  tlii'se  standards   to   tlie   IllCa^ulTlll^||1    u(   ili-i.iii.. 
wnulil  dt'pfiid  upon  "the  point  of  \ii'u\"  -m..'  Ji-Mhii-   i-  ■; 
sometliing  "synthetic"  is  to  be  nn'iiMircil  li\   ->iir,yl   -i.Mi.Liii  ■ 
and  common  sense  should  not  "unju-^Uy  "    ri'i]uin'  luh.-i-Iiih', 
among  them. 

In  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  conflictin;:'  wtiiTvIiiriK  "(  pulj- 
lie  conduct  a  good  many  sophist's  companions  aiv  in  iipinm-'ii 
use,  such  as  ethically  considered,  rtiniiil!!/  '■'iiix'ili'r>il.  i-niutnu- 
icaUy  considered.  We  arc  tohl  ttmt  a  -Inndiiid  rmisl  rml  I" 
carried  "too  far,"  that  theories  "liaw  tln'ir  limiiiitimi-."  -miA 
that  much  depends  upon  tlic  ■'litiuidpoirit."  Sm-li  [iIum-h'-^  arr- 
futile  as  a  means  of  reconciling  thi'  n'ri'cfinciliilili>H  TIei'v  nn- 
but  verbal  disfiiii^es  for  a  real  staniliU'd  of  pulilie  enndui'i.  mIiii'U 
under  varj-ing  eircunistnnees  ii^suiiiet:  vurimi?  names,  ami  lliiit 
standard  is  cwl'im. 

The  exnmin;iti(in  of  tlic  human  mind  iindi'vtnki'n  In  l'liii|iti'rN- 
1,   S,  and   I!   hiis   supplied    us   villi    w    ^taddard — tln^   -iiii|i1i' 
standard  of  right  ami  -Hroiig  — aii.l    iii   tlir   ligld    of  ,,,h,i.m.'1 
sense  so  sujiplii'd.  wv  shall  examine  ll.i'  |iii'\  mIIulj   [mlir.  r  .' 
THUS  wliieli  iit  till'  jircsi'nt  time  suji|.:'    -i..  1,     in,,  .m-'-  ..i    |..    . 

comlurt  iis  ;iiv  available.     I  shall   .Hhmpi    ,■  ,.,:., 

ciission  <il'  (Ills  ^-iiliji'ct,  but  shall  cnirin,'  .m.  nr    .m  ■■■  i.    .1 

main  political  .Illusions  or  tlio  day-     'I  I"-    .m>  -    I'l-r.i''.    ■  1- 

dividuals    hiuv    iiialionabl.'    riglit>L    S L    i|.,i    i,,,i:-.'    ■...- 

are,  or  tend  to  !"■.  I»'m>flmit  1  Tliinl.  rliai   i,oliri,;il  .■. -ri y   \< 

the  science  of  wmlth  iiiul  >iiii]ilii-  n  n-i-fnl  -n^di-  !■.  !.'■'. ;;- 

duet:     Fouvlh.  Ilial  .■n!|.,■T■^■all^lll  i-  ,;iiiii"ii. 

(1)   The  lVclaiv,ti-ii  i.i   Ifi,],.>.,  n.i. ,,--,^,1-   il   ■;    ■•:,l!   ..■■  n 

lliiit  among  then,   arr    l.il..    !.■■   :■..■■        .     ■.'■■■  Ilr.i- 

m>ss-."  and  tlir  di.rini 1    ■■■.  '  ■■      ■■    r         ■      .■■:;■,-,.  "..I 
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Bentham  tells  us  that  a  law  is  either  a  command  or  the  revoca- 
tion of  a  command.  The  command  or  revocation  can  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  intelligent  beings,  and  it  must  either  prescribe 
or  proscribe  some  six?cific  act  or  class  of  acts.  If  the  doctrine 
of  inalienable  rights  affords  a  guide  to  those  charged  with  mak- 
ing the  law,  it  must  indicate  some  human  act,  or  class  of  acts, 
to  the  prescription  or  proscription  of  which  their  authority  does 
not  extend.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  class  of  acts 
which  it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  prescribe  or  proscribe; 
those  namely  which  are  physically  impossible.  Can  it  be  these 
to  which  the  doctrine  refers?  If  so,  death  would  be  a  typical 
inalienable  right  of  men ;  that  is,  a  law  forbidding  it  should  not 
be  passed,  since  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  men 
to  conform  to  such  a  law.  It  is  physically  impossible  to  pre- 
vent men  from  dying  by  law :  similarly,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  them  subsist  upon  a  diet  of  sand,  or  sleep  while  sup- 
porting themselves  in  an  upright  position.  There  are  many 
such  inalienable  rights,  if  l)y  that  term  is  meant  acts  which  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  prevent  or  bring  to  pass  by  law.  That 
tliis  is  not  what  is  meant,  it  requires  no  discussion  to  sliow. 
What  then  is  an  inalienable  right?  Are  the  words  of  the  Dec- 
laration inserted  therein  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  acts  which  are  prescribed 
or  proscribed  by  law,  and  certain  others  which  are  not;  that  the 
law,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  forbid  some  acts  and  does  not 
forbid  others,  and  that  the  inalienable  rights  with  which  all 
men  are  endowed  are  simply  those  which  the  law  in  the  place 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  did  not  prohibit?  If  so, 
inalienable  rights  are  merely  legal  rights;  the  right  to  commit 
acts  not  already  proscribed  by  law.  If  this  is  all  that  is  meant, 
it  certainly  was  a  waste  of  words  to  insert  so  palpable  a  propo- 
sition in  the  Declaration.  Xo,  this  is  clearly  not  what  is  re- 
ferred to.  An  inalienable  right  is  not  a  legal,  but  a  moral 
right.  It  does  not  refer  to  what  the  law  is,  but  what  it  ought 
to  be.  It  means  that  tliere  are  certain  acts,  physically  possible 
to  human  beings,  which  it  is  wrong  to  proscribe  by  law,  and 
hence  that  any  measure  wliich  proposes  to  alienate  such  inalien- 
able rights  is  wrong.  All  rights  not  inalienable  are,  of  course, 
alienable  —  their  legal  alienation  would  not  necessarily  be 
wrong.  To  determine  then  what  rights  aio  inalienable  and 
what  are  not,  we  must  know  wliat  we  mean  by  wrong.  It  is  this 
fundamental  question  which  men  have  failed  to  sufficiently  ex- 
amine.    The  consequence  of  their  logomania  is  that  they  have 
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fiilli'ii  JLilii  111.'  vrror  of  inferring  that  indiviiluiils  luivo  iiiiili.-ii- 
iilili'  ri;.'iils.  Lut  us  assume  for  a  moment  tliat  this  (loitriiic 
is  souiiil  —  let  us  trace  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusinii,  Hml  nii- 
serve  its  astonisliing  consequeDces. 

If  inalienable  rights  exist  they  must  bo  ponv  piirtiwitiir 
rights.  Let  us  assume  an  individual  X,  who  p^1li^l'llf■l■^^  a  tc-^al 
right  to  pommit  a  given  act  —  call  it  A.  IF  A  is  mi  iillnmhl.' 
right  it  moans  that  if  in  the  puhlic  iutoresl  a  ^.'-nni  roiif/iii  ciin 
be  given  for  alienating  such  rif;lil  —  forliiililiii;;  X  liv  Ijw 
to  commit  it  —  that  it  may  righlfiilly  liv  f-o  alifniitiii,  II'  A 
is  un  I'nalionable  right  it  means  thiit  wlicilirr  \\i  tiic  |iiililii'  iii- 
torost  or  not,  whether  a  good  reason  riin  ho  ;;ivi>n  for  ulii'Uiiling 
it  or  not,  thiit  it  should  not  bo  alieriifoil  ^  tli;it  to  iilio!iHl.>  it  by 
law  would  be  wrong.  That  is,  X  Ims  a  ri;;ht  to  onimiiji  tli" 
act  A,  irrespective  of  the  consequences  to  tbo  rest  nf  Ibr  wcirM, 
even  if  among  those  consfqiicneeR  ih  involved  the  doritnutinii. 
or  the  permanent  misery,  of  society.  Now  it  may  lie  wmh;;  (.1 
alienate  siieli  an  inalienable  right,  but  if  ^^o.  what  can  |«i--il.li 
he  meant  liy  irroiigf  Certainly  tlie  meaning  cannot  be  lliiit  ipf 
the  utilitarian. 

1  apprehend  that  to  this  it  wil!  bo  fibjected  that  innlifnaiilc 
rights  arc  all  of  them  of  sueh  a  oharnetor  (li:i(  by  no  [hk-IIiIi' 
contingencv  coiihl  their  preservation  be  iintjiL:'tiu-iii'  tn  iln'  inrli- 
lie  interest:  that  it  would  be  pbvsi.sillv  imi.-MM..  r.r  -...,.  1 1 
to  suffer  bv  the  failure  of  the  law  to  infrinL'^  tli.ni:  Ibal,  in 
fact,  it  miist  alwuvs  be  to  the  int(To>t  of  >o,  i..|^  ilui  i!„v  !..■ 
preserved.  To  this  objrHioiL  v  m:u  iv[.h  :  il..«  ■!..  >..ii  l.i,..iv 
that  bv  no  possible  eonlinvi'in^  llir  .-■■■ni-iiiL^  i"  :iii  iii.li\  hb::!! 
of  an  inalienable  right  will  u<.\  \M.rk  I, arm  1-  \hr  .  .Kninr.mr.  : 
Are  vnii  omniscient V  If  iiol,  bv  »li;ii  aiii!i.iiii\  <]■•  \"ii  ]>;.- 
jmlgo  the  mattorf-  To  ni[ini.  ..iVr  (-r  uW  I'r.n' -.m  iihiiM.li  i] 
has  a  given  inalioiiabb'  vi^bl  i~  t"  u:iiii>  tin'  |.ti\  ri.-.-  ..f  ,-\.ini- 
ining  eaob  rase  of  till'  I'xin  ]-.■  i.r  i!.]!   i-ij"  t   .■[!   ■:-  ''-.mi   m.r.i-, 

.VcoordinH-   to   tbr   Tlliiilarian    .[.  ■■■'.  [.■,.■    <■_■:.    n-     ,  ,111 

determine  wlielhor  an  :irl  1-  n_'.-  ■■■■  ;;■  1  v.  ■:  .,1  ■  ..n-i.;.-nn. 
its  prosunniblr  cltW-t  ii|.oii  .11  -  1  ■  ■  ■  ■■  1  .  -  1..  ■.-.  ...  ,  h-  ,i1.-  ;^ 
are  known  to  e\tond.  Ili-m-r  :iir  .■■  ■  !  1  ir-  f.  i  ■'  — 1;-,  .,■!..  ;■■!■ 
all.  that  an  individual,  or  ,iin  ,ij.-_  ■■  .;  ■..:,,,,,■,.!'-  n.i  'n- 
cluding  liie  whole  i>r  ,-riuii  ni  -  .  ■■  1  ,  '  -■■■'.:■  ii.T  .  n,,".  ■ 
rights"  mid   has  th.^m    irr.-|- !,■..    ■■:    ■■'-.-,    ■    '■        ■■•  ir    .  v.;.  ■- 

mav  bavo  on   tbo    rv-l    ,,r  -.i,  .  1    ,    ,■  „■■     ■■■    :■■■  ....  1..1,    ..|,, 

to  the  principles  .it  mi, HUM,.   -,:,-.    ,.  -   v  .  ,■,■..,,,.-,,1    ii,.,-,. 

But  to  sbuw  the  ouLiii.l.ir  10,1.1,  ,1    l.i      ..;    ;    .    ■'■■. -i-u-.  I  i  .ir 
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one  select  a  right  of  an  individual  and  attempt  to  consistently 
maintain  its  inalienability.  Take,  for  example,  the  rights  men- 
tioned in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Is  life  the  inalienable  right  of  men? 
Is  it  wrong  by  law  to  command  that  under  given  conditions  men 
shall  forfeit  their  lives,  and  to  enforce  that  command?  If  so, 
from  what  definition  of  wroiuj  is  such  a  doctrine  deducible? 
Wherever  capital  punishment  is  customary  this  inalienable  right 
is  alienated,  showing  that  in  practice  the  doctrine  of  inalienable 
rights  is,  sometimes  at  least,  ignored.  Is  liberty  an  inalienable 
right?  It  is  alienated  every  time  a  criminal  or  a  witness  is 
detained  in  jail.  Is  the  pursuit  of  happiness  an  inalienable 
right?  Every  act  prohibited  by  law,  in  the  commission  of 
which  any  individual  might  obtain  happiness,  alienates  it.  No 
nation  could  exist  as  a  nation  without  alienating  such  rights. 
If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  object  that  such  rights  are  limited 
by  law  only  under  certain  conditions,  and  in  the  public  interest, 
but  that  otherwise  they  remain  inalienable,  my  reply  is  that  this 
is  a  surrender  of  the  whole  question  at  issue  —  it  is  an  admis- 
sion that  alienable  and  inalienable  rights  are  precisely  the  same 
thing;  for,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  an  alienable  right  is 
one  which  may  be  alienated  under  certain  conditions,  i.  e.,  in 
the  public  interest.  If  a  right  is  inalienable,  it  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  there  are  no  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  alienated.  Otherwise  it  is  merely  an  alienable  right 
and  the  whole  doctrine  obviously  becomes  completely  valueless 
as  a  guide  to  law-makers.  The  fact  is  that  no  single  specific 
inalienable  right  can  be  mentioned  which  any  nation  has  agreed, 
or  would  agree,  to  consistently  recognize,  and  if  there  are  no 
specific  inalienable  rights,  then  there  are  none  at  all. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  law-making  bodies  so  persistently 
ignore  the  alleged  inalienable  rights  of  individuals,  if  it  is  a 
standard  of  legislative  action  only  in  name,  how  can  it  be 
harmful  to  a  state  which  thus  makes  but  an  empty  profession 
of  abiding  by  it?  Why  should  we  find  fault  with  a  shadow? 
The  difficulty  is  that  tlie  doctrine  does  supply  a  guide  to  na- 
tional conduct,  but  it  is  not  the  guide  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cloak,  one  of  several  to  be  discussed, 
beneath  which  lies  concealed  the  real  guide,  viz.,  custom,  to  the 
decrees  of  which  the  theory  of  inalienable  rights  supplies  the 
semblance  of  authority.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  some  enter- 
prising individual  should  secure  title  to  a  pass  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains    through   which  a  great  railroad  company  desired 
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fo  constriit't  a  railway.  Suppose  ho  should  iitti'iii|it  to  Murk 
tl]u  railway  by  refusing  to  sell  a  right  of  way  thiouj;h  tin-  |i;i>-, 
and  t-hould  claim  that,  as  he  had  an  in.iliiii.ilili'  n;:]il  In  <l<i 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own  private  prii|KTl>.  iiiiy  atl'iiipt  lo 
take  it  from  him  by  right  of  emini'iii  ilujuiiiii  tvnkild  lri<  in 
violation  of  the  fundamental  law  and  llic  Dci'lui'tilion  iil'  liuh- 
pendencc.  Every  one  knows  that  no  iitli'nlinn  Muiild  fie  piiid 
to  his  claim  and  that  he  would  be  foncrl  fo  jmrt  willi  htf  [irop- 
erty  in  the  public  interest.  Suppose  tliat  on  tic  muu''  i^rouTnl. 
VIZ.,  that  of  the  public  interest,  it  should  hv  propd-rd  In  liiki'  Ijy 
purchase  from  the  railroad  company  nr  fpntu  mnw  nlluT  rnm- 
pany,  such  as  a  steel  works  or  coal  iiiiiiiiij;  i'uiii|iiiny,  ;i  liilc 
to  tJicir  property  and  vest  it  in  t!u?  ;;nviTiHiii'Tit.  II'i\i*  wmdil 
such  a  proposition  he  received?  Sonic  ;iii'ii  indoud  nnidd  jii-lili 
the  act,  for  there  is  much  ilisafrrccTiii'nl  il^  tu  tli*'  limiliitioiw 
of  tlie  riplit  of  property  —  iniilicnaljk"  riijhth  ai'c  shiidosiy  tlnii!:- 
and  few  there  iire  who  have  tlie  temerity  In  sjw-cify  llii'iii:  Imi 
many,  iitid  jierliaps  most,  persons  wmdil  iniili>iid  tiiat  lln'  I'l"- 
posa!  contcriiphdi'd  tlio  infrin;ii'nieiii  'if  ll-i>  iiinlii'iinlili'  ri^lji  '•' 
property,  iiiid  Ihiit  no  lej^islature  coiiM  |ij—  n  m(';t>-nn'  iiinlmn;- 
inpsuch  an  net  without  doinsr  wroii-     'rii.-.inir  \w\>  whn  wmiM 

justify  tiikiiif:  jiriviitc  pro|iertv  in  thi    iimiiiiii,iiii   pji—,  ili>i' -_' 

it  but  the  exercise  of  a  well  nVoj;ni^i-M  ii-l,i  ..t  i ii.tiin..i  i  ^ , 

would  condemn  takinfj  the  pn 
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whatever  means  they  might  have  adopted  to  secure  their  power. 

It  is  clear  that  common  sense  as  embodied  in  a  use- judgment 
lends  no  authority  to  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights.  This 
doctrine  has,  in  fact,  arisen  from  the  process  of  the  substitution 
of  dogma.  The  dogma  for  which  it  is  a  substitute  is  that  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  The  political  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  rejected  this  dogma,  and  being  unable  be- 
cause of  their  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  frame  a  definition 
of  right  and  wrong  upon  which  to  found  the  science  and  art  of 
government,  pursued  the  normal  course  of  substituting  one 
dogma  for  another,  in  so  doing  taking  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  common  sense ;  for  defective  as  is  the  doctrine  of  inalienable 
rights,  it  is  better  than  the  dogma  which  preceded  it.  Not 
apprehending  that  rights  draw  their  authority  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mind,  they  sought  some  other  authority  and  while 
denying  that  the  Creator  had  endowed  kings  with  the  divine 
right  to  rule,  they  made  the  mistake  of  asserting  that  He  had 
"endowed  men  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  failing  to  per- 
ceive that,  under  favorable  conditions,  individuals  could  avail 
themselves  of  these  rights  to  reacquire  the  despotic  po\ver  of 
kings  over  the  welfare  and  destiny  of  the  people  —  a  condition 
of  things  which  is  at  present  to  bo  observed  in  process  of  real- 
ization. Bentham  more  than  a  century  ago  perceived  and  ex- 
posed the  untenability  of  the  doctrine  we  are  considering,  and 
commenting  on  the  assertion  of  that  doctrine  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  exclaimed  "  Who  can  help  lamenting  that  so 
rational  a  cause  should  be  rested  upon  reasons  so  much  fitter 
to  beget  objections  than  to  remove  them  ?  " 

But  although  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  is  untenable, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  asserts  that  doctrine, 
contains  by  implication  the  refutation  of  it;  for,  after  proclaim- 
ing the  rights  of  "  life,  liberi:y  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,^' 
it  proceeds  to  affirm :  "  That  to  secure  these  rights.  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  Men."  That  is,  government  is  a 
proximate  end — a  means.  Following  this  it  affirms:  ''That, 
whenever  any  Form  of  Government  becomes  destructive  of  those 
ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and  Happiness." 
Here  we  have  an  expression  of  the  theory  of  utility  or  common 
sense,  and  by  means  of  the  principle  implied  in  it,  we  may 
rectify  the  error  which  preceded.     It  will  be  noticed  that  life. 
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IiIhiIv,  Liiid  till'  [lursuit  of  liappiness,  are  rof<'rn'<l  In  ;i>  '  ii'l-^.  1 1 
is  iici-f  tliat  the  difficulty  enters.  They,  like  f;ov,Tiiiiii>iit.  are 
proximate,  and  not  ultimate,  ends,  ami  the  cni'i'  iiii^iv-  iirmi 
confounding  the  two.  Life  which  cortsins  no  hii|iiniii-.-i  iim] 
leads  to  none  is  not  an  end  useful  or  dc-Jirahlf.  or  oiw  wliicli  U 
is  worth  white  instituting  any  means  to  attain.  Siiiiiliiilv,  IJti^ 
erty  unless  it  leads  to  happiness  is  iiscIitis,  and  '•inuilly  itsclfrt-  | 
is  it  to  pursue  happiness  without  sccnnnp:  it.  Hi'ijri'  Ih.nt  ivliich  ' 
the  Declaration  affinns  of  the  pr<i\itiiati'  I'nd  n-rii-nxiriil  miiy 
with  equal  propriety  be  affirmed  of  nil  itrminintc  ''inlh.  \Uiit 
whenever  thov  become  dcstruvtin'  ui'  llic  iiliiniiiH'  nirl  —  l(:i|>- 
piness— "it  is  the  Right  of  the  IVopli'  lo  nlir.r  nv  to  almli.-fi  " 
them;  and  to  institute  new  means.  laiiiii:  (li.'ir  CiiiiiidMiiuii-  i.n 
auch  prineiples  as  to  them  shall  sei'ui  iiirKt  likrly  tu  I'llcil  nr 
aeliievc  (heir  happiness.  The  IX'i-ljir;ili(iii  iinlii'd  iinHiMii-  ii\ 
implication  a  refutation  of  the  very  dix'li'iiic  ii  ;i-m'i1-,  \:<.  I'm 
interpretaiion  of  its  own  wonls  thi'  fiirri'il  diN  lniii>  j<  n  \.  .ii'  !. 
and  it  turns  mit  to  be  the  diwtrinr  uf  uliliii.  Tim-  in  I'l" 
assertion  that  "all  men  .  .  .  iiiv  fiidiiwi'd  .  .  .  ui\-> 
certain  inalienahle  Rifrbts,"  iire  we  to  undtTsliind  the  e\prc*^iuii 
"all  men"  distriiiiitivelv  or  coiled  iv<')\-?  llivrs  i1  in(.;m  "'ri 
man?  or  the  iofniity  of  mrn?  It  is  <-iisi..iiiary  t<i  iiU,.rpirii  ti  iil 
the  first  sense,  and  the  Declaration  it-icll\  il  'ifin-l  U-  liilmili-d. 

lends  plausihililv  lo  the  view.     This  JLil.T]irrl: „  [,■,,.]-  1,.  i  .<■ 

doctrine  of  individual  iunlien.ahh'  ri.Ldits  whirl,  v.-  Imvt-  -li.iui, 
cannot  he  reconi-ili'd  willi  iinriiiiini  "■t<.-'.  Tin-  i.ir,.  r  Mi.i[.[. - 
tntion,    however,    iiu'viliihly    -hu'l'i-i-,    if    ii    d."-    !■  .i    ,j.  i.,..  1. 

express,  the  doctriin'  uf  ntilil\ ,  !"■■[■  1 1  .il  d^.i  hum-  ,i :-  i-  ,ji   :■  .- 

totality  of  men  —  i.  i-.,  ^uii.r.  -■■  i-  ■iMl-nn.i  .■.n-  .1  i-i-n 
which,"  by  deliniti.m.  it  is  \\r..ii-  i-  ,,:,.  ,,mi,- —  1  k-  n.'^i  ■:.<:■:<  v 
to  have  any   and    all    nicati-^    rii'..i.-r.!    wl.,',    J.ii;    |...:    1.1    [\  ,< 

maximum    oufl>Ut    •<]'    lia|i|iiiii--.    .m'    -i.'i    •!■-    in-    nr.   1  ■-■      'ijl:- 

which   arc   trulv    iuali.'riaM.',     'lii-  in.i'i.  :,.■    ■■■    1    J  1-    .r-    1  ..| 

rifrhts  of  imliridiML^.  1ml  .>f  .■..■"■.■,■  p.. 1  r  ■.  r-  .r  ■  .-,  i.ni  ..f 
nuini-in-d. 

(2)   Another  dislinclion   1.^    m.  n  -   ■!    v.'\.':    1' ■    ■■■n.!.:.!    ..f 

nations  — and  cvrji  of  indi\  i.hi.ii  ■-    ,.■    •   ■    i-   r',.i    l.,-iu..ri 

the  natural   iiud    flu-   iMitialniMl.     ■    l  |.  ■■  ■■.     ■         ■  ^.^..1,    i'  n 

which  conform^  to  natural  l;i\i  :.■..!  :    ■     ■■■  ■  ■  :■  ■;.     W".-  ■  .,ir 

much  said  liv  imlilic  inm  :nhl   ,■■  .■  .■     ■■  i. ..■-:.  1;..  1-  .,!,..■;; 

the  mtlirul  \:W<  <^(  ■■u-huv^-.  ..l  ■  n.n'  .n,  '  .-■  ■  .  n.',  A-.  I'lah- 
tudinarians     t]i^(■oll^■-r>     ;il     lrii'_::i      ■■-.-'•■     '   !■■     <■         ■■■    '     -[.i-.-r.'     i'f 

woman,  and  physicians   sayily   i-'A    i;-    :';.!;   ■■:■:;■   l.i.iiily    ill-  an' 
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due  to  violation  of  nature^s  laws  The  implicatioD  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  something  intrinsicaJly  beneficent  in  nature^s 
methods,  and  we  are  frequently  told  that  free  trade,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  beneficent  policy  because  it  is  the  natural  law  of 
trade,  while  artificial  restrictions  on  trade  are  baneful  because 
they  violate  said  natural  law.  Indeed,  natural  laws  are  ap- 
pealed to  almost  as  much  as  natural  rights  as  guides  to  con- 
duct. Before  we  can  pronounce  on  the  value  of  this  standard 
of  action  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  inalienable  rights,  discover 
just  what  it  refers  to.  According  to  one  meaning  of  the  word, 
nature  is  simply  that  which  is,  and  hence  all  acts  are  natural 
because  they  are  part  of  what  is.  This  is  clearly  not  the  mean- 
ing implied.  Again  the  term  natural  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is 
applied  by  men  of  science  to  certain  unvarying  uniformities  to 
be  observed  in  the  universe  about  us,  such  as  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, of  the  reflection  of  light,  the  conduction  of  heat,  &e. 
It  cannot  be  these  laws  which  are  referred  to,  since  men  have 
never  discovered  a  method  of  violating  them,  and  hence  would 
require  no  warning  not  to  do  so.  There  is,  I  believe,  but  one 
other  distinction  io  which  the  standard  can  refer.  It  is  to 
that  between  the  acts  of  nature  alone,  the  effects  which  occur 
or  would  occur  if  man  were  without  volition  altogether,  and 
those  which  are  affected  by  the  volition  of  man.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial ;  but 
if  this  is  the  distinction  referred  to,  then  any  and  every  vol- 
untarv  act  is  a  violation  of  natural  law.  Those  who  hold  to 
the  value  of  the  standard  would  probably  be  loth  to  admit  that 
it  involved  any  such  corollary,  and  yet  reduced  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion,  this  is  just  what  it  involves.  By  an  inspection  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it,  its  absurdity 
becomes  apparent. 

We  have  only  to  look  about  us  to  see  that  it  would  be  very 
poor  policy  to  interfere  with  many  of  the  practices  of  nature. 
Trees  naturally  grow  with  their  roots  downward  and  their 
branches  upward  and  we  should  get  unsatisfactory  results  should 
we  attempt  to  make  them  reverse  their  position.  Nature  has 
decreed  that  men  and  animals  shall  breathe  air,  shall  eat  al- 
buminoids, fats  and  carbohydrates,  and  shall  drink  water,  and 
we  should  certainly  come  to  grief  should  we  attempt  to  violate 
her  decree  in  these  regards.  It  is  natural  for  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  offspring,  to  feel  affection  for  one  another,  and 
very  poor  results  would  be  obtained  were  nations  to  discourage 
this  feeling  or  any  other  altruistic  impulse.     But  there  is  a 
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great  iliffcrciice  between  ailiiiitting  that  some  of  natiiroV  |>in(- 
tices  are  beneficent,  and  admitting  that  all  arc.  Nature  ni'vi  r 
kinillcs  fires  for  the  purpose  of  givinf;  wariiitli  lo  m'Iiimiii  I,,- 
inga.  Should  we  therefore  fail  to  heat  our  ]]ous('<  iu  «iiii.i'- 
Men  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  live  in  liauscs.  mul  vvi>ar  iii> 
clotliPM,  Should  civilized  men,  diiiciirding  artilii'iality.  jio  and 
do  likewise?  In  their  wild  natural  state,  men  have  lin  fioi-erii- 
iiient,  for  government  is  a  result  nf  some  artilicial  iit:rii'i)ii>Tit 
and  concession  between  men.  Slioiiid  goverjutifiii  ihcfi'Tiirc  I>t> 
abolished?  It  may  be  called  to  niir  iiltcnlinn  Ihat  a  man  \v]\<i 
has  wrecked  his  body  and  mind  l>y  thi>  use  of  lii|Uiir  nwi'-  liis 
unhappiness  to  the  violation  of  naturi'"^  liuvs.  I'nr  i'l'rfniiily  njnn 
in  his  natural  state  drinks  no  liijunr.  Yet  ciirinus'ly  t'noujjli 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  cure  liiiii  tlic  vcrv  physii'iiiii  whn 
has  been  pratin<r  about  "nature's  laws"  .■^ubji'cts  him  t"  arti- 
ficial medicinal  lUet  or  restraint,  lie  would  not  think  of  ail- 
ing upon  his  jirccepts,  and  atfeinpliiig  lo  iriiikc  his  patimt  ri'liini 
to  a  true  state  of  nature.  We  may  see  in  llif  new^(ia]"'r-  no 
account  of  some  depraved  fellow  who  lia-^  bm'u  caiif:l!l  bcMtKij 
his  moth.T.  It  is  pro!>al)lc  that  llie  act  will  I.,  branded  a-  un- 
natural, inviting'  us  to  infer  that  it  i.-  IIiimvI'-ut  a1ioMilo,(iih 
wrong.  But  it  is  not  its  unnaturaliie^s  wliirli  aiaki>  il  Mi'.nr.', 
■\Vould  the  act  be  any  better  if  if  were  iiaiaval!-  (h-  -ni.]...-. 
the  act  reniuinin;;  unnatural,  the  wnuiiui  \y'y  ->  . -0 -i  ■■■!!■  ■! 
that  a  bentiuL'  was  lo  her  a  s.mrce  of  j„v  _  .^ii-cd  hor  yU:,>m-- 
instead  of  paiu  —  wool.!    i|-  ^lil]   I,..  ;,    wrm,^   ^i,l    i..  t,,.,!    !:,,:- 

Obviously  not.     In  facf.  il  \<  i\-:n-  tl.:ii  tli..  .li-iio. ',iiv..ii 

natural  and  unnalor;i]  i-  'if  im  miIih'  ;i-  ;i  ^'iiiil.'  I'l  ii.-i.'o,  I,  :ni.l 
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(3)  Closely  connected  by  bonds  of  the  dogmatic  sanction  with 
the  error  of  natural  beneficence  are  the  doctrines  of  the  pre- 
vailing or  dogmatic  school  of  political  economy.  Political 
economy  is,  by  definition,  the  science  of  wealth,  and  a  definition 
may  not  be  disputed ;  hence  when  I  affirm  that  political  economy 
is  not  the  science  of  wealth  as  it  pretends  to  be,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  affirming  that  the  term  is  not  defined  in  the  manner 
specified.  What  I  do  intend  to  affirm  is  that  the  science  of 
which  that  term  is  the  name  cannot  properly  be  termed  the 
science  of  wealth  —  that  to  so  term  it  is  misleading.  It  might 
with  more  propriety  be  called  the  science  of  the  prpduction  and 
exchange  of  wealth,  and  the  prevailing  school  of  economy  has 
an  even  more  restricted  scope.  It  deals  only  with  the  subject 
of  the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth  under  the  capitalistic 
system.  A  useful  system  of  political  economy  should  treat  of 
the  production  and  exchange  of  wealth  as  they  affect  human 
happiness.  Hence  it  should  include  the  science  of  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth. 

Prom  its  connotation  and  from  the  claims  of  those  who 
expound  the  science,  we  should  be  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
term  political  economy  refers  to  an  assemblage  of  precepts 
adapted  to  guide  the  polity  of  nations  or  of  society  —  to  the 
economy  of  that  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  society  to 
attain.  Now  by  the  accepted  definition,  political  economy  means 
the  economy  of  wealth.  Hence,  unless  the  term  be  entirely  mis- 
leading and  inappropriate,  wealth  is  that  which  it  should  be 
the  object  of  society  to  attain,  and  the  assemblage  of  precepts 
adapted  to  the  economical  attainment  of  wealth  are  those  which 
should  guide  the  polity  of  nations.  But  is  wealth  a  primary 
or  a  secondary  object  of  endeavor?  Ts  it  an  ultimate  or  only 
a  proximate  end?  Clearly  it  is  but  a  proximate  end.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  a  previous  chapter  to  show  that  happiness, 
or  the  total  surplus  of  happiness,  should  be  the  only  end  —  the 
only  object  of  any  voluntary  act  —  hence  in  saying  it  is  the  ob- 
ject which  society  should  seek  to  attain,  we  but  make  an  imme- 
diate inference  from  the  definition  of  right.  The  term  political 
economy  then,  as  defined,  is  a  misleading  one.  It  should  refer, 
not  to  the  economy  of  wealth,  hut  to  the  economy  of  happiness; 
and  the  assemblage  of  precepts  employed  to  guide  the  polity  of 
nations  or  of  society  shrruld  not  he  those  adapted  to  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  wealth,  hut  those  adapted  to  the  econom- 
ical production  of  happiness.  In  this  confusion  of  wealth  with 
happiness    we  have  another  example  of  confounding  a  means 
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witli  ill!  cml,  iiiul  one  which  has  led,  and   is  luiuliii;:,  v-  •iwr 
roiiult;?  I'or  mankind. 

To  the  particular  deviation  from  common  tfvmv  invulvcd  .^_ 
tlie  oniployment  of  the  economic  standard  wi-  iiiiiy  yivt'  tin* 
iiiiiTH'  production-madness  OT  proctomonia  (Or,  7r(iuiiTo>'  =  ]irnr|niI 
/iavui  =  madness)  since  it  regards  pnHluL-liiiii  ii-  iiti  iillilniili' 
iiistciid  of  a  proximate,  end.  It  is  a  fortii  nf  niiiriia  [liirticidni'lj' 
prevalent  at  the  present  time  nnd  ihf  I't-.'v-iliitiL:  riJuiiJi.'ti'itilH-- 
is  its  natural  consequence.     I'ri  '\-    "  :'<■    li';idiTs  uC   p--;— 

litical  thought  in  our  day  an-  '■  ■■!  -■   .i''".iifil  liy  it.  iltiil 

hence  arises  their  prattle  abmi    /);).,'.,   ..■,■■■'/,-,  iiiiinirtt,  twin 
modity  output,  etc. 

But  a^iiiD  we  may  expect  some  critic  ffi  nhji-ct  timt  aflcr  jil 
the  distinction  hetween  wealth  and  )ui]'pinci->t  i>^  o(  little  ■  ■  ■  ^ 
tical  consequence,  when  the  (jicini^  and  ciul  nvc  so  cln^c 
latcd;  for  is  not  the  richest  imtinii  ihi'  liiippicsl  niitimi? 
reply  is  lliiit  it  is  not  ncccssnrilv  ihi'  Kiip|iicf.t  —  tlint  ii 
even  pr.il)iililv  llic  happiest.  (Hhrr  tliiii--;  Ii^miii:  .^h^\,  flmt 
nation  will  Ijc  the  ricli.^st  — u  ill  ,i,rnmnl!ili 
idlv  — wluii^c  i)roductinn  is  a  iiuivIiihimi  :iii.! 


\Vc  must  fir^t  foniudatc  the  liw-  wliir!,  ,vu 
titative  ri'laliiiu  hctwet'n  ha]i[iinc^s  luul  wi 
appreciate  the  relation  of  tlic  ecoiioiuv  of  i 
litical   cenuoriiv. 

r<ilitic;il    .roiiODiv    is    ns    iiirapithle    a<    n 
USOfullv  iip|ilied.       A.  :ll    piv-.-Ii(    l^lii-lil,  JI    i- 

scicuee'  It  (ii:iv  inn.nii  ii~  ul,„|  -,.,  j,.n  1,: 
is  likelv  to  ilu  — hm  ii  <aiin..l  1,11  u-  v(  U, 
it.  cannot  lie  applir,!  —  ;ii„l   ll.i-   l-.r  ,,    *■  i-. 


to  tlic  |>"lilv  or  n^ilini 
that  nalidiis  -.ur.  <>,■  , 
niei]t   of   an    applie.l 

Jlencc    it    is    inrap:iM, 

be,  and  i-^.  mi^applii' 

T-pm,  the  Ml,.n.e  .. 

of    puhlic    cnlelllel     l- 

trUC    M-icUCr.    heill-    I 

ductivc  nu'Uiod.  e.MU. 
plausihilitv  than  lie. 
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discussed.  Yet  the  economic  standard  becomes  in  practice  little 
more  than  another  pretext  for  the  dominion  of  dogma.  It  adds 
one  more  apparent  sanction  to  the  control  of  custom.  Its  ap- 
plication is  as  inconsistent  as  that  of  the  standards  afforded 
by  the  doctrines  of  inalienable  rights  and  natural  beneficence. 
Is  it  right  in  the  management  of  industry  to  throw  a  great 
number  of  men  out  of  employment  by  the  use  of  machinery, 
thas  reducing  the  production  per  capita  of  some  of  tlie  laborers 
to  a  minimum  in  order  to  make  the  production  per  capita  of 
the  remainder  a  maximum?  Is  it  right  to  make  men,  women 
and  children  engage  in  as  much  productive  labor  per  day  as  is 
consistent  with  preserving  their  power  of  future  production? 
Yes,  we  are  told  these  things  are  right  because  they  arc  economic. 
Would  it  be  right  to  put  to  death  all  old  and  otiierwisc  incom- 
petent persons  incapable  of  producing  as  much  wealth  as  they 
consume?  No,  it  would  be  acknowledged  that  this  would  not 
be  right.  But  why  not?  It  would  certainly  be  economic,  and 
according  to  the  dictum  in  the  first  case,  what  is  economic  is 
right.  Now  why  is  the  economic  standard  deemed  applicable  in 
the  first  case  and  inapplicable  in  the  second?  Because  it  is 
customary  to  apply  it  to  cases  of  the  first  class  and  not  customary 
to  apply  it  to  cases  of  the  second  class,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
say.  Hence  the  real  standard  is  custom  again,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  economic  and  uneconomic  is  merely  a  means 
of  concealing  the  fact. 

(4)  The  three  standards  we  have  examined  have  arisen  from 
the  confusion  of  means  with  ends.  Like  all  standards  which 
meet  with  any  favor  at  all,  they  are  blundering  attempts  to 
attain  the  utilitarian  standard.  It  is  doubtful  if  custom  would 
long  sanction  a  standard  completely  subversive  of  utility.  The 
sanction  it  has  accorded,  and  still  accords,  to  asceticism  would 
Beem  to  imply  that  no  doctrine  can  be  too  absurd  for  custom 
to  endorse,  but  even  asceticism  is  practised  with  a  view  to  future 
happiness,  the  expectation  of  bliss  after  death  being  the  real 
motive  to  action.  The  confusion  of  means  with  ends  is  not 
the  only  result  of  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  common  sense. 
One  of  the  standards  much  in  favor  at  the  present  time  is 
founded  on  an  interesting  but  clumsy  attempt  to  apply  a  use- 
judgment  to  the  affairs  of  nations.  I  refer  to  that  standard 
which  attempts  to  determine  whether  an  act  is  right  or  wrong 
by  discovering  whether  it  is  conficrvative  or  radical.  It  may 
distinguish  the  means  froiu  the  end,  but  does  not  recognize  th« 

correct  relation  between  the  two. 
12 
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l>'t  us  first  cnnsider  conservatism;  and  contniry  to  tlu'  iL-ii,il 
pnicticL',  k't  ua  first  try  to  discover  its  meaning;.  AVlu'U  we  are 
tnlrl  tliat  a  given  policy  is  conservative,  what  usi'ful  inforiiuitiwnd 
is  conveyed  to  us?  What  characteri sties  ari'  iinplird  \\y  tlml^ 
term  conservaticc,  a  knowledge  of  which  cuii  iiiil  ll^  in  mi  i-n-l| 
niiiti!  of  the  value  of  a  course  o'  conduct  which  |ni"i-.i'-  lU.'iii :'  J 
Two  distinct  meanings  in  which  this  term  is  u^'d  mv  ilOiriiiM'.  J 
According  to  the  first,  a  conserviilivr  pohcv  i<  tu\i'  uliicii 
not  materially  deviate  from  tlnit  lit  the  jilin'c  niid  inTiod  inip-; 
sued.  According  to  the  second,  a  I'onsiTViilivc  fnilii'V  is  >\  ; 
or  cautious  one.  In  its  fir.st  mcnnins.  t)nr''IViLv,  cuLisL-rviitiv* 
simply  means  customary,  and  Tin  discission  nf  tliis  iin'iiiliii;:  i-i 
rc(|uircd,  sinct;  custom  as  a  stniitiinl  is  ii  tnn  fjiuiiliiir  frif 
An  examination  of  the  second  iiii'niiiii,!!  will  ri'Void  iiii  iuti'i'i 
ing  point  in  the  natural  histiiry  of  error,  I'nr  [hi'  iiiisjiidi;iii 
to  be  noticed  is  not  a  rare  or  (icinsinimi  one.  Ijut  is^  illlli'i-l 
common  as  that  of  mistakinj:  a  tiiciiiis  Uiv  ini  end. 

Now  what  is  cniLlltni?  It  is  evidenllv  a  qiialilv  nf  n  i 
]"udpment.  Hloivover  it  is  a  varviii!.'  (|iiiili'fv.  There  av  van 
degrees  nf  caution,  ami  it  wil!  U'  ;;riii.r;i1ly  ■nne.'de^l  thai  e|i 
is  such  a  thin;;  as  too  much,  as  \m>|I  n-  Inn  liille.  caul  ion.  .1 
the  proper  aiiioTiiit  will  lie  hetwirn  these  (uo,  TLi-  m  iil<  i 
rather  indetiniie  in  most  minds,  lull  a  -liii|i|i'  illM-tMi  i"i.  -I. 
ing  to  just  what  itniihtv  of  a  iiw,..j,„^m.  n,  ,i  ;-  ,..,,,.,.  ,  ■ 
refer  by  t}ii>  tm.i  rnuH-n,  will  ui;ik^'  it  rl.Mr, 

equal  prohahililv  each,  piv-cnl.,!  |.>  a  iv.i-iti.ri'j  '..  [r;.      In  .:'i 
native  A,  assume  llh'  |,n.h,J.I.    -iiri.U,-  ,.i   ^ --  i..  1..    


thedo, 

-iiiinul 

'■:      tll<'     |<|-mI<iM<'    ~II 

presuT 

])li<)n 

"'  '7''i""  ;:„,;',", 

siirplii 

SIMI1|,I 

nil    ,,l    l,.<|.|.m.  --'   ■. 

Ihe 

failun 

-r.n 

;;;':;"■;' 

e  to  s( 

h''(''lm'l'''i'ii'''"'.'i 

to  .s.O. 

1  A;  1 

1  mid<'|--raiin.<u.  . 

attei.i[ 

t  li,  ji 

-tirv   hi-   -,  1..^  ..: 
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more  opportunity  of  pleasure.  The  risk  is  greater  but  the  stake 
to  be  won  is  also  greater.  Any  one  who  has  mastered  the 
exposition  of  a  use-judgment  given  in  Chapter  3  will  see  the 
obvious  incorrectness  of  this  reasoning.  Comparing  A  and  B 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  thus:  If  A  is  the  correct  alternative 
at  any  one  time,  it  will  be  the  correct  alternative  at  any  otlier 
time,  and  hence  will  be  correct  every  time.  Suppose  these  same 
alternatives,  or  alternatives  whose  presumptions  of  happiness 
are  respectively  equal,  are  offered  a  great  number  —  say  1000 
times:  A  will  then  be  correct  every  time.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  presumption  of  happiness  of  an  alternative  is  that 
quantity  which  will  be  experienced,  on  the  average,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  that  alternative  a  great  number  of  times.  Hence  by  the 
selection  of  A  an  average  of  50  hedon-minutes  per  selection 
or  50,000  hedon-minutes  for  1,000  selections  would  be  yielded; 
whereas  by  the  selection  of  alternative  B,  an  average  of  250 
hedon-minutes  per  selection  or  250,000  hedon-minutes  for  1000 
selections  would  be  yielded.  To  admit  then  that  the  first  selec- 
tion is  better  than  the  second  is  to  admit  that  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  happiness  is  better  than  a  larger  quantity  —  a  moral 
fallacy.  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  with  even  greater 
force,  should  we  compare  alternatives  B  and  C.  Hence  for 
either  an  over-  or  under-cautious  person  to  consistently  main- 
tain their  position  would  simply  result  in  the  assertion  of  a 
moral  fallacy;  it  would  mean  that  they  employ  the  word  heiter 
in  the  very  sense  in  which  common  sense  employs  the  word 
worsBy  and  the  word  correct  in  the  sense  in  which  common 
sense  employs  incorrect.  The  utilitarian  is  neither  under-  nor 
over-cautious,  but  just  cautious  enough;  for  whether  a  risk  is 
too  great  or  not,  he  determines  by  a  use-judgment  alone,  and 
his  selection  is  one  which  may  consistently  be  maintained  how- 
ever often  the  same  alternatives,  or  their  equivalents,  are  offered. 
By  a  cautiovs  act  or  policy  then,  it  is  convenient  to  mean  one 
having  the  correct  degree  of  caution,  which  is  none  other  than 
a  correct  act  or  policy. 

Now  customary  and  cautious  policies  are  often  confounded 
together;  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  same  name,  viz.  con^ 
servatism,  is  applied  to  both.  A  man  or  a  nation  often  consider 
themselves  cautious  when  they  are  only  conforming  to  cui^tom. 
Custom  is  a  product  of  tradition  —  caution  of  reason.  When 
conservatism  is  a  product  of  reason,  or  a  mental  pro<*ess  super- 
ficially similar  to  reason,  it  proceeds  something  like  this:  The 
policy  pursued  in  the  past  has  not  given  rise  to  any  immoderate 
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ovils,  Tliereforo,  in  the  future  it  probably  will  not.  'I'Iuki-Ii 
we  may  gain  little  by  it,  we  shall  probably  Iom'  liiih'  \iy  ii :  ii,i' 
probable  surplus  of  Buecess  may  be  euinll.  Iml  tlinl  of 
fnilure  is  small  also.  This  reasoning  ia  obviout-lv  iuiwrrtt. 
Were  it  correct  it  would  mean  that  ev(?ry  polii-y  wliii;li  ill  jtiu 
time  had  become  customary  was  thencefonvaril  'faiilinii?.  N<iu 
no  one  will  acknowledge  this:  yet  such  redaoMiii};  M-(>ms  ijufl.- 
acceptable  to  the  political  theoriHts  of  <mr  duv  iukJ.  •<(  n>in-  , 
inevitably  leads  to  the  confusion  of  tluit  wliieb  U  cii-liKHiir)  uiil 
that  which  is  cautious.  There  is  rcnltv  ui>  r.'liiln'ii  1"1\mtii 
them.  A  customary  policy  may  bi'  fniitinuw  or  it  iimv  Iji'  in- 
cautious, but  is  generally  the  hiKiT.  Witc  ii  unin  t"  ii--iii'ii' 
that  because  he  bad  added  to  llic  linriznnliil  e\1i'ti-iii|i  ■'(  -.i 
block  of  brick  houses  that  ho  could  contiuilc  to  add  M  lln'  Imi  i- 
zontal  extension  without  uchievint;  nriv  I'vil  rtsull-,  In-  :i-- 
pumption  would  be  a  safe  one,  nnd  r<iiii|ii)lil)li>  with  iMuIinii.  I  i 
wo  have  no  rcnwin  to  believe  that  tlie  buildiut:  of  n    nn-lhlh  ..:■ 

fiftieth   a.MitioTi   to  the  block  would    iinnlv.-   iVhUlt---  iuw    

evil  than  building  the  third  or  fmirlh:  but  were  hr  In  .1--111.  ,■ 
that  bec;ui;^e  no  evil  results  were  rvidrnt  fi'oni  addinj;  .'i  ['"int" 
story  to  a  tlnv,.-storv  house,  a  (jllli  tn  n  foiirtli,  .1  -ixlh  to  . 
fifth,  etc.,  t!i!it  he  could  continue  iirdi'iiriiti-H  i"  |iii--m.'  ii.. 
policy  of  nddiriL'  to  the  vortical  hc\'M  •'<  I.-  l.iiM.lId-  mi.i.'    ■ 

readied  fiftv,  <me  liuudred.  or  live  liuinlrnl  -1 ■- -  -  In-    ,-- 

tion  wouid'lir  .n   obvi.mslv  unsafe  one.     Hi-    |m,11,,-  nnulil    i- 

conserv;ilivc.  lull   would   it   b.^  cniili-ui-:'      Tl...   lii-(    r-]:.  : ' 

nothing  wiflliu    ils.dl'   wliirli    U<:,.h'    lU   .-liiinu.  .1    r  .,  .-.         ,:;-,:., 

Tlie  second  bv  its  uwu  n{.,'iMlJMM  l.n.u.jl  t  ul-uii  -1  ,  '    ,  :■  ,|..-.  -     ;, 

the  system   opcnib'd    n|M>n     ,■!-    |..    uinl..'    iu   ,,.,■'■■■•-    i    ■ 

unsiife.  In  order  [«  <\r:u-\\'  .li-fdL'iM-li  inni.u  ^..'i.  i.  ~  ,.i' 
op'Tnlions  h.'ivin-  Ibi-''  tw,.  di^.i^.ni   ,l,ini.ir     \\~.    v.    -.Jl 

modify  tin- effeels  nf  III,. ir  r,.i,[ii,:./  ..■■  i/!-!,,  -  .  ■■'■■.  ,...li- 
firs.      Those   M'hi.-b   <}■'   nol    u.'   -i,.!!   ■   ,11     ■      -■■  ■      '   ■.       \. - 

eeleralive  policies  nniv  I"'  i-T  i  ■.■  ■■  '  -i  ■■-  ;  Hi  'l'  ■  -  :■  ■  [.nr-n' 
Of  which  viehlsa  pr<.-n-iv-[^   l...n  :■  ,■,  .,,1:        i^  ■   ■    ^  .    ,..,■.  ,  :l 

hnwfirniilii     aceebTiilivc.      ( -,' 1      I" I'  ■■     :■■.:      ' '.     ..|      i.',.' 

yields   a   pronressivdv    ^'...y-.     i.-u''.    :■.-■    1-     ■  ■   I'l     ■■ 

t,rH%  aecdcriTfive.      II    i-    <l.   h-    :.I      .f.  .'    ■.;    :i...-.-.,i    .■ 

policy  may  jias^;  inio  fill'  nlliT      \    ■      ■•    ;...!1.^-m-. 

belong  to  either  or  thuiIht  ■■!    1'  ■    ■    ■  '  1-  -.  ■■    1    :■  ■  n    r  ii.'^  ■  ■  ■. 

is  to   beconii'   niaJclii-cnlh    ni  .  1  i.  ;  ;;  1   ■  .    :i-i.!    '  ■ in-,  r  ■  .;i   -,- 

may  be  only  iinolluT  n^iinr    h-i'   ■•"    ■  ■'■  .^nu' r.     T'  ■    ■'  -■ 
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regard  of  this  distinction  is  obviously  dangerous,  but  that  it  is 
dieregarded  we  shall  have  occasion  to  uncontrovertibly  demon- 
strate and  the  common  confusion  of  the  two  meanings  of  con- 
seiratism  —  a  confusion  sufficient  to  cause  the  two  qualities  to 
be  expressed  by  the  same  term  —  is  particularly  common  among 
men  of  high  intelligence  and  training. 

A  radical  policy  is  one  opposed  to  a  conservative  policy. 
Hence  it  may  refer  to  that  which  is  uncustomary  or  to  that 
which  is  incautious.  Tlie  first  implication  is  the  same  which 
we  have  found  cropping  out  wherever  we  have  examined  the 
dogmatic  standards.  It  underlies  them  all.  The  second  dis- 
tinction is  of  little  value  as  a  criterion  of  public  conduct,  be- 
cause in  order  to  decide  whether  a  policy  which  is  too  cautious 
or  one  which  is  not  cautious  enough  is  to  be  preferred,  we  must 
know  the  relative  degrees  of  nnder-caution  and  over-caution. 
Badical  policies  are,  in  fact,  condemned  by  the  same  shallow 
reasoning  whereby  conservative  policies  are  approved,  viz.  by 
tiie  confusion  of  customary  with  cautious,  and  hence  of  uncus- 
tomary with  incautious  policies.  This  removes  the  last  vestige 
of  value  from  the  distinction  as  one  worthy  to  Ber\-e  as  a  guide 
to  conduct.  Knowledge  of  whether  a  proposed  course  of  action 
is  conservative  or  radical  then  is  not  worth  acquiring,  since  such 
distinctions  between  them  as  are  to  be  discovered  have  no  par- 
ticular relation  to  that  between  right  and  wrong. 

We  might,  if  it  were  necessary,  examine  other  standards  of 
political  conduct  for  there  arc  many  such,  some  obsolete  and 
some  becoming  so.  At  dilTerent  times  and  places  different 
standards  prevail  and  they  fluctuate  like  the  fashions.  One 
characteristic,  however,  is  common  to  tiiem  all  —  they  never  are 
and  never  have  hern  consistently  practised.  If  we  inquire  why, 
if  natural  processes  are  hcnoficent,  we  do  not  leave  everj'thing  to 
nature,  or  why,  if  the  economic  standard  is  a  valid  one,  we  do 
not  judge  all  public  policies  tlicrcby,  or  why,  if  conservatism 
furnishes  a  guide  to  conduct,  any  departure  from  it  is  approved, 
we  shall  he  told  that  none  of  these  criteria  must  be  applied 
too  rigorously  —  they  must  not  be  carried  "  too  far."  But  how 
far  is  "  too  far,"  and  how  far  is  "  just  far  enough  ? "  We 
shall  doubtless  be  tnid  that  common  sense  furnishes  the  answer 
to  such  questions;  but  if  common  sense  is  competent  to  mark 
the  limit  of  authority  of  these  standards,  is  it  not  competent  to 
displace  them?  If  they  do  not  derive  their  authority  from 
comnmn  sense,  from  what  do  they  derive  it  ?  And  if  they  do,  why 
are  they  substituted  for  it  ?    Why  do  we  need  to  know  whether 
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an  net  or  po]it\  is  just,  or  economic,  or  expcilunt'  \Mn  it 
not  suflicicDt  if  we  knf>w  that  it  is  ruihl  inr  wliit  \{T  i~  njit 
must  conform  to  the  dicta  of  comiimn  sense  If  to  tins  jt  14 
replied  that  the  dicta  of  commoii  sense  arc  not  siilhin'utlv 
definite  to  constitute  a  guide  to  pniiln  polme-.  tlipn  ^<  m  n 
inquire  how  it  comes  about  that  tliL\  are  hulhcii  ntiv  (lefimtc 
to  mark  the  limita  beyond  which  the  more  ih  hnitt  stindinK 
are  invalid?  The  fact  is  that  comni  m  sfni^e  h'llcl-.  n  pLiiiifiilK 
subordinate  plarc  aa  a  determinant  of  these  ptanihinli.  A  \c'n 
little  observation  serves  to  make  jlim  that  in  the  uimdt-  -rf 
men,  carrving  a  principle  of  (onduit  "tnn  fiir"  IlnllJl^  i  urg- 
ing it  farther  than  the\  appro\e  of  (.irr\ing  it  nr  f  irlln  r  1\\  m 
it  is  customary  to  carry  it.  and  catr\in^  it  "ju-t  fip  niniiLli  ' 
niennw  carrying  it  juht  &^  far  as  thc\  nppro\e  of  tairMn^'  il  1  r 
aw  it  is  custoimrilv  earned  Custom  is  llie  rtal  pindi  hu  k  1  T 
these  varying  rules,  though  it  is  custom  tempered  by  eoiiitimiv 
Bcnse. 

But,  it  may  be  ohjeeted,  after  all,  is  not  custom  an  mcepttildi 
substitute  for  common  senfic?  Do  not  iiHtoitis  nri};inate  in  tli. 
experiences  of  a  people?  Are  they  not  1!ii>  nsulf  of  llie  f.'in  h 
ingp  of  experience':'  Arc  they  not  inrli'cil  Ihc  eiiihoiliiiu'iiir  iil^l 
common  sense?  To  judge  by  the  unirnniiily  willi  nliicli  ■ 
ditions  are  siibslitutcd  for  reasons,  it  woiilil  !i)i)ii>iir  ihul  < 
views  as  these  are  widely  aecepteil ;  and  yi>t  ivlin  i-  lli.Ti'  v;]\-^ 
admit  that  iiiiv  customs  except  those  of  his  own  |i.>fi].|n  ;iiv!  i 
are  the  cmboditiimls  of  <'niTiMi«ii  s.^n-.'?     V^-^v  i^.r-n,,,  ;iiv  i 

position   to    .I'udL'e    ;ill|KITli:l!lv    of    ll,r   .ll-lolll-    -f    I'mM'    ..u.i    ,.. 
try,   hut   the   sliglif(-t    ill-]ir,-tinn    of    tin'    .n-lo,,,-    ,.f    nil,.,-    |1 

and  peoples  will   comimr'  jii\Mh,.   fli^il    it  cii^-iiiiii-  :,f-   ■'■  vl 
from  experience,  fliev  errliii(d\   :ii"  iml  Ociivi-il  In    ilic  -^  i.ii 

method.     TnduHionlusI n  imIImi-i  ,l,<.<k  i!,,,i,  ;,  ,.ii,|...     . 

tom,  indeed,  can    iie\rr   IjIm'   IUi^   |il,ei'  ■•\'    liM-'n;    /'■•(■,    i".- 

Si>hstH„t^,  forr»mmn,<  >■,,<-.,  ,ui.l   >■.■■  ^.l^.■  :,l|-..,.i^    -1.  ; -h. 

that  the  eeniUKUi  st:iii.l:n'd-  ..!    |...h|-,.,l  ;„  il.,i,  :,,■,.  n-t   ..'-.U    Ir 

oneilable   with   cniiiiiKm   :-ru-r.   !.,■[    v,  n ■   .,r.  1!.,  r     --it;.-. 

ajifhly  any  oT  them  i-nn-)-ti'rii'',   (i...(;-  i.i  ■  ^i '.nL-  1  ■■.■  :i;i|>ii,-,-H 

logomania. 

rrutle  as  are  the  politiejl  -(.ni.^ivl-  v  '..ivi  i'\:iiiiiiii'.l, 
dogmatic  pancfion  hiis  Triinh'  ll-.-m  ,1. ..  1. 1. !'.!■■  i..  irun  nl'  ir:ii 
intelligence  who  would  not  fhink  ..]'  ^ii'm';.  :::-  -mli  niL-^  in  11 
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busiDGRs,  or  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Even  men  of  science 
who  deem  themselves  weaned  from  dogma,  and  who  smile  at 
the  solemn  "  reaffirmations  "  of  belief  in  Adam  and  Eve,  Noah's 
Ark,  etc.,  which  theological  conclaves  occasionally  indulge  in, 
accept  these  political  traditions  as  unroservedly  as  a  person  of 
confirmed  orthodoxy  accepts  tlie  toaehingB  of  Genesis.  Let  such 
as  these  examine  their  own  minds  and  reflect  on  the  political 
faith  they  find  there.  If  they  will  but  apply  to  it  the  test 
of  reason,  they  will  discover  that  they  are  cherishing  delusions 
as  crude,  and  in  practice  more  baneful,  than  those  ^ey  deride, 
only  their  superstitions  happen  to  be  political  instead  of  theo- 
logical. Let  theni  pluck  out  the  dogmatic  beam  from  their  own 
eye,  and  they  will  then  be  better  able  to  perceive  the  dogmatic 
mole  which  is  in  tlioir  neighbor's  eye. 

Criticism,  however,  is  easier  than  creation,  and  destmctiwi 
simpler  than  eonstniction.  We  have  in  this  chapter  employed 
the  standard  of  common  sense  in  its  destructive  capacity.  In 
the  next  Book  it  will  be  employed  in  its  constructive  capacity. 

We  have  at  this  stage  cleared  away  some  of  the  ranker  dog- 
matic groii'ths  whieli,  tliroiigli  tlie  progress  of  the  centuries,  have 
flourished  in  the  rich  mould  of  the  world's  ignorance,  and  on 
the  less  obstructed  ground  thus  prepared  may  proceed  to  rear 
upon  the  foundation  of  common  sense,  already  laid,  the  structure 
of  the  economy  of  happiness;  attempting  no  elaboration  of 
detail,  but  confining  our  efforts  to  riveting  the  skeleton  work,  so 
that  it  may,  if  possible,  remain  unshaken  by  the  wholesome  gales 
of  criticism,  Jlore  fortunate  than  some  preceding  architecti 
of  the  social  structure,  we  have  before  us  a  definite  plan  of 
procedure.  At  the  verj'  beginning,  we  know  just  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do. 

That  which  society  should  seek  to  attain,  the  maximum  sur- 
plus of  happiness,  may  be  referred  to  by  different  names  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  in  which  we  tliink  of  it,  e.  g.  the  utili- 
tarian end.  the  end  or  ohjnd  of  utilifij.  of  society  or  of  justice, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  perfectly  definite  mag- 
nitude. Quantities  of  pain  or  pleasure  may  he  regarded  as 
magnitudes  having  the  same  deiiniteness  as  tons  of  pig  iron, 
barrels  of  sugar,  bushels  of  wheat,  yards  of  cotton,  or  pounds  of 
wool;  and  as  political  economy  seeks  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  these  commodities  may  be  produced  with  the  great- 
est effieioney  —  so  tlie  economy  of  happiness  seeks  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  hajipiness,  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
may  be  produced  with  the  greatest  efficiency  —  how  the  maxi- 
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inuni  outjnit  of  liiippincss  may  he  achieved  wiUi  tlif  me^in-  nvail- 
iilile.  Ill  orilor  to  ascertain  what  these  coii(lition>'  are,  we  iktiI 
to  prcK-eed  as  any  manufacturer  trained  to  hi-  h;i-iiii'-.-  wonlH 
proceed,  were  he  endeavoring  to  ascertain  how  hi'  niiihl  m'-t 
eeononiically  produce  beer,  or  molasses,  or  nil,  or  l:\f)if.  ]]•■ 
would  satisfy  himself  by  the  inductive  or  cnmiumi  son-i-  nii'lhi"! 
what  laws  and  resources  of  nature  and  of  hiiuiaii  iiiiliirp  witc 
available  under  conditions  as  he  found  thetii.  iind  lln-  menu" 
thus  availahlo  he  would,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  iulnpt  to  his 
ends.  Our  prohlom  is  a  similar  one,  and  we  shall  adopt  sim- 
ilar means  to  solve  it. 
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CHAPTEE  V 

THE  FACTORS  OF  HAPPINESS 

A  criterion  of  conduct,  the  goal  of  all  systems  of  intuitional 
ethics,  is  but  the  starting  point  of  the  ethics  of  common  sense. 
The  popular  judgment  that  philosophy  has  no  relation  to  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  is  only  too  well  justified  by  much  that 
passes  under  that  name,  but  it  will  be  our  aim  hereinafter  to 
prove  that  such  a  judgment  is  entirely  fallacious  when  applied 
to  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.  An  ethical  system  which 
cannot  be  applied  is  a  poor  substitute  for  none  at  all.  A 
science  is  concerned  with  knowing — an  art  with  doing;  but 
in  order  to  do  to  any  purpose  wo  must  first  know  what  to  do. 
Hence,  arts  are,  or  ought  to  be,  founded  upon  sciences.  Logic 
is  the  science  of  sciences  —  ethics  is  the  art  of  arts  —  and  com- 
mon sense  founds  the  art  of  arts  upon  the  science  of  sciences. 
It  founds  ethics  upon  logic.  The  common  sense  criterion  of 
conduct  has  been  formulated  in  the  first  book.  Tlie  next  step  is 
to  discover  how  it  may  be  employed  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  and 
that  step  will  be  undertaken  in  this  and  the  following  book. 

The  end  we  aim  at  is  the  maximum  output  of  happiness. 
How  shall  we  attain  it?  Now  the  mode  of  acliieving  the  out- 
put we  seek  must  depend  upon  the  means  available  for  achieving 
it,  and  these  means  consist  of  those  portions  of  animate  and  in- 
aminate  creation  affectable  directly  or  indirectly  by  our  acts. 
Therefore,  our  next  task  must  be  to  examine  the  possibilities 
thus  provided  in  order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  adapt  them 
to  our  ends.  The  particular  mode  of  operation  required  will 
depend  upon  the  structure  and  properties  of  the  system  through 
which  we  must  work;  namely,  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
human  nature  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  by  experience.  Were 
these  laws  different  from  what  they  are,  the  technology  of  hap- 
piness would  be  different  from  that  herein  to  be  expounded; 
and  no  doubt,  means  far  better  adapted  to  the  end  of  utility 
than  those  provided  us  by  nature,  may  be  imagined.  But  we 
must  take  things  as  they  arc.  The  prohl(»m  before  us  is,  not 
bow  the  output  of  happiness  might  be  made  a  maximum  were 
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ctf  t  c  e  a  uioation  of  the  workini, 
tt  t  on  w  11  1  enceforth  be  confiu  <i 
]   tr  ot    n  as  tl  ose  terms  axe  defined  on  j  a      1 1  I       1 

jn   the  mole  wh  ch  we  ahall  prop      of  d  r         l,  tl        t  1 
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that  of  humanity,  since  it  is  by  tin-  iiii.'tlijrciit  iu't^  of  inail 
alone,  if  by  any  means,  that  rijjht  may  Ipr  iniiili'  tn  iwi^ii  Utrnitfjli- 
out  the  sentient  world,  I  shall  th.ii  ii-Miiiu>,  Wn-  the  siiUi'  hI 
simplicity,  that  man  is  the  only  siuitii'iit  ticiiij;  wlnwr  li(i]i]i|])i'>« 
may  be  affected  by  voluntary  actw.  nnil  by  w  ri;,'ht  lUt  ^h;ill 
genernlly  mean  that  act  iinionf;  tlior-i'  jiliy^'ii'ully  jMisnihlr,  jin- 
sumably  resulting  in  the  grcalust  !;iir]iliiK  ii[  liiL[i]>iiU'f^  iiuimij^t 
men,  and  by  a  wrong  act  shnll  iiiisiu  ,iny  iilli'nintivi'  of  a  ['iHlit 
act.  Occasionally,  however,  1  may  ii-i'  the  Icniis  in  (lu'ir  \>nr 
triotic  sense,  niiiking  the  as^suniplimi  tluii  the  only  ^i-niii'nt 
beings  in  existonuc,  or  to  be  coufidvivil,  are  tlioBe  uf  a  ^'ivi'n 
nation. 

Wo  propose  then,  to  attempt  the  foiindiiliiiu  of  tht'  ceoii.iuiif 
policy  of  socii-ly  ii])on  a  distinction  no  lr.»~  -^iiii|ili<  uml  I'ihiiLi- 
nicniiil  than  th^it  bclH'i'cn  rifrlit  ami  ^n'lrj.  lu  !■  -Im-hM  ..ir, 
insupenible  .lillicidty  bo  em'ouiibTe.l  iu  -■:■  h  .,!■  h-m;  ■  I'.. 
distinction  lu'hviTii  Ibeiii  Ix^inu'  iiiitl,r-i I   witi,   ,,i  i,, |,!,, 

in  solving  a  jiniKI.-ni  in  |iliv.-li-  or  i-lnini-l  ri .  Lin'uiii-  Ip.-Niii- 
hillld  what  L'oal   wr>r,l;lil.I  ;i.hi|.liiiL^    1 1  „■  ^l^^lil:,l.|,■  1  ^  l...|_:..  ■■! 
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policies  may  bo  founded. 
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periences  can  be  attained,  words  possessing  clear  meanings  with 
which  to  think  and  to  communicate  thouglit  must  be  devised. 
Having  attempted  to  give  the  words  right  and  wrong  the  re- 
quired clearness,  we  shall  seek  to  found  upon  the  distinction  in 
experience  which  they  express,  the  principles  of  the  economy  of 
happiness. 

If  there  existed  a  being  whose  happiness  curve  at  the  present 
time  coincided  with,  and  was  in  tlie  future  certain  to  coincide 
with,  that  representing  the  happiness  of  humanity  (See  p.  129) 
it  might  with  propriety  be  said  tliat  tlie  interests  of  that  being 
were  the  interests  of  humanity  or  of  socnetv.  T^et  us  assume 
the  existence  of  sucli  a  being  and  let  us  call  lier  Justice.  When 
referring  to  this  personification  of  justice  we  shall  use  a  capital 
letter  to  distinguish  the  word  from  that  used  in  the  ordinary 
signification.  Let  us  further  assume  (1)  That  no  way  of 
altering  her  presumable  future  curve  of  happini'ss  is  possible, 
save  that  of  altering  the  curve  of  happiness  of  humanity  with 
which  her  own,  by  hypotliesis,  is  and  remains  coincident.  (3) 
That  the  socriety  she  has  to  deal  with  is  the  society  of  to-day, 
i.  e.  that  she  is  offered  the  same  materials  to  work  with,  the 
same  resources  of  nature  and  of  hunum  nature  that  are  avail- 
able to  the  statesman.  (3)  That  she  is  a  perfect  egotist  and  so 
well  aware  of  her  own  interest  as  never  to  be  influenced  by  the 
location,  but  solely  by  the  quantities  of  pain  or  pleasure  to  be 
experienced.  The  question  for  the  lover  of  justice  to  decide 
is:  What  are  the  acts  or  policies  which  Justice  would  pre- 
sumably approve?  What  would  slie  do,  or  desire  done,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed?  Her  acts, 
of  course,  would  be  just  acts,  and  a  just  act  is  a  right  one. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  apprehend  the  manner  in  which 
Justice  should  go  about  attaining  the  maximum  of  happiness 
which  terrestrial  conditions  may  afford,  let  us  first  consider  a 
more  familiar  case.  Suppose  an  engineer  who  had  at  his  dis- 
posal a  limited  domain  affording  coal  and  water,  were  required 
to  generate  the  maximum  quantity  of  steam  wliich  the  available 
resources  of  the  domain  would  permit.  How  would  he  pro- 
ceed? He  would,  to  begin  with,  ascertain  the  conditions  or 
factors,  upon  wliich  the  production  of  steam  depends.  He 
would  find  first,  that  a  boiler  is  required  as  a  steam-generating 
agency  or  mechanism ;  second,  that  said  boiler  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  to  generate  the  steam, 
and  third,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boilers  must  be  provided 
to  consume  the  available  output  of  coal.     To  obtain  the  maxi- 
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iiuiiii  ^'cueration  of  steam  with  a  given  outijut  of  toal,  i.  <■.  m 
generate  (■team  with  the  maxiinmn  economy  then,  three  failors 
must  be  considered:  (1)  The  efficienfy  of  convoiviim  of  liie 
boiler.  (2)  The  efficiency  of  adaptation  of  tlic  coiil  r-upplv  tn 
the  capacity  of  the  boiler.  (3)  The  mnnl.iT  ..(  \i..]\,-r^  n-i|iiir("i 
to  consume  the  output  with  maxiniuin  ritiricricx   ]iir  LdiIit. 

Ijct  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  clciirin'-s  ili;ii  ilucr'  :iit  nnlv 
three  types  of  boiler  from  which  lu  cIkicwi-;.  SumnKr'  wlim 
working  at  their  best  they  have  eiBcii'ncu-s  of  fiin\>T-iiiii  :i-  l'"!- 
lows:  type  (a)  generates  8  pounds  of  .''ti'iuii  |irr  iimuiuI  ■■( 
eoal:  type  (b)  12  pounds  of  steaui  jht  pi>und  nf  citiil:  t\\u-  iri 
10  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  nf  I'oid.  ']\\\<'  {\>)  (in'ii  i-^  i'\i- 
dently  the  boiler  of  highest  elliciencv— lliul  i^'.  \U  .■oii\Mr-i<in 
of  the  potcutiiility  of  steam  generation  pnsscssi'il  by  llii-  i'imI 
into  an  actuality  is  the  higlicst,  ami  it  iw  tijcrcfdi-i'  llji'  nini 
to  select.  It  is  next  necessary  In  ascertain  uuder  wlinl 
conditions  tliis  type  of  boiler  attains  it^  maximum  elliiirniy 
of  adaptation,  t^'t  us  su|)pose  l)v  lApfriuiciit  mir  vifi'wttu-v 
ascertains  that  it  is  most  cllicieut  Vlici,  .nii-umin^  in  i,,,,-  ..r 
coal  p<>r  duv.  That  if,  on  tlie  one  hiiii.I,  il  i^  -i^d  ;iin  I,  -  . 
the  greater'  rdalive  h>ss  .if  heat  bv  i'lidialimi  liiidjiii-ln-  k- 
efficiencv,  and  if,  on  the  other  bond,  il  i^^  ^i\iri  ;ni\  UMin  ,  -'nii 
of  the  available  jieat  is  not  al)sorbe<!  in  lb.'  bnilrr  bin  |m--.>^ 
with  the  flue  gases  up  t!ie  ebiumcv,  ami  lliiis  a-.iiii  Jimiiii-li.- 
its  eflicienrv.  U  is  clear  tlicn  lljut  a  wisr  cn-iiUTV  —  mi,.  wU<. 
understands  bnw  \n  ;nl;i],f  lii<  nir.m-  In  }u<  .■ml --u  ill  -iii,|.!v 
this   tvpe   of   bnilcr    \U'\    in    Inn-   <.\   <,,mI    ]..;■   ,\:n.      h     [i..«    U-- 

suppose  the  availnhK^  niii]Mil  .,|   ,.,.,1    fr.Mn    ili.'  -k.  ii  .1 Min  I- 

he    10.01)0   t.uis    |iiT   d;iv.    it    i-  d.'ji'    lli:it    U,.-   ],■■[■   ■■<    I.,,||.  i- 

required  will  be  l.'ain. 

peiids  the  uiiiximuiu   |>r'Mlii.ii I    -:..,i,;,  -h;-;!.,    r,.ii.i    -.^.-l,   i,. 
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there  are  lirw:  Fir?::  ^ii^-.  is  &  S:-:>r  is  rv^;■-:r!^*  u>  ;:•;":» 
the  p9iviitxi  ^Zrr^zj    :'.   .tilI  :-   t'*-^   ^^>i-::i:r.  I'f  jriur,;.  sw 

pmesv  Trr^i'.^sr.  '.z.  i  jit-j^  Li^i  area  ;-::■  acv^  '~>rri^t-*s.  da.? 
just  as  tl'.e  *:ur;:Lerri  frs"  car*-  i?  :.-  rcl^tt  4  bC'ilt-r  hjiv-ln^ 
masimnc;  e^.-z.-y  .'.  c-:i.-:-:t^.:t..  i-:  '.'r--  dr?:  ^-are  x'*?  .^.:>;:vv 
ehoulij  be  lo  j-  T--.i>  't-  ■~.::i.^^  -:-T^r  wr-ivh  she  has  j uris^Mi jvn 
with  brJuiTii  <ar«i>  ot  z'.".:z:::.z  it-i  avj;'ai>!.'  tii>.'utv.\^  in  th<' 
piwiui-lion  f.-i  rjr':-::irss.  is  a  n^iziitr  Thli';;  will  snsuw  ih.o 
maximain  e£<-i^ncT  of  cM^v^r- :■■>!>.  S^-in>i:  follow  iiii:  :ho  a»a!- 
op-  of  steam  ea£:ini*Tir:j:  practice.  ih#  pi>l:o_v  of  .lu^rliiv  inusi 
bo  to  insni*  sT;*h  a  r^'.AZl-r.  "f  each  sentient  K'ing  to  its  en- 
TiroDment  that  :n  the  i»T.--jn-.iitii}n  of  the  n-sourvvs  availaMe  the 
greatt^t  rfkiencr  of  a-i3i>u;!>>Q  of  whivh  the  WiniTJ  aix>  i-at»al>I«\ 
will  be  attained].  Id  this  way  she  w:';!  seeure  the  mti\!immi 
efficiency  per  capita.  Thir-!:  ?he  must  so  ad^lpt  the  numtnT  of 
beinfTs  to  the  resoarees  avai'abte  that  the  erticiency  jvr  capit» 
will  be  raainlaine<1  a  maximum.  By  the  prai'liiv  of  siich  a 
policy  she  will  so  utilise  the  availahfe  rt^iurix-s  as  to  ptwluiv 
by  their  consumption  the  maximum  quantity  of  happiness  whioh 
they  are  capah!*^  "f  pro>!ucinp,  anil  liaTini:  ilono  tliis  she  will 
have  accompli>he<1  all  that  under  the  given  (imiHtions  it  la 
possihle  to  ac^ompli'^h.     She  will  have  done  rijjht. 

If  the  arts  did  not  advanee,  if  the  otlieienoy  of  boilers  and 
of  the  method;:  of  coal  niinini;  remained  always  the  ^inie,  an 
engineer  in  solvintr  the  prtildeni  vre  have  discussi'd,  would  need 
to  consider  none  but  the  factors  of  available  resounvs,  etlicicney 
of  plant,  and  coal  supply  of  same,  and  mimbor  of  plants  best 
adapted  to  maintain  said  efficiency,  but  in  the  world  as  we 
know  it  this  is  not  true.  Tlie  arts  contimially  ailvamf.  llemv 
the  available  resources  may  lie  made  to  increase  by  the  iiso  of 
improved  machineri'.  the  cfRcienry  of  plant  may  Ih>  au^nenliHl 
by  similar  improvements  in  the  desifm  of  the  boiler,  or  in  burn- 
ing or  handlinfT  the  coal,  and  in  this  way  ti.e  numbers  adapted 
to  maintain  maximum  efficieney  must  l>e  roadjusfwl.  Hence 
the  engineer  requires  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  arts,  hut  of  the  methods  when'by  tliey  may  \v  ad- 
vanced, for  were  ho  ifmorant  of  such  methods  and  did  be  fail 
to  apply  them  to  the  imprnvcment  of  his  coal  minin;;  and  sicani 
plants,  ho  elearly  could  not  obtnin  (be  maximum  (]uantily  of 
steam  which  tJic  avaibibh'  coal  is  capabli'  of  yicbiini:.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  liis  duty  (o  know  bow  the  enndi- 
tions  of  steam  production  can  be  cliamrcd  for  the  belter. 
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Similarly,  Justice  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  tlii>  ji 
condition  of  tiie  art  of  producing  happiness,  must,  in  order  ti> 
attain  her  end,  know  how  said  art  may  be  advanced  —  liow  %h 
conditions   of   prodacing  happiness  may   be  ehaogfitJ    tw    " 
better. 

In  Chapters  6,  7  and  8,  we  shall  consider  in  order  the  thn-ni 
factors  of  happiness.  {1)  The  sentient  being  or  hiii'iiinesn-pra*- 
ducing  agent.  (2)  The  adaptaticn  of  waid  apeiit  In  lii-  I'luirmi- 
ment.  (3)  The  number  of  said  mltiiIs.  In' the  lii-l.  \u-  -\iM\ 
consider  the  factors  upon  which  rili.iviiey  in  llie  |irndiiiliriri  nT' 
happiness  depend,  so  far  as  they  ivhili'  In  lln'  '.v^i-nt  liini-iill'.  nwl 
the  condition*  best  adapted  to  ini  i  i-.  i  ■.■  <■  '..  i  m  v  ni'  r.ijMiil  \ 
of  sentient  beings  as  happinpss-p  ■■  ■  ■  i 'ni-tM-i.     In  llf 

second,  we  shall  consider  how  tlie  ■  ■     ■  -i  -niiinil  Inin-- 

iiiiiy  be  so  adapted  to  them  aw  t..  t i    .u   tlir   iii;i\it i  •■\)\- 

eioncy  of  production  of  happiness.  |»t  enprlji.  In  the  tliird. 
shall  consider  how  the  ntiniber  of  lieirins  iiiiisl  be  rebtled  fn  Hi 
capacity  for  happiness,  and  tbc  iidji;>ltiieut  of  Hie  -■mivi 
nient  to  that  eajiacity,  in  order  flial  llir  I'llii'ifncy  p^i'  i':i|! 
shall  be  maintained  a  niaxiuiuni.  If  \\<'  urc  siii-ees>:liil  in 
vealing  in  this  .liscussion  what  the  ri)(*ti>r-  of  lui|ppiiie-';  nri'.  li 
they  are  related  to  one  another,  and  In  wli:H  tinMiir^  llie  |iri-' ,., 
methods  of  bap])iuess- product  ion  niiiv  U-  ;i1l,.iv,l   l.-r  il  .■  I"iii  i-.    ' 

then  we  shall  have  estahlisticd  the  L^rniiie!-  -i' !■    .1   i-lin.  .il 

ninralitv  relateil  to  tbe  ohjeci  which  it  is  drvj^,,,.,!  i,,  ^i,  i.i,.\.'. 
viz..  pii'tirr.  in  a  m:mner  pre.i^.'lv  siniil;..-  In  lli,.,i  1.^  ula.-l,  fl,,. 
Ten  Oomniandnieiils  nr  t!i.>  <i'>ldnu   l.'id-  aiv  r-ht.-l  l.  l'.    -;!■,■■ 

object,    the    onlv    dilbTruer    h.^iuL'    in     Mm    in...l -x ;,,,.-:,.,,, 

The  prec--pts  of' innM  r -al  -.x-Liii^  li:nr  al»:n-  l-'.u  -■  w. :,:].■.] 

as  to  be  most  .ibvimi-^lv  a|tli'aMn  In  \„U:,t..  -.iJn.      'II,,.  ,,..- 

eepts  of  lifilitv  wliicb  I  sImII  li.ri.:in.|-  InnMMl.i!..  «l!l  !..■  -., 
expressed  as  tn  applv  In  puMir  iii-nilii  ■, .  i.iil  !!,.■  ..l.i,..l  .,|  l„.ili 
is.  nr  shniihl  be.  Ilie  <^nii.'.  u.ur.-\: .  i,.  im, ,■.,-,■  il„.  ,.,i.,iiM  ..f 
happiness.     And  ju-l   as  :idli--ii  m  ■■   '■>  i',.     I.imimt  ji-  l.ni    [nn\- 

iniafp  ends,  gennrallv   but    n-i    unr.  i-.i"',    n.   I irjfi,    ■...   j.l- 

herence   to   the    lalter   aiv    |.r ■    !■    .■..'-    ,.l    ,.  ilt^!    I.e 

universal    desirabilil  v.     Tlir*     r:,,!.     I^.     l^i-i    mm. I     fnnd:,- 

a  for'iinihifinn  of  their  ,.m-..).!  i..i,-  i  ■■■  -  il.-i.li..--^  n..'^.  i.-,  :,n.l 
the  fonindafine  nf  tlie  ■■x,-r|>li'"-  '■  '  ''■■■ ■•''■■<^'  ^'-^'in   inf.. 

policies  of  vet  Inw.T  nrd(.l>.  iiin!  I. ■  -r..  -■,  ;,I.,.n.^ilnJll..||-. 
a  system  adapled  lo  aeliirve  II...  .!.-!■.  !  .■!.■,  m  .,  ■].  ■■„■..  limit.  ,| 
only  by  the  knowled^rc  of  mniil,iiii'.  lu'.    -..■   r.  ■!;  ..I. 
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This  procesB  of  successive  approximation  to  secure  an  i«lcal 
of  justice  is  beat  exemplified  in  the  law.  There  is  first  laid 
down  a  very  general  rule  of  law  to  guide  t!ie  decisions  of  courts : 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  then  themselves  formulated  into 
subsidiary  rules;  the  exceptions  to  these  exceptions  are  again 
systematized  into  rules,  and  so  on,  until  the  law  becomes  a  vast 
network  of  rules,  and  their  successive  exceptions,  each  in  itself 
subject  to  rule,  the  attempt  being  to  make  the  law  sufficiently 
definite  to  apply  to  any  particular  case  which  may  arise.  Were 
the  law  based  on  the  principle  of  utility  it  would  constitute  the 
utilitarian  code  of  morals  of  which  we  are  in  search,  but  strangely 
enough  the  law  seeks  to  attain  justice  without  asking  what 
justice  is.  It  nowhere  defines,  or  seeks  to  define,  justice,  and 
yet  if  justice  is  ita  object,  this  should  be  its  first  task,  and 
if  justice  is  not  its  object,  what  excuse  has  it  for  being?  This 
failure  to  found  its  precepts  on  definition  distinguishes  the  law 
from  a  true  science.  The  law  uses  the  scientific  method  very 
largely  to  test  the  consistency  of  conclusions  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  premises,  hut  with  the  premises  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  rests  it  has  no  concern.  It  never  examines  its 
premises,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  but  the  crystuIiiKod  cus- 
toms of  former  generations,  customs  depending  upon  the  whims 
of  sovereigns,  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  accidents 
of  history.  ■  That  it  so  notoriously  fails  ta  attain  justice  then 
is  only  what,  with  perfect  confidence,  might  have  been  predicted 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  premises.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  science  super- 
imposed upon  a  mass  of  dogmas  and  hopeles-sly  infected  by 
them.  No  amount  of  consistency  between  premises  and  con- 
clusions can  ever  compensate  for  an  invalid  promise.  If  we 
start  an  arithmetical  problem  by  assuming  that  four  times  five 
is  twenty-eight,  no  degree  of  rigor  in  adherence  to  the  multipli- 
cation'table  thereafter  can  compensate  for  the  error.  Had  as- 
tronomy accepted  as  a  permanent  premise  the  dictum  of  Kepler 
that  the  planets  are  guided  in  their  orbits  bv  spirits,  it  would 
have  remained  but  a  branch  of  astrology  to  this  day.  Hud 
mathematics  been  founded  upon  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras 
concerning  the  occult  properties  of  number,  algebra  and  geom- 
etry wouhl  be  where  theology'  and  politics  are  now. 

The  schoolmen  or  pseudo-philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
followed  the  legal  methods  of  to-day  —  that  is,  they  insisted 
that  their  premises  and  conclusions  should  be  logically  n.'lated, 
but  the  premises  themselves  were  left  to  chance  —  to  whatever 
the  prevailing  traditions  sanctioned.     The  jurisprudence  of  our 


^ II 1-  '-'•,    I  i;i  II  .<  ;  \  .   <  I 


(listiiu-iioii   in   ('\p('ri(  iic"'   i!;iii    w'  '>' 
('()ns])i('U()us  or  iimrc  L:rii(r,i!'\    cwi^-'' 
the  policy  of  nations  sIioul<!  !•<■  tuiiin 
economist  would  have  to  conciMlc,   if 
put  to  him,  that  tlie  only  use  of  wm 
or  to  diminish  pain.     But  a  discussinn 
ness  would  be  of  little  service  if  it 
definitions.     To  sav  that  a   nation  < 
which  presumably  will  result  in  tin*  n 
ness  would  be  of  little  nse.     What  «) 
what  can  we  do,  bow  can  wc  proceed. 
surplus?     Wluit  rnles  or  i^rerepN  an^  ( 
mental  definitions,  whieb   are  adaj»te( 
nations  or  of  soci<'ty?     Such  rnl<'<,  or 
mental  of  tbeni,  we  shall  alt<Mnpt  lo  f 
understood  tliat  tliey  are  ireinTal   and 
therefore  any  sinLde  or  scaiierini:  e\c«'j 
be  cited  cannot  invali<late  tlieni.     Wlien 
of  happiness  would   he    in<'reased   hv   , 
wealth,  for  example,    1   do   not    ini'-nd 
ticular   case   of   equalization    conM   Ik- 
which  would  not  increase  thai  totaliix. 
are   exceptions   to    the    rule,    and    i!::- 
nore.     If   the  objection    i^    nia-'''    t.>    t 
afford    to    found    their    j)oli(  ie^    11;..  •! 
may  reply  that  he  who  tlii]d<-  H  m'  ." 
profoundly  i^orant   of  {Ik-  (  1^'   i 
nation  has  y(*t  to  be  nnniln  r,-  ' 
icv  is  not  hased  nnu'c  11  ifcn  ■ 
than   reas<in.     'rhrif   i-     '" 
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tiiat  free  trade,  for  example.  incr«a$e$  the  wAlth  of  mtioits. 
tbev  do  not  meui  to  a^^n  that  we  could  not  di^»wr  i>r  inw^oe 
a  single  exception  —  a  fiDj^le  combinatioD  i>f  vm'Uiusituu'vs 
under  vhich  a  reaction  upon  the  exohaoeie  of  oomniixlilitv 
betreen  men  or  natiiHi:  vould  i^uli  in  no  Iw^  of  wtvlih  — 
that  would  be  a  mere  ab^urditv.  oontraitii'ied  bv  their  own  iht^ 
oriee  of  taxation.  They  merely  mean  that,  af  a  j^'neral  thinj;, 
it  will  increase  the  wealth  of  nations,  beeaiuv  it  will  tend  to 
ciNifine  tbe  production  of  each  contmoiliiy  to  the  plaiv  and  eir- 
cimistance^  under  which  it  will  be  most  ewnouiieally  ]>ro*luce»l, 
and  hence  (so  they  tell  us)  free  trade  should  be  a  polii-y  adopted 
by  nations  and  by  ^ocietA-. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  formulation  of  rules  and 
precepts  for  the  guidance  of  imlividuals  or  of  society  what 
we  gain  in  definiteness.  we  lose  in  generality.  To  say  that  a 
man  should  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  oh'h  pmp- 
erty  is  not  so  general  a  rule  as  to  say  tlmt  justiiv  should  W  done 
to  all  men,  but  it  is  much  more  definite.  It  serves  better  as  A 
direct  guide  to  conduct,  because  it  stvks  to  sp^t'ify  how  jusliee 
may  he  done  in  a  particular  nml  reeo^izahle  class  of  cases,  and 
we  may  tell  by  observation  in  any  partieular  easi'  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  done;  but  if  the  law  said  nothiiift  mon'  s|Mvilie  than 
that  justice  should  be  done,  judges  would  l)e  at  a  loss  how  to 
act,  for  they  would  not  have  tlie  means  of  knowiujr.  in  pnrtii"- 
alar  cases,  what  the  law  considered  justice  and  what  it  did  not, 
and  it  is  always  in  particular  cases  that  they  are  cidled  upon  to 
decide. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  thus  to  avow  our  intention  of 
establishing  only  general  precepts,  scattering  e.xwptions  to  which 
do  not  constitute  an  invalidation,  we  may  proceed  to  a  discua- 
sion  of  the  first  factor  of  happiness. 


CnAPTKT?  VI 

TUB  Flliyr   FACTOII    Uf    llAI'l'INKSri 

If  happiness  is  to  be  produced  in  llie  world  lis  iit  iMiHtil 
Btitutcd,  it  must  be  through  tlu'  ageiicv  of  wiiticut  liciiii.'-. 
order  to  convert  whatever  latent  ]nir^^il)ililirs  uI  lHi|i|ijnr> 
world  may  afford  into  actual  luipiiiiir,,  ihi.  lir^t  rfi|iiiri' 
is  a  happinoss-produciog  niecIinniMn.  ulmI  llie  milv  k 
mechanisms  which  meet  the  rci|iiireii»'iii  ;iri>  tliose  iiltunli 
8uch  terrestrial  organisms  as  possess  .-I'litii'iuv. 

In  this  work  we  have  deemed  it  bi'>l  in  iiiji'iri'  !il|  l»>iiiu 
cept  human  heings.  The  first  qiiesiKKi  ulij.li  sii;r^i'>ls 
then.  is.  what  kind  of  bumiin  beings  iicr  he-t  iiiliipl''f!  hi  ni 
tlie  potentialities  of  happiness  affnrd.vt  lii  llu'  wi>rld  i|)l>i  li 
ness;  wliat  eliaraetcristies  or  conil.iii.il  imifi  .,!  ehnriUMiT 
make  man  an  ellieieut  agent  Tor  eonvrtliii^  pMieiilliil  iiitn  ,i 
happiness?  Vpon  what  traits  doi's  rllLeieiM  v  nl  HinMr-im 
pend?  The  terms  usmilly  employed  ii>  ili-niiNiM-li  ii.m..  ; 
various  mental  or  moral  eharaeterisfiis  ul  Ihimijn  U.  m.-  .k 
general,  rather  loose  and  inaeeurate.  |''iKliiini|r|\  n.  .i,,ill 
no  occasion  to  give  tliem  any  sueli  iiuriM'-i'  m  pii'ii-Miii  ^^^ 
necessary  in  the  ease  of  liie  terjns  n,/lil  ;iiiii  I'Wiwii,  ln-i 
their  implications  are  suilieienlly  rjiMnlrnc  I'ur  llir  piii|")- 
whieh  we  shall  hiive  occasion  in  apply  ili.iu. 

Were  men  always  isolated  fn.nMlii.r  l''ll'>i>  '<"■"  ll'  ■  I. 
teristies  recpiired  in  them  as  a;:etiN  I'l"  liii]i]iiiiL--  umiM  lie  .1 
ent  from  what  they  are;  but   mun  ^h  i,e  J-.  mi. I  i-  lil.^'v  i 

main,  is  a  member  of  >ririet\.  -.1  iImi   h   ■•  ,ir;  \ :■- 

him  as  a  factor  of  happiie--  in  :i  .I'li'''        in  n   pi  m,''. 
secondary  —  ea]iaeity.     Jvuli  'Kin, .p.  i.  ■..  n  !■-     i--'   r 

in    bis    own    person,    the    iiuiui-.::  .:■     ..  r--''    j.r.i     r    . 
piness-produeing    meebani-in.    i.,    ■.■■■.      ■:    ■■     .-      :  ■■■    ili, 

product  of  all   sneees-fid   I ,n.   ■   ■..:i         i  ..  i-    ll 

turned  out.     In  llie  sl',  on,:  |i!,m  .  .  '      ■-..■■■,.■  ■■.,■:!'■  j... 
part,  of  tlie  envireiiMinit  "I   ,■:;■■■■  ■    -  ■  -■  .h      n  .■  in. , 

isms.     The  ebiirjnii'ii-i  n-   Mii.'     ■■  .;'...'.  .ni    ^ 

in  his  primary  eap;uitv   iiiv   n-i    n.  ■    ■      ..  ■i.il    uiili 
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upon  wliich  officieEey  in  his  Bepondary  capacity  depends,  yet  so 
intimately  is  the  welfare  of  each  being  bound  up  with  that  of 
hiu  follow  bcingB  that  no  hard  and  faet  classification  can  be 
constructed.  A  rough  division,  however,  ia  poHBible,  and  we 
may,  in  tlie  first  place,  consider  briefly  the  elements  required 
to  insure  efficiency  in  man's  primary  capacity,  noting  the  more 
important  of  them,  of  which  only  two  require  mention. 

The  first  of  them  is  health,  and  so  well  is  its  importance  rec- 
ognized that  no  discussion  of  it  will  be  necessary.  The  second  is 
what  may  be  termed  adjustability,  itself  a  function  of  three 
separate  eha racier i sties,  (a)  Simplicity  of  taste- — the  ability 
to  obtain  pleasure  from  simple  things,  requiring  little  or  no 
labor  to  attain,  (b)  Variety  of  taste  —  the  ability  to  obtain 
pleasure  from  many  diffen-nt  things,  (c)  Adaptability  of 
taste  —  the  ability  to  modify  tastes  or  needs  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  life,  including  proficteneo  in  the  art  of  e.TcIuding  pain- 
ful thoughts  or  feelings  from  tlie  attention  and  substituting  for 
them  thoughts  or  feelings  which  are  pleasurable,  or  at  least  less 
painful.  A  sufticient  development  of  the  third  element  would 
dispense  with  the  need  of  the  first  two. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  touch  upon  two  elements  which 
affect  man's  efficiency  in  ]»oth  his  primary  and  secondary  ca- 
pacities. The  first  is  intdUgence.  IntelUgen-re  or  inle.Ueriu- 
alihi  are  names  commonly  given  to  two  faculties  closely  reJatcfl 
to  one  another  —  the  power  to  reason  —  to  use  common  sense 

—  and  the  power  to  expreiw.  Power  of  expression  is  essen- 
tial to  reason  —  or  at  least  to  any  high  development  thereof 

—  but  reason  is  not  essential  to  power  of  expression.  Poets 
generally  owe  their  reputation  to  their  power  of  expression,  but 
they  are  commonly  poor  reasoners,  though  often  good  ohservera. 
Their  faculty  is  an  intellectual  one,  but  their  immediate  ob- 
ject is  very  different  from  that  of  reason.  The  immediate 
aim  of  reason  is  to  nttain  truth  and  its  ideal  mode  of  expression 
is  the  mathematical.  The  immediate  aim  of  poetry  or  poetic 
literature  is  to  arouse  emotion  and  its  ideal  mode  of  expression 
is  the  musical.  Reason  utilizes  the  sense  of  words,  poetry 
primarily  their  nound,  though  the  ultimate  aim  of  both  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  same  —  viz.,  utility.  Sometimes  the  attempt 
is  made  to  combine  the  functions  of  reason  and  poetry,  and  it  ia 

fenerally  a  failure,  though  some  conspicuous  exceptions  are 
nown.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  attempt  the  expression 
of  such  truths  as  may  determine  acts  in  poetic  language,  for  so 
adorned,  untruth  is  too  often  mistaken  for  truth,  and  wrong 


iss    Tr:cnx<)i.n(iY  of  ijai'J'LNKss  — i-aut  i    |i; n 

;i  piTfi'it  iipiJiiFiitus  at  hand,  but  how  it  miliv  \>f  iiiiulr  ii  iii,i\,- 
niiini  witl)  tliu  niL'uns  actually  available,  in  ordiT  tu  niakr  .m 
effective  e-\aminutioE  of  the  workhi^  subslaiuc  <ii  "iir  ■^yh^m, 
attention  will  henceforth  be  confini'il  in  hiiniiiiiiliiriiiiiiHn  nc 
patriotism  as  those  terms  are  defincil  (in  }>iiL;i.'  1 1'.\  -tiirc  liv  lln- 
means  the  mode  which  we  shall  propu^oHi'  im-ivii^in-  iIh'  i^IuIim 
of  JiappinesB  may  be  made  clearer;  ami  in  IIh'  iiul  lih'  -iiirA 
means  of  advancing  the  utilitarian  i.';hisi.'.  uiil  l><'  lu  inUiiiuv 
that  of  humanity,  since  it  is  by  i)i<(  iriU>lli;;i'nt  iicl>  u]'  iii;iri 
alone,  if  by  any  means,  that  right  mjiy  lie  u\:ii]r  In  \'(i;;ii  tlii'iiu-.ili- 
out  the  sentient  world.  1  shall  tiiuii  iis^-iiiiii>,  {'•n-  t\w  -nh-  "f 
simplicity,  that  man  is  the  only  senlimi  luiii;;  wlmw  liii|>(n[ii-* 
may  be  affected  by  voluntary  acts,  .unl  liv  ,i  rij;lil  iji-i  .-luill 
generally  mean  that  act  anioiijr  tlm-'  |)li\^[i'!illy  ["i->ililr.  |iir- 
sumably  resulting  in  the  frrcatcst  v,ir|ilii.-  nl'  )ia])jiiiii.>>^  iniinrij; 
men,  and  by  a  wrong  act  yhall  jiieaii  .\n\  Eilli/rniilivc  ij|'  a  ri^}it 
act.  Occasionally,  however,  I  may  xn-f  tliv  tcrinB  in  their  ]«i.- 
triotic  sense,  making  the  a^siimptimi  tluil  Oie  only  fH'lllii'ill 
beings  in  cxistuncc,  or  to  be  cousiliTeil,  are  thoiw  ol  A  f-Hwi 
nation. 

We  propose  then,  to  attempt  the  Inundiilinn  of  tlir  iTHnnniic 
policv  of  sociciv  npon  a  distinctinn   nc  Ics;^  liiMplc  oud    !iniil;i- 

nionta!    than    that    between    ri'^iit    and    \\\ :r.    icv    -li..id.|    ^.ui 

insuperable  ditlleiiltv  be  elU-nuntered  ill  -ii-li  au  .iII..,m|.1  It,. 
distinction  brtwren' tliein  bein-  und.r.t>"-d  \^n|.  .nil.  .  m  |.,.. 
ay  pr 

,|,.,n   in   |J, 
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periences  can  be  attained,  words  possessing  clear  meanings  with 
which  to  think  and  to  communicate  thought  must  be  devised. 
Having  attempted  to  give  the  words  right  and  wrong  the  re- 
quired clearness,  we  sliall  seek  to  found  upon  the  distinction  in 
experience  which  they  express,  the  principles  of  the  economy  of 
happiness. 

If  there  existed  a  being  wliose  happiness  curve  at  the  present 
time  coincided  with,  and  was  in  tlie  future  certain  to  coincide 
with,  that  representing  the  happiness  of  humanity  (See  p.  12J)) 
it  might  with  propriety  be  said  that  tlie  interests  of  that  being 
were  the  interests  of  humanity  or  of  societv.  Ijct  us  assume 
the  existence  of  sucli  a  being  and  let  us  call  her  Justice.  When 
referring  to  this  personification  of  justice  we  shall  use  a  capital 
letter  to  distinguish  the  word  from  that  used  in  the  ordinary 
signification.  Let  us  furtlier  assume  (1)  That  no  way  of 
altering  her  presumal)le  future  curve  of  happiness  is  possible, 
save  that  of  altering  the  curve  of  happiness  of  humanity  with 
which  her  own,  by  hypothesis,  is  and  remains  coincident.  (2) 
That  the  society  she  has  to  deal  with  is  the  society  of  to-day, 
i.  e.  that  she  is  offered  tlie  same  materials  to  work  with,  the 
same  resources  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  tliat  are  avail- 
able to  the  statesman.  (3)  Tliat  she  is  a  perfect  egotist  and  so 
well  aware  of  her  own  interest  as  never  to  be  influenced  by  the 
location,  but  solely  by  the  quantities  of  pain  or  pleasure  to  be 
experienced.  The  question  for  the  lover  of  justice  to  decide 
is:  WTiat  are  tlie  acts  or  policies  which  Justice  would  pre- 
sumably approve?  What  would  she  do,  or  desire  done,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed?  Her  acts, 
of  course,  would  be  just  acts,  and  a  just  act  is  a  right  one. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  apprehend  the  manner  in  which 
Justice  should  go  about  attaining  the  maximum  of  happiness 
which  terrestrial  conditions  may  afford,  let  us  first  consider  a 
more  familiar  case.  Suppose  an  engineer  who  had  at  his  dis- 
posal a  limited  domain  affording  coal  and  water,  were  required 
to  generate  the  maximum  quantity  of  steam  which  the  available 
resources  of  the  domain  would  permit.  How  would  he  pro- 
ceed? He  would,  to  begin  with,  ascertain  the  conditions  or 
factors,  upon  which  the  production  of  steam  depends.  He 
would  find  first,  that  a  boiler  is  required  as  a  steam-generating 
agency  or  mechanism ;  second,  that  said  boiler  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  amount  of  coal  to  generate  the  steam, 
and  third,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boilers  must  be  provided 
to  consume  the  available  output  of  coal.     To  obtain  the  maxi- 
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nitini  fjunuration  of  steam  wKli  a  given  oiitpul  nf  ro.U,  i.  f.  {■■ 
generate  steam  with  the  maximum  econoDiy  Uifii,  Uw  v  f;uturs 
must  be  considered:     (1)    The  effieieii.;.  i    ilic 

boiler.     (3)  The  efficiency  of  adapt.itidii  n,   ■  .  ,ilv  in 

the  capacity  of  the  boiler,  {3)  The  iiumlici'  ul  Imikis  ]-.'i|uia^l 
to  consume  the  output  with  majcimum  efficiency  [ut  ImiliT. 

Ijet  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  clRftrness  that  Ihrn-  i\re  iinlv 
thn'e  tj'pes  of  boiler  from  wliich  to  clionsc.  Siiiiii'isn  whi^n 
working  at  tlieir  best  they  have  effii'icLicii'p'  of  loiivi-inn  ji-  l.-l- 

lows:    type    (a)    generates   .S    pnumls   nf    .-^toiHii    ]irr    | inl    of 

coal:  type  (b)  13  pounds  of  steiuii  [ut  iiniiiiil  of  i-d.iM  \\\m-  {•■) 
10  pounds  of  steam  per  pouml  of  inal.  'i'yi>i'  (I'l  tl"''i  '-  "^i- 
dently  the  boiler  of  bighest  ellicioncy  —  tliiit  i'^,  ili^  i'(iii\i'r-nin 
of  the  potentiality  of  steam  general iuii  pos^es^^eil  liy  \\\o  I'n.il 
into  an  actuality  is  the  highest,  iiiul  it  is  thcreforr  IIh'  niv(' 
to  select.  It  is  next  ncicssary  to  jisifrtain  iiiuliT  whiil 
conditions  this  type  of  boih'r  atfains  its  inaxinmiM  I'lrK-iniU'T 
of  adaptation.  I.et  us  sii]ip(tsc  Ijy  e.\pi>riiiii>nt  our  rii;:itiitT 
ascertains  that  it  is  most  efficient  «lieii  inti-niniiij  \<<  imi.  of 
coal  JUT  dav.  That  if,  on  the  one  liiiinl.  J  i-  jiiiH  ,iiiv  It'--. 
the   greater"  relative    loss   of   heat   hv    iM.li.ii:..n    ,!i,i,,,,  ,4„.~    k- 

efficiencv.  and  if.  on  the  other  han<l.  it  is  -r^,  n  „iu    n  .  -,ii,ie 

of  the  available  heat  is  not  absorhe,!  in  llie  l..ii!rr  !>iil  |>,w-.>^ 
with  the  Hue  ga-^^es  up  the  chimney,  ami  tliiK  a:-Mi[i  .|nuiii..l.- 
its  eftieieney.  It  is  elear  tlicn  that  a  wise  ,.n;;imTr  —  nnr  who 
understands  how   lo  adapt   liis  nuMn^  In  In-  crul  —  uiH   ^llp|ll\ 

this  type  of  boiler  Ju-t    \i>  tMn>  .>f  ..i^il    \:-v  .hv.      I u    ^^- 

suppose  the  avaiUddi'  iiiii|inl  r.['  ,imI  Inxii  ili^'  ■^i\<  u  i'.>ii;.il!i  i^ 
be  lO.nnO  tons  |.er  day.  it  i-  rl-ar  dial  llir  nniLilMi-  ..r  I.. ,;!,,■- 
required  will  be  l.ono. 


faelor. 
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there  are  three:  First:  just  as  a  boiler  is  required  to  utilize 
the  potential  energy  of  coal  in  the  production  of  steam,  so 
sentient  beings  are  required  to  convert  the  potentiality  of  hap- 
piness resident  in  a  given  land  area  into  actual  happiness,  and 
just  as  the  engineer's  first  care  is  to  select  a  boiler  having 
maximum  efTicicncy  of  conversion,  so  tlie  first  care  of  Justice 
should  be  to  populate  the  domain  over  which  she  has  jurisdiction 
with  beings  capable  of  utilizing  the  available  resources  in  the 
production  of  happiness,  in  a  manner  which  will  insure  the 
maximum  efficiency  of  conversion.  Second:  following  the  anal- 
ogy of  steam  engineering  practice,  the  policy  of  Justice  must 
be  to  insure  such  a  relation  of  each  sentient  being  to  its  en- 
vironment that  in  the  consumption  of  the  resources  available  the 
greatest  efficiency  of  adaptation  of  which  the  beings  are  capable, 
will  be  attained.  In  this  way  she  will  secure  the  maximum 
efficiency  per  capita.  Third:  she  must  so  adapt  the  number  of 
beings  to  the  resources  available  that  the  efficiency  per  capita 
will  be  maintained  a  ma."iimum.  By  the  practice  of  suen  a 
policy  she  will  so  utilize  the  available  resources  as  to  produce 
by  their  consumption  the  maximum  quantity  of  happiness  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing,  and  having  done  this  she  will 
have  accomplished  all  that  under  the  given  conditions  it  ia 
possible  to  accomplish.     She  will  have  done  right. 

If  the  arts  did  not  advance,  if  the  efficiency  of  boilers  and 
of  the  methods  of  coal  mining  remained  always  the  same,  an 
engineer  in  solving  the  problem  we  have  discussed,  would  need 
to  consider  none  hut  the  factors  of  available  resources,  efficiency 
of  plant,  and  coal  supply  of  same,  and  number  of  plants  best 
adapted  to  maintain  said  efficiency,  but  in  the  world  as  we 
know  it  this  is  not  true.  Tlie  arts  continually  advance.  Hence 
the  available  resources  may  be  made  to  increase  by  the  use  of 
improved  machinery,  the  efficiency  of  plant  may  be  augmented 
by  similar  improvements  in  the  design  of  the  boiler,  or  in  burn- 
ing or  handling  the  coal,  and  in  this  way  the  numbers  adapted 
to  maintain  maximum  efficiency  must  be  readjusted.  Hence 
the  engineer  requires  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  arts,  biit  of  the  methods  whereby  they  may  be  ad- 
vanced, for  were  he  ignorant  of  such  methocts  and  did  he  fail 
to  apply  them  to  the  improvement  of  his  coal  mining  and  steam 
plants,  he  clearly  could  not  obtain  the  maximum  quantity  of 
steam  which  the  available  coal  is  cnpiible  of  yielding.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  part  of  bis  duty  to  know  how  the  condi- 
tions of  steam  production  can  be  changed  for  the  better. 
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Similarly,  Justice  in  addition  to  a  knoulodiro  of  tlu'  |iiv-i.iii 
condition  of  ttie  art  of  producing  liappinpss,  must,  in  urdiT  In 
attain  tier  end,  know  how  said  art  may  be  advanced  —  li^w  tl»' 
conditions  of  producing  happiness  may  be  cliangi.'d  for  tin' 
better. 

In  Chapters  6,  7  and  8,  we  BhaJI  consider  in  iinlic  tlif  llm'r 
factors  of  happiness.  (1)  The  sentient  bcinp  nr  liji(i|iiTH-"-|iiu- 
(lucing  agent.  (2)  The  adaptation  of  snid  agent  In  lii-  I'luimTi- 
nient.  (3)  The  number  of  said  ajzcntfi.  In  tlif  fir-l.  we  sli.ill 
consider  the  factors  upon  which  flhcii'ticy  in  tlu'  |iri"litiliiin  uf 
happiness  depend,  so  far  as  they  ri'luti'  to  ilu'  apiTit  hiiiiwll',  rind 
tlu^  conditions  best  adapted  to  incrciisi*  the  ellieiciii-y  or  i>ii|i;u-ily 
of  sentient  beings  as  happiness-producing  lucchnnisuis.  In  tlii; 
second,  we  shall  consider  how  the  cnvinxiuicn!  til'  sculi-'uf  hcriin^ 
may  be  so  adapted  to  thetn  as  t-i  riscll  in  Ihc  uiiixiuiuiu  t'lll- 
cienev  of  production  of  happinis^  [ht  cupitii.  In  the  ttiird,  \\f 
shan'consider  how  the  nuudier  of  liciiifis  inusi  be  rclatcil  to  tln-ip 
capacity  for  happiness,  and  the  iidjn-tiiicnt  of  the  ciivinui- 
nient  to  that  capacity,  in  order  tliat  llic  I'ilii'icncy  per  L'^niiln 
shall  be  maintained  a  niaxiniuni.  If  «!■  arc  rtiiccc**ful  in  f'- 
vcaling  in  this  iliseussion  what  the  faclnrs  •>(  liiiii|iiiief=s  nrc.  bun- 
they  are  related  to  one  aiiotlicr,  and  by  wicil  nn'nn-i  llio  pn—'iir 
methods  of  h a pjiiness- production  ninv  b.'  :ilii  v.!  Inr  tli.'  Imcf 

then  we  shall  have  established  the  ltoinuI-  .,r  , !,■  ,,(   |„,'.!  .  ,| 

morality  relate,!  to  the  object  which  it  i^^  ile-iu-M.'.l  i-  ;il  In.v. 
viz.,  jtiflire.  iu  a  uianiicr  [ireei^elv  >i(MiI:ir  fn  iIkiI  I.\  uI'I,  Ii  |Ii,- 
Ten  Comnianiliueiils  or  ll,.'  i'.<U'-u  lint.'  :,v  vl,\.-,<  u.  tie  -mri.- 
object,    the   onlv    .lilTereii.^e    l.riiii:    in    ili-'    i-m,!,.    ..f    .aimv.-j,,.,. 

The  precepts  of  nuwl  i -al  sx-|,im-  l,:,ve  aU:,^-  Im-m  -..  u..r,!,.,| 

as  to  be  most  nbvionslv  a|ipli<-alilr  l.>  | nival.'  iiMnjMn'.     'I'll.'  j.!-.-. 

cepts  of  utility  wlueli  I  -Ii;ill  beiv.,l|.r  fMn-inlal..  «ill  !.,■  -,, 
expressed  as  to  apjiiv  lo  ,ni1.]ir  ^,v^r■.,']>^.  Init  th<.  ..l,]..,-!  ,,t  l,.nl, 
is.  or  should  be.  tbe  sain...  ii:i(n.-K.  |..  inM.v,-.-  lli.^  |.,h,lilv  ..f 
ba|ipiness.  And  ju-l  a-  n.lh.  i-.ie  ■■  |..  (!■■  t.npinr  :m..  l.iil  |iii.\- 
itnate  ends.  jri-n'Taiiy  bill  n.n  Eie-.i -.i'-:  i..  I.,.  -m.|-_.I,i.  .,,  :i,l. 
herencc  to  the  lader  arr  |ir-.'ii!.  .  i  ■'-  ..|  -.  n  ■p.i'  Inil  •,■■< 
linivcrsitl  desiraliiliiv.  '\•]•r^  ,-.1.-1  :  ].■  tf,-  [l-i  :,„.!  rnn.i.i- 
incntal  !ipprn\iinalious  b.  an  i.'...!  -  -.:,i.  1- !- ,,n  rn^.f  n,,],-  I,, 
a  formulafion  of  tbeir  exer^t  i...,-       1..  ^u--\.l].,r^    i,.Ji,-l,.-.  :i,i,l 

the  formillnlinn   of  t) Ver|,h,.;.-    <:■    <■ mI..:,-   .rj.nu    i„i,, 

policies  of  yet   lower  onlcr-.  nin.'   '■      -■ ■■  .    :i;.;.n.\iiii,il  i.ni-, 

a  system  adn|ited  to  achieve  lb.'  -■■  -■  ■  '  ■  'i  ',  i;i  .1  .'.  -(v  limilM! 
only  by  the  knowledfie  of  unuiMihl.  r.r.    l-    n. .;;.■,!. 
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This  process  of  auccesBive  approximation  to  secure  an  ideal 
of  justice  is  best  exemplified  in  the  law.  There  is  first  laid 
down  a  very-  general  rule  of  law  to  guide  the  decisions  of  courts : 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  then  themselves  formulated  into 
subsidiary  rules;  the  exceptions  to  these  exceptions  are  again 
systematized  into  niles,  and  bo  on,  until  the  law  becomes  a  vast 
network  of  rules,  and  their  successive  exceptions,  each  in  itself 
subject  to  rule,  the  attempt  being  to  make  the  law  sufficiently 
definite  to  apply  to  any  particular  case  which  may  arise.  Were 
the  law  based  on  the  principle  of  utility  it  would  constitute  the 
utilitarian  code  of  morals  of  which  we  are  in  search,  but  strangely 
enough  the  law  seeks  to  attain  justice  without  asking  what 
justice  is.  It  nowhere  defines,  or  seeks  to  define,  justice,  and 
yet  if  justice  is  its  object,  this  should  be  its  first  task,  and 
if  justice  is  not  its  object,  what  excuse  has  it  for  being?  This 
failure  to  found  its  precepts  on  definition  distinguishes  the  law 
from  a  true  science.  The  law  uses  the  scientific  method  very 
largely  to  test  the  consistency  of  conclusions  with  one  another, 
and  with  their  premises,  but  with  the  premises  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  rests  it  has  no  concern.  It  never  examines  its 
premises,  whieh,  as  is  well  known,  are  but  the  crystallized  cus- 
toms of  former  generations,  customs  depending  upon  the  whims 
of  sovereigns,  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  accidents 
of  history.  -  That  it  so  notoriously  fails  to  attain  justice  then 
is  only  what,  with  perfect  confidence,  might  have  been  predicted 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  premises.  It  is.  In  fact,  a  science  super- 
imposed upon  a  mass  of  dogmas  and  hopelessly  infected  by 
them.  No  amount  of  consistency  between  premises  and  con- 
clusions can  ever  compensate  for  an  invalid  premise.  If  we 
start  an  arithmetical  problem  by  assuming  that  four  times  five 
is  twenty-eigbt,  no  degree  of  rigor  in  adherence  to  the  multipli- 
cation'table  thereafter  can  compensate  for  the  error.  Had  as- 
tronomy accepted  as  a  permanent  premise  the  dictum  of  Kepler 
that  the  planets  are  guided  in  their  orbits  liy  spirits,  it  would 
have  remained  but  a  branch  of  astrology  tn  this  day.  Had 
mathematics  been  founded  upon  the  mysticism  of  P\*tlingoras 
concerning  the  occult  properties  of  number,  algebra  and  geom- 
etry would  bo  where  theolog}'  and  politics  are  now. 

The  schoolmen  or  pseudo-philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
followed  the  legal  methods  of  f o-day  —  that  is,  tbey  insisted 
that  their  premises  and  ronclusions  should  be  logiciiily  related, 
but  the  premises  themselves  were  left  to  chance  —  to  whatever 
the  prevailing  traditions  sanctioned.     The  jurisprudence  of  our 
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day  is  similarly  pseudo-pliilnsopliieal.  Law,  in  sliort,  is  appii'  I 
seliolasticism  mitigated  by  inconsistency. 

The  science  which  treats  of  the  economy  of  hnpjiiuess  is,  or 
should  be,  an  applied  science  —  indeed  its  whole  value  in  in  il= 
application,  and  in  the  effort  which  we  have  iiimln  ti>  fuiiiirl  it 
upon  definitions  rather  than  dogmas,  those  whicli  miiiititule  il- 
principal  groirnds,  those,  namely,  of  HijJtl  and  trrnnti.  p-\-|>i'i>ks  a 
distinction  in  experience  than  which  nonp  is  mnp'  iinivciviiilv 
conspicuous  or  more  generally  conci'dcd  to  he  llin1  np'in  wlrifh  j 
the  policy  of  nations  should  be  foninlcd;  Tnr  cvm  llu'  dnirimdii' 
economist  would  have  to  concede,  if  Ihr  i)Ui.stioii  «'('iv  phiinlv  | 
put  to  him,  that  the  only  usi?  of  wi'nltli  is  tn  aufimi'iit  iil(ii-*iin' 
or  to  diminish  pain.  But  a  discussion  of  llic  I'coiinniics  lif  li,i)i|ii- 
ness  would  be  of  little  service  if  it  did  not  rtdvjnicf  ln^ypuid 
definitions.  To  say  that  a  nation  m*  wirji'iy  should  dn  flud 
which  prosiiiuiihlv  will  result  in  thr>  riii\)ii\inn  surplus  of  hii|i|ii- 
ness  woul.i  ho  of  Httlc  use.  \Vh;il  <.i,ii.|v  wimts  io  Vnow  i^  - 
what  can  we  do.  how  ciir  we  prmr'c^l.  fn  iiltnin  tlmf  mnKiiitiiiti 
surplus?  Wliiit  rules  or  i.reii'pts  ui-r  de.liiriM,.  hum  thi-  fuud-l- 
mental  definif iojis.  whi<4i  are  lulaptr.!  lo  -ui,li.  the  \»^w^  i.l 
nations  or  of  socL-tv?  Su.h  rules,  or  n\  \>-.\'\  llie  more  fuiid.i- 
mental  of  them,  we  shall  iiltempt  (->  roniiul.ile:  iiiif  it  mii-l  !"■ 
understood  tliLit  they  arc  jreneral  iiud  not  uui\''r-;il  ciilo^.  ;iii<l 
therefore  anv  siuLde  or  seatterinir  o\-cii|itioM-  hi  lln'm  \Jii<  h  mi;i. 
he  cited  cannot  iuvididate  them. "  When  1  ass.Tf  Hint  tlir  l-.iidilv 
of  happiness  would    hv    \w-\-'-.x---\   Iiv   .■ni    .■i|o,il    .11-1  i-il.iiH..o    .-f 

wealth,   for  cxamph'.    1    .I-    iml    inl.n.l    |,.    -A--r\    iL,, ,..,.- 

ticular  case  of  o^iunli-'^ifion  r..,il<l  !,.■  di-Miv,.,-,.,!  .,,■  ii,i,i::;i„ .! 
which  would  not  iniTiMs.-  lli:H  l..l;il"i'.  "n  Hi.-  r,.„ir.n>.  i'.-..- 
are  exceptions  to  tlir  ndi',  .nn!  i!  -  I  n  i  w-  -'mM  w-\  ■_- 
nore.  If  the  ohjection  !-  him.'.'  l.  i'.:-  ili.ii  riMt^.-n-  ■:.:,■  ■■! 
afford    to    found    their    pnli,  i,-    m..  n    ■;.;■■■    -.u-i-.,]    i  r\ -,    !.■■ 

mav  replv  (hat  ho  uho  lliinl,-  ii,.,i  .m     mi' '...  -  ,.il  .-lu,-.    ■- 
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nation  has  vet  to  W  nuioI>.T.-.|    -■  ,.      ■   ■      .r    ..i    •:  n.-   u|..>-.-   |>.!- 

lev  is  nof  based  mon'  in».ii  d-,-  -■  '■    '■     "'  ^ ;■  i:,hi;ii..ii 

than  Tonson.  Th.-r.-  is  '",  InH.  I.  ■  ■■■  ■  n^  ■-  '  .r...:.!  i-- 
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nre  founded.  \'v/...  do  lh:i1  ul.:.  '  ■  '  ■  -■  l  -  i'  ■■  i-'  .' 
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versnl  precept  peeuliar  loll.     \\  '  ■  n  ■   ■■  ■  :i"i    -i-  l^ll  iii 
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that  free  trade^  for  example,  increases  the  wealth  of  nations^ 
they  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  we  could  not  discover  or  imagine 
s  single  exception  —  a  single  combination  of  circumstances 
under  which  a  restriction  upon  the  exchange  of  commodities 
between  men  or  nations  would  result  in  no  loss  of  wealth  — 
that  would  be  a  mere  absurdity,  contradicted  by  their  own  the- 
ories of  taxation.  They  merely  mean  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
it  will  increase  the  wealth  of  nations,  because  it  will  tend  to 
confine  the  production  of  each  commodity  to  the  place  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  will  be  most  economically  produced, 
and  hence  (so  they  tell  us)  free  trade  should  be  a  policy  adopted 
by  nations  and  by  society. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  formulation  of  rules  and 
precepts  for  the  guidance  of  individuals  or  of  society  what 
we  gain  in  definitenosa,  we  lose  in  generality.  To  say  that  a 
man  should  be  permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  prop- 
erty is  not  so  general  a  rule  as  to  say  that  justice  should  be  done 
to  all  men,  but  it  is  much  more  definite.  It  serves  better  as  a 
direct  guide  to  conduct,  because  it  seeks  to  specify  how  justice 
may  be  done  in  a  particular  and  recognizable  class  of  cases,  and 
we  may  tell  by  observation  in  any  particular  case  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  done;  but  if  the  law  said  nothing  more  specific  than 
that  justice  should  be  done,  judges  would  l)e  at  a  loss  how  to 
act,  for  they  would  not  have  the  means  of  knowing,  in  partic- 
ular cases,  what  the  law  considered  justice  and  what  it  did  not, 
and  it  is  always  in  particular  cases  that  they  are  called  upon  to 
decide. 

Having  taken  the  precaution  thus  to  avow  our  intention  of 
establishing  only  general  precepts,  scattering  exceptions  to  which 
do  not  constitute  an  invalidation,  we  may  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  first  factor  of  happiness. 
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If  liJipj)in('s>  is  to  !)('  prddiiciMJ  m  li;.' 
stituted,  it  must  be  tlirou;^"!!  lli<'  ;i,^«'in\ 
order  to  convert  whatevcM*  Ijitiiil    possil 
world  may  afford  into  aetual  liaj^pin 
is    a    happiness-producing    niecliaiiisnu 
mechanisms  which  meet  the  recpiireiiicn 
such  terrestrial  organisms  as  possess  seni 

In  this  work  we  liave  deemed  it  hist  1 
cept  human  heings.     The   h'rst   (pH'stinii 
then,  is,  what  kind  of  hiimnii  hciiiL^s  arc  i 
the  potentialities  of  happiness  alVordcd  h> 
ness;   what   charaeteristiis    or   eoml)iii;it 
make  man  an  etiieient  a^ent  lor  coiiviMiiii 
happiness?     Ujmn  what  traits  docs  cllicit 
pend?     The  terms  usually  employed  (<»  d 
various  mental  or  moral  characteristic^  <•! 
general,  rather  h)ose  and  inaccurate.     I'or 
no  occasion  to  give  them  any  such   inrrcn 
necessary  in  the  ease  of  the  terms   ri'/h 
their  implications  are  sullicicnilN    I'.iinili.-) 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  aj)p!\  ihei 

Were  men  always  isolated  from  liitir  !'< 
teristics  required  in  tliem  as  aiiciii-  •!  Ii;iji 
ent  from  wliat  tliev  are:  iuit   man  ;i^  li. 
main,  is  a  nieniher  of  society.  «i  i'mi   ■:  •- 
him  as  a  factor  of  liappiue-s   in  .1  <  '    ' ■' 
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upon  which  efficiency  in  his  secondary  capacity  depends,  yet  so 
intimately  is  the  welfare  of  each  being  bound  up  with  that  of 
!iis  fellow  beings  that  no  hard  and  fast  ciassification  can  be 
constructed.  A  rough  division,  however,  is  possible,  and  we 
may,  in  the  first  place,  consider  briefly  the  elements  required 
to  insure  efiiciency  in  man's  primary  capacity,  noting  the  more 
important  of  them,  of  which  only  two  require  mention. 

The  first  of  them  is  health,  and  ho  well  is  its  importance  rec- 
ognized that  no  discussion  of  it  will  be  necessary.  The  second  is 
what  may  be  termed  adjustability,  itself  a  function  of  threo 
separate  characteristics,  (a)  Simplicity  of  taste  —  the  ability 
to  obtain  pleasure  from  simple  things,  requiring  little  or  no 
labor  to  attain,  (b)  Variety  of  taste  —  the  ability  to  obtain 
pleasure  from  many  different  things,  (c)  Adaptability  of 
taste  — the  ability  to  modify  tastes  or  needs  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  life,  including  proficience  in  the  art  of  excluding  pain- 
ful thoughts  or  feelings  from  the  attention  and  substituting  for 
them  thoughts  or  feelings  which  are  pleasurable,  or  at  least  less 
painful.  A  sufficient  development  of  the  third  element  would 
dispense  with  the  need  of  the  first  two. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  touch  upon  two  elements  which 
affect  man's  efficiency  in  both  bis  primary  and  secondary  ca- 
pacities. The  first  is  intdligence.  Intelligence  or  intellertu- 
alily  are  names  commonly  given  to  two  faculties  closely  related 
to  one  another  —  the  power  to  reason  —  to  use  common  sense 

—  and  the  power  to  express.  Power  of  expression  is  essen- 
tial  to  reason  —  or  at  least   to  any   high  development  thereof 

—  but  reason  is  not  essential  to  power  of  expression.  Poets 
generally  owe  their  reputation  to  their  power  of  expression,  but 
they  are  commonly  poor  reasoners,  though  often  good  observers. 
Their  faculty  is  an  intellectual  one,  but  their  immediate  ob- 
ject is  very  different  from  that  of  reason.  The  immediate 
aim  of  reason  is  to  attain  truth  and  its  ideal  mode  of  expression 
is  the  mathematical.  The  immediate  aim  of  poetry  or  poetic 
hterature  is  to  arouse  emotion  and  its  ideal  mode  of  expression 
is  the  musical.  Reason  utilizes  the  sense  of  words,  poetry 
primarily  their  sound,  though  the  ultimate  aim  of  both  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  same  —  viz.,  utility.  Sometimes  the  attempt 
)9  made  \o  combine  the  functions  of  reason  and  poetry,  and  it  is 
generally  a  failure,  though  some  conspicuous  exceptions  are 
known.  It  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  attempt  the  expression 
of  such  truths  as  may  determine  acts  in  poetic  language,  for  so 
adorned,  untruth  is  too  often  mistaken  for  truth,  and  wrong 
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Tcir  ri-liL  l''irliiit;  is  tiiiis  Kiinic  a  giiidu  to  ai-liou,  \\\m\  ii- 
oiik  ]>n)|H'r  liirK-lJoii  is  to  stimulate  it,  and  tlic  iiii^vitaljlt;  ri'sult 
is  tlif  uiR'uiira^ri'meiit  of  pathomania. 

Koason  or  rationality  is  bo  obviously  imv  of  tin.'  cn-L'ssi'titinls 
of  olliuionty  in  man  as  an  agent  of  lm[i]iim'ss  tiiiit  il  miiilil  In' 
a  waste  uf  time  to  urge  the  point.  Witlmut  it  'ic  "niilil  liavu  no 
jfiiide  to  (-onihicl.  It  has  always  Ihvii  lu'lil,  aiiii  ivilli  jti-lic^', 
tliat  in  tlu'  hij;li  ilevelopnient  of  liiw  reason,  man  is  {n  In-  iHs- 
tinfiiiisiied  from  the  brute  mort-  tlian  ly  any  otliiT  oliaiin-ter- 
istie. 

The  weond  element  to  be  notieed  i)i  Ihis^  divi^on  i^  fill.  \\y 
will  is  to  he  understood  that  |iower  In  wliieh  n  Ihiiihinj.-  lu-jiii; 
rules  his  iiiiinilses  —  hv  which  man  oM''tvo(iR.s  hii.iH'lf.  SHti^li- 
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tislie  Lm[>idses  in  most  uk'Ii  |.reviiil  and  \<.i'y  hirKely  di'tiTiuiin' 
eonduet.  In  the  luteri'st  of  the  inluliiy  oT  hapjiine-s  iIicm- 
impulses  should  he.  as  I'ar  as  possihie,  siiperwded  hv  altnii-iir 
ones.  There  are  hut  tuo  modes  wln.n.l.v  iliii  po^^er  nl'  -ill- 
interest  t"  eoiifrnl  iTKlividual  eomlLirl  m.\\  !"■  waUne.l;  |1) 
liv  weakenin-  lln'  iuipulses  theiuselM-.  ('■.')  Ilx  ,ltvn-lli,.mri, 
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isiii  ])revails  is  happier  than  one  whose  members  are  egotists. 
Witliout  mutual  concession  society  could  not  exist.  Courtesy 
is  but  an  expression  of  altruism  and  in  the  conventionalized 
courtesy  known  as  manners  we  find  a  code  of  conduct  which,  in 
a  narrow  sphere,  recognizes  the  claim  of  quantity  of  happiness 
over  distribution.  Ev(m  among  barbarous  nations  this  claim 
io  recognized  in  the  practice  of  hospitality.  Virtues  have  almost 
universally  the  quality  of  altruism.  Vices  as  universally  the 
quality  of  egotism.  The  former  are  elements  of  efficiency  — 
the  latter  of  inefficiency  of  conversion.  The  elements  of  will 
and  altruism  constitute  good  character;  which  for  brevity  we 
may  denominate  character. 

Health,  adjustability,  reason,  will,  and  altruism,  then,  being 
the  traits  most  desirable  in  human  beings,  we  may  next  ask  by 
what  means  tlie  development  of  health,  adjustability,  reason, 
will,  and  altruism  may  be  promoted.  If  efficiency  of  conversion 
depends  upon  these  traits,  upon  what  do  these  traits  depend? 
Is  it  possible  by  voluntary  acts  to  modify  the  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  characteristics  of  man?  If  so,  by  what  means  may 
we  promote  the  developinent  of  traits  which  increase  effi* 
ciency  and  impede  the  development  of  those  which  increase  in- 
efficiency? How  may  we  increase  intelligence  and  virtue  and 
decrease,  or  eradicate,  un intelligence  and  vice?  Obviously  the 
traits  of  human  beings  are  ofFocts  of  some  cause  or  causes.  If 
so,  we  must  modify  tlieiii,  if  at  all,  by  modifying  their  causes. 
What  then  are  their  causes? 

The  characteristics  of  man,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  are 
the  effects  of  two  causes  or  two  classes  of  causes:  they  are  the 
product  of  two  factors:  inheritance  and  experience.  By  the  co- 
operation of  these  causes  the  characteristics  of  every  individual 
are  completely  determined.  A  Xewton  or  a  Socrates  was  what 
;he  was  because  his  inheritance  and  experience  were  what  they 
Iwere.  The  vilest  criminal  in  the  penitentiary  is  what  he  is 
because  his  inheritance  and  experience  were  what  they  were. 
To  deny  it  is  to  deny  the  law  of  causation. 

By  the  iriheritan^e  of  an  individual  I  refer  to  the  sum  of  the 
characteristics  inherited  by  him  from  his  ancestors,  immediate 
and  remote,  and  indefinitely  transmissible  —  though  not  neces- 
sarily transmitted  —  to  his  descendants.  By  the  education  of 
an  individual  I  refer  to  any  and  all  means  voluntarily  em- 
ployed to  determine  his  individual  characteristics  by  determin- 
ing his  experiences.  To  voluntarily  cause  an  individual  to  have 
a  given  experience,  or  to  avoid  a  given  experience,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  iitrwtinfr  his  efficiency  of  conversion  —  or  for  aiu  "tli^-r 
imrpose  — is  to  employ  a  mean!;  of  eduentioii.  Hence  to  -imiiv 
any  change  in  the  characteristicg  of  a  human  beint;,  t^ilhiT  fur 
better  or  woree,  we  must  affect  either  hiH  inlicritiimi',  nr  hi- 
education,  or  both.  We  may  now  ask  wliiit  kirn!  nf  iiiliorilmin- 
and  what  kind  of  education  will  tim-t  iiirivii-i>  niiiiTs  (-'iriiii'iir\  ? 
To  answer  this  question  require-  s.niii'  I'lUiT-nlfnituHi  of  thoM' 
subjects,  and  I  shall  discuss  inbcritancr  first. 

The   nhe   tan  e  of  any  organ        1  p  n  ts    pon  th     1  a  a  tors 

0  athe   a  certa  n  class  of  th      1         t  f  tl  e  or"  n         f 
wh   h  t  sprung —  ts  ancestors —   nd  a>  w   I  a     goln  f 
d   bel  e    ng   n  spontaneous  g  n      t               nn      a    that     il 
gan    n  s  have  an  estora     It        a  f    t  t       fan  1  a     to       ( 

tat  on  that  the  offspr  ng  res  II  t  p  cut  T!  e  fT  j 
of  cattle  a  e  cattle  of  horse  1  ws  of  1  1  ^a  and  of 
men      Mo    o  e     the  off  pr  ng  of  a  ]  J  1      1  t    of      f  I 

a       n  gene    I     f  the  same  va     t\     f     j     t      1       t  !      f ) 
of  the  sam     t  I     and  of  a  p  n      i      I        1    f  lo     of  tl 
beed      Ind^d     t        bv  a     I        tl  1  f  tl       f    t     I 

1  eei    s  a  o  abl    to  obta  n  new  t         f  II  n     nl         11 
k    p  the  b     d     o  obta  ned  p           fl  tl        1    [     1      I  1 

nl      tan     a  t  tl  at  t  so  net  n   s  1  aj  [   n    il    t  |     I      I  k 
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many  sub-varieties,  Buch  as,  among  the  Caucasians,  the  Teutons, 
the  Celts,  the  Gallic  race,  etc.,  and  among  these  sub-varieties  there 
are  an  indefinite  number  of  minor  sub-divisions  and  each  of 
these  divisions  and  sub-divisions  tends  to  perpetuate  its  own 
characteristics.  Moreover  the  laws  of  inheritance  apply  as  uni- 
formly to  mental  and  moral  characteristics  as  they  do  to  phys- 
ical ones.  The  mind  of  an  oyster  is  never  by  any  accident  as 
highly  developed  as  that  of  a  normal  dog,  nor  is  that  of  a  dog  so 
highly  developed  as  that  of  a  normal  man,  and  this  is  obviously 
because  the  mind  of  an  animal  resembles  the  mind  of  its  parents. 
Furthermore  the  resemblances  extend  to  characters  as  particii- 
larate,  as  specific,  as  coniplosly  related,  in  mental  as  in  physical 
inheritances.  The  offspring  of  a  man  of  congenitally  weak 
character  or  intelligence  will  tend  to  be  weak  in  the  same  par- 
ticulars, while  the  offspring  of  a  man  of  congenitally  strong 
character  or  intelligence  will  tend  to  be  strong  in  character  or 
intelligence  likewise;  just  as  the  offspring  of  a  email  man  tend 
to  be  small  and  of  a  tall  man  tend  to  be  tall.  There  is  always 
considerable  variation  even  in  the  same  family,  however,  and 
hence  weak  parents  will  occasionally  produce  fairly  strong  off- 
Spring  and  small  parents  fairly  tall  ones.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  way  to  obtain  an  individual  or  a  community  having  in- 
heritances adapted  to  make  them  efficient  is  to  select  for  them 
ancestors  who  are  efficient  —  in  order  to  breed  an  efficient  race, 
we  must  breed  from  an  efficient  stock.  But  are  efficient  stocks 
like  poets,  born  not  made,  or  may  a  more  efficient  stock  be 
created  from  a  less  efficient  one;  and  if  so,  how? 

Two  methods  for  producing  improved  stocks  have  been  pro- 
posed. (1)  By  selection.  (2)  By  education.  The  first  method 
has  been  much  practised,  though  not  upon  men.  and  is  in  fact 
that  whereby  breeders  have  produced  the  manifold  varieties  of 
domesticated  animals  and  plants  so  familiar  to  everyone.  The 
method  is  simplicity  itself.  The  farmer  or  breeder  makes  up 
his  mind  what  characters  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  in  n  par- 
ticular kind  of  animal  or  plant,  and  then  systematically  hn'cd< 
from  individuals  which  arc  found  to  possess  the  desirable  char- 
acters in  (he  most  marked  degree.  By  thus  selecting  the  pnrenta 
he  determines  the  characteristics  of  the  offspring.  Every 
farmer  selects  his  seed  from  the  best  specimens  of  com,  or 
pumpkins,  or  wheat,  or  cabbage,  which  his  crops  yield,  and  in 
grafting  his  fruit  trees  he  selects  scions  from  good  stock.  Sim- 
ilarly in  breeding  his  horses,  cows,  pips,  chickens,  or  pigeons,  he 
■elects  the  best  individuals  from  among  his  fiocks.     In  this  way 
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iloinrstk-  aniiiijils  and  plauts  arc  contiiiimllv  iui|iniv.-i!  ami  .ii. 
lf>-(la_v,  in  general,  considerably  in  advance  of  those  nl  a  ti'iitiii\ 
wr  even  of  a  generation  ago.  It  is  e\lraiiiilniur\  ulial  iv-ult 
liave  been  attained  by  breeders.  Tlie  |ii'in;ri'.--Jvr  inw^Tin;;  ■■'' 
the  running  and  trotting  records  lias  been  due  to  the  iunliiiii.it 
improvement  of  race-horses  by  breeding.  Tin'  vast  variely  iif 
ihigs  ranging  from  the  little  black  and  (iin  tvrrirr  In  the  gmit 
Dane  illustrate  what  may  be  aceoiiipliwbi'd  hy  sdei'lion,  Tl.e 
Japanese,  according  to  Weisniann,  hiivc  inercawd  tin'  ji'iijilli  n)' 
the  tail  of  a  certain  kind  of  cock  fmm  nnriiial  pMpin-tiDiis  !<■  m\ 
feet  or  more,  and  when  we  arc  tnM  thnt  llie  t-abhagi'.  laiilillimiT. 
brut-i^els  sprouts,  and  kalo  arc  all  'liniriii"  ut'  the  saiiu'  iihiiri,  wi! 
iiiiiy  realize  the  posBibilitiOi'  of  iiii"liiii  tilimi  [KiSh^wi'd  hv  "rpaii- 
isnis.  Of  the  gn^nt  econimiie  iiri|iMr  liiin f  of  MOccIive  hrifiiJH;;, 
wo  niav  get  some  idea  from  the  foIlnM  iii;:  exlraet  t;ilii'ii  fiMHi  Ih^ 
rcport'of  Willet  M.  Havs  in  Hie  W-ar  lli»]|.  „f  Hie  U.  S.  l)i|i;Ht- 
mcnt  of  Agrieultiiro  for  1!)01: 

"Those  who  hiivo  earnestly  and  iiKdliueiilly  uiid.Thil.Mi  il. 
improvement  of  nii.v  [ilaiit  for  a  piTiud  ut"  li'ii  i<r  IniiUv  \.  ,< 
and  havp  obsi.Tvi'd  the  past  iniprovcmi'ij'   h\   iiiiiiiiid   liii  i  ifin^:.    n. 

unanimoim   in    ihi'ir  belief  that   H'   i>it   cetii    a<!dill I    r.m    I- 

BCCiireil  in  tweniy  years  by  a  furtlii-r  iinpr<ivriiifiii  ilii'..n^li  j>l  n,' 
and  animal  briKiliiifr  akme.     This  woiilrl  ri-.idl   in  dn   ^..lr■   in    . 

total   incwnsc  e^iiial   to   tho  value   nf   nil   llii'   iT"|>-   li  .\m.    m    

year,  represi-nlin^'  at  leasi  $:}.fMin.n(>(i.(MHi  ii<i.nti..ii;il  vi.^dtli  i.> 
the  world.  All  thi>  .'oiiM  U-  mvii.vI  at  :>  ,-..-i  ,.C  I,  ,-  il,,,;  |  ,„  r 
cent  of  its  value,   .n-  -i;:!!  i.lK "  i.nnn,   ..,nA    ilic   rlun..  -   yy,     1 1;,  :    m.-i 


probably  2<)  ]»-t  ■ 
this  sel.-elion.     . 
"The   Mitmi-(,i 
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inches  tall,  increasing  the  length  of  the  fiber  more  than  20  per 
cent.    •    •    • 

"  The  achievements  in  animal  breeding  also  include  profound 
structural  changes,  the  full  significance  of  which  is  not  generally 
recognized.    .    .    . 

"  The  production  of  the  Poland  China,  the  Tarn  worth,  and  other 
breeds  of  hogs  with  very  distinctive  features  shows  that  this  species 
is  mobile  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  in  the  science  and  art  of 
breed  formation.     .     .     . 

"  Some  experiment  stations  have  demonstrated  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  ability  of  individual  cows  to  produce  milk  products 
cheaply  from  a  given  amount  of  food.  Some  cows  do  not  pay 
their  board;  others  produce  values  equal  to  two  or  three  times 
the  cost  of  their  food;  while  such  animals  as  the  famous  Jersey 
sire.  Stoke  Pogis,  illustrate  how  an  occasional  dairy  animal  has 
the  wonderfully  important  ability  of  impressing  strong  dairy 
quality  ui)on  all  his  or  her  progeny.     .     .     . 

".  .  .  Chicken  raisers  have  added  to  or  substracted  from 
the  size,  and  changed  the  form,  of  the  wattles  of  thoir  pets  almost 
at  will.  Pigeon  fanciers  have  devclojwd  from  wild  species  most 
fantastic  forms,  producing  changes  far  more  profound  than  that 
of  changing  some  of  the  families  of  beef  cattle  so  as  to  double 
their  milk-giving  capacity  without  seriously  reducing  their  value 
for  beef  production.  To  add  25  per  cent  to  the  lean  meat  on  hogs 
of  a  particular  breed  will  not  require  greater  changes  in  these 
animals  than  have  been  wrought  in  some  varieties  of  pigeons." 

"  While  many  kinds  of  domesticated  plants  and  animals  have 
been  so  materially  improved  by  breeding  that  the  wealth  of  the 
world  and  the  pleasure  of  living  are  greatly  increased,  only  a 
start  has  been  made  in  accomplishing  that  which  is  possible.  The 
greatest  achievements  in  tlio  few  lines  illustrate  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  many  lines.  The  extensive  application  of 
the  scientific  business  principles  of  plant  and  animal  improvement 
in  the  breeding  of  sugar  beets,  wheat,  trotting  hors<»s,  and  dairy 
cattle  illustrate  how  the  same  principles,  with  modifications  to 
suit  the  species  and  the  puqmse,  may  ho  applied  to  improving 
other  species  that  they  may  better  suit  our  needs.  And  the  best 
plans  yet  may  bo  greatly  improved." 

Man,  of  course,  has  never  been  improved  bv  deliberate  l)re(»d- 
ing,  but  he  is  as  susceptible  of  improvement  as  any  other  organ- 
ism. Indeed,  so  far  as  concerns  liis  mental  powers,  he  is,  or 
should  be,  more  susceptible  than  any  other  animal.  Tt  is  an  old 
observation  among  biologists  that,  in  general,  the  characters  of 
greatest  antiquity  are  the  least  variable,  while  those  of  latest 
acquisition  are  the  most  variable.  The  tendency  to  possess  a 
vertebral  column  has  been  transmitted  to  man  through  a  line  of 
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j.ruf;f(iit.>rs  r.\lMii,iiiiff  l>ack  to  llio  lowor  fisln'S,  ami  lli..  t,-n,|.  n,  ■, 
l<.  the  ].<wessioii  of  four  limbs  dates  fr..!,,  .il-nl  l'-  -.,i,i.-  |.'  .'■  - 
ycMctiu  puriod:  hence  it  would  be  pravlu^ilK  iii,|".--.iMi'  i^  l<r  ■ 
from  men  a  race  of  beings  devoid  of  llu'-.'  ^tnn  him  -.  On  1 1." 
ntlicr  linnd,  tlie  possession  of  reason  —  i^l  ;i  lii-hK  il.u'inii|-.| 
intellect  —  is  an  acquisition  of  tlie  t:i'(i|(i;;iiNil  \r-i,T<Lu,  |i-l) 
arc  found  as  far  back  as  tiie  Upjier  Siluriiiu  I'lin"!.  \\\i\h-  kiiIu 
iis  homo  sapiens  —  &s  a  bcinji  ]»i»s^(->-M'd  ul'  ri'ii-mi  -  |uiili,ilply 
does  not  antedate  tbe  Glacial  IVriod.  'I'lie  I'ipvihil'  lu'iii"!  i- 
at  least  a  hundred  times  as  remote  qk  Hit'  liiili'v.  lii-tir.'.  :]~ 
might  have  been  expected,  we  fim!  muiiV  iiifnliil  (■;i|v[rii\  ]\\f 
most  variable  of  all  his  ehnraeterlsties.  Hrhvei'ii  tlir  iiilrllirf 
of  a  Newton  or  an  Aristotle  and  lliiil  id'  :i  llnilciirnt  (luir  i- 
probably  a  preiiter  diHcrepancv  tliim  Iji'lunii  llml  nf  ii  llollrninr 
and  that  of  a  horse;  and  the  ulnlity  l<»  li;irii  Jind  In  ivii-M,i  ;h(ii.,i- 
the  rank  and  file  of  men  is  I'nv  mure  vjiriijli|i>.  I'm'  r\:iiM|ili'.  il  :ui 

the  lenglh  of  llieir  arms,  or  le.^'s.  vr  no-,-,     'liifir  mniLiI  -I. ■ 

is  more  variabh'  llian  their  plivsic-al.  Nmv  lln'  in-r  uiih  »i  ■'. 
a  eliaracfer  rtmv,  l)v  selection,  be  m;nlr  hi  ,li']i:irl    rrr-m   il.,    i,    i- 

mal.  will  ubviou.-lv  depend   uj>nri  its  Imd v   l.r  ,hM,,i,. 

tbe  normal  in  imlividua!  ca^es,  i.e.,  ii|"m  il-  \  .u  r.il.i 'h  \  i;. 
breedinfi  from  idinfie  or  feelde-mind.,1    Im'mkmi   !.■    !■■  -   ,i    ,■■  ■ 

be  easy  to  obtain  a  race  whose  frnnle  iif  iiili  I 

with  that  of  sheep.      In  a  eorres|iojidi;iLj   n 

seleetinfT  from   tli.isi-  of  the  lii,i;lie-t   {Tilrlhrhml   |..,u.  r.   ,i   r. f 

men  could  prolinhly  l>i'  |inidiiii-l  ■.,:-  (im,  li  -nin'r-ir  i..  :'■■  .!\.  m.i- 
man  in  intellect  as  thi'  ;i\ii-i-r  iii;iii  i-  -iiinriiii-  i<.  :•  -i.  .n,  |i 
a    physical  stnichiiv   lil;,'   ilir    Unl    -l'  a    i-..,  I,    i  ,ni    i..     ",,.■. ,■-..] 

twentvfold   in  si/e.  why  uu,\    :<    In.  ilu    likr  I'.it  ..,'  1„-   n,i.  I- 

led  be  increased  luvi,iM-nM  in  |-v..  i-': 

nenee  is,  iu  marked  r,mir,.-i  i..  .?  ■■■  ■  -  ,':  ■■..,■..  :-i  ■,  .,  ,,..,- 
transmissible,  thai  it,  "ill  I..-  \(.  Ii  i..  .;..,;  :  -  ■■■■.'. ^t  [^.■ 
viewsof  Fram-isdidloii.Ml,,.-...  ins.-,     ■     ■■    .  ■   ■       ■■■  ,  >.  ;■  i-,;s,. 
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find  that  talent  is  transmitted  by  inheritance  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree;  and  that  whole  families  of  persons  of  talent  arc  more 
common  than  those  in  which  one  member  only  is  possessed  of  it. 
I  justify  my  conclusions  by  the  statistics  I  now  proceed  to  adduce, 
which  I  believe  are  sufficient  to  command  conviction."  ^ 

I  cannot  conveniently  quote  the  statistics  here,  but  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original  article.  Concerning  another  common 
fallacy,  Galton  remarks: 

"  There  has  been  a  popular  belief  that  men  of  great  intellectual 
eminence  are  usually  of  feeble  constitution,  and  of  a  dry  and  cold 
disposition.  There  may  be  such  instances,  but  I  believe  the  general 
rule  to  be  exactly  the  opposite.  Such  men,  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation and  reading  extend,  are  usually  more  manly  and  genial 
than  the  average,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  very  qualities  they 
obtain  a  recognized  ascendancy.  It  is  a  great  and  common  mistake 
to  suppose  that  high  intellectual  powers  are  conmionly  associated 
with  puny  frames  and  small  physical  strength.  .  .  .  Most 
great  men  are  vigorous  animals  with  exuberant  powers  and 
extreme  devotion  to  a  cjiU8<^'.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that, 
in  breeding  for  the  highest  order  of  int<illect,  we  should  produce  a 
sterile  or  a  feeble  race."  - 

If  the  reader  finds  that  his  own  mind  is  occupied  by  the  idea 
that  men  of  talent  lack  the  power  of  transmitting  their  charac- 
teristics I  commend  to  him  an  examination  of  Galton^s  work 
on  Hereditary  Genius,  where  he  may  find  ample  evidence  to 
dispel  the  error. 

Obviously  tlie  other  factors  of  efficiency,  particularly  health, 
altruism,  and  will,  are  transmitted  with  the  same  freedom  as 
intellect  and  hence  these  qualities  may  be  cumulatively  intensi- 
fied in  the  same  manner. 

In  a  later  paper  on  **  The  Possible  Improvement  of  the  Hu- 
man Breed  under  the  Existing  Conditions  of  Law  and  Senti- 
ment" Galton  points  out  of  what  vast  advantage  to  a  nation 
the  deliberate  improvement  of  its  stock  would  be,  considered 
merely  as  an  investment,  and  he  proposes  means,  which  he  deems 
practicable,  of  attaining  such  an  end.  The  means  which  he 
proposes  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  paper  referred  to.  Their 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  quotation : 

"The  possibility  of  improving  the  race  of  a  nation  depends  on 
the  power  of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  best  stock.     This 

iMacmillaTi's  Magazine;  June,  1865,  p.  157. 
'Ibid:  p.  164. 
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is  far  more  important  than  thai  of  reprfssing  tin-  iiroihnlivil.\  nl' 
the  worst.  They  both  raise  the  average,  the  hitter  by  ri.-i!ufiiit;  ilic 
undesirables,  the  former  by  increaBin^  those  who  will  hei-onif  ihi' 
lights  of  the  nation.  It  is  therufore  all  important  to  iimve  flmi 
favor  to  selected  individuals  might  bo  increase  their  pro<IiK-tivll.v 
as  to  warrant  the  expenditure  in  money  and  cure  llin'  winiM  \n- 
necessitated.  An  enUiuaiaBm  to  imjirove  the  race  wmild  jiniliid.l.v 
exjiress  itself  by  granting  diphmiiis  to  a  selei^t  i'lii<i-  of  .voiuii: 
men  and  women,  by  encouraRin u  liipir  intermarriajii.''*.  by  liti-.teti- 
ing  the  time  of  marriage  of  «o]iio[i  of  that  hiRh  ola^^,  and  by 
provision  for  rearing  children  li.ulthily.  The  meinis  tli:il  ini^bt 
b^  employed  to  compass  these  I'lids  urc  dnwrics,  (■-iM'i'iidl>  fiir 
those   to  whom   moderate   siims^    nr,-    ini|"<i  mmi.    .i'-iii<  <1    '.,-  [\<    lu 

emergencies  during  the  early  yenr- !■! i  '    ,     1     iln.     I,,  uu--. 

the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  liipf!.. I       ■■■!      Ii  n.  i-ln.'- 

tion  of  motives  of  rpligious  or  (lun-i-n  Iil  m  .-  iImi.i.  i,  >  I  ii'l<  r  d, 
an  enthusiasm  to  improve  thii  raiv  i^  ^r>  imlili-  in  iis  jitu  ili.ii  ii 
might  well  give  rise  to  the  sense  irf  a  rcliRious  nbli.L.n  i"ii.  I'l 
other  lands  there  are  abundant  in»l:UK'es  in  wbidlTelitii'Mi-.  nhf  i\. - 
make  early  marriages  a  matter  nf  eiiKrutii  nud  i-uiitininil  irlili.u  >. 
to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  if  mil  u  criuii',  Tlii>  r\iii(iiii>  ni  ilir 
Hindoos,  also  of  the  .I.'ws.  c^iTreiidjy  in  ui"A,,a  tUu^-^.  U-.„-  il.i^ 
out.  In  all  eostly  eivlliKatii.t.s  ili.r,.  i^  ii  li'iid.in'y  to  slirink  fymi 
murriagu  on  prudential  {^ruiiniK,  li.  wuiild,  lintMjvi'i',  lu'  |Hi-'-ilili> 
'"  so  to  alter  the  t-ondilions  of  lit'.,  llint  lln'  linH  prudi'i.i  ..niir-i' 
for  an  X-dass  |i*-rsun  '  should  lie  rxiiclly  (iii]ici~il.'  Ii>  ii-  iir.-i  ril 
direction,  for  he  or  she  might  find  ilial  lli.'i-o  \uTr  ad\  jiiii;ii;r-  mid 
not  disadvantages  in  oavly  iiiiirniiKc.  :iiid  lli:il  the  iiin^i  pnidi'ut 
course  was  to  fidlow  (hrir  iialiival  in-.|  iin-t-:."' 

Much  ipnnnintr  niid  jirt'liidin'  rim^l  \<r  ilran-il  awav  ln'rin- 
methods  of  tlie  diiiriii-irr  sii-';!i-tr.l  r-.m  Im.  iiun"lii,-...l  \,n,.  .x.n 
tJie  most  civilini'd  of  niixiirn  ^hlll-,  mini-  mh^ki-  r,r  [H'iuliU  li- 
the   cause    of    luimaiiily,    of    iiu-i.-i-ic-     ili'-    i^mI     !i]||.]iiiii--, 

such  as  those  re|irrsi'iilrd  in  ih"  ;iiKi n-  wl  n:"  -i  icn,-,'  ;iii,|  mi. 

of  inventinn  and  ;;(in'rniiiriii.  l.nli-  iiii<i  in-i-iiii:.  nim'  mImu 
e(.nij.ar.-d  with  wlinl  mi:.:ld  !"■  , !i,|.h-li.-.|   ^^^,..  i„.  pi  Ui.d   f..,- 

and   phiuts  iiiv  bred   for  .■iVi.  ..  n.  ■    -.<-   .-.j-vt-   ii,    il>r   ..n.di.,  i  i..n 

ofweallll.       >-..(liill-  colli,!   -,.:, ML-  :il    T.     :...u,  i    >,1    .'..■-..■! IK 

world    to  ]irndm-i.   Iiaiiiiiii.--   ,1-    1'     -    :■■    '.:■ -     il.'   .-ili.  i.'ii,  v 

of  tlu'snitii'iil  a-ciil  il-.'ir.  W.  r.  .!■-■..  ■  >■■;  |..  '■-!.!  l,..|--.  !l  in 
a  Jiositiim    U>   brrrd    nir„    in   ^.-in-    -  ..  ■      ■■  .,■.,;.  I    ,-    |l|.;r    -■■i^ui-t.'d 

by  (Jiilti.n,  Ivi-  vvo'^l'i'i-ls  mi-Ill  L.  ,  ..^1  i..:  i. .]  1,.  m.h  -.1  an  ni- 
gineer  who    Inn  in-  bom.  Iiv  ibo  I.,..!  ir.n.l  .  ..ii.Iii  ...11  of  il.r  arl>. 

1  XrC|ireS('nts  lln'  lu;;lir-t  A-.i-.-  iir  i;.in.ii'-    -I  -1. I  .  t,i--rlii.iIioii. 
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compelled  to  generate  steam  in  an  earthenware  retort,  finds 
huneelf  in  a  position  to  utilize  a  modern  tubular-boiler.  Under 
present  eonditione  I  fear  that  any  attempt  to  improve,  in  civil- 
ized communities,  upoD  the  traditional  method  of  breeding  the 
human  race  — a  method  identical  with  that  which  woodchucks, 
rtbbits,  crows,  turtles,  and  all  wild  animals  follow  —  would  be 
as  unsuccessful  as  an  attempt  to  establish  a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animala  among  Fiji  Inlanders.  Neverthe- 
le&a,  should  a  nation  finally  arrive  at  a  stage  of  civilization 
sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  the  adoption  of  improved  meth- 
ods, it  would,  in  a  few  generations,  dominate  the  earth  and  sub- 
jugate the  rest  of  the  human  race  with  an  ease  as  great  aa  —  but 
with  a  humanity,  let  ua  hope,  greater  than  —  that  with  which 
men  have  subjugated  the  domesticated  species  of  animak.  For 
the  present  the  restriction  which  the  state  puts  upon  the  propaga- 
tion of  idiots  and  the  more  obtrusively  feeble-minded,  by  con- 
fining them  in  institutions,  is  as  much  as  we  may  oxi>ect  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  human  brwd  by  selection. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  proposed  method,  the  method  of 
improvement  by  education.  In  its  employment  we  might  per- 
haps proceed  thus:  Taking  the  individuals  of  an  inellicieiit  or 
poor  stock  while  young,  we  might  educate  them,  cultivate  their 
minds,  train  their  morals,  etc.,  and  so  convert  them  into  efficient 
individuals;  their  offs^pring,  springing  from  the  individuals  thus 
improved,  would  tend  to  inherit  the  characters  thus  superim- 
posed upon  their  parents.  By  repeating  the  operation  with 
succeeding  generations  a  poor  stock  might,  by  this  means,  be  con- 
verted into  a  good  one.  an  ineflicicnt  race  into  an  eilicicnt  one. 
Let  us  examine  the  theory  of  this  suggested  method. 

The  traits,  qualities,  or  characters  of  an  individual  man  (or 
other  organism)  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Those 
with  which  he  was  bom,  or  which  would  have  been  developed  in 
him  by  the  simple  process  of  growth,  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  environment  or  ex|)ericnce;  such 
characters  as  the  color  of  his  hair,  and  eyes,  the  shupe  of  his 
nose,  or  ears  or  fingers,  his  stature,  or  such  mental  characters 
tBS  were  inherited.  These  are  called  spmilmiMns  characters,  or 
variations.  (2)  Those  which  have  been  imposed  or  engraftc<l 
upon  the  individual  during  his  lifetime:  those  which  he  has 
acquired  from  contact  with  the  environment,  or  whicJi  have  be- 
come a  part  of  him  because  of  his  particular  experience.  In 
other  words,  those  which  he  did  not  inherit.  Such  characters 
include  the  enlargement  of  nmsculnr  tissues  due  to  exercise,  the 
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jiiotiilicatioiis  in  various  organs  due  to  discLix'  or  iimii.nli  i.n. 
stimuhitioii,  callouses,  scars,  or  other  niutilatiiins,  and  ail  llin.-i' 
physical  or  mental  characters  acquired  !i\  i'diir,iii"ii.  'rin-i'  .n.' 
called  acquired  characters.     Welsmanu  i'iiarai-:.T(/i'>  thfiii  tliu^: 

"By  acquired  characters  I  mean  those  which  ore  tutt  iicrfnrmci 
in  the  germ,  but  which  arise  only  throuKli  wiiceiiil  iiiliwrnci-:  iiffwi* 
in^the  body  or  individual  parts  of  it.    Tliey  ari'  rlni'  lo  lliv  n-iu-liici  , 

of  these  parts  to  any  external  inHueiioi-^  ii|iiirl  fi\ Ii>'  iii'..i--Miif,i 

conditions  for  development.  I  havo  ridli'd  (lniu  '  xi'iifih-'iriiif  '  ' 
characters,  because  they  are  produced  h.v  ilir  riMi'tioii  id  llif  Iwiily  i 
or  soma,  and  I  contrast  them  with  the  '  I'luxl'iiifiiiv  '  id»iii'iii'i''r''  nf 
an  individual,  or  those  which  nrininuti.'  mjIiI.v  in  ihc  iiriiiuiry  I'lii- 
stituents  of  the  germ  (' Keiniesanlaem  '  J,"  ' 

Tlie  question  we  are  ponsidcrinf;  miiv  iio\r  lie  ^tii(<>d  in  llu' 
form:   Arc  acquired  characters  iulierilaMi'.  av  are  tlit'V  imi';- 

Let  us  first  clear  up  a  iH.ssiMe  soiir.e  -i  rut\UiA«,\  n-  In  ili,. 
meaning  of  our  terms.  Just  above  I  Ii;im'  miieI  tlial  liii'  aei|inierl 
characters  of  an  iiidividuiil  are  those  iiliiJi  lie  .[l.|  m:\  iiilu  i.l. 
It  might  mju  from  this  statement  lliiii  I  li.iv  \:.--i-;\  \h-  ,|ii,.- 
tion  under  (■\aininatinn  in  niv  defirmieii,  'I'lu-.  i-  a  tiii-l.iKe, 
Bv  the  ae<|uired  eharacters  of  a  fiiveii  iiidJiI.lii.il  I  i>>l;iiiiK  .In 
mean  those  whieh  he  did  not  inherit  In.m  l,i-  .,,,,-1.11-,  I.mmIii-. 
definition  does  not  implv  that  therefore  lii-  deM.^iid.ud.  e:iunr>l 
inherit  them  from  him."  '\'U:\\  is  ;i  i]iii>sl  i'>ii  \\liirli.  n|  M.in-e. 
cannot  be  settled  hy  a  d.'liiiilinn,  l.m  ,,,,1^  lu  .m.I.  n.r,  'l-.. 
state  the  casi'  mure  eieurli- : 

A.  B.  and  C  are  three' iiidi\  idiial-,  A  i~  i!,e  f;,i]!.  r  ..f  I'..  :u-\ 
B   the   father   of   C.      1!    Ii;i-    ,.i1;iii,    ,  I,.,  i.i,  l,v^  —  v.    ^.    /.    ,\>.. 

■which  he  .lid   not    inheiit    fr \    ..r    ,,   aiiv   ,.|];.  1    ■■ -l-r. 

immediate  or  remote.      Are  ilh-  >  hii.i.  :■■<-  \.  ^,  /.  A-.,  it,li.  r^i.iM.^ 

by    C  or  any  of   his    de>eetid:nil--       'I  : ,.,,.,.  -i  „■:,    ,^,,    ,.,u,.ll' 
Ohvimislv    a   qliestinu    !ln,-    i.|,,; :..      i'.!.  ,  |.    ,,.ii    !.,■    .1,,- 

swered   only   l>y   an   a]i|".il    1..   ■■   :>■  ■■  ■■■■■        !■■.    ..n   -...^himi.h  i.^ii 


possihle : 
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(1)  AH  acquired  characters  are  inheritable. 

(2)  Some  acquired  characters  are  inheritable  and  some 

are  not. 

(3)  No  acquired  characters  are  inheritable. 

Of  the  classification  of  acquired  characters  Weismann  re- 
marks : 

"Somatogenic  variations  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
origin  into  three  categories, — viz.,  injuries,  functional  variationM, 
and  variationa  depending  on  the  so-called  '  infiuenceg  of  envirpn- 
tnent,' — vhicb  include  mait*ly  climatic  variations."' 

Of  course,  if  acquired  characters  are  inheritable  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  they  are  inherited;  and  if  all  acquired  char- 
acters are  inheritable  we  should  expect  to  be  unable  to  mention 
any  claas  of  such  characters,  instances  of  the  inheritance  of 
which  could  not  be  cited.  Can  such  a  class  be  mentioned  ?  To 
this  the  reply  is  unreservedly  —  yee.  Thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  certain  Ifinds  of  acquired  characters  are  known,  no  instance 
of  the  inheritance  of  which  has  ever  been  observed.  These  are 
injuries  or  mutilations.  Millions  of  men  and  animals  have 
been  mutilated  in  one  way  and  another;  legs,  arms,  ears,  teeth, 
fingers,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  body  have  been  removed 
by  accident  or  design,  but  though  the  organisms  thus  mutilated 
have  frequently  bred  after  the  mutilation,  the  offspring  are  never 
mutilated,  but  are  as  sound  as  those  bom  of  unmutilatod  parents. 
Similarly,  all  kinds  of  scars,  including  those  made  by  smallpox 
or  ulcers,  callouses  or  malformations  of  parts  of  the  body  due  to 
accident  or  illnesses  like  rheumatism  or  paralysis,  are  .never 
inherited.  The  Chinese  women  of  the  higher  classes  have  de- 
liberately deformed  their  feet  from  time  immemorial,  yet  the 
feet  of  Chinese  infants  of  both  sexes  are  as  perfect  as  those  of  any 
other  race,  and  the  deforming  process  has  to  l>e  repeated  in  the 
case  of  ^ch  individual.  The  so-called  Flat-head  Indians  have 
a  custom  of  binding  a  piere  of  wood  against  the  forehead  of 
their  infants  so  as  to  deform  the  head  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  this  custom  has  been  religiously  observed  for  many  genera- 
tions, but  the  malformed  head  thus  acquired  is  never  inherited. 
Weismann,  who  more  than  anv  other  man,  living  or  dead,  has 
thrown  light  on  this  important  question,  tried  the  experiment 
of  cutting  off  the  tails  of  a  snccession  of  generations  of  rats,  but 

ilbid:  p.  393. 
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the  tails  of  tlic  later  ^n 
the  earlier  omw.  InmLim 
formation  acquired  (lurin<;  the  lifetime  of  Jniii\[<l>Ml^.  imi 
of  men,  but  of  dogs,  cattle,  and  even  of  all  kimU  u(  jil;iiit>. 
been  observed,  but  in  no  organiem  whatever,  so  lar  ii-  the  ni 
of  science  are  able  to  reveal,  haa  a  single  instiincv  nf  tlif  in) 
ance  of  such  an  acquired  character  been  obseru'd.  Tfii?.  cvii 
—  and  it  niislit  be  indefinitely  extended  —  ohvimi^-lv  <]\< 
of  the  first  hypothesis.  It  is  (>verwheltiiint;lv  iiii|iri>iialile 
all  acquired  characters  are  inlicrilablo.  anil  tlir  rim-l  wf  i-m 
is  that  some  are  and  sditii'  ;ire  not.  But  aif  \\<-  alile  to  -iiv 
this  —  have  we  any  evidence  that  any  kind  uf  iicijiiind  fli 
ters  are  inherited?     All  we  can  do  is  to  ;ni|)cal  to  cxin'r 
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The  elemrnts  of  plauaibility  in  this  theory  appealed  to  Darwin 
and  he  adopted  it,  incorporating  it  with  his  own  theories  of 
natural  and  sexual  pelection  aa  one  of  the  factors  of  evolution; 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  before  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  work 
on  the  Origin  of  S]iecies,  adopted  the  doctrine  of  I^mark  and 
made  it  the  foundation  of  Iiis  whole  tiieory  of  organic  evolution. 
It  is  probably  to  the  influence  of  Spencer  more  than  to  any  other 
cause  that  the  opinion  that  acquired  characters  arc  inheritable 
stili  prevails.  As  we  hope  to  show,  the  opinion  in  entirely 
fallaciouB.  Its  antecedent  probability,  liowever,  appears  to  be 
strong  until  the  evidence  in  critically  examined.  Darwin  and 
his  immediate  disciples  believed  that  by  the  inherite<l  effects  of 
use  or  disuse  of  organs  —  what  Weismann  terms  "  functional 
variations  "  —  parts  of  the  body  could  be  made  to  increase  or 
diminish  in  size,  or  even  to  entirely  disappear.  In  particular 
the  so-called  ritdime.nliiry  organs  were  explained  on  this  ground. 
More  than  one  hundred  such  organs  occur  in  the  body  of  man, 
for  instance,  of  which  the  vemiifomi  appcndi.x,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  eustachian  tubes  are  exanijiles.  They  are  useless  or  worse 
than  useless  in  man,  but  in  liini  they  are  but  the  rudiments  of  or- 
gans once  useful  and  functioning  in  some  of  his  animal  ancestors. 
The  rudiments  of  the  muscles  which  in  animals  serve  to  move 
the  ears,  and  which  in  such  animals  as  the  horse  are  utilized  to 
shake  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  in  order  to  drive  (iff  flies,  have 
been  found  in  man.  In  some  men  these  muscles  are  not  com- 
pletely rudimentary.  Xow,  that  such  organs  have  become  rudi- 
mentary there  can  be  little  dimbt.  But  did  they  become  so 
because  of  disuse,  as  the  Tjamarkians  claim?  If  so  —  if  disuse 
causes  an  organ  or  tisriue  to  progressively  dwindle  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  —  then  we  ought  to  observe  that  all  ])arts  of  an 
organism  thus  disused  tend  to  dwindle.  Do  we  observe  this? 
By  no  means  —  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed,  though  there 
would  be  ample  opportunity  to  obser\-e  it.  did  it  occur.  The 
Lamarkian  theory,  in  fact,  explains  too  much.  The  bones  of  the 
human  body,  or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  may  be  said  to  he 
perpetually  in  disuse,  if  the  mere  failure  to  perform  some  active 
function  is  disuse,  and  this  is  what  the  Tjaniarkians  must  mean 
bv  that  term  in  cNjihiining  how  orgiins  become  rudimentary. 
The  bones  of  the  bead  for  example;  do  they  fulfil  any  function 
more  active  i'lan  a  disused  muscle?  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to 
tend  to  become  rudimentary  in  either  animals  or  man.  A  great 
many  muscles  in  the  human  botly  are  seldom  if  ever  used,  yet 
liiere  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  progressively  dwindling.    If 
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\i9o  proj:rc^si\ely  ciiliirfros  an  orf;nn  aiiil  (li-iKo  |iniL'"T(~-ii'l\  .'i- 
minishi's  it,  \vc  should  get  an  .'wl:       '"       .       '  '    '  ■■, 

the  Imnian  bwly,  not  to  Bpeak  M' .!■   >  -  ;     .-.■ 

of  the  stomach,  liver,  etc.,  whuli  ,ir,.    ,:  i  ,,  i     .  .  .Inr-n;^ 

a  large  part  of  the  life  of  every  iiu}iviilii;il  winilil  Imvuhk'  hir-'iT 
anri  larger  in  each  succeeding  genorutinn,  while  thf  Iniir  ;!l:i»'l5 
would  tend  to  dwindle  and  disap])ear.  Thf  niiifi'les  uf  tlic  limrrt 
nnd  diaphragm  which  are  in  perpctvifd  activity  Ouriuir  every 
moment  of  an  animal's  life  would  ti'nd  t<i  iiRTcn^c  in  ^w  iui(il 
the  body  could  no  longer  eondiiii  lliciii.  for.  iiceDrdiiii;  to  1\i(* 
Lamarkians,  the  effects  of  use  nnd  dir-iwe  nre  ciiuiuliiliM-,  Tlw 
relative  sines  of  the  leg  and  jaw  rim'^ihs  wliiHi  nii'  Wf^vi]  a  ^T'nt 
deal  and  of  (ho  abdominal  niii^i  liu  wliiili  ure  ii'^i'd  very  linle. 
ought  to  exhibit  greater  and  gri';ili'r  di^ipiirily,  wliilc  mu'Ii  nrpiiii 
as  the  outer  oar  or  the  finger  ii'iil-i  <iu^dit  to  dinappeiir  li"i:Ut-" 
they  are  incapable  of  any  miok:  actiii-  iisi'  Hi;m  n  rudiitu  nliirv 

organ.     Noie  of  these  effrrfs  air  rbsii-rvcd  smd  yet  if  liie  tl \' 

is  soimd  they  all  ought  to  bo.  Ilul  ii  mny  be  iTinleiirli'il  l[iH 
nature  aiitoiuaticallv  regulator-  iiibpni:iiirc  in  .-siU'li  ii  uiiiuinT 
that  after  reaeiiing'a  certain  >-\w  furtlu>r  r(r....|k  of  tilo  ii-'-  "f 
an  organ  arc  no  longer  inberiti'd.  nnd,  on  Hn'  dllier  lutinb  lb,>l 

after  an  organ  tnin  dwindled  tti  a  cerffiln  iiivdni'iliK'  uiini' i 

the  effects  of  .Ii-!iise  are  no  longer  tnli>'ni..i       Tl.:-    vd.nl.i    i,, 

perfeetly   consi^lmt   with   the   pr..po-iti..ii    ii.ii    ■:     ■■  ' 

characters  arc  inlicritnble.  Kut  if  n^ilnri'  ['"i--  tinw  Imu'I  [\  <■ 
inheritability   of   :iri|nin-d    rlK,ni.-t.v-     il     I-    ,,!,-.;,„.,    rl-i    .!;-■.,■ 

On  the  other  luiud.  il  n-.'  i-.iu  r^,n.,.  :,  ■j\t.'--.\  ,,.  .  l^  ■'■'■■■    1.  ■..■■'  - 

ened  in  the  c\tra'irilin;iry  di-jc  ■■<■'■■■■..  ■!.  u  t  ■.    -' I    r.,i    rj  ,- 

muscles    of     the     hi'iirl      in     I'f.i.  |^  ■''       .    I     .n'-^-:-.'-     ■■■■!,]■:.■ 

is  refjuircd  for  Ihriii  In  |i,  ■■''..-■■  i ".  ■■  ■:  i.^i..'!--  -^ii.|.- 
it    is    not    because    Ibrir    n-    i-    !■    .    .  ,  ...'     !■  n  ■    ,..i:- 

tinned.  it  niav  be  :-:u>}  i!ji  -'!■  '  ■  i  ■■  '  ■■. -,  -  ^i  !:.■  :..r- 
petuallv  ebfcUcd  bv  (11..  ini.  i-.rr..i'  ■  r  ;  .  ■'  -.  |.  ■■  ..|,.  ■,>'■■, '. 
would   kill  off  sn.-ii    tinlivi.!:!.'-  ■    ■   I.    ■■-     .        ■  ...  „. 

to  be  disadvanbig...ms.   I ■[.■.■■    ■'■      i  '  r h;   ' 

charneters  is  mcnOy  n  rnv  n    ■'    ■■     i:.'       ■■    i-     ;■'    .;    .. 

all  animals    wo\di1  llm-  in! -■  r'     '■    ■     '  ■-,.-..!..  i-  ...     .|  - 

which   in  tbo  lif..  of  lli.^ii-  :ir..    ■■-  ■..    ..    ■      -I  .1.-     .-. 

Thus  from  a  r-m<irl-r;ition  ..i    ■,.■                            ■     ■  ..I  -...k;''., 
among  pbysie;il  clL-iriii-li'v-:   Ii  i-  .  .■!....  ■'  ■■    -M.  :m'.!.-  j.-.  - 
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sumption   against   tlie   tlioory  of   the   inheritance  of   acquired 
characters  may  be  established. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  examine  the  evidence  afforded  by  men- 
tal characters  that  the  presumption  against  such  a  theory  be- 
comes so  strong  as  to  put  the  matter  beyond  any  considerable 
doubt.  Here  the  opportunity  for  observation  is  vast,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  a  single  unmistakable  case  of  the  inher- 
itance of  an  acquired  character  is  most  significant.  If  acquired 
mental  characters  are  inlieritable,  surely  we  ought  to  find  at 
least  one  unmistakable  case  of  this  inheritance  among  the  mil- 
lions which  have  been  examined.  But  not  one  appears.  Ro- 
manes, a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Lamarkian  theory,  in  dis- 
cussing the  development  of  the  fear  of  man  among  animals  on 
uninhabited  islands  soon  after  man's  appearance  among  them, 
attributes  it  to  what  he  calls  "  inherited  memor}'."  It  is  clear 
that  the  development  of  such  fear  can  easily  be  explained  on 
other  grounds.  The  communication  of  ideas  among  animals 
has  frequently  boon  observed  by  naturalists  and  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  on  the  ground  that  the  various  animals  com- 
municated the  fears  generated  in  them  by  man  to  their  offspring 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  without  postulating  such 
an  extraordinary  hypothesis  as  an  inherited  memory  which,  in 
one  generation,  nullifies  the  effects  of  the  inherited  memories  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  generations  which  preceded  it.  But 
let  us  examine  this  hypothesis  of  inherited  memories  and  ob- 
serve the  result  of  attempting  to  verify  it. 

In  the  first  place,  can  the  reader  remember  a  single  event 
which  occurred  in  the  life  of  his  father  or  mother  or  any  of  his 
other  ancestors  before  he  was  born,  or  does  he  know,  or  has  he 
ever  heard  of  anyone  who  can  ?  If  memories  can  be  inherited,  as 
Romanes  claims,  th(M'e  should  be  many  persons  now  living  who 
could  remember  the  Hevf^lutionary  War,  or  the  events  attending 
the  settling  of  Plymouth  Colony,  or  some  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII.  In  fact,  people  should  occasionally  be 
found  who  could  remember  the  battle  of  Hastings,  or  even  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  Ca\*iar,  and  in  Egypt  we  ought  to  find 
here  and  there  a  native  who  could  remember  the  building  of  the 
Pyramids.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  persons  are  not  to  be 
found. 

Were  memories,  or  educative  effects  in  general,  inheritable  it 
would  not  be  n(H*ess;iry  for  us  to  support  schools  to  instruct 
youths  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Such  knowledge 
would  generally  have  bi?en  inherited  from  their  ancestors,    and 
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tlius  by  instructinK  a  few  generations  in  tlieso  or  otlur  u-i 
brjinclies,  we  could  tliereafter  dispense  with  tlie  in.'tis>iiv  u 
further  instruction  in  them.  Experience,  howcvi'r,  Icjuin.'s  u 
tliat  if  there  is  any  inherited  knowbdpe  of  this  kind,  riiiicl 
searcJiinfi  does  not  suffice  to  discover  it.  Itut  cotisiiliT  the  o^i 
dencp  furnished  liy  language.  Not  one.  but  nil  (lie  ani'i^tor 
of  many  childrrn  bom  in  the-  pn'>-('iil  iri'iMTiilioii  hmk  I'or  Ji 
least  several  centuries  have  hiihitimlly  ^|"iki'ii  llic  [Mi;;li-I]  htri 
piiage,  yet  every  child  has  to  tic  hiitL'lil  tlic  liLJi-iiii^r',  uml  n<> 
one  has  ever  been  known  «lio  <:n\w  In  n  kimwlcd^'i'  n(  jt  «ii)i 
nut  being  taught.  Surely  if  nn  iir<,iiirf(l  I'linruclrT  f;iii  )•■■  In 
herited  language  ought  tci  bi>,  I'nr  il-  ii-c  \f  unl  niciisinruil  :iiu 
eonlined  to  one  or  a  few  |)rr-(in«.  Iml  luibituiil  .ind  uiiiv.'r-il 
A«  we  find  tliat  it  has  tvA  \-vn  iiih.'ril.-d  iu  the  [iiisl.  wi-  (u-. 
forwd  to  the  conclusion  lli.it  il  «i||  jint  lw>  inherited  flJ  I'jj 
future,  that  in  truth  it  is  uoi  in!ieril;dilr.:  and  the  saniP  urn  hi 
said  of  any  and  every  mcntjil  chanieler  winch  ijas  been  brim;;!!' 
to  the  test. 

It  maybe  confended,  perluijis,  thilt  no  rNjiirlflMon  ib  to  lie  cbri- 
ished  of  the  inheritance  of  a  krinwledgu  nl'  llii-  iictiud  Word-  o 
a  languiige  or  of  any  s^jiecific  kuowh'Jgi'.  imt  Ihiit  pdiii'idiiin  i> 
habit  nierclv  sfrengtiions  the  imrlieuliir  uii>iit;d  powiTs  Iimui;;!' 
into  aetivilv  l)v  them,  so  Mint  Ihc  ojT«i)rlnL'  "f  n  nuin  iTiUu-- 
let   lis   sav.    in    reii-^onin-    "nnhl    be   iibl,.    |..   ii...|in.v    []u-    \,„h 

of  reasoning  m.m'   r.Mdily    lh:iii    h-  w..iil,l    U:iu-   .1 ■     !,,m1    I 

parent  not  cM'rrtscd  ll-:it  |"iurr  in  tln'  i^-ir-  imciilitiLj  lii-  bii- 

In  other  words.  11 'J.  \v  (i,i-l,l    inli.ili  .m    i.m.   1  ,,..|,,i 

nicnl.  he    nii^dil    iiihcril    n    ii-tidi-n.  \    !■'    ii-    ^nnui-!  ■.n       T 
is  a  possible  hy|iolli..-j-       in.!..,!    ■!    i-   a   |.i^,M-iM.-  ■.!■.■.     ' 
question  is.  has  it  bi>i'u  \ii-riir,]        -;■  '-   ii    \.riliriM.' ;-      (    m 
test    it?     Ciin    one   .n-    iri.m'    ■■•,]■■■:    in--    !■.■    :i.l.]ih..l    m..i 
which    may    be   eoin|un'.l    uiil,    .,...■,..;  ^.|i  :       I    -.rr.    .n-   ,;■■ 
praetieallv  cvervom'  b-'li.-M-  [lui   i'  ■         ■■■  [■■■■:■    i-  ,■;-[. '\ 

fled    bv  experii'Ucc   an. I    ibr    ,...  n-.:'       ;■■ .:[    ir,,!-    ...     ^n. 

na!s  and  ra.-cs  alib.  ;nv  .-nth.'      '  .-    Tt   ii;''. 

elTeclsof  IhelMbil^..!-  [hrh  ,,..  |      ;  ,,■,:..  ,  ,.,1,, 

issohilbitnidiv  n.snrt.'d  1-    lh^.(    i-     -  :.■-.;■      ,  ;.■   ■>■   '•■   I 

that  no  other  can   be  "ii..'L-.-n  ■!.   -■  ■     ■  "■  ■     ^■'■'■'-    I 

presently  show  is  r|nili'  iniu jn:ii'-   '.  I'  .      ■    ■■  '    .  i'..  ir 

clas;:   of   c-.i«'<   bv    w)n,-li    ll'.'    :!--■  ■■■..:  ■       ■■■■■•■■>■■] 

critical  test.  whiHi  fnniMM-.  l,:  ■;,:.  ■ 

Tf  habit  can  !"■  tr:in<ri,illr,!   i,-..;.  -■■.■u- 

a  way  that  the  nir>]n-iii-"-   |>..u.:-  !■■  /■    n    I. 
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pends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  parent  practised  it,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  predict  that  a  child  whose  ancestors  had 
habitually  spoken  the  English  language  would  acquire  that  lan- 
guage more  readily  than  one  wliose  ancestors  had  habitually 
spoken  the  French  language,  and  similarly  a  French  child  would 
learn  the  French  language  much  more  readily  than  an  English 
child  would.  Here  is  a  deduction  from  the  hypothesis  which 
may  be  readily  tested.  Does  it  verify  the  hypothesis?  No,  it 
refutes  it.  A  French  child  brought  up  from  infancy  in  Eng- 
land acquires  the  English  language  as  readily  and  rapidly  as 
an  English  child  does.  Moreover  it  speaks  the  language  with- 
out the  slightest  accent,  provided  of  course,  it  is  taught  by  those 
who  have  no  accent ;  thus  sliowing  that  it  has  not  even  a  faint 
tendency  to  inherit  the  French  language,  and  furthermore  if 
it  is  subsequently  taken  to  France  it  acquires  the  French  lan- 
guage with  as  gront  diftioulty  as  though  it  were  an  English 
child,  and  speaks  it  witli  an  English  accent  quite  as  strong.  Ob- 
viously, thousands  of  cases  similar  to  this  have  been  observed  of 
children  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  inherit  even  a  tendency  to  their  own  language 
has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ever  been  adduced.  Had  such  a  case 
occurred,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  proclaimed,  for  the 
lieo-Lamarkians  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  find  one 
solitary  case  of  the  unmistakable  inheritance  of  an  acquired 
character,  and  they  have  failed.  They  have,  however,  discov- 
ered many  doubtful  cases,  that  is,  cases  of  inheritance  which  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  due  to  the  Lamarkian  factor,  but  on 
examination  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  another  explanation. 
They  point  out  tliat  men  who  Imve  spent  their  lives  in  the  study 
of  music,  or  mathematics,  or  literature,  or  even  politics  or  war, 
and  become  eminent  therein,  have,  more  frequently  than  would 
have  occurred  by  chance,  had  children  who  inherited  their  tal- 
ents and  who  became  eminent  likewise.  The  observation  in 
these  cases  is  correct,  but  the  inference  is  incorrect.  Such  tal- 
ents do  run  in  families,  but  it  is  spontaneous,  not  acquired 
characters,  w^hich  are  inherited,  a  predisposition,  not  a  habit. 
If  a  man  devotes  his  life  to  music,  it  is  obviously  because  he 
has  a  natural  inclination  to  do  so,  an  inclination  as  little  due 
to  inherited  habit  as  the  shape  of  his  nose  or  the  color  of  his 
hair,  and  hence  as  inheritable  as  these.  It  is  this  natural  in- 
clination or  predisposition  which  is  inherited  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  offspring  of  a  musician  would  have 
been  just  as  musical  had  the  parent  never  touched  a  piano  or 
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never  scon  a  bar  of  music.  Indeed,  most  of  tlie  men  »lj<i  h^nv 
attained  eminence  in  any  art.  or  calling  have  sprung  froui 
pawnts  wlio  did  not  habitually  practise  the  art  or  calling  boftiri! 
tlioni,  although  when  a  person  does  thus  develop  peculiar  jKiw- 
ors  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  amonj;  liis  iiniiicrhalc  nn- 
ccslors  one  at  least  conld  have  hocii  found  whn.  luid  occn-iion 
arisen,  would  have  developed  then  likewise:  ]\isl  :ir-  whi/ii  \vr 
Bee  a  very  tall  man  we  have  reason  to  e.vpcet  lli;d.  -Imiibi  vre 
search  his  immediate  ancestry,  ni  l"ast  inie  tall  luaii  or  woiniin 
would  be  found  among  them.  Those  who  so  lonlirl.'iuly  ailnjit 
the  Ijamarkian  explanation  of  inlieriied  haliii  iippiar  to  ij;- 
norc  the  obvious  inferenee  thai  if  llic  imee-itors  i)t'  an  iruH- 
viihtal  or  race  deliberately  adojiled  ^ouu'  Imliit  of  minri.  whif^h 
can  oidy  mean  a  habit  of  ecnli'iin;;  llie  atlention  u[i<in  some 
particular  idea  or  group  of  iiLus,  Hint  tliey  adojitoi!  it  liecaiK-' 
of  a  previous  predilection  or  piedisjiosition  on  their  purl  In 
centre  their  attention  on  that  particular  idea  or  group  of  idr;i- 
rather  than  on  others;  thus,  instead  of  \],v  hnbif  heni;;  lin' 
cause  of  the  mental  trait,  the  nu'ulal  trail  was  the  nwm'  ..f  \\\.- 
Iialiit;  and  tliat  which  was  inlu-rited  was  n->f  tlie  lialiil.  Imt 
rather  the  predisposition  that  eaiised  it.  At  any  nite.  llii- 
hypothesis  would  as  completely  explain  llie  riiels  as  the  otliLT 
"Having  thus  discussed  briefly  the  mibjcet  .if  iiijunia,  nni!  (rf 
functional  varialiims,  let  hs  a^  hrii'fly  eonsidor  Wm^f  iiiiliiciti-i'^ 
which  Weismiiun  classes  as  "climatic."  Tlicv  include  all  di- 
rect cfTect?  of  the  environment.  sii,li  :><  (e,i,[„T,-itii(v.  mil  riti-u, 
presence  or  absence  of  speellk-  nMu'eul-  in  tln'  ^i-l^rn.  <li-.a.-i-s. 
etc.  They  cannot  he  cl;iss,-d  ;is  Injin-ii's,  or  j-  riT.i-i-  .,|'  u-'  ny 
disuse  of  parts. 

It  has  hwn  observed  in  the  ea-.^  -(  .-'»,■'  l.iilt.Tlli.-..  imtnLlv 
Pohiomnuil-u.-^  phhr„.-=  WVm-Smi  lo  il„.  [\ii„ilv  h,.,,^;.!,,.  ili.n  tlie 
color  of  eerlain  parts  nt  llir  l>."lv  .Li^.m!-  ii|h.ii  rlir  i.tr,]...iMiiive 
at  which  the  chan-e  I'n.n,  the  \■^^■^■^\  lo  ili.'  ih.inir.-  -la-r.  i„l,.- 
place,  and  that  furlliertie.re  11..-  .!'■■.  i~  lim-  1imIii...I  .liivrilv 
hv  the  environment  are  tran^iiii--lM.'.  I'.—  Lv  v.iiiiii-  ili.>  kinil 
and  degree  of  nutrimenl  furni-l;..l  i..  >■  ■■  i.i;|.;f  -:iii  liiii-'  thiirl 
to  develop  into  rinei^ns.  drones,  nv  u..,l.-,-.  ■a\  ^y■\\.  ,,ii,|  aii  An- 
trian   ]»hysician.  Dr.   Seli.'uk.  h.i-  .I.iIm-.I    I^.t    I.v   a    -..[ihwImI 

he  can  determine  the  se\  ef  tli-ir  ,,|V-|„  ■.,,■. 

The  hereditarv  tnin^mi-^ion  ..f  ,'■:.-,■  ^^.■.  I,,,-  uKin^-  be<.n  eil<.d 

bv  the  Xeo-T.aniarkians  a-    I'liMii-MiiLj   -li.!- o    pmv,'   jli.ir 

contention;  for  a  disease  \<  eeriaiiily  ^m  .ii-uiiiM  ,1  rl^ivailer  and 
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some  diseases  may  as  certainly  be  transmitted.  The  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  BroA^-n-Sequard  in  particular  are  referred  to,  who 
produced  epilepsy  in  guinea  pigs  by  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
which  artificially  induced  disease  was  transmitted.  The  phe- 
nomena are,  however,  susceptible  of  another  and  more  plausible 
explanation,  as  the  following  extract  from  Weismann  will  suf- 
fice to  make  clear: 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  diseases  are  passed  on  from  one 
generation  to  another.  All  such  cases  are  not,  however,  connected 
with  heredity,  and  many  of  them  are  in  all  probability  to  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  infection  of  the  parental  germ-cell  with 
microscopic  parasites,  and  ought  consequently  to  be  described  as 
infections  of  the  germ. 

"  In  man  such  a  transference  of  disease  has  only  definitely  been 
proved  to  occur  in  the  case  of  syphilis.  The  father,  as  well  as 
the  mother,  is  capable  of  transmitting  this  disease  to  the  embryo, 
and  the  only  possible  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  therefore,  that 
the  specific  bacteria  of  syphilis  can  be  transmitted  by  tho  sper- 
matozoon. Amongst  the  lower  animals  the  *  pebrine '  of  the  silk- 
worm is  an  example,  which  has  been  well  known  for  several  decades, 
of  the  transference  of  a  fatal  disease  from  one  generation  to 
another  through  the  egg::     .     .     . 

"  As  we  now  know  that  mnnj'  diseases  of  man  and  other  mam- 
mals are  due  to  such  low  forms  of  parasites,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  transmission  of  such  diseases  results  from  infection 
of  the  germ-cell  with  microbes,  and  not  from  inheritance  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  —  that  is,  from  tho  transmission  of  an 
anomalous  state  of  the  germ-plasm  itself. 

"  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  trace  the  *  heredity '  of 
*  epilepsy,'  produced  artificially  in  guinea-pigs,  by  supposing  that 
in  this  case  a  similar  process  occurs.  The  slow  development  of 
this  form  of  *  epilepsy '  resulting  from  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord 
or  one  of  the  larger  nerves,  seems  to  me,  indeed,  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  its  symptoms,  which  resemble  those  of  true  epilepsy, 
are  due  to  the  migration  of  microbes,  which  advance  from  the 
injured  part  along  the  nerves  in  a  centripetal  direction  until  they 
reach  the  brain,  where  they  set  up  the  state  of  irritation  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease.  The  great  inconstancy  of  tlie  symptoms, 
and  the  variety  of  forms  of  nervous  diseases  which  the  offspring 
exhibit,  also  indicate  that  a  true  heredity  is  not  concerned  in  the 
process,  and  that  the  transmission  is  in  this  case  due  to  infection 
of  the  germ  with  the  microbes  by  which  the  case  is  induced. 

"The  *  transmisson '  of  careinoma  might  be  accounted  for  in  a 
similar  way, —  if,  as  has  recently  been  supposed,  this  disease  is 
really  due  to  microbes. 

"It  is,  however,  also  conceivable  that  both  causes  —  the  trans^ 


Diissiou  of  iibnormal  predispositions  and  infiftluii  u 
miglit  combine  to  bring  about  the  transference  of  ;i 
one  generation  to  another.     W 
domnin  of  pathology,  I  am  i 
case  aa  regards  '  hereditary  '  t 
the  occurrence  of  a  'tuberful 
plication  of  structural  pecniii 
with  the  disease,  such  as  a  n 
These  peculiarities  must  r>  ~i 
plasm,  in  which  a  definite  ■,  i 
RToups  of  determinants  mm-- 
fore   certainly   transmissibli 
due  to  this  'habit,'  but  is  cini 
sites,  the  tubercle-bacilli,  wlii 
various  livinff  W^sves.     Th.y 
tlio  blood,  and  then  produci>  i 
individuals.     They  may,  m<ii'i' 
e.  R,,  by  some  natural  memi^.  . 
disease.     But  in  the  latter  rii-c 
largely  to  ili'pcnd  upon  tlic 
of  the  individual,  and  at  tbt-  pri-si 
that   persons  exiiibiting   the   ' 
to  have  a  much  slighter  powi?r 
have  passed  into  the  body  ihii 
itancc  of  the  disease  would    i. 
of  a  constitution  very  liab' 
"  Without  wishing  t.i  dc 
tion  to  infection,  1  do  tiiI  IkI 
culosis   is  due   nicn'i.v    l.i    tl„. 
susceptibilit.v.     A  hir^ie  uiiuil" 
trary,  to  support  (lie  vic'W  lluil 
piirf  in  (he  p^L^f:l■^s."  ' 

Coneprninj;  tlic  ailriiffl  ijiln 

"  Tt  has  often  Ixvn  ^u(l|">-[ 
nt  the  lime  of  .■,.n<'ci.li..ii  ukm 
of  the  off-priTiK.  The  ■■liiM  i 
aii.1  mental  rondiliou.  uiid  inr 
(lev.  altlioiigh  ihi.'  parrnls  im;i 
iind   n.--mally. 

"  Viisrs  eerlninlv  exist  in  wl 
to  ii  eomi.lel.-ly  norruai  .-hll.l. 
proof  against  thi'  ahnvo  iiani'd 
most,  or  ])erhaps  even  all.  Iln^ 
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rious  effects  on  the  offspring  will  not  bear  a  very  close  criticism, 
I  am  unwilling  to  entirely  deny  the  possibility  that  a  harmful 
influence  may  be  exerted  in  such  cases.  These,  however,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  heredity,  but  are  concerned  with  an  affection 
of  the  germ  by  means  of  an  external  influence, 

"  The  experiments  of  the  brothers  Hertwig  show  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fertilized  q^s  i^  lower  animals  may  be  considerably 
retarded  by  the  action  of  various  chemical  substances,  such  as 
chloral,  quinine,  and  morphia;  and  we  also  know  that  the  ova 
of  sea-urchins,  if  kept  too  long  in  the  sea-water  before  being  fer- 
tilized, tend  to  lose  their  vital  energy,  and  consequently  many 
spermatozoa,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  likely  to  enter  each  of 
them.  A  similar  result  may  follow  from  the  effects  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chemical  reagents,  and  in  both  cases  an  abnormal  devel- 
opment of  the  e^s,  such  as  a  duplication  of  parts  may  be  the 
consequence. 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  me  impossible  that  an  intermixture  of 
alcohol  with  the  blood  of  the  parents  may  produce  similiar  effects 
on  the  ovum  arid  sperm-ceJl.  According  to  the  relative  quantity 
of  alcohol,  either  an  exciting  or  a  depressing  influence  might  be 
exerted,  either  of  which  would  lead  to  abnormal  development."  ^ 

It  appears  from  these  extracts  that  the  effects  produced  di- 
rectly on  the  germ  by  its  environment  can  scarcely  be  classed 
as  inheritances.  Infection  is  not  inheritance,  and  the  direct 
effects  of  environment,  not  clue  to  infection,  may  be  distin- 
guished from  inheritance  by  a  fundamental  difference  in  char- 
acter which  may  be  brought  out  as  follows:  Inheritance  is  al- 
ways detectable  by  the  resemblance  existing  between  one  or 
more  characters  of  an  individual  and  corresponding  charac- 
ters occurring  in  one  or  more  of  its  ancestors.  If  a  father 
has  red  hair  and  his  son  black  hair,  it  would  not  be  said  that  the 
son  inherited  the  color  of  his  hair  from  his  father,  would  it? 
Certainly  not.  There  is  no  resemblance  between  the  color  of 
the  father's  hair  and  that  of  the  son,  and  resemblance  is  neces- 
sary for  the  detection  of  inheritance.  Between  two  characters, 
one  of  which  is  said  to  be  inherited  from  tlie  other  there  is  a 
causal  connection.  Weismann  has  made  it  appear  probable  that 
the  relation  is  not  that  between  cause  and  effect,  but  rather 
between  effects  of  a  common  cause.  Into  his  thcorv  we  need 
not  enter.  The  universal  relation  which  holds  in  all  true  in- 
heritances, however,  is,  that  between  the  characters  thus  causally 
related  there  is  a  resemblance.  The  case  is  very  different  with 
characters   caused  by   peculiarities  of  environment.     There   is 

1  Ibid :  p.  386. 
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mi  ilctcctablf  ri'sumblanfc  between  a  hifili  tciiijioratuiv  iiml  ii 
(inrk  cdlor  which  appear  to  stand  in  the  rehition  of  cnusf  and 
effect  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  cited  on  f'"hii'i'niN'hi.s 
jililtpas,  and  as  to  the  determination  of  nex  by  the  viirinti'Ui  "I' 
tlie  food  supply  in  bees,  ajid  perha|is  in  himian  iicin^s,  in  wliiit 
sciipc  can  masculinity  or  femininiu  In'  said  to  rcsumlilc  lUiy 
particular  kind  or  degree  of  nutruiuiit  ?  Tiicro  \i  ilu  rt'.-,)'iii- 
bhince  to  be  detected  between  tlie  iliLiracters  thup  caiisiUy  re- 
lated. Indee<J,  the  characters  due  to  Uu:  rlii'Oil  iicii'in  itf  Itn' 
environment  should  be  classed  as  cITectn  livir  to  pTcnata!  psm-rt- 
euce,  rather  than  inheritance.  It  m)\y  \v  asked  how  an  itiiH* 
vidual  can  have  an  experience  bofnir  ho  lin*;  im-ii  liCiL'uii  ti'  i"'xi&t? 
He  does  not,  but  that  from  whii-h  ln'  iiii-^i's  dnes.  An  iiidiv'nf' 
ual  mav  be  said  to  begin  to  cvisl  al  flu'  iifnini'iit  nf  I'erliJixatimr 
of  tlie  ovum  by  tlie  spermatim.ou,  Imi  l^'foiv  fiTtilizatimi  ihc^c 
sexual  elements,  from  the  ciinjuiiclinii  nf  which  tlii>  imliviiliwl 
originates,  may,  and  do.  iiiideri;o  i'\)KTii'iiirs- — Ihat  \*>  firi^ 
acted  upon  by  their  environment,  and  Ihc  cILrt  of  Wiiih  es]>i'ti- 
onces  may   iK-n^ist  m  the  orpuiism    ajid    mn    imk   Iiii.mih'   rii- 

licritable;  but  so  far  as  is  knium,  it   i>;  mih    .  ■  ]■■  i  i.i .i'  ihf" 

germ  itself  which  can  thus  give  rii-c  I"  IrJ  .  i  ii  I'nl,.  <  h  iChii.VK. 
Somatogenic  r.vperiences  have  no  ii]|ii'rihil<l<  ■  .l-.r-  'I'IkiI  .'[II 
the  80-callcd  clim;itio  effects  shoiiM  It  ,I.,--..I  .:-  .,  nil-  :,f  r^. 
pcrience  rather  Ihiiii  of  iiiherilan<H'  i-JjeI'  -.■.  n  v.  I.,  n  m..,. in- 
sider that  thcv.  in  coimuon  witli  nil  llic  e\|iiTJr(i,i-  nf  :ni  iti- 
dividual.  eNliihU    nn  ivM'inliLiii.v   !■>   il.^il    uiih    hM.!:    iIu^'.    -av- 
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climatic  or  environmental  effocts,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  characters  acquired  by  the  individual,  that  is,  the  somatic 
individual,  are  not  transmissible,  though  such  as  are  directly 
imposed  upon  the  genn  may  be;  and  this  latter  fact  often 
gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  experiences  of  a  somatic  indi- 
vidual are  inheritable.  Obviously  it  is  the  possible  transmissi- 
bility  of  the  experiences  of  the  somatic  individual  which  is 
of  interest  to  us,  and  the  reasoning  whereby  we  conclude  that 
they  are  not  transmissible  may  be  summarized  thus: 

If  acquired  characters  are  inheritable,  the  inheritance  of 
some  unmistakable  acquired  character  would  be  observed. 

The  inheritance  of  an  unmistakable  acquired  character  has 
not  been  observed. 

Therefore   acquired  characters  are  not  inheritable. 

This  is  a  hypothetical  syllogism,  such  as  that  whereby  all 
hypotheses  are  tested.  By  an  examination  of  the  correspond- 
ing syllogism  whereby  the  hy])othesis  of  universal  gravitation 
is  tested  we  shall  find  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  two 
hypotheses  are  established  are  simihir.  Of  course,  neither  syl- 
logism establishes  more  than  a  probable  conclusion. 

If  gravitation  were  not  universal,  one  or  more  unmist^ikable 
instances  of  a  material  body  devoid  of  gravitation  would  have 
been  observed. 

No  instances  of  a  material  body  devoid  of  gravitation  have 
been  observed. 

Therefore   gravitation  is  universal. 

The  minor  premise  in  each  of  the  above  syllogisms  is  merely 
a  record  of  ex])erience.  The  justification  for  the  assertion  of 
the  major  premise  rests  upon  tbe  grounds  we  have  for  be- 
lieving that  the  instimoes  observed  are  fair  samples  of  the  in- 
stances observable*.  In  the  case  of  gravitation  this  is  generally 
conceded.  Many  billions  of  billions  of  bodies  have  been  tested 
as  to  their  property  of  gravitation  and  none  have  been  found 
devoid  of  that  property;  a  vastly  greater  number  exist  which 
have  not  been  tested — which,  indeed,  are  not  testable  —  such  as 
the  bulk  of  the  rooks  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  any  frag- 
ment of  which  mujht  turn  out  to  be  without  weight;  never- 
theless, the  instances  observed  are  considered  fair  samples  of 
the  instances  observable,  and  if  bodies  devoid  of  gravitation 
exist,  they  must  at  any  rate  be  very  rare,  or  they  would  almost 
certainly  have  boon  observed,  considering  the  great  extension  of 
the  range  of  observation.  Euler's  remark  that  "although  he 
had  never  made  trial  of  the  stonos  which  compose  the  church 
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of  Magdrburp,  y<'t  he  had  not  the  least  doubt  tliat  all  of  iln'ni 
WLTC  heavy  and  would  fall  if  unsupported  "  illustrates  our  point. 
that  we  judge  of  the  uutestable  cases  by  the  testable  ones  —  ai  ■ 
the  unobserved  by  the  observed, 

On  precisely  similar  grounds  the  non-inlieritaliilitv  of  iie- 
quired  characters  is  established.  Acquired  chara(li'i>  jnay  In- 
divided  into  (1)  Those  whose  inboritability  is  tcj-liibk',  (3) 
Those  whose  inheritability  is  not  tc:;t!ililc.  The  i-miliili'iiiT  with 
which  our  major  premise  may  be  a>-i'it''<l  d^•|"■Jld^  ii|iiiii  how 
fair  a  sample  the  instances  belouyiiig  lo  tin-  lirsl  i'l;i>-i  jiro  of 
those  belonging  to  the  second.  Nor  do.^s  The  fiiinn'sr-  ol'  Un' 
sample  depend  on  the  numerical  pro]ioriioii  Iji-tween  the  Iho. 
This  WD  have  pointed  out  in  Chajitir  "J,  Init  Uw  the  sidu;  of 
clenrneKs  will  illustrate  its  )ip[iliciilioii  to  the  iuduelioii  «■■  :\v-^ 
considering.  If  we  are  drawing  bull-  from  a  huge  ball"!  lio\. 
containing  say  10,000.000  halls,  ludl'  of  which  »re  wliilc>  aiiJ 
half    of    which    are    black,    wo    iieeil    not    draw    the    rthoii' 

10.000,000  balls  in  order  to  -ict  a  g I  Idoa  of  the  reltitivo  pro- 

portion  bctnccn  white  and  black  hall-.  |ii'o\idi4l  tlio  balU  iin- 
mixed  and  not  segregated.  After  wv  lia\i'  drawn  lil't\  or  mie 
hundreii  we  shall  he  able  to  draw  a  Fair!)  p.,,d  .oneliisioii.  11. 
however,  wc  have  independent  reasoiw  l'"r  inliiviii;;  ihal  (!»■  Imll- 

are    segregated,    that    is,    tliat   the    hidls    iliavn    ;nv    i line 

sample  of  tho,-e  not  drawn,  then  our  uuu  hr-i-.n  wrll  \.r  m- 
tiiited.  Suppose  instanees  of  irihevitahle  aii|uir.'d  .-liara.lrr-  to 
he  represented  by  lil.-trk  balls  ami  iti-laaii-  of  inni-in'M  rii  iM.' 
acquired  charaetiTs  lo  lir  i-o]iri-iiiiL-il  \<y  \\\\'\u-  Kail-,  'rii-n 
from  the  great  halloi  lio\  nf  mHuiv  ii  i-  \'<'\\i\-\  iImi  \m-  diaii 
nothing  hut  white  ball-,  aii.l  v-r  >lv,,u  milli"0--  <■!  \\u-u,.  TU.-v- 
fore  we  conclude  that  th.^  I>al|..<  b-v  ,-..i,I:mii-  ulm-  |.,ll-  ..iih. 
though  wo  have  no  moan.  ..f  oial.in-  .,iir  rMia-li.-J,.ii  ..Ih.r  ihan 
probable.  It  miiv  I-  lli^t  lb.'  Ik,1I-  :,:;  -.  !ii,r.|a:ilK  dl-irti.ui..,l 
that  about  the  parliiiilar  juii-  .-i   iL-  i.,,l!"i  b-v  fr.oi,  uiiu-h  u.^ 

are  ablo  to  draw,  wlilir   f;;!!-  <■::':    .m- o.-i.-al.  ■!.  I.iil    imiil 

some  reason  is  L'iven  for  iliinl  in-  iM-    w.-  .:ir  .iii]ilr'.l  !..  l"-ll.-i.- 

thiit  the  sampto  drawn  is  a  fili- 'I.,.'  ir-Mi f  :„  ,,i.iiv,l 

eharaeters    whioh    arr    tr-iald-    .ir.J    :■  .  ■     i .-r..!      iii.l,..!.. 

mental  as  well   ;is  pliv-iral  .-liaiTn  i.  -.     i. ,■■:..■-.   fr.-.ut ,1   ^:,v^■^- 

tions.  and  cnvironnnnld   riV.-.  i-.   ■  ■  '    .  ■.    .i  .    ti  ■  i.|   n-t   a   -In-I-- 

unmistakable   ca^e   of    inla'rrl.rpi,  ■■    ■      ■ '.-.-n..;.      'rhi-.   .<( 

course,  is  \.h>  si-nilieant  to  b-  !.:.■■■  ■  ■■■■■  ■■■■■-  ■:-  i-  lii.'  ..in- 
clusion that  if  nature  eaii  :uv.  ■  ■■■:■■  in',,  riial.l.'  ae- 
quirod  characters     she  at    :imv    ml    .    ■.;;.  I,    ..iniin.-    linan   i" 
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the  class  of  iion-lcstahle  cliaractcrs ;  so  carcrullv  indeed  that  hv 
no  oversight  is  one  ineluded  among  the  millions  of  testable 
cases.  Such  an  assumption  is  extremely  improbable  and  until 
some  reason  is  given  for  making  it  we  are  not  entitled  to  do  so. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  make  the  assumption. 

Thus  the  second  hypotliesis  (p.  209)  is  disposed  of,  and  as  the 
third  is  our  only  alternative  we  are  forced  to  admit  it  and  to 
conclude  tliat  no  acquired  chara^ders  are  inhentdhJe. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  desire  to  emphasize  one  point. 
In  order  to  prove  the  inheritance  of  an  acquired  character  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  by  ol)servation  the  truth  of  two  propo- 
sitions. (1)  That  a  given  individual  A  has  a  given  character- 
istic b  which  was  unmistakably  acquired,  and  not  inherited  by 
him.  (2)  That  the  characteristic  b  appeared  in  one  or  more  of 
the  offspring  of  A.  A  very  few  observations  of  this  character  — 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  they  were  not  mere  coincidences  — 
would  establish  the  Lamarkian  contention.  Many  persons  think 
they  know  of  such  observations;  but  if  they  will  carefully  test 
them  they  will,  I  feel  assured,  find  that  they  fail  to  fulfil  con- 
dition (1).  The  character  inherited  must  be  unmistakably 
an  acquired  one  —  if  there  is  doubt  about  the  matter  it  is  clear 
that  the  conditions  required  for  proof  are  not  fulfilled. 

I  have  thus  examined  the  subject  of  the  inheritability  of  ac- 
quired characters  at  considerable  length  for  two  reasons:  first 
because  the  conclusion  arrived  at  has  immediate  application  to 
the  most  vital  problems  now  before  the  American  people,  and 
particularly  vital  to  their  posterity:  and  second  because  the 
practically  universal  belief  is  directly  contrary  to  that  which 
the  evidence  establishes.  It  is  a  very  general  conviction,  and 
one  almost  ineradicable,  that  an  inferior  race  may  be  converted 
into  a  superior  one  by  changing  its  surroundings,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  influence  of  education.  A  fair  sample  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  that  expressed  by  Jacob  Riis  in  the  "Battle 
with  the  Slum/'  in  which  he  says  ^^You  have  got  your  boy 
and  the  heredity  of  the  next  one  when  you  can  order  his  set- 
ting." The  fact  is  "his  setting"  can,  and  obviously  does,  in- 
fluence the  bov,  but  it  has  not  one  iota  of  influence  on  the  hered- 
ity  of  the  next  one,  and  ns  we  shall  presently  show,  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  himian  race  tliat  it  has  not.  Tlie  individual  mav  be  ele- 
vated  by  education  but  not  the  race.  Tf,  for  example,  we  assume 
that  the  negro  race  is  an  inferior  one  —  is  congenitally  deficient 
in  intelligence  and  character  as  compared  with  the  white  race  (I 
do  not  assert  that  it  is,  but  simply  nssun^e  it  for  the  sake  of 
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illusti-ation) — then  the  conclusion  we  have  estiihlishfd  c'liiiilc- 
us  to  predict  that  unless  some  other  means  than  mere  <.liims:od 
environment,  including  education,  is  adopted,  tluit  it  will  ptT-j 
manently  remain  congenitally  deficient  in  inlclliVimci'  iirjil  diar-3 
actcr;  that  the  negro  child  bora  after  ten  or  one  hiinilri?d  or! 
one  thousand  generations  of  educiiliou  will  start  frniii  cXiicUy  J 
the  same  point  aa  the  child  who(-i>  iiincwttirs  reci-ivrd  ii"  I'diica-JI 
tion  at  all.     I  am  aware  that  this  iin.*<'rtion  will  ho  PuiplmtiralU'" 
denied  and  that  the  advance  in  civilization  of  varimj*  riRvs  wfft 
be  adduce<l  as  evidence  that  it  is  unfoiinded.     The  iis^crtintu' 
however,  rests  upon  the  evidence  we  have  eiti'd   In   tin-   ffirc^, 
going  discussion,  and  is  entirely  unslmkcn  by  the  advaiiv<'  of 
any  cwmniimity  in  civilization,  whctluT  mhIi  advnnctf  is  niiitiTiul 
merely  or  moral  and  mental  likewise.     For  in  -xu-h  an  advimre,  || 
the  individual;:  of  each  succeedin;:  p'lii'i'iili'iti  iirc  I'diicatcd  l"'t- 1 
ter  than  those  of  the  precedins;  yeiieniliim ;  knowleilge  cnntin- '^ 
ually  accumulates  and  as  a  ivsull  ihi'  jirls  continually  itilvaiiee,  I 
but  the  race  remains  stationary;  llml  is,  the  conjji'nitnl  i.'liiira''- 11 
teristics,  the   intellectual   and   ninvnl   caiiiirilv  or   elViciiiivv   nf' 
the  race  is  not  altered.     The  aieiM-e   hi'lividiiiil   of  oijc 'j:en- ; 
cration  may,  after  he  has  been  idiieidrd.   br  ;iii    iniprovenmnt  | 
Upon  the  average  individual  of  the  ,!;i>iu-i'iinnii    preiwlilis;,   but,  . 
this  is  simply   because  he   has  liecii   better  I'diiedted,    ineuMlly 
and  morally,  not  because  his  capiii'ity  fur  I'dUfiili^ii  <'V  iiii]ii',n,>. 
ment,  his  potentiality  for  cullivation,  is  anv  greater.     'I'be  li-nl 
of   intelligence  and  "cluiraeler   frmn    wliirl,'  1„.  ^l.ni-    1-   -v.imIv 
the  same  as  that  of  Ills  anei'-t.'i-  iif  ;i  ihim-unil   v.,ii-  l..  i , 

, The   effects   of    edllraliim    :ind    ililnril^ilK  ■■    ar.     r..|>l    u,!.;:;:     n.ti- 

jfused,  and  lience  the  elb'el^  diir  I-  ;iu   iin|.|-..\.-,|   .-.hu-.n  .,.|j   .,,■■■ 
continiiallv    attributed    |.>    an    iin|.r..x.-.!     Inlnrii^iti.-.  .      A-    h.|1 
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pacity,  and  continually  improving  education  we  can  get  a  con- 
tinually improving  assemblage  of  individuals,  yet  the  assem- 
blage of  individuals  so  obtained  will  not  be  nearly  so  efficient, 
will  not  be  nearly  equal  in  intelligence  and  character  to  tliose 
who  might  be  obtained  if  we  considered  both  factors  of  the  prob- 
lem—  inheritance  and  education  —  race  and  training.  The 
greater  the  congenital  capacity,  the  higher  the  level  from  which 
an  individual  starts,  the  more  will  any  given  amount  of  educa- 
tion accomplish.  We  miglit  spend  six  hours  a  day  for  twenty 
years  in  educating  a  born  dullard  and  never  do  more  perhaps 
than  make  him  fit  for  the  duties  say  of  a  shipping  clerk,  whereas 
,  one-tenth  the  same  amount  of  educational  effort  expended  on 
the  mind  of  a  Newton,  a  Faraday,  or  a  Lincoln,  would  convert 
it  into  a  mighty  engine  for  tlie  advancement  of  mankind.  He 
would  be  a  shallow  engineer  who  inferred  that  because  he  had 
prospects  of  a  continually  improving  quality  of  coal  that  there- 
fore nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  improving  the  efficiency  of 
his  boiler,  upon  wliich  its  capacity  for  converting  the  energy 
of  the  coal  into  steam  depends.  He  would  bo  a  shallow  farmer 
who  concluded  tliat  because  he  had  prospects  of  a  progressively 
improving  quality  of  fertilizer  that  therefore  it  made  no  differ- 
ence what  kind  of  com  he  planted  —  whether  a  variety  yielding 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre  or  one  yielding  only  twenty  bushels 
under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  not  by  improvements  in  fer- 
tilizers and  methods  of  cultivation  alone  that  agriculture  ad- 
vances, but  by  improvement  in  breeds  and  to  improve  a  breed 
fertilization  and  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  of  no  value. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  possible  means  of  advancing  a 
stock  —  of  increasing  its  efficiency  of  conversion  by  inheritance 
—  we  must  consider  what  means  are  adapted  to  deteriorate  it  — 
to  diminish  its  efficiencv  —  for  both  in  wild  and  domesticated  or- 
ganisms  retrogression  is  to  be  observed  as  well  as  improvement, 
and  it  is  as  important  to  prevent  the  first  as  to  promote  the 
second.  We  have  seen  that  races  may  be  improved  by  the 
method  of  selection,  but  not  by  that  of  education.  By  the  same 
evidence  we  mav  infer  that  deterioration  may  result  from 
selection,  but  that  from  education  (with  one  class  of  excep- 
tions) we  have  nothing  to  fear.  Let  us  take  up  the  latter  topic 
first  and  see  just  what  education  can  and  cannot  do  to  de- 
teriorate a  race. 

And  first,  as  to  injuries.  We  cannot  produce  a  mutilated 
or  deformed  breed  by  mutilating  or  defonning  their  parents: 

second,  as  to  functional  variations,  we  cannot  make  a  race  weak 
15 
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physicallj'  by  preventing  their  progonitnrs  i'roni  ('\.'i\i>iii;;  Ui^ n 
bodies,  or  wealv  mentally  by  withholding  ivnm  >iiiil  |iro;iiuiti'i - 
the  meanB  of  education:    neither  can  t)ie  nisiilrs  ol'   iiKiiiiinil 
practices  (unless  they  have  certain  secondary  ciri'Clf^   to  Iw  di.-*  ' 
cussed  presently)   or  of  acquired  infirmities  of  will  hi'  visltrd 
by  the  parent  upon  its  ofifspridK  tiiroufrh   ininrilimci'.     Muiiv  , 
persons  perceive  that  by  means  of  the  iillo^'wl  iitmcr  nf  iiinilifN- 
ing  breeds  by  the  inheritance  of  iui]iiiroil  cluiriirliTs    umiiKIiii! 
might  be  indefinitely  and  rapidly  I'lcviiird   iiii'iii;ill\.   uimimIK,  > 
and  physically,  but  they  appear  nol  to  pi'r<i'i\c  ili^ii  \is„\  ^m  l>  j 
power  been   in   operation  throiii;!nn[t   hi-lorv    tln^   Imncm   imii'  j 
would,  by  this  time,  have  been  in  such  ii  I'oiiditioii  uf  uiciHul  ^ 
and  moral  degeneration  as  to  oITit  luif  a  po"r  Hibjci-t  fur  im- 
provement.     If  the  use  of  the  inlfllciliiiil  I'm'MJtics  I'ini  rlriiilc 
la  race  mentally,  tlieir  disuse  can  (irliTiorutc  it  mcntiilly:  if  Hn' 

thahitual   exercise   of   will    |)(nvi'r,    ^I'lf-firilrol.    and    vin iiii 

■raise  a  race  morally,  tiie  habitual  [iriirtiii'  of  >iiir-iii(!iil:,'riirr  .ni.i 
vice  can  lower  it  morally.  If  ciiili/iilinii  ciiii  adviinci'  -.i  i-iU'ii  (n 
inheritance,  savagery  can  n'tr(i;.'riiili'  il  by  llic  siuiu'  irh-.m-. 
Most  races  have  never  known  any  cii  j|i/iiiii>ii :  Iwwv  if  Uur- 
barous  praetil■e^;  liiive  a  <leteriiiriilin!r  iUVri  i>?i  Iivi'iiIh;  rim-t 
races  have  bwii  deteriorating  cwr  siiui'  ili"  Imiukim  bn"'.!  ■iri_'- 
inated,  and   the   men  of  to-dny   11111-1    \r-    i..,'i.iiu    .i.  ■.■■■i,.  1  ,,■ 

compared  with  tliosif  of  fwi'iitv  tllOM^ [  \i.ii-     j".  '  -■■  !'■    imI 

ful  effects  of  th.^ir  "sctfitig"  U-.iw  h.;-{,  iiMiiimrbil  mj  f..r  -^^ 
hundred  generations.  Hi'mi'  ['■  luin^:  Hn-  nii'i'l>.  f-  ■■:  ih. -. 
races  back  to  the  cnnditinn  in  uliiJi  rh-v  "r.  iii.iu, 
thousand  vears  hl'o  w--  i\<u-i.  armi-ilinLj  t..  lb,  l..ii',.!F'.i.ii(-.  ■■■. 
the  inherited  effects  nf  an  inq.i..*..l  " -.1 1  in- "  hm":--  H.  a. - 
cumulated  degeneriicy  of  -i\  biuiili.i'  -■  H'  i.ii  ■■•ti-,  T'"  i>:'  -,"  ; 
is  hot  encouraging.  lOvm  IIm'  iei--!  ,  !■  i!,  .  i]  iwr-  -  ■.:  ■  .■■.  \  y.,' - 
tially  and  reeently  iTnrr:;i'il  Ir-'n  !..■  ■ '..jr  r-m.  .ifi.I  i. ■(;..■  ili.  \ 
are,  as  far  an   the  alb"_'-i-rl    in''Mi''l    ■'"■ii-   ■■'    ii.,i-     Fi'i.-.i',.  ■! 

condition  goes,  in  )ir:u-iii:ili\    r ;■■  -I:--:!     -  c -.i\m_. 

eontcmporiiries.    Wbut  iO'  iF  !■  ■■■  .    ■  .-■  ■  ■■.  '    .in-'o  1-  i-fi 

thousand  or  one  bmnliT. I    iln.i-n''     ■    1     ■■'    -^.i.'r;,  -      l'..rii'- 

nately  for  flie  hnnian  ni^i',  Ihhm  ,.  -,  .■■    ■  , '  u i-  .ir.-  n. .■ 

inlierited,   and    biirbari-ni    inr...    '.    '■        ■■'    ■>'.'■  :'    ■!!    ba-    i'l- 

volved  no  race  degi/m'vaiy.  a-  1  ■  ■  ■■     ■'■■■'  ■ '  1  ■  .;■    i  ■  iim  m -.ik 

involve  no  race  iin|irovrniint, 

■ftTicn  the  third  .■bi>-  of  :i. .,.;-, .i     ■     ■  -,  J  ....n!,-  .■!lV.i-, 

or  those  indutdd  dirrrlly  In    \ ■  ■  ■  ■   ■  -i.    .;■    ■■-.iiFun-'i!.  a 

means  of  deterioration  i,--  di.-i-<i\.  '■  .i,      \"     .'    in-i  ■!  oi-  Iihi 
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physical  condition,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or  of  vicious 
or  unhealthy  practices,  which  disseminates  through  the  system  of 
the  parent  that  which  may  in^ct  or  poison  the  germ-plasm  itself 
will  probably  result  in  a  diseased  or  enfeebled  issue,  and  a  race 
whose  habits  are  such  as  to  foster  infectious  diseases  or  alcohol- 
ism will  inevitably  deteriorate;  but  that  these  efiPects  are  not 
inheritances,  but  due  to  prenatal  experience  is  made  clear  by 
one  test,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  indefinitely  transmissible.  If, 
for  example,  a  parent  A  acquires  an  infectious  disease  which  he 
transmits  to  his  offspring  B,  and  B  by  wliolesome  living  or  other 
means  rids  himself  of  that  disease  before  himself  breeding,  then 
his  offspring  C  will  not  inherit  the  disease,  nor  will  tliere  be  any 
tendency  to  it  in  any  of  the  offspring  of  C,  immediate  or  re- 
mote. This,  of  course,  is  not  true  of  predispositions  to  disease, 
or  of  any  spontaneous  characteristic.  Supernumerary  digits,  for 
instance,  whether  amputated  or  not,  are  indefinitely  trans- 
missible, and  their  complete  absence  in  one  generation  does  not 
insure  their  absence  in  subsequent  generations.  Tlius  the  trans- 
mission of  "climatic^'  effects  is  further  to  be  distinguished  from 
inheritance. 

When  we  turn  from  tlie  method  of  education  to  that  of  selec- 
tion we  find  a  potent  agent  of  race  degeneration.  It  is,  in  fact, 
much  easier  to  bri»e<l  an  inferior  race  bv  selection  than  a 
superior  one;  and  in  modern  society  there  are  a  number  of 
causes  in  constant  operation  which  are  steadily  deteriorating  the 
breed  of  all  civilized  communities.  Uncivilized  communities 
are  also  subject  to  some  degenerating  influences,  but  these  are 
counteracted  by  influences  of  an  op])Osite  tendency.  So  far  as  I 
have  knowledge  no  cause  of  race  elevation  is  put  in  operation  by 
civilization,  while  those  contrary  in  tendency  are  fostered  by 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  eralicates  those  causes  which  in  savage 
society  tend  to  prevent  degeneracy.  No  peril  which  threatens 
the  human  race  is  so  grave  as  that  of  degeneracy;  yet  those  in 
power,  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  do  anything  to  check  its 
progress,  are  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter.  I  know  of  no  more 
lucid  exposition  of  this  subject  than  that  contained  in  President 
Jordan's  brief  essay  entitled  "  The  Blood  of  the  Nation.''  The 
object  of  the  essay  is  to  show  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
^^  blood  of  a  nation  determines  its  history,''  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  "  history  of  a  nation  determines  its  blood."  Any  nation 
whose  history  sets  ngr*ncies  in  operation  which  result  in  the 
selection  of  the  inefficient  must  shortly  become  degenerate.  The 
philoso])hers  of  history  are  f(Mid  of  tolling  us  that  nations,  like 
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in<lividuals,  niiist  inevitably  decline  anil  die.  iiihl  \aL'i 
iiiingiiiing  tliat  it  is  so  rnuch  a  part  of  tlie  eternal  onli^i 
tilings  as  to  bo  uncaused  and  inscnitnble,  tliry  ii^^ually  ni:iUi' 
effort  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  pheiimiieinm.  I'.ul  liki'  I'l 
effects  it  has  a  cause,  and  a  sli«h(  fMiniiiuitiuii  <>S  Mu*  lii^tnry  nt 
great  nations  reveals  it.  Civilii^ntion  sows  tlir  sei'd.-;  <>{  it*  i 
destruction  by  inducing  racial  dii-ay.  It  sii-iiciid^  Tlic  iintiirul 
selection  which  among  SBvuges  iiciilmlizi-  tli.'  iciid"iii'y  tm 
decav,  and  in  its  place  sul)stiUites  agcncii'H  wliiiOi  Im^ten  ibi;, 
nation  to  its  doom.  These  ii;:>'ni'ii's  nn-  iiol  iilwin.-^  ibe  ^i 
but  they  all  operate  in  the  sanu'  iiiniiner  —  tlic.r  iv^ult  in  tli« 
scleetjon  of  the  ineHicient  mid  incafiiiljlc  of  caeli  neneriitinu  In  In; 
Ibe  breeders  of  tlie  next.    As  I'resident  .lorfiiiii  siiys; 

"A  race  of  men  or  a  here!  nf  r-nitle  air  uiivornril  by  ilif  snmt'. 
laws  of  W'lection.  Those  wl.u  M.rvivr'  iiili.ril  ihc  lr»it>i  of  iU,]r, 
own  actiinl  iiiiei'strj-.  In  the  lii-i'i)  nl'iMiilr,  in  d'-strny  tlie  siniiiiB^T 
bulls,  the  fniivst  <'n\vs.  the  iii..^(  iimtni-hiy  .■iiiv,*-,.  is  to  alb.iv  lii'-" 
not  strong  nur  fair  nor  iiroini-iiii;  (n  Ini'uoie  tbi'  [uirfiU-  of  lli" 
cominjr  hcr<i.  Under  this  iiillui'nrc  tile  lii'i'd  will  di'U'rlKrjil.', 
nitbongh  the  indivi<!i.als  ..f  il„.  intVri.>r  hm]  lire  no  wi.FN'  ll-.ii.. 
their  own  aclnaj  ]>arentH.  Surii  a  iirow^s  i*  ealli'il  MCc  liejW'K'nr- 
tion,  and  it  is  ibe  ..nl.v  race  dear  iLtraliiiii  kii.iwiL  in  llie  hirt.iry  .if  i 

enttle  or  men.     The  serawny.  lei.n.   inlVnilr  bi^d   is  tliv  nai <    ' 

offspring:  of  the  same  ij-ik>  of  iiaiviil'^,'' 

-if    nirdi:rval     Ku|-..l"'.    bn.l    .I 
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"Greece  died  because  the  men  who  made  her  glory  had  all 
passed  away  and  left  none  of  their  kin  and  therefore  none  of  their 
kind.  *'Ti8  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more'  ;  for  the  Greek 
of  to-day,  for  the  most  part,  never  came  from  the  loins  of  Leonidas 
or  Miltiades.  He  is  the  son  of  the  stable-boys  and  scullions  and 
slaves  of  the  day  of  her  glory,  those  of  whom  imperial  Greece 
could  make  no  use  in  her  conquest  of  Asia." 

"Why  did  Rome  fall  if  It  was  not  bc^cause  untrained  hordes 
were  stronger  than  disciplined  legions.  It  was  not  that  she  grew 
proud,  luxurious,  corrupt,  and  thereby  gained  a  legacy  of  physical 
weakness.  We  read  of  her  wealth,  her  extravagance,  her  indolence 
and  vice;  but  all  this  causc<l  only  the  downfall  of  the  enervated, 
the  vicious,  and  the  indolent.  The  Roman  legions  did  not  riot 
in  wealth.  The  Roman  generals  were  not  all  entangled  in  the 
wiles  of  Cleopatra." 

"*The  Roman  Empire,'  says  Seelcy,  'perished  for  want  of  men.' 
You  will  find  this  fact  on  the  pages  of  every  history,  though  few 
have  pointed  out  war  as  the  final  and  necessary  cause  of  the  Roman 
downfall.  In  his  recent  noble  history  of  the  *  Downfall  of  the 
Ancient  Would'  (*  Der  ITntergang  dor  Antiken  Welt,'  1897),  Pro- 
fessor Otto  Seeck  of  Greifeswald,  makes  this  fact  very  apparent. 
The  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome  is  found  in  the  *  extinction  of  the 
best'  (  *  Die  Ausrottung  der  Besten'),  and  all  that  remains  to 
the  historian  is  to  give  the  details  of  tlTis  extermination.  He  says, 
*  In  Greece  a  wealth  of  spiritual  power  went  down  in  tlie  suicidal 
wars.'  In  Rome  *  Marius  and  Cinna  slew  the  aristocrats  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands.  Sulla  destroyed  no  less  thoroughly  the  demo- 
crats, and  whatever  of  noble  blood  survived  fell  as  an  offering  to 
the  proscription  of  the  triumvirate.'  *  The  Romans  had  less  of 
spontaneous  power  to  lose  than  the  Greeks,  and  so  desolation  came 
to  them  all  the  sooner.  He  who  was  bold  enough  to  rise  politically 
was  almost  without  exception  thrown  to  the  ground.  Only,  cow- 
ards remained,  and  from  their  brood  came  forward  the  new  geip- 
erations.  Cowardice  showed  iself  in  lack  of  originality  and 
slavish  following  of  masters  and  traditions.'  Had  the  Romans 
been  still  alive,  the  Romans  of  the  old  republic,  neither  inside 
nor  outside  forces  could  have  worked  the  fall  of  Rome." 

The  fearful  mortality  of  the  American  Civil  War  left  the 
Americans  a  poorer  race ;  for  the  best  of  both  sections  were 
sacrificed  and  for  such  a  loss  no  amount  of  advancement  in  the 
arts  and  education  can  compensate.  It  means  a  permanent  loss 
of  efficiency  in  tlie  race  which  peoples  North  America  and  in 
their  posterity  forever. 

Civilization  supplies  other  means  of  race  deterioration  and 
some  of  them  are  discussed  by  President  Jordan,  but  the  most 
potent  of  all,  so  far  as  tlie  modem  ideal  of  civilization  is  con- 
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ccriii'il.  lie  <'Oiii|iK>liL>h  ignores.  As  it  will  he  uxiri'  ;i]>|ir.>|ii  i,il.l\ 
(liscutisfd  in  (■(Hinecliou  with  its  causes  (p.  :!";))  1  shall  ii.ii 
consiJor  it  liure. 

So  much  for  inheritance  as  a  means  of  alteririp  for  better  (ir 
worse  the  individual  efiBciency  of  a  nation  or  i>(  mk  iilv.     li  is  m 
once  the  most  potent  for  good  or  fof  ill  ol'  all  the  lii  iri'muiani-  •>( 
happiness.      Whether   society   will    i^vcr    Miiljt  innly    ndvinuo    In 
appreciate  and  act  upon  the  kiKnili'dL'c  <>\'  IIjc  >-iili,ii'i-1   alrcmiy 
available,  time  alone  will  dotcrniiiif.  but  tluTf  in  r-iiMii;:  I'cacinii   ' 
to  hope  that  it  will.     Already  suilii  ir^ut  knowli'dp'  enni'iTnitiE  ■ 
heredity  has  been  accumulated   t<i  in-mv  in  Iht-  niili'Ui  wliJili   \ 
will  but  act  upon  it,  not  only  immunity  fr<iirt  decay  ami  ileitth, 
but  the  moral,  material,  and  jiolitiral  liiipri'iiiiicy  uf  liie  cHrili. 

The  second  method  of  iilterin;f  tlu'  I'llicienev  of  tlie  individual 
for  the  better  {or  worse)  is  hv  edii<  .iti.^n.  Wi  have  ali-eaih-  se--n 
that  as  a  means  of  alterin-  a  r.uv  .  -hn  ^uimi  is  powerless  imt  iW 
a  means  of  altering  the  indhidiial  il  i-  iinlriil.  |  have  \\n  in- 
tention of  cnterint;  into  a  detiiilr,|  di-i-ii--inii  ol'  the  siibj-vi  ,i( 
this  point,  h\it  slinll  eonfinc  niv>eir  (o  -..„«■  of  Ihe  rii|idairir>i,n.l 

principles  nf  edtii-ation.  as  thev  are  Wediirilil,'  ri,,r.i  lite  il ■^  ..f 

utility.     IVefid  .■dueation  is  simplv  i ini-  -.1   m.n.i-ire/  Hte 

efTieieiicy  of  individuals  as  agents  for  lite i.  r-n.^t  -f   i-.i.  rtii:il 

into    actual    haiipiness  —  of  I'onvei'lini;    iin.-fi.'    ■.  ■ \,. 

useful  purposes.  It  mav  modify  iii.liMduat-  |>]i- -i.-.div,  m.ii- 
tJillv,  and  moriillv. 

thodisenssi.m  ..r  phv-i,:,]  ,-,lii<-.iii..n  i.r.d  moI  ,'.|.iii,  ■■.••,..■.,-. 

A.S    good    heidlll    is    tIm.    lii.H    vilnl    ,.r    [.eivlv    |.hv-l>  ,d    .  '■;,  r.,.  I ,  ■!■. 

istics.  the  means  ImM  adaj>ii'.[  in  ,,,:,  u:..]u  ii.  ^i-  l^-i  ,,.  i ,■,,■,■ 

drsi'overed  hv  the  sluilv  of  li-,^i,.|i,.  ■.,„.]  i,  ..[■.  li„..  .|.,.^;',|  !,.,.  ,,,.. 
a  matter  of  common  l^rmu  ]nd„-.  I  ,'..  i,..>  :.  ,,,  |i,.,i  VI  .,,.,,,1,  .,e! 
should  studv  niedieiiie.  bin  lh:il  .m  ^m-  ■--■;,. i. v.  ■■;  fl-  '.,u-  ,.f 
health   should   be  g.wnillv   ,|i1]',-..',      I:    .,■■■     ,..  ,    r.  i-  .■■■  .,i,;|'l'-. 

such  as  the  drinkin-  bal^r  .,:.  ...  ■'.-  :.,  ■  ■■■  n:  '.■■  n,,-. 
it  would  bea  faMor  i,i  |inN,nr.  ■  \  :  .  .'i.  i.u. .■pl- 
edge   of    the    utililv    ol    ,|ii;n-;ilf ■.-    .'    -     ■.  -    :.'■.!    ,.1 

takin-  other  mra-un-  f-r  n.:,  ,  ■,.  ■■■:  .  L.^J-  ■■(  a  ,...i,|. 
munitv  is  als<.  dcsirabi,.. 

The  degree  in   »lih-h  |.hv-i>.I  :    ■  i  ^i  .ml-  inio  ,!.,-. 

education  of  voutb  i-^  a  nmii.  v  ■■  .,',..-  .■-,',-..  <:.-  ,],.. 
cnssion    here.      That    som,-    n-.i  t    r    .    ..:  .    ■■    i, ,,:,,], - 

should  be  had  is  nmv  gi'iR.i-iiliv    .1.  [  i  .  ,. '.  .■    .  ;,  :    .,    :..  j:,-,!,' 
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to  monopolize  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other  training,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  is  short-sighted  policy.  Modem  commuaities, 
nevertheless,  might  profit  by  the  Ureck  example.  Were  means 
adopted  to  stimulate  interest  in  athletics  among  the  youth  of 
great  cities  by  organizing  contests  in  which  all  could  compote,  it 
would  divert  much  attention  and  energy  now  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  vices  and  the  commission  of  crimes.  It  would 
serve  as  a  stopping  stone  to  better  things  and  would  be  well 
adapted  to  enliet  the  interest  of  those  whose  opportunities  have 
been  so  restricted  as  to  afford  scant  resources  for  intellectual 
enjoyment. 

As  a  means  of  cultivating  the  mind  education  has  two  im- 
mediate aims.  (1)  To  supply  information.  (2)  To  train  the 
faculties.  These  functions  are  co-essential.  Educators  deem 
the  second  one  paramount,  because  a  trained  faculty  has  a 
vider  application  than  all  but  tho  most  fundamental  and  uni- 
versal of  information.  A  musician  trained  in  his  art  can  apply 
his  skill  to  any  particular  piece  of,  or  occasion  for,  music  which 
the  e.xigencies  of  his  vocation  may  demand,  whereas  a  routine 
knowledge  of  even  a  vast  number  of  musical  compositions 
would  not  confer  such  a  power.  A  trained  observer  can  apply 
his  powers  wherever  the  faculty  of  observation  may  be  exercised. 
A  man  whoso  powers  of  reasoning  have  been  cultivated  can 
make  inferences  as  well  in  one  department  of  knowledge  as  in 
another,  provided  his  intuitionism  is  c<]ually  distributed.  Mere 
information,  however  extcntled,  cannot  provide  the  means  of 
dealing  with  the  new  and  involved  exigencies  which  life  presents 
and  by  which  men's  acts,  for  hotter  or  worse,  must  be  deter- 
mined. Hence  the  effort  of  deliberate  education  is,  or  should 
be,  directed  more  to  the  training  of  man's  faculties  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  varied  information.  Certain  vital  and  funda- 
mental information,  however,  must  be,  and  is,  supplied.  The 
more  men  epncializc,  flic  more  information  they  require  in  their 
speciality,  and  as  knowledge  increases,  specialization  becomes 
more  and  more  a  nocepsity. 

"Although  it  is  desirable  that  a  man's  education  should  be  in 
progress  throughout  life,  and  in  alert  minds  it  generally  is,  it 
must  be  and  is  recognized  that  the  earlier  portion  of  life  is  that 
in  which  systematic  education  is  desirable.  There  are  two 
principal  reasons  for  tins.  Tho  first  is  particularly  obvious. 
Since  the  efBciency  induced  by  education  is  only  that  of  an  in- 
dividual lifetime,  the  earlier  that  ediciency  is  developed  the 
greater  will  be  the  proportional  part  of  life  during  which  it  is 
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efR'ctivp.  The  second  reason  is  but  little  less  obvious  th.aii  tli.^ 
first.  The  capacity  to  acquire  information  and  to  mould  the 
faculties  is,  in  general,  greater  during  youth  than  in  nmturitv. 
Hence  educational  effort  ie  more  effective  at  that  period.  TIii' 
capacity  to  acquire  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought  is  pyrticiilarly 
great  in  youth  and  in  some  minds  is  practically  contined  to  tfiiit 
period  of  life.    Professor  Jamea  remarks: 

"  Outside  of  their  own  business  the  ideas  Rrained  by  men  beffirc 

they  are  twenty-five  are  practically  (ho  only  idous  tliry  slial]  have 

in    their   lives.     They   cannot    get    unytbing    new.     Disinteresird 

I  curiosity  is  passed,  the  mental  grouves  and  channels  set,  the  powi-r 

of  assimilation  gone."' 

The  significance  of  the  eharacteristte  of  human  nature  here 
mentioned,  in  all  its  vast  consoi]uenccs  to  tlie  nieo,  we  shall 
discuss  presently. 

After  the  acquisition  of  certain  fundajueiilal  branches  —  tin* 
notation  of  knowledge  —  reading,  writing;,  nnd  some  ofhori*.  rii'" 
course  of  systematic  education  septinilrs  into  two  nitlier  iH>- 
tinet  lines  of  eH'ort  —  into  (kyti/cwiV  and  If'-lniirnl  ediiriitinii. 
The  first  seeks  fo  supply  men  willi  Ihe  iiieiirw  of  uliH/Jiifi  tln-ir 
time  in  the  production  of  happincfis  hy  eultivatiuj;  their  ruu-irjl. 
artistic,  literary,  or  other  tastes,  hy  the  iridulL>'eiipe  of  wiii.b 
happiness  is  directly  produced.  Tlie  second  s-'i'ks  1t>  sii]i|dy  ihc 
means  of  ntilining  time  in  the  ])roi]iictinn  >i(  mrMii-  In  liiipv'- 
ness  bv  training  men  in  law.  medieiue.  .■u:.'in''iTiu._'.  ,■(<  ,  Hv 
the  application  of  kunwied-e  si.  ;HiiiiirciI  llie  l.Tr.-lri:il  .  nti- 
ditions  essential  to  the  uiiiintiTiamr  nf  liri]ipirii ■^-  ;iii>  -.i-ui-.-il. 
Academic  education  is  eonirrnrd  priih:iiil\  wiih  iln'  tin-'  mM-; 
techniral  cdueafion  witli  llie  sn-r:ill...|  ii-.Tiil   aii^.     T!,..  p-iii,- 

tion  of  the  desiininlion  <i.<rf.,l  i.>  il,r  :iri-  rimrrv 1  in  tlir  pn-- 

duetion  of  wealth  well  illu<tr:iti><  iIm'  pn  ^nilin- •  .'[irii-l..n  :i-  p> 

the   nature   of   usefulness.      Tlir    lili<'    :iil-    .ut,    in    Imt.    nmn'    iin- 

mediately  useful  than  the  u-eful  :iil-..  ^i ili-i  pi...|M,-,>  liappi- 

ness  directly,  while  the  usil'u]  .in-  prM.!iir-.>  ii  In.lii.v  i|v  jr'  at 
all,  and  we  shall   hereafter  '/w-  irn-.iii-    !..■■  l"lir\ju-  ili.ii,  a- 

mediate  useful  end  wludev.'r. 

.\eadeniie  eduration,  of  rmir--.  -!■.., .1.1  In.  tv.i-,.  niMii'-  .-iVn-U 
enev.  hotb  in  his  priiuarv  iin.l  -.-i  ■•r.-'m  \  .,ii.,i,in.  It  -.i...iil.l. 
in  (he  first  place,  seek  to' pnaiu.l,.  |i,..  -li,.i,!i.  \u  ,,ihl  x^i-i.-iv  of 
his  tastes  hy  im-reasiuLr  his  si'u-iir\.ii.  •-  ;..  i\:,-  p,i--i],i|jij...  of 

"principles   of    P>yrhn1o';T.   Vul.    'J,    j.     inj. 
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happiness  in  his  surroundings,  by  opening  his  mind  to  Qte 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art,  by  giving  him  access  through 
literature  to  comptinioDsliip  with  tlie  great  minds  of  the  past 
and  present,  by  revealing  to  him  thf  intrinsiciilly  interesting 
character  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  of  which  he  is  n 
portion.  To  a  responsive  mind  more  pleasure  will  be  yielded  by 
the  exploration  of  a  rocky  pasture  than  will  Xte  derived  by  an 
insensate  one  from  (">n'iemplation  of  all  the  venders  of  the 
earth.  Academic  education  should  seek  to  so  increase  man's 
mental  resources  as  to  make  him  a  pleasant  companion  to  him- 
Bclf.  If  companionable  to  himself  he  generally  wiU  not  fail  to 
be  companionable  to  others,  and  thus  by  adding  to  the  possibiN 
ities  of  happiness  in  the  surroundings  of  otliers  he  will  augment 
their  happiness,  and  through  sympatliy  his  own. 

One  defect  in  modem  academic  training  is  particularly  con- 
spicuom  —  a  defect  which,  by  sheer  force  of  inertia,  persists, 
though  recognized  and  condemned  by  numerous  critics  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  refer  to  the  study  of  dead  languages  in 
secondary  schools  and  as  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in 
colleges.  Had  educators  a  clear,  instead  of  a  vague,  idea  of  the 
function  of  education  they  would  see  that  the  time  now  occupied 
in  attempting  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  could  be  utilized  to  far 
greater  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge  now 
neglected.  But  the  end  they  seek  is  not  clear,  hence  they  cannot 
determine  their  course  by  a  deliberate  adaptation  of  means  to 
attain  it,  but  are  compelled  to  drift  along  in  the  direction  deter- 
mined by  tradition,  seeking  and  failing  to  attain  the  ideal  of  a 
past  age.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  control  by  dogma.  Ijatin  was  in 
the  past  the  language  of  the  learned  world.  All  the  scholars  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  even  of  later  times  used  it.  Hence  in  the 
past,  book  knowledge  was  inaccessible  to  him  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  language.  But  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  things  began  to 
change,  translations  were  made  and  scholars  begun  writing  in 
modem  tongues:  the  ideal  of  education,  however,  did  not 
change  much.  The  tool  of  the  scholar  became  the  bauble  of  the 
pedant.  Men  were  deemed  deep  who  uttered  platitudes  in 
Latin,  though  no  one  ever  found  what  they  said  in  modern 
tongues  worth  alluding  to;  and  the  shallowest  conversation,  if 
embellished  with  classic  quotations,  was  considered  profound. 
The  ability  to  compose  had  Latin  hexameters  was  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  colleges  than  any  amount  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Sydney  Smith's  comments  on  this  curious  symptom  of  dogma- 
tism are  amusing; 
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"A  icnnu'd  man!  —  a  Bcholarf  —  a  innn 
iiJin  lire  these  epithets  of  approbation  bestoi 
1  acquainted  with  the  ecience  of  pov 
masters  of  the  geograptical  and  Mimiiien.i!i! 
'  I  men  who  know  tie  properties  of  b  ..I'.  -    .. 
^jch  other?     No:  this  is  not  learniiLn  ,  ■ 
economy  —  nO*   learning.     The  distiii    . 
epithet  of  Scholar,  is-reserved  for  lii    i      , 
reduplication,   and  ia  famijiar   with    Hi.     S.v 
arranging   defectives   in   tu   and   ;t.     Tin     [iif 
Ennliahraan,  addicted  to  tho  p^Jr^i'''    "i    l^'i 
heaii  ideal  of  human  nature  — his  top  .m.l  ,■.. 
powers  —  ia  a  knowledge  of  the  ("IriTk  liiiiL-ULi 
to  reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent;  hut  in  tp 
derive.     The  aituations  of  imatrinary  j^lnrv 


himself,  are  the  detection  o 

it   an    anai>ii-i     iu    ihe  -vrnme  }> 

the  restoration  of  a  dative 

ease  whi<>Ii  Craiwiiis  had  pa.sst 

and  the  never-dying  Ernesti 

failed  to  ti|jKer^*i'."' 

Conditions  have  improve 

>d  sincip  tliU  K.IS  rritfeii,  hot 

higher  inwiiliitions  of  h'iin 

lin^r  the   rdd    idfal    Hlrvive^.      ' 

qitirenicnt  of  I.alin  or  (Ire. 

ek  in  the  eii|l._i,-  I'iit'ri'-i  i)ie  p 

tory   schools   t..   tcaeh    thci 

n.        Thu-,    dll('il(^'   :i   enur-e 

severtil  years,  the  stndenft 

'  attention   ir-  i[eii.n|...li/ril   In 

which  w'ill  never  he  nf  any 

use,  and    !■.  I'lL  ii  :i-  Mil-  lif 

diseipline  hiivc  not   nenrjv 

llie    V:lll  1'    1.1     ..■'■.   1-     r.-.'A     Fi.. 

Thcelaini  niiide  is  that  tli'r 

'se  stiiiliis  afi'  a  iirn'--arv  pi-ii 

for  the  luimanities  — fiinl 
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are  profaned   hv  triui^hili.p 

11    al-e    tlill-    ivtid.-iv.|    --i!.i. 

student.     Were  llii^  el.iiiii 

jtl-l,    ii    w.MiId    1...   -..1 ■\.-.:..- 

system,  hut   r\|irrieiiiL>    |>ri 

\\f~    il     |,i,.|...-|.  p.ii-.        1,.--     i; 

nutnf  a  hnndr.-.l  ..i  il,<.-,. 
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value  of    ll.nner,   S<>| 1, 
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student's  mind   with    inii.r 
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parting  Balutation  of  Byron:  "Then,  farewell,  Horace,  whom  I 
hated  so ! " 

When  we  turn  from  academic  to  technical  education  we  find 
no  such  dominance  of  dogma.  This  is  because  it  is  a  thing  of 
recent  development  and  has  no  traditions  to  retard  it.  As  the 
useful  arts  are  founded  upon  science,  technical  education  is 
scientific,  and  though  much  of  the  information  imparted  haa  no 
popular  interest  and  does  not  pretend  to  have,  its  value  as 
mental  training  is  much  greater  than  the  study  of  languages,  or 
even  of  liistory.  Hence  technical  education  attains  its  immedi- 
ate end  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  success  than  academic. 
The  present  work  claims  to  be  a  contribution  to  technology. 
Its  aim  is  to  show  how  the  production  of  happiness,  considered 
as  an  art  whose  jiractice  and  promotion  should  be  tlie  sole  object 
of  society,  may  be  founded  upon  the  inductive  or  common-sense 
method,  just  as  at  the  present  time  the  art  of  producing  cotton 
fabrics  or  Kulphnric  acid  or  glass-ware  is  foun<led  upon  that 
method.  It  seeks  to  supply  a  technology  of  happiness  of  which 
all  other  branches  of  technology  are,  or  rather  should  be,  but 
tributaries.  T'nlcss  these  tributaries  flow  to  a  common  end, 
and  that  end  tlie  totality  of  happiness,  they,  and  the  arts 
founded  upon  them,  bwome  useless  and  valueless  —  indeed,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  they  may  become  harmful.  To 
lose  sight  of  this  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  whole  object  of  industry, 
of  art,  and  of  the  technology  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
Technical  education  if  adapted  more  to  the  increase  of  a  man's 
efiiciency  in  his  secondary  capacity  than  in  his  primary,  because 
the  applications  of  technical  knowledge  arc  of  a  nature  to  affect 
the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole ;  but  in  a  measure  it  is  useful  in 
both  capacities. 

In  what  degree  the  moral  elements  in  man,  wilt  and  allruixm. 
may  be  cultivated  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  No  systematic 
effort  to  accomplish  eitlier  object  has  ever  been  undertaken. 
Will  has  been  completely  neglected,  though  its  delihernte  cul- 
tivation, if  as  effoctivo  as  with  the  faculty  of  reasoning,  would 
result  in. extraordinary  benefits.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
increase  man's  capacity  to  deliberately  choose  the  right,  for  it 
takes  will  power  to  select  alternatives  opposed  to  self-interest; 
and  yet  these  are  often  right.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
afford  him  the  assurance  that  his  determination  was  suffieient 
to  go  through  with  dillicult  tasks  from  which  men.  conscious 
of  feeble  will  power,  would  shrink;  and  this  is  often  useful,  for 
undertakings    hard  and  painful  in  their  inception  may  result 
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in  ultiniatc  benefits  which  more  tlian  oompeiijufo  for  tin'  evil- 

involved.     In  the  third  place,  it  wniil-[  -.ii|.|iU    ihr  li.-i    i .i.i- 

tion  for  what  we  have  referred  to  as  ^i./niili/uhhi,  iIm'  I  liii-il  Luiiir 
of  adjustahility  —  the  capacity  to  ad;i|ii  i>ur  ilr-in-;  |n  unV  uMiilv 
to  satisfy  them.  Men  may  achieve  hnppinews  by  either  jifUijij; 
what  they  want,  or  wanting  what  tlioy  got;  di'i^ires  iiihv  V' 
gratified  by  adapting  the  conditions  tn  Htf  (iMirr*.  nv  the  de- 
sires to  the  conditions  To  do  the  ;;. .  ..n  !  -.  .in'i.-.  nill  —  heme 
man's  first  impulse  is  to  do  the  fir.  ■  ■  .nnl  «oiili|  n- 

frpquently,  or  more  frequently,  l)e   ;  r,  niiirive    wrv 

man's  faculties  edueatod  as  they  ]iit1  !■■■  :;,_!'i  I..-.  .\d.i|iliiljilii  i' 
is  the  essence  of  stoicism,  and  Miiren-  Aiirdtu-  eleiirly  ijnrtniyV 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  tliat  whool  of  phi  In-top  hern  citl- 
tivated : 

"Is  it  not  better  to  use  whnt  is  in  tliy  puwcr  like  a  fnv  niiiii 
than  to  desire  in  a  slavish  niirl  aliji'ci  wiiy  vlint  i*  iidl  in  (!iy 
power?  And  wliii  has  told  thee  ihiit  The  cn.U  ilo  not  aid  us.  cveii 
in  the  thinjrs  which  arc  in  our  power?  lieL-iu  ilnii  to  jirity  fur.-^mli 
thinprs,  and  thou  wilt  bw.  Ono  man  jmiy^  llni-;  Mow  hliidi  I 
be  able  to  possess  that  woman  f  Do  ilimi  jirii.v  tlnr-^;  llnw  -li.dl 
I  not  desire  to  possess  her?  Another  imi.v-^  'lies:  Uiiw  r-h:ill  I 
be  released  from  this?  Pray  ihou :  How  -liiill  f  ih'T  de-ire  in  In' 
released?  Another  thus:  How  shall  I  u.^l  l-  mv-  Mfil,.  -,,„; 
Thou  thus:  How  shall  I  not  Iw  afraid  |.i  I..-e  lniii(  hi  ihu\  turn 
thy  prayers  this  way,  and  see  what  comes ; " 

When  no  honclit  c-.m  nerruf  l'i-<iin  ki>.|iiiii.'  tlie  nliiiiiinTi  iijiiin 

a  subject,   it    i^   de^lrly    l>e-.|    f.,    .|,.|il.,T:.|.'l/ ex.-lu.!-'    il     lr..ir,    li... 

mind,  ccnterin;;  the  iilti'dlinii  ii|"iii  -.nn,-  -ulij-'U  li'-ni  \\'iu]\ 
iH'Uefit  ran  accrue.  'I'lic  |iliil<i-.i|>in  .  r  :id;i|>r:dMliiv  Im-  i;.\.r 
been  better  expressed  (luni  in  lln'  r.uiiilnir  dil'irmni  r)]'  M..|i(,r 
Goose: 

"For  everv  evil  inidr^v  i!.'  -i;n 

There   i^'  a    renu'.!-..   ■■■    i  ■■  ;■■    i-    iiouc. 

Tf  there  1-e  mv.  tv.   .1:.-   ■  1  .^  li. 

If  there  l>e  none,  „.i.v  1     m'   ii." 

Had    pentient  heinss   sullleiiiu    ..en-l    m\,-i-    ,ilii-iili.in.    iverc 

desire  entirelv  a  runller  of  Mi]i(i..r.  .1    c  i. !-  ..!'  iKip|iii(,>i 

would  rofinire  lilth^  di^m^-ion.  ]:■  :■  :■■■■.!  .■■'■!  !..■  Ik,.]' In-ie 
any   ocenpalion    simp]\    hv    l^ikiiiLj    :■■■  ■■_-'ii.    ir'.!     ill    |i.iin,   -mmI 

with  if  all  evil,  would  he  ni  nu  en-i.      M nM  !..    I^;,,,|.v  mi,  tli.' 

rack  or   at  the   stalie.     Umler  ^u.  Ii   ,  m.  lum-lu:.  e-     lin]ipiuess 
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would  be  independent  of  external  conditions.  While  means  of 
realizing  such  a  state  of  things  have  never  been  proposed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  consistent  training  of  the  will  would  render 
man  far  less  the  sport  of  circumst^inces  than  he  is.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  Stoics  involved  such  training,  but  it  has  no  counter- 
part in  modern  education  —  a  defect  which  educators  should 
strive  to  correct. 

Rather  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  altruism 
than  of  will.  The  most  potent  factors  in  our  country  for 
the  stimulation  of  altruism  arc  the  home,  or  other  habitual 
association,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  church  and  the  school.  In 
the  majoritv  of  homes  children  from  their  earliest  vears  are 
taught  courtesy  and  the  church  reinforces  this  teaching  by  in- 
culcating the  moral  code  of  Christianity  —  which  in  its  sim- 
plicity is  an  ideally  altruistic  code.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
familiar  experience  that  altruism  may  be  taught  more  effectively 
by  exam])le  than  by  precept.  Hence  it  is  of  little  use  for  parents 
who  .practise  discourtesy  to  attempt  by  precept  to  instil  courtesy 
into  their  children,  and  it  is  equally  ineffective  for  ministers  to 
preach  the  Golden  Rule  and  then  fail  to  practise  it.  Altruism 
between  man  and  man  is  so  easily  distinguislied  from  egotism 
that  little  mental  effort  is  recjuired  to  accjuire  a  knowledge  of  the 
distinction.  It  is  this  fact  which  so  frequently  helps  to  deceive 
men  into  thinking  tliat  everyone  knows  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  In  the  simple  everyday  relations  between 
man  and  man  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  indeed 
practically  identical  with  tliat  between  individual  altruism  and 
egotism,  but  in  tlie  more  complex  affairs  which  involve  the 
policy  of  states  right  may  not  so  easily  be  distinguished  from 
wrong.  A  far  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  relations  be- 
tween men  and  their  environment  —  animate  and  inanimate  —  is 
required,  and  intuitionism  is  not  adapted  to  reveal  it.  When 
dealing  with  such  affairs,  to  be  practical  we  must  first  be 
profound. 

In  private  morality  there  is  little  need  of  multiplying  ex- 
planations or  precepts,  and  much  need  of  cultivating  an 
altruistic  habit.  Nfiturally,  a  system  of  moral  disci])line,  of 
punishments  and  rewards,  wliereby  the  powerful  impulses  of 
self-interest  are  utilized  is  almost  essential  to  the  successful 
formation  of  such  a  habit  —  but  such  a  system  would  operate 
automatically  in  a  community  whidi  consistently  practised 
altruism,  and  a  child  brought  up  therein  would  acquire  the 
habit  without  tlie  necessit}'  of  precept,  siniply  by   imitation. 
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Till'  [iiiblic  approval  involved  in  eonfoniiity  to,  am]  tlif  '!i— 
approval  involved  in  departure  from,  the  prevailinj;  praciiL'c 
would  be  sufficient  discipline  for  all  save  llioi^i'  iw'-\  |".\ii  t- 
fully  predisposed  to  egotism.  For  them  a  stfnuT  ili.-riiiliiM- 
would  be  required,  a  discipline  whii'li  could  hardly  bt-  ulasjicii  a^ 
a  branch  of  education,  though  not  HJllioiit  uiluiMtivi'  fi'iidinw.       1 

Of  the  characteristics  of  homo  lilV  bct^t  ndapti'd  to  pvoilirite 
altruiBm  there  is  little  need  to  s|)''ak.    It  in  a  well  worn  r*iiliji-i'L 
Esample  is  the  moat  powerful  iiislnitiii'iit  of  inr^trinliiii!.     Uis- 
cipline,  when  required,  should  bo  ifinsi^^tcnt,    Wlu'ii  lirnaclies  nf 
the  adopted  code  invariably  ami   [iv'nii|illy  moot  wit):   pi;iiiii)i. 
ment,  the  necessity  for  puniriiiDntil   uv.iv  bi?  almost  dii^pfiifl-d  ' 
with.    On  the  otlier  hand,  an  iiir.,ii-i~||.|ii  jTui  hix  diseipliju'  rniU  | 
to  accomplish   it;;  object,  tlioiii^li   it  iiiviilvis,  in  the  cml,  more 
punishment  than  striet  disciplihr.     'YUU  r\>\r  holds  u^  well  fur  i.   ' 
communitv  an  for  a  familv.    'I'lic  iim-l  tinTcifid  diwipliiie  i-  ili" 
strictofit.  thou;;h    strict    d*isci|djiir   il.n-    imiI    implv   a    r<-lviii.-.l 
code  of  comlnct.     N'citiifr  in  {]<•■  r;iiiiJI>    iior  in  tin-  .•ouuninilh 
should    piinishnii'iit    iie  dii'lati"l    by    p;isviiin.      DiKcipliiU'    i-   :iii 
instrument  of  Justice  and  Juslici'  cannot  iicccjit  cmolinu  "funy 
kind  as  a  fruidc. 

i  a  coniniiin  opinion  Oiat  the  function  i)f  Oii'  I'hnri'h  ;i-  a 
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arises  the  prevailing  theological  system  of  morals,  founded  upon 
a  series  of  ayllogisma  of  the  following  form:  Acts  which  Qod 
approves  are  right:  acts  which  He  disapproves  are  wrong.  He 
approves  the  class  of  acts  A  and  disapproves  the  class  of  acts  B. 
Therefore  A  is  right  and  B  is  wrong.  The  data  for  establishing 
the  minor  premises  are  derived  from  Holy  Writ,  which  is  a 
product  of  revelation.  This  statement  of  the  theological  founda- 
tion of  morality,  I  believe,  is  correct  so  far  as  theology  supplies 
any  specifiable  foundation.  To  be  sure,  among  the  different 
sects  there  is  difiagreenient  as  to  what  is  signified  by  certain 
expressions  occurring  in  Scripture;  hence  there  is  some  diver- 
gence in  the  various  moral  codes,  but  the  essential  part  of  the 
system  is  the  major  premise  —  the  theological  definition  of  right 
and  wrong.  We  have  already  suggested  why  science  must  reject 
this  definition.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  education 
some  further  discussion  is  almost  imperative. 

In  order  to  contrast  tlie  theological  with  tlie  utilitarian  founda- 
tion of  morality,  let  us  state  the  latter  in  the  same  form,  thus: 
Acts  which  presumably  result  in  the  maximum  surplus  of 
happiness  are  right:  those  which  do  not  are  wrong.  The 
class  of  acta  A  presumably  results  in  the  maximum  surplus  of 
happiness ;  tlie  class  of  acts  B  does  not.  Therefore  A  is  right  and 
B  is  wrong.  A  glance  sliows  that  these  two  systems  are  irrec- 
oncilable. The  first  asserts  the  approval  of  God  to  be  the 
criterion  of  right:  the  other  asserts  the  surplus  of  happiness  to 
be  the  criterion.  Of  course,  could  it  he  shown  that  God  and  a 
utilitarian  Justice  approve  tlie  same  acts  the  two  codes  would 
become  identical,  but  this  would  only  be  an  accident.  It  so 
happens,  however,  that  this  accident  occurs  so  far  as  relates  to 
many,  and  the  most  important  classes,  of  acts.  Both  tlie 
Christian  and  the  utilitarian  code  advocate  altruism,  which 
suggests  that  the  former  is,  in  reality,  the  latter  somewhat  dis- 
guised and  mixed  up  with  various  extraneous  doctrines;  since, 
if  the  surplus  of  happiness  is  not  the  criterion  of  right  and 
wrong,  no  reason  why  altruism  should  be  deemed  right  and 
egotism  wrong  can  be  suggested.  The  theologian  may  claim 
that,  as  the  Christian  God  is  a  beneficent  one,  He  approves 
(in  general)  those  acts  which  result  in  the  greatest  surplus 
of  happiness;  but  such  a  claim  is  little  more  tlmn  an  ad- 
mission that  it  is  this  surplus  which  is  the  real  criterion.  The 
theologian  claims  that  should  His  approval  be  reversed,  right 
and  wrong  would  be  reversed.  'J'he  utilitarian  claims  that  they 
would  remain  as  before.     Had  Christ  directed  us  to  do  unto 
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othors  aa  we  would  not  that  they  do  unto  ua,  the  consistent 
Cliristiaii  woulJ   be  compelled  to  accept  this  inversion  of  the 
Golden  Rule  as  his  gu'de,  because  he  jud^s  of  the  value  of  the 
precept  by  the  autiiority  from  which   it  proceeda.     The  util- 
itarian, on  the  other  hand,  would  reject  any  inversion  of  the 
Golden  Rule  from  whatever  source  proceeding,  since  he  deems   j 
right  ami  wronp  independent  of  all  authority.    The  sum  of  two   ■ 
and  two  is  independent  of  what  any  being,  whether  man   or  ' 
God,  believes  alwut  it;  and  the  distinction  between  right  and  | 
wrong  is  equally  independent  of  how  any  being,  whether  man  j 
or  God,  feels  about  it,  nor  does  the  fact  that  right  uiui^t  always  1 
involve  probability  make  any  difference;  since  the  only  way  we   ' 
may  avoid  acting  upon  that  alternative  whose  prer^ii  nipt  ion  of  | 
happiness  is  a  maximum   is  to  act  upon  one  wiios^e  pre^^umption  j 
of  happineas  is  lesa  than  a  maximum.    Anything  which  alters  1 
the  presumption  of  happineas  of  an  allernative  cau  alter  the   ■ 
Tightness  of  an  alternative,  but  nothing  else  can.    Right  is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  taste,  whether  the  taste  lie  tinit  of  Gml  or  man. 
If  God  could  make  two  and  two  cqiuil  ilve  iiy  tliinNiug  no    the 
theological   definition   of   right   and    wiong   wmild    iiave   !-onie 
foundation ;  at  present  it  has  none  !nit  ace  i<icnf 

The  observed  similarity  between  tli<'  Clii-istian  iiiid  the  util- 
itarian codes  of  morals  lends  to  father  a  oiirions  result.  The 
dictum  of  science  respecting  the  tciuhiiig  of  the  iliarch  is  tliat 
its  system  of  cosmology'  or  theology  is  ineorriTt:  that  its  syst.'iii 
of  morality  is  correct;  at  least  so  far  as  thai  essential  part  wliiili 
advocates  altruism  is  concerned.  Heni'c  Ihi'  fniuliim  nf  the 
church   should   be   to  teach    morality,   lint    m)t    thcuhigy;   and 

■  as  morality  is  taught  better  by  exinnplc  tli;ni  liy  ]>n'ri'|it.  it 
should  devote  its  energies  and  resources  tiiore  t"  iiml-  than  to 

\  words;  to  practice  rather  than  to  prt'aehing:  and  thi-.  I  hilirve, 
it  is  doing  more  and  more.  Hence  tliei'i'  is  n-i-on  in  lirliiM' 
that  the  church  to-day  is  a  more  heiifllii'iil  laiinc  in  ^mi.iv 
than  it  has  ever  been  before;  bnt  it  is  ni>l  ini-.n  hiii'j  ulii.li 
makes  it  beneficent.  'Preachers  too  ofwi]  ^l^-■  iIi'N  Iuth-.i- 
mere  husks,  forever  ihvelling  upon  precepts  ulil.-h  imimhh' 
recognizes,  but  upon  vvhicli  there  is  no  need  tn  dwi  II.     I'li'^i.-hcr- 

^  seldom  tell  us  anything  new.  Rut  wlu'u  niini>bi-  anil  ilnir.h 
rnembers  go  about  doing  good,  caiisin.^  pl'viMin'  ;i(i'!    r-i'liivinu' 

pain,  in  short,  increasing  the  snrphis  nf  liap|iini-- ,  iln  ir  ) lir.- 

of  altruism  has  an  educative  efTecf  which  diM-nimi-  a  \wn|i[  .>f 
preaching.     Could  tlie  clnircli.  by  the  iiiiifcil  ■■ITn  i   nf  r\.iiii|i!.' 
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personal  relations  of  men;  could  it  so  extend  the  practice  of 
courtesy  as  to  make  men  habitually  find  their  own  happiness  in 
the  happiness  of  others  —  could  it  convert  altruism  into  a 
habit  as  egotism  now  is  —  it  would  make  the  achievements  of 
science  appear  insignificant;  for  though  science  must  be 
credited  with  having  created  civilization,  it  has  not  as  yet  ap- 
plied civilization  to  a  beneficent  purpose.  Whatever  beneficent 
effects  civilization  has  thus  far  had  have  been  incidental 
rather  than  deliberate,  for  society  seems  not  to  realize  that 
civilization,  like  everything  else,  is  useless  except  as  a  means  to 
happiness.    Hence  it  often  defeats  its  only  useful  end. 

The  church  then  as  a  factor  in  moral  "education  is  a 
beneficent  one.  Its  code  of  morality  is  essentially  that  of 
utility,  but  it  restricts  that  code  too  much  to  personal  and 
immediate  relations.  The  utilitarian  doctrine  teaches  that  in 
considering  the  effect  of  our  acts  upon  happiness  we  must  con- 
sider the  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  effects.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  as  applicable  as  between  one  nation  and  another,  or  one 
generation  and  another,  as  it  is  between  one  man  and  another. 
To  teach  men  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  that  others  would 
do  unto  them  is  not  sufficient.  Unless  our  view  of  the  nature  of 
right  is  at  fault,  it  is  equally  obligatory  that  we,  as  a  nation,  do 
unto  other  nations  as  we  would  that  other  nations  do  unto  us, 
and  that  we,  as  a  generation,  do  unto  our  posterity  as  we  would 
that  our  ancestors  had  done  unto  theirs.  This  latter  extension 
of  the  Grolden  Rule  is  the  most  important  of  all;  for  the  in- 
terests of  posterity  are  immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  any 
single  generation  and  those  interests  are  largely  in  our  hands. 
Thus,  as  a  factor  in  education,  the  church,  so  long  as  it  confines 
itself  to  the  teaching  of  morality  and  the  inculcation  of  habitual 
altruism,  is  an  immensely  useful  influence.  The  ofTect  upon 
education  of  its  theological  teaching  is  precisely  the  reverse.  In 
the  first  seventeen  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  the  influence 
of  theology  was  probably  the  most  baneful  influence  to  which 
humanity  was  subject.  The  period  of  complete  thoolo^rical 
control  is  universally  denominated  tlie  Dark  Ages,  Despite  the 
most  powerful  opposition  of  the  church  —  an  opposition  whose 
instruments  were  tlie  thunih-screw,  the  rack,  and  the  stake  — 
science  broke  the  bonds  of  intellectual  slavery  which  had  kept  a 
world  in  darkness  and  created  modem  civilization,  and  in  so 
doing  converted  the  church  from  a  liarmful  into  a  useful  in- 
stitution. This  was  accomplished  by  the  progressive  elimina- 
tion of  theology,  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
16 
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continuing  to  thf  present  day.  When  the  cosmological  system 
of  the  church  has  been  completely  eliniiBated,  and  her  moral 
system  extentled  so  aa  to  apply  to  sentiency  present  and  future, 
the  task  of  science  in  this  direction  will  have  been  minplotcd. 
In  our  cmintrj-  the  first  part  of  this  task  is  almost  done.  With 
an  exception  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  tlieolof;ienl  doffn^s  arc  all 
but  innoRUous.  The  belief  in  tliem  has  lapsi-d  !nti>  little  mure 
than  a  meanin^Ip^'fi  form.  Men  in  our  day  inslead  of  helieving 
a  creed  merely  npprove  B  formula;  assenting  not  to  the  truth, 
but  to  the  BOund,  of  propositionB. 

But  if  the  work  of  science  in  dispelling  thi'ijlo'ju-iil  dogiuun  is 
almost  done,  its'work  in  dispelling  piililiml  diijriHuti  Ims  lillle 
more  than  begun.  As  theological  dogma  l.('|it  the  ancient 
world  in  intellectual  bondage,  political  dognni  kci'ijs  tin?  mmli'rn 
world  in  industrial  bondage.  The  overtlirnu"  nf  pulMicnl  ddgmn, 
however,  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  was  that  of  tlienlngieni 
dogma.  With  the  advance  of  educalitui.  cnmiiioii  .^i'tisc  b.ia 
infected  the  pe()p!e  too  dci'plv.  Dn^'iiiiili-^TH  mnv  Rvui  nimpant 
now.  but  it  is  mild  l-.-.w..:--    '"   ■■  ■    ir   w;i>  niire.     X,.u.rlh.- 

less   the  adviilice   of   ri.'l  ..islly   iiiMv,i-r.l    [inuvr 

of  supporting  population  wliii-l.  ijif  (-■■■ili  hi  i-aiisc(| nonce  ;LlViirils 
makes  the  dogmatism  of  to-day  (]anpi-i>',is  in  the  Iii'iliist  i!i".;riv\ 
We  shall  make  this  plainer  in  a  later  cliii]ilcr.  For  the  prcsi^rit 
it  is  enflficient  to  assert  that  education  ba^:  nn  fumlion  po  im- 
portant in  tbe  modem  world  as  to  free  the  uiiiuls  «(  lucn  fiom 
dogma.  Yet  dogma  is  itself  the  pcntliiel  nf  I'.huviiiniK  for 
education,  like  inheritance,  may  hf  Mpjilicil  to  iliiiiiiii-li.  .\-  \v]\ 
as  to  increase,  efficiency.  As  iiilnTilnrire  iiniv  [r-iill  in  de- 
terioration as  well  as  in  advancement,  >n  edm  ;i!iiiii  mnv  de 
adapted  to  darken  the  mind  as  well  ns  (o  .■nll-lifm  it.  Super- 
gtition  no  less  than  knowledge  may  he  n  ))vi"lii(t  nt'  idninlinii. 
In  a  discussion  of  education  then,  as  ii  f-.irUu-  ■■(  rillri.iiew  no 
more  essential  task  uLny  be  undcrtRkeri  than  fliiii  ■■!■  -li-i  iiiL'iii-li- 
ing  between  common  sense  and  dogniiili-^ni.  In  miliv  i.i  i|ii  ilii-, 
however,  we  must  first  know  the  nature  of  eoriiiinni  ...  n-r.  We 
have  in  Book  T  revealed  it,  and  we  shall  (lieivi'.T.'  \ri\:-  ilitl.' 
difficulty  in  distinginshing  if  frmii  that  of  d..L'm;iii-iM,  U  |.j|,  in 
the  discussion  to  follow  I  Khali  r<'fer  speeini-allv  !.>  -I.i-j(ii:ii  i-ni.  il 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  itiy  remarks  ;i[i|i|v  .ilio.i-j  i'i|iiaiK- 
well  to  intuitionism  in  general.  Protorem.iniii  i-  n.'l  il;.'  <<u\\. 
though  it  is  the  usiial.  cause  of  intiiilinnisni,  I'liilionnniin,  and 
even  unadulterated  logomania,  are  also  occasioit;]]  nii--. 
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In  our  consideration  of  the  nature  of  tnith  and  of  right,  it 
appeared  that  judgments  might  conveniently  be  ciassified  jis 
follows : 


Judgments 


(1)  Of  belief. 

(2)  Of  use. 


(a )  Peithosyllogisms. 

(b)  Other  judgments. 

(c)  Chresyllogisms. 

(d)  Other  judgments. 


Furthermore  we  found  it  convenient  to  have  words  which 
wouhl  distinguish  judgments  of  class  (a)  from  those  of  class  (b), 
and  of  class  (c)  from  class  (d).  Hence  judgments  of  classes 
(a)  and  (c)  wo  denominated  correct  judgments;  those  of 
classes  (b)  and  (d)  we  denominated  incorrect  or  erroneous 
judgnient<5.  We  asserted  further  that  judgments  of  classes  (a) 
and  (c)  were  those  generally  applied  by  men,  and  even  by 
animals,  to  their  common  affairs  —  to  those  matters  with  whicli 
experience  made  tliem  most  familiar,  such  as  eating,  going  from 
place  to  place,  avoiding  danger,  and  gratifying  their  desires; 
and  that  they  were  independent  of  time  and  place,  common  to 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  periods  of  history, 
employed  alike  by  th(^  American,  the  (Chinaman,  or  the  South 
Sea  Islander,  by  the  man  of  the  Palaeolithic  Age,  the  ancient 
Eg}^tian  and  the  modern  European.  Hence  to  judgments  of 
these  classes  we  deem(?d  the  name  common  sense  judgments  ap- 
propriate, since  they  are  the  only  kinds  of  judgments  common 
to  all  men.  Indeed,  should  a  community  suddenly  be  called 
into  being  whicli,  in  tliose  matters  affecting  their  very  ex- 
istence, employed  judgments  of  classes  (b)  and  (d)  they  would 
speedily  become  extinct.  Common  sense  in  these  matters  is 
essential  to  existence.  Happiness,  however,  is  not  essential  to 
existence.  Hence  men,  though  employing  common  sense 
sufTicientlv  to  exist,  may  fail  to  employ  it  sufficiently  to  exist 
happily.  It  is  this  failure  which  an  analysis  of  common  sense 
should  permit  us  to  avoid. 

The  mind  of  a  child  has  been  compared  to  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  upon  w^hich  may  be  written  whatever  those  who  have 
access  to  the  mind  care  to  write  and  the  chances  are  that  what 
is  there  first  written  w^ill  remain  indelible,  provided  it  is  not 
something  which  the  most  immediate  experience  will  rub  out.  A 
chikFs  mind  is  "  wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain.'^  Should 
we  attem])t  to  record  there  that  fire  will  not  burn  or  that 
water  is  not  wet  the  record  would  not  long  survive ;  but  should 
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we  record  that  the  sound  of  thunder  is  due  to  the  impact  of 
Thor's  hammer,  or  that  whatever  a  certain  book  883-8  is  true,  or 
tliat  the  earth  is  flat,  or  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
it  would  become  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  later  life  to  eradicate 
these  impressions,  and  in  many  minds  it  would  be  impoesible, 
however  overwhelming  tiie  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Ot  course, 
such  impressions  are  not  usually  made  by  one  communication  — 
by  a  single  assertion  of  a  proposition — but  by  much  reitera- 
tion, and  by  surrounding  tiie  growing  child  with  jieople  who 
continually  echo  the  hieliefs  or  sentiments  which  it  is  desired  to 
record.  Occasionully  we  encounter  minds  so  do;,'iniifii'  that  one 
communication  will  make  an  ineradieubh>  iiii|HT-sit)n.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  man  or  wom;in  wlm.  liiuinL;  hmril 
casually  that  snakes  sting  with  their  tails,  or  llial  H.inm  ivrote 
Shakespeare,  or  that  Patagonians  are  ten  feet  hijih,  will  inain- 
taio  the  proposition  mth  a  confidence  whicli  in  persons  of  ordi- 
narily open  mind  would  only  be  bom  of  luueli  experience  or 
much  reiteration. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  peeuli;ir  iiiid  vil:il  1  h^iViiiliT- 
istic  of  human  nature?  It  is  i)ecausc  lu'li.'fs.  likr  citln'r  bodily 
and  mental  acts,  are  matters  of  liiihil  ami  Mihjrt  t  In  ttn'  law- 
of  hahit.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  disfu^^^r,!  \\w  p^yAuAo'^x  nf  Hii- 
subject  with  more  lucidity  and  lliiii'nii.LdtMi-^s  ihan  I'l-nlr-Hir 
William  James,  and  from  his  diseus^inn  ilic  i:ui-r  wi-  aiv  siTkiiiL- 
will  be,  in  detail,  revealed.  Hi:'  riiinlaiiirnlal  |iiii|ni-iijiiTi  i- 
"that  the  phenomena  of  habit  in  li\iiiL'  ln'ini;-  :u-i-  diir  In  ihc 
plasticity  of  the  organic  matori;ds  of  «lii.!i  tlh'ir  i"idir<  are 
composed."     Proceeding,  he  says; 

"But  the  philosophy  of  habit  is  tlms  in  tlir  fir-t  lii..i:iiii-i>.  a 
chapter  in  physics  ralhiT  than  in  iiliysiohm-y  -v  |i-\.-Il.,|.i;j\.     'Tliat 

it  is  at  bottom  a  phvsical  principle  is  ailiuitir-,!  lis  all  -^ !  ri  (■■■ni 

writers    on    fho    subject.      Thc-y    call    :i!rriiii,, :,iu,l.-ii,-    ■■( 

acquired  hnbits  exhibited  by  dead  mailer.  'I'lui-'.  M.  i.inn  Dlihh.hi, 
whose  essay  on  habit  is  perhaps  the  must  ]iliili.-..|.|iii-,il  :i.-,niiriT 
yet  published,  writes: 

"'Every  one  knows  how  a  pirment  afli-r  IiikIhl:  l-.n  v.ini  m 
certain  time,  clings  to  the  shape  of  ihe  Imily  In  rt,  1  ilinu  wluu  ii 
was  new;  there  has  been  n  cbanp'  in  the  li<-ui',  jii.i  thi-  .■h,.iiLj.- 
is  a  new  habit  of  cohesion.  A  Wk  works  Wu.-y  mIi.t  1..  In-  i.-.d 
some  time;  at  the  outset  more  force  was  rnininil  !■■  ..\.  i.-.rii.' 
certain  roughnesses  in  the  mechanisni.  The  ovii.i.iiiin-  .  i'  rli.ir 
resistance  is  a  phenomenon  of  habiiiiatirm.  1r  r-,.-i.  I-,  ii..ul,!, 
to  fold  a  paper  when  it  has  hepo  fol.Ied  already.  ilil-  -.n  In-  nf 
trouble   is  due  to  the  essential   nature   of  h;ilii).   wliidi    Itju^j^    ii 
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about  that  to  reproduce  the  effect,  a  less  amount  of  the  outward 
cause  is  required.  The  sounds  of  a  violin  improve  by  use  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  artist,  because  the  fibres  of  the  wood  at  last 
contract  habits  of  vibration  conformed  to  harmonic  relations. 
This  is  what  ^ves  such  inestimable  value  to  instrument*  that  have 
belonged  to  great  masters.  Water,  in  flowing,  hollows  out  for  itself 
a  channel,  which  grows  broader  and  deeper,  and,  after  having 
ceased  to  flow,  it  resumes,  when  it  flows  again,  the  path  traced  by 
itself  before.  Just  so,  the  impressions  of  outer  objects  fashion  for 
themselves  in  the  nervous  system  more  and  more  appropriate  paths, 
and  these  vital  phenomena  recur  under  similar  excitements  from 
without,  when  they  have  been  interrupted  a  certain  time.'     .     .     • 

"  Can  we  now  form  a  notion  of  what  the  inward  physical  changes 
may  be  like,  in  organs  whose  habits  have  thus  struck  into  new 
paths?  In  other  words,  can  wo  say  just  what  mechanical  facts  the 
expression  '  change  of  habit '  covers  when  it  is  applied  to  a  nervous 
system?  Certainly  we  cannot  in  anything  like  a  minute  or 
definite  way.  But  our  usual  scientific  custom  of  interpreting 
hidden  molecular  events  after  the  analogy  of  visible  massive  ones 
enables  us  to  frame  easily  an  abstract  and  general  scheme  of 
processes  which  the  i)hysical  changes  in  question  may  be  like. 
And  when  once  the  possibility  of  some  kind  of  m<K;hanical  inter- 
pretation is  established,  Mechanical  Science,  in  her  present  mood, 
will  not  hesitate  to  set  her  brand  of  ownership  upon  the  matter, 
feeling  sure  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  exact 
mechanical  explanation  of  the  case  shall  he  found  out. 

"  If  habits  are  due  to  the  jilasticity  of  materials  to  outward 
agents,  we  can  immediately  scxi  to  what  outward  influences,  if  to 
any,  the  brain-matter  is  plastic.  Not  to  mechanical  pressures,  not 
to  thermal  changes,  not  to  any  of  the  forces  to  which  all  the  other 
organs  of  our  body  are  exposed;  for  nature  has  carefully  shut  up 
our  brain  and  spinal  ct^rd  in  bony  boxes,  where  no  influences  of 
this  sort  can  get  at  th(»m.  She  has  floated  them  in  fluid  so  that 
only  the  severest  shocks  can  give  them  a  concussion,  and  blanketed 
and  wrapped  them  about  in  an  altogether  exceptional  way.  The 
only  imi)ressions  that  can  Ih»  nuule  upon  them  are  through  the 
blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the  sensory  nerve-roots,  on 
the  other;  and  it  is  to  the  infinitely  attenuated  currents  that  pour 
in  through  these  latter  channels  that  the  hemisi)herical  cortex 
shows  itself  to  be  so  jwculiarly  susceptible.  The  currents,  once  in, 
must  find  a  Way  out.  In  getting  out,  they  leave  their  traces  in 
the  paths  which  they  take.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  in  short, 
is  to  deepen  ol<l  i)aths  or  to  make  new  ones;  and  the  whole 
plasticity  of  the  brain  sums  itself  up  in  two  words  when  we  call 
it  an  organ  in  which  currents  pouring  in  from  the  sense-organs 
make  with  extreme  facility  ])aths  which  do  not  easily  disappear. 
For,  of  course,  a  simple  habit,  like  every  other  m^rv'ous  event  —  the 
habit  of  snuffling,  for  example,  or  of  putting  one's  hands  into  one's 
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pockets,  or  of  biting  one's  nails- — ^is,  mechanically,  nothing  but 
n  refles  dischargp ;  and  its  anotomlcal  substratum  must  be  a  path 
in  the  syatem.     .     .     . 

"  For  the  entire  nervous  system  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  xwiha 
between  a  sensory  terminus  a  quo  and  a  mviscnlar,  glandular,  or 
other  tprminus  wi  quern.  A  path  ouee  trnversed  by  a  neire-eur- 
rent  might  be  exiiected  to  follow  the  law  of  moat  of  tlie  paths  we 
know,  and  to  be  scooped  out  and  made  more  permcHhle  than  before; 
and  this  ought  to  be  repeated  with  each  new  pas^>;iipc  of  the  enr- 
ront.  Whatever  obstructions  mey  hove  kppt  it  nl  ih>t  fmui  boiiig 
a  path  should  then,  little  by  little,  and  more  and  nmn',  be  swejit 
out  of  the  way,  unljl  at  last  it  might  become  i\  u;Uiir:il  dniinaKe- 
clianncl.  This  is  what  happens  where  either  siilid^  or  liquids  pnss 
over  a  path ;  there  -seems  no  reason  why  it  (.lioul'l  ii'it  !i:iii;ii'u  whoro 
the  thing  that  pafaes  is  a  mere  wave  of  rearruuirciiii'iit  in  iiuitlvr 
ibat  does  not  displace  ttoclf,  but  merely  idiiiufti's  elicinirnlly  or 
turns  itself  around  in  place,  or  vibrates  iicmsH  (he  linu,  Tlie 
most  plausible  view  of  the  ncTve-current  mi'k''=  il  onf  to  be  the 
passiijre  of  some  such  wove  of  rearranpenicTil  n-.  tbi-.  If  onJv  n 
part  of  the  matter  of  the  path  were  to  '  reiirrjitipe"  lis.  If,  tin'  ufildi- 
boring  parts  remaining  inert,  it  is  easy  to  sic  ln'w  tln-ir  iIl^rlllr■^s 
might  oppose  a  friction  which  it  would  (iilii-  ui^iny  iv.iv.s  of  viMr- 
ranprement  to  break  down  and  oven'ortic.  If  wr  ri\\i  the  p;i(li 
itself  the  'organ,'  and  the  wave  of  rcarrnntrcnncul  \]\r  '  fuui-liiui.' 
then  it  is  obviously  a  cose  for  rcp.iiliujr  ihe  cdrbnitci  Ficii--b 
formula  of  'La  foncHon  fait  I'nrnini''.' 

"  So  nothing  is  easier  than  to  iiiiapiui-  how.  wlicn  ii  lurrcut  oucc 
baa   traversed   a   path,   it   should   traverse   it    umrc   rciidily   fiiH   a 

Here,  then,  wc  have  the  orrjjin  of  dni:iii!i.  SM]i|vi<e  in  a 
per^n  —  call  him  X  —  whose  hniin  is  |ila>iir.  v  mtfr  llu- 
proposition- — A  is  B.  If  prior  to  iKviriii;:  llii-  iilliTanrc  X 
lias  entertained  no  expectations  aliont  tlir  i-cijilinn  ^ii'  .\  i,,  ii_  ■[ 
path  of  nervous  disdiarfrc  will  be  iiii|iiMvisc.l  viiliin  lii-  l,,-:ilti 
corresponding  to  the  expectation  A  is  1>.  If  \'.\r  ]iri>iin.ii  l,,|i  j^ 
repeated  often  in  X's  presence  this  palli  will  !"■  ili>.|i-in-,|.  ;|||,| 
the  ease  with  which  subsequent  disehar^f's  1liir.|liinii..|i  t:ikc 
pjiiee  will  be  inereaspd.  After  the  path  !i;i-  l....r.  ..,,,-1.  .es- 
tablished, suppose  X  is  informed  that  A  is  m.i  I'..  \\\,:\t 
happens?  The  expectation  which  relales  A  In  l\  h.\~  t.:lr-n  a 
path  which  we  may  call  the  r's  or  atlii'tualivr  p.iili  -  -l^.n.c 
conforming  to  the  law  of  habit,  it  will  e<jiiiiiiiii-  m  irikr-  ilic 
path.     That  is,  a  person  in  whose  br.iin  the  c\pei  hniim  A  is  ]; 

iPriaciplea  of  Psyeholopy.  Vol.  I.  pp    10.1-100 
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has  onco  boon  tliorou«rhly  rogistorod  will  refuse  to  accept  the 
])roposition  A  is  not  B.  The  reasonableness  of  the  proposition 
will  not  affect  the  matter,  because  the  channel  connecting  A  and 
B  has  been  established  on  the  is  circuit,  and  if  it  has  been 
sufficiently  deepened  no  other  channel  can  thereafter  be  estab- 
lished connecting  A  and  B. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  meditation  that  the  circuits  of  nervous 
discharge  establislied  in  the  minds  of  men  by  means  other  than 
those  of  common  sense  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  happi- 
ness. More  difficult  to  combat  than  the  physical  barriers  which 
nature  opposes  to  its  progress,  these  insidious  enemies  of  the 
race  continually  sway  society  from  one  course  of  folly  to  another. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  horrors  of  history  have  arisen  —  not 
from  anv  necessary  obstacles  encountered  in  the  external  and 
inanimate  world  —  but  from  imj)erfection8  in  the  constitution  of 
men's  cerebral  tissues,  which,  structurally  considered,  are  in- 
significant. The  greatest  foe  of  man  is,  in  fact,  located  in  the 
nerve  substance  of  his  brain ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  race 
from  misery  can  be  achieved  only  by  overcoming  an  enemy  thus 
entrenched  in  the  very  structure  of  its  victim's  nervous  system. 

Tlie  tissues  of  the  brain,  which  in  youth  are  plastic  and 
easily  moulded,  progressively  harden  a.s  age  advances,  like  the 
other  tissues  of  tlie  body.  .  As  the  brain  hardens  the  impressions 
which  have  b(?en  made  upon  it  in  youth,  whatever  they  are,  tend 
to  become  fixed  and  witli  difficulty  alterable.  The  process  may 
be  compared  to  the  hardening  or  setting  of  cement,  which  when 
freshly  mixed  is  })histic  and  easily  moulded  to  any  form  desired, 
but  which  gradually  hardens,  losing  its  plasticity  and  congealing 
into  an  unalterable  rock-like  mass  the  form  impressed  upon  it 
while  plastic.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  extraordinary  prevalence 
of  dogma  in  old  persons.  '^Fhe  progressive  loss  of  plasticity  by  the 
brain,  and  hence  by  the  mind,  causes  convictions  once  enter- 
tained to  become  ineradicable.  Indeed,  the  original  impressions 
may  be  so  deep  and  tlie  hardening  process  so  complete,  as  to  give 
rise  to  local  ineradicahh^  intuitions,  indistinguishable  from  uni- 
versal ineradicable  intuitions,  or  laws  of  thought.  Almost  any 
piece  of  nonsense  may  be  converted  into  a  local  intuition  by 
early  and  persistent  inculcation. 

But  if  the  fortuitous  establishment  and  fixation  of  discharge 
channels  accounts  for  dogmatism,  wliat  accounts  for  common 
sense?  A  slight  inspection  will  reveal  it.  Dogmatism,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  generally  derived  from  testimony;  but  observation 
can  generate  expectations  as  well  as  testimony,  and  when  it 
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docs  90,  it  generates  them  Id  conformity  with  the  laws  of  induc- 
tion alreatiy  Jiscuesed  The  reason  for  this  we  may  plausibly 
seek  in  the  theory  of  nahiral  selection  discussed  in  Chapter  11, 
The  higher  animals  being  exposed  to  a  mnch  greater  variety  of 
cnvironniental  conditions  than  the  lower,  a  much  wider  variation 
in  tiie  mode  of  reacting,  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  those  con- 
ditions, is  required  of  them.  If  a  nervous  structure  capable  of 
making  sueh  variable  rcBponae  is  not  developed  the  iinimals 
periiih,  because  they  are  unable  to  adapt  their  means  to  tlie  end 
of  preserving  their  life.  Hence  only  those  survive  in  which  the 
appropriate  nervous  structure  is  developed.  Now  i'\|)('ctntinnB 
generate  actions,  and  any  nervous  structure  whii.'li  ^renerates 
e.vpectations  from  experience  in  any  other  ninnnrr  tliiin  that 
fommlated  in  our  discuwion  of  induction  will  t';iil  t'>  Jiiake 
the  resulting  actions  appropriate  to  the  mfiinlcuiincc  iif  life, 
Hence,  in  the  essential  details  of  life,  the  indui'tivc  itji'tliid  is 
followed,  and  tlie  paths  of  nervous  disduirpe  di'ti^rmiiird  liv 
common  sense  alone  are  those  which  have  licou  Imilt  into  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  higher  animals  by  tlic  [iroci's^  i)f  natural 
selection.  Hence  they  are  not  fortuitous.  Imt  diTiu'd  I'mm  uni- 
versal experience:  not  by  the  actual  iidieriliimi'  of  i'\|i('rii'iiii'. 
but  by  the  survival  of  those  organiRiis  ahinc  wiiiili  dcvelopnl 
nervous  structures  adapted  to  profit  !iv  it  in  tlie  dej^rec  m]uiri'il 
for  survival. 

In  its  primitive  form  the  process  of  mlapliii^  an  aniinal'j! 
means  to  its  ends  is  purely  autoniiitic — -a  mere  reflex  action. 
It  is  then  known  as  inslitict.  In  the  In^licr  aniniiils,  and  con- 
spicuously in  man.  instinct  develops  into  voliintarv  adaplotiiiti 
based  upon  expectations  generated  by  p\|irTi('urc.  H  is  thon 
called  reasoning.  If  the  common  proccssc-s  l>y  whiili  I'xiii'i'ii'nci' 
generates  expectations  are  analysed  tlicv  will  l>i'  foiimi  \n  ii>n- 
sist  of  the  inductive  and  deductive  iii"'ralioiis  rxp.iiiinli'il  m 
Chapter  2,  the  mathematical  expression  of  whii-li  i-  a  ]iriiliiwvl- 
logism,  and  the  necessary  foundations  of  \\hiili  :iv  iIhit  [luj- 
versal  intuitions,  viz..  the  hiw  of  contradirfiini.  an.!  iln'  umi 
inductive  postulates  —  those  of  e.visfencc.  and  ol'  (lir  imiiMiiniiv 
of  nature.  Analysis  of  the  coninion  opiTalimi  !iy  uliiili  .'v- 
pectations  generate  voluntary  acts  lends  to  the  disi-n\ri\  -.f  ilh' 
chresyllogism,  the  application  of  whicli  t"  the  di'lei(iijii:iii.iii  .,f 
the  presumption  of  happiness  of  alternnHvo  acfs  rr-iili-  in  ilu' 
theory  of  utility.  The  nature  of  the  sensations  of  ]il,  ,i-iur  ami 
pain  themselves,  as  well  as  our  inability  to  discover  aiiv  i.nr  -}ir- 
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eigDificaace  to  eentiont  creation  than  any  other,  lesds  to  the 
(liscoTery  of  the  prinriplc  of  preference  and  the  dilemma  of  di»- 
tribution  as  the  only  foundations  of  a  consistent  application  of 
a  chresyllogism ;  that  is,  any  other  foundations  would  substitute 
local  for  universal  con yi derations,  and  tlnin  lead  to  inconsistency. 
Hence  vtiiitarianism  is  the  common  sense  si/ntem  of  momU, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  the  only  consistent  application  of  the 
common  operations  of  the  mind  to  the  conduct  of  moral  beings. 

Why  nature,  whenever  she  produces  beings  capable  of  adapt- 
ing means  to  ends,  always  requires  of  them  the  same  mental 
operations  we  cannot  tell,  nor  can  we  fell  why  no  other  opera- 
tions can  lead  to  knowledge.  It  is  all  a  part  of  that  profoundly 
significant  unity  of  creation  which  excites  our  curiotiity  without 
satisfying  it.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  common  mind  revealed 
to  us  as  the  universe,  is  so  constituted  that  through  these  com- 
mon processes,  and  apparently  through  no  others,  it  is  able  to 
comprehend,  and  may  eventually  direct,  itself.  What  agencies 
sentient  nature  may  succeed  in  creating  through  which  to 
achieve  her  end  —  which  can  scarcely  be  other  than  universal 
happiness  —  we  do  not  know;  but  if  we  assume  tliat  man,  how- 
ever feeble  his  present  powers,  is  destined  to  become  such  an 
agent,  then  it  is  his  obvious  duty  ceaselessly  to  seek  said  end  by 
means  of  that  common  sense  with  which  nature  through  her  in- 
Bcrutabie  operations  has  endowed  every  moral  being,  and  in  the 
absence  of  which  all  seeking  is  in  vain. 

The  ctamination  we  have  made  of  the  origin  of  judgments 
derived  from  common  sense  and  from  dogma  respectively,  re- 
veals the  universal  distinction  between  the  two.  The  first  de^ 
rive  their  authority  front  the  original  sinictuj-e  or  constiluiion 
of  the  mind — the  second  from  its  previous  history.  The  first 
owe  their  acceptance  to  their  reasonableness  —  the  second  to 
their  priority.  The  first  are  functions  of  previous  history  at 
all,  because  tiie  rational  faculty  can  pronounce  judgment  only 
on  such  experience  as  is  brought  to  its  attention,  and  this  varies 
in  each  individual.  Otherwise  it  is  independent  of  previous 
history.  The  second  depends  upon  memory  alone  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  rational  faculty.  Hence  a  dogma  can  only  be 
valid  by  accident. 

If,  as  we  infer,  the  inductive  method  of  arriving  at  judgments 
results  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  while  tlie  dogmatic 
method  results  from  its  previous  history,  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  first  method  universal  and  inheritable,  the  second  local 
and  uninheritable;  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  find.     Aa 
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reBpecttng  their  owd  institutions  may  be  inferred  from  many  and 
various  proofs,  and  among  them  by  the  followinK,  Daiius  having 
summoned  some  Greeks  under  his  away,  who  were  present,  asked 
them  '  for  what  sum  they  would  feed  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
parents.'  They  answered  that  they  would  not  do  it  for  any  sum. 
Darius  afterward  having  summoned  eorae  of  the  Indians  called 
Callatians,  who  are  accustomed  to  eat  their  parents,  asked  them, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  were  informed  of  what  was 
said  by  an  interpreter,  'for^what  sum  they  would  consent  to  hum 
their  fathers  when  they  die '  ;  but  they,  making  loud  exclamations, 
bepK^  he  would  apeak  words  of  good  omen.  Such,  then,  is  the 
effect  of  custom ;  and  Pindar  appears  to  me  to  have  said  rightly, 
*  That  custom  is  the  king  of  all  man '  "  ' 

The  discuseion  in  Chapter  4  of  the  dogmatic  standards  suf- 
fices to  show  that  in  political  affairs  custom  is  to-day  as  much 
the  "king  of  all  men"  as  in  the  days  of  Pindar,  Protero- 
mania  is  as  universal  as  the  laws  of  habit  which  cause  it. 

The  real  relation  of  that  which  is  conscientious  to  that  which 
is  right  or  to  that  which  is  useful  is  now  obvious.  Conscience, 
when  it  has  any  use  at  all,  is  merely  a  means  of  increasing  the 
surplus  of  happiness.  If  is  a  kind  of  habit  fostered  in  youth, 
a  predisposition  to  conform  to  the  precepts  of  some  particular 
code  of  morals.  Whether  it  is  useful  or  not  will  depend  upon 
the  code  of  morals.  A  conscientious  act  may  or  may  not  be  a 
right  act.  The  Thugs  in  strangling  their  victims,  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition  in  burning  heretics,  Charles  IX  in  ordering  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  probably  committing  con- 
scienlimts  acts,  but  were  they  for  that  reason  right  acts?  If  so, 
to  as-sert  that  any  given  act  is  right  may  be  true,  but  it  will  not 
be  interesting.  We  arc,  in  fact,  entitled  to  an  answer  to  the 
inquirj'  —  What  acts  outjht  conscience  to  approve  and  what  acts 
might  it  not  to  approve?  In  the  definitions  of  right  and  wrong 
heretofore  given  wc  have  the  means  of  supplying  an  answer  to 
that  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  of  afTording  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  (noted  on  page  120)  that  the  distinction  between  nets 
which  should  be,  and  those  which  should  not  be  committed, 
when  said  acts  affect  the  interests  of  him  who  commits  them 
only,  carries  with  it  no  notion  of  moral  obligation  fulfilled  or 
violated.  As  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  the  all  but 
universal  impulse  of  organisms,  including  man,  is  to  act  ego- 
tistically. But  the  difference  between  right  acts  and  wrong  ones 
is  not  a  difference  concerned  with  one  individual,  but  with  all 
1  Thalia. 
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individiials  whom  any  of  the  alternatives  possible  may  affect. 
Therefore  to  induce  an  individaal  who  ie  n  member  of  society 
.to  do  right,  we  must  emphasize  iiis  duty  to  othere,  siuce  the 
emphasis  of  his  impulses  is  upon  his  duty  to  himself.  Moral 
precepts  do  not  need  to  emphasize  a  man's  duty  to  himself  — 
Bclf-intereat  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  that  —  and  as  moral 
obligations  are  associated  with,  or  imposed  by,  moral  precepts, 
they  become  associated  only  with  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  as  it  concern  others,  and  the  distinction  between 
what  should  be  and  what  sliould  not  be  done,  when  a  man's  acts 
concern  himself  alone  therefore,  carries  with  it  no  sense  of  mora) 
ohlijfatioD  fulfilled  or  violnt<'d. 

Suppose,  however,  that  wo  should  found  a  code  of  morality 
on  the  utilitarian  doctrine.     Such  a  code  would  embody  but 
one  universal  precept:  "Do  that  which  prewu 
in  the  greatest  surplus  of  happiness."     Sho 
adopt  this  as  its  code,  and  train  the  conscicnc 
form  to  it,  then  a  right  act  would  nhva\?^  \>r  ,i 
a   wrong    act     an    unconBcicntious    one.     On 
should  a  code  of  morality  be  embodied  in  tlic 
which  presumably  will  result  in   the  j.'n'MliT 
happiness" — a  conscientious  act  wouM  ahiny-: 
and  it  would  only  be  an  unconscientious  iut  vlii 
possibility  be  right.     According  ;is  a  mde  ••<  ii 
approximate  to  the  utilitarian  code,  cniisiicnci'  ■ 
and  the  more  conscientious  people  iirc.  tin-  bclti 
it  approximates  to  the  anti-utiliti\ri;in  i-«'U\  lo 
undesirable,  and  the  less  conscii'ntimiv   |ii'i.|i|i- 
Most,  and  probably  all,  codes  of  mnr.dilv  n|i|ir' 
less  closely  to  the  utilitarian,  and    the  (liti.-li 
bodied  in  the  Golden  Itule  expresses  thr  idilil^n 
giiage  adapted   to  the   comprebensinn    oT   I  lie    i 

Therefore,  conscience  has  come  to  bo  roof nt. 

which  it  is  the  principal  purpose  of  iniiMiii 
Conscience  is.  in  fact,  a  test  of  rhir'U-lcr  <ni-! 
The  conscientiousness  or  iineonseienlioii^nc>- 
function  of  him  who  commits  it  only.  Its  ri-l 
ncfis  is  a  function  of  its  total  effect  on  |dea<iiii' 
individual  completely  isolated  from  other  snili 
whose  acts  could  affect  none  but  himself,  would.  , 
definition,  be  doing  right  only  when  he  acfe.l 
would  be  hia  duty  to  be  as  happv  as  possible,  siiu 
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because  his  acts  affect  the  happiness  of  other  beings  that  man 
should  ever  be  calle*]  upon  to  deny  hinipeU;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  he  sought  the  interests  of  himself  alonp,  he  would  only 
too  often  increase  his  own  happiness  at  the  coat  of  that  of  others, 
and  if  in  so  doing  he  diminished  the  happiness  of  others  by  an 
amount  greater  than  that  by  which  he  increased  his  own,  he 
would  be  committiaig  a  wrong  act  —  provided,  of  course,  that 
he  was  not  forced  to  do  so  by  lack  of  better  alternatives. 

Tlie  theory'  herein  criticized,  that  right  and  wrong  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  moral  faculty  or  conscience,  I  have  called 
inluilianUm.  Bentham  calls  it  the  theory  of  sympathy  and  an- 
tipathy, and  comments  upon  it  thus: 

"  By  the  principle  of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  I  mean  that  prin- 
ciple which  approves  of  or  disapproves  of  certain  actions,  not  on 
account  of  their  tendinif  to  auttment  the  happiness,  nor  yet  on 
account  of  their  tending  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  parly 
whose  interest  ia  in  question,  but  merely  because  a  man  finds  him- 
self disposed  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  them:  holding  up  that 
approbation  or  disapprobation  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  itself,  and 
disclaiming  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  any  extrinsic  ground. 
Thus  far  in  tlie  general  de|»irtnient  of  morals:  and  in  the  par- 
ticular department  of  politics,  measuring  out  the  quantum  (as 
well  as  determining  tho  ground  )  of  punishment,  by  the  degree  of 
the  disa]>probation. 

"  It  is  manifest,  that  this  is  rather  a  principle  in  name  than 
in  reality:  it  is  not  a  positive  principle  of  itself,  so  much  as  a 
term  employed  to  signify  the  negation  of  all  principle.  What  one 
expects  to  find  in  a  prineijilo  is  something  that  points  out  some 
external  consideration,  as  a  means  of  warranting  and  guiding 
the  internal  sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation:  this 
expectation  is  but  ill  fulfilled  by  a  proposition,  which  docs  neither 
more  nor  lesM  thon  hold  up  each  of  those  sentiments  as  a  ground 
and  standard  Fur  itself. 

"  In  looking  over  tho  catalogue  of  human  actions  (says  a  par- 
tiznn  of  this  principle)  in  order  to  determine  which  of  them  are 
to  bo  marked  with  the  seal  of  disapprobation,  you  need  but  tii 
take  counsel  of  your  own  feelings:  whatever  you  find  in  yourself 
a  propensity  to  condemn,  is  wrong  for  that  very  reason.  For  tlio 
same  reason  it  ia  also  meet  for  punishment:  in  what  proportion 
it  is  adverse  to  utility,  or  wheflier  it  bo  adverse  to  utility  ot  all, 
is  a  matter  that  makes  no  difference.  In  that  same  prnporliim 
also  it  is  meet  for  punishment:  if  you  hate  much,  punish  much: 
if  you  hate  little,  punish  little:  punish  as  you  hate.  If  you  hate 
not  at  all.  punish  not  at  all:  the  fine  feelings  of  the  stn\]  ar(^  not 
to  be  overborne  and  tyrannized  by  tho  harsh  and  rugged  dictates 
of  political  utility. 
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"  The  various  systems  l.hat  have  been  formed  ooiKwrning  the 
standard  of  riRlit  and  wrong,  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  principle 
of  sympathy  and  antipathy.  One  account,  may  serve  for  all  of 
them.  They  consist  all  of  them  in  so  many  ctmtrivances  for 
avoiding  the  oblitratioD  of  appealing  to  any  external  standard,  and 
for  prevailing  upon  the  reader  to  accept  of  the  author's  Benliment 
or  opinion  as  a  reason  for  itself.  The  phrases  different,  but  the 
principle  the  same,"  ' 

In  these  words,  penned  more  than  a  century  ago,  Bentham 
exposed  the  folly  of  intnitionisin.  That  an  exposure  m  clear 
should  have  been  ignored  by  later  writers  shows  that  the  iHiniim 
mind  finds  it  as  dilficult  to  eotuprehend  that  which  is  too  wimple. 
as  that  which  is  too  contplex,  for  nothing  can  be  simpler  tlnni 
the  universal  mora!  fallacy  here  referred  to;  yet  thriv  iw  no 
evidence  that  its  significance  is  anywhere  coiuprehcmli'd.  II.-tki' 
1  deem  it  wise  at  this  point  to  essay  the  task  of  di>:'ii>sinL'  [imn" 
fully  a  matter  m  vital.  I  believe  nothing  jiioit  Munhv  nf 
comprehension  can  be  suggested  to  human  li''in<rs  in  t\v-  present 
condition  of  their  mental  habits.  Cfrtiiiiily  unlliin^'  so  im- 
portant is  treated  in  this  work.  Let  ii^  attempt  then  to  niiike 
it  even  plainer  than  Bentham  made  it. 

Human  acts  may  be  classified  in  itn  iiideHiiiti'  nutnlier  of 
wave.  To  two  of  tliese  ways  I  desire  to  i^ill  aflention.  First, 
they  may  be  divided  into  (a)  Those  whiili  are  a]i]iroved  liv  :i 
given  individual  or  individuals.  (Ii)  Tlmse  which  are  iinl. 
Second,  they  may  be  divided  into  (<■)  Tlm^e  wliieh  ;it  the  lime 
of  their  commission  afford  the  maxinunii  |iri'siiiii[ili(m  of  hiip|ii- 
ness.  (d)  Those  which  do  not.  The  lir>i  i!i>liiiitioii  js  th;it 
which  intuitionism  expresses  by  meiins  of  tin'  uords  ri^ihl  ;nnl 
wrong.  The  second  is  that  which  uli!ilariaiii-iti  i'\|Hi-^rs  by 
the  same  words.     Let  us   examine   the    iutuitioiiiil    rll-(  ini  I  inn. 

We  have  already  shown  that  an  individiMr<  or  ;i  i  niEiKnniil  v'- 
approval  and  disap])roval  is  not  a  test  of  anylliiiii:  lnH  ili.'  jnljii- 
eiices  to  which  his  or  its  mind  happeLicd  in  he  ex].-.-.  ,|  diniii^' 
the  period  of  plasticitv;  hence  it  is  valuf'^s^  ;!-  :i  i.-i  ..r  .iiu- 
thing  worthy  to  be  a  guid(?  to  eonduet.  :Mon-..vei,  ir.  i.j(i..iiiij 
this  fact,  wp  attempt  to  make  approv;il  the  le.-l  ..|  ii.J,i  .i,„l 
disapproval  the  test  of  wrong,  wo  are  led  iulu  ;i  e.niiiM.lieiii.h. 
because  if  approval  is  the  tes^t  of  right,  (hen  anyllmiL'  uhieli  i- 
approved  must  be  right,  since  it  meets  the  tesf  «(  rl'jlii.  I.in  i!i. 
same   acts  that  are  approved   by  .some  individu:ii>  are  ili-Mii- 
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proved  by  others,  Honce  some  acts  must  be  both  ri^t  and 
wrong  since  they  meet  both  testa,  and  as  wrong  acts  are  of  thi( 
class  nol  right  acts,  it  follows  that  some  acta  are  both  right  and 
not  right  —  that  what  is,  is  not.  To  this  contradiction  as  the 
iirst  hom  of  the  dilemma,  or  to  the  use  of  the  terms  right  and 
wrong  in  an  emasculated  and  inconsequential  meaninf^  as  the 
second,  everj'  intuitionist  is  forced.  If  he  attempts  to  escape  the 
first  horn  by  maintaining  that  approval  and  disapproval  consti- 
tute right  and  wrong  respectively,  he  is  impaled  upon  the  second, 
and  finds  himself  proposing  an  immaterial  distinction  in  ex- 
perience as  a  guide  to  conduct.  If  he  attempts  to  escape  the 
second  bom  by  maintaining  that  approval  and  disapproval  are 
the  tests  of  right  and  wrong  respectively,  he  is  impaled  upon  the 
first,  and  finds  himself  uttering  a  contradiction.  We  may  call 
this  the  Dilemma  of  Intuitionism.  As  Bentliam  says,  ever}' 
moral  code  which  has  ever  been  proposed,  with  the  exception  of 
utilitarianism,  is  intuitional,  the  difference  being  one  of  phrase- 
ology alone;  for  however  much  men  may  refer  their  moral 
precepts  to  this  or  that  authority,  natural  or  supernatural,  their 
own  approval  thereof  is  the  real  test,  as  is  made  evident  by  the 
fact  tlmt  they  promptly  reject  any  precept  which  tliey  disapprove. 
This  is  notoriously  true  of  all  theological  systems,  in  which  the 
approval  of  Ood  is  obviously  governed  by  that  of  man,  although 
the  imputation  is  the  reverse.  In  the  progress  of  Christendom 
from  barbarism,  for  example,  men  never  discovered  that  God  dis- 
approved a  practice  imtil  after  the  discovers-  that  it  met  with  their 
own  disapproval.  Nor  are  those  who,  rejecting  all  supernatural 
authority,  seek  to  formulate  a  code  of  morals  upon  some  local 
intuitive  principle,  in  any  better  position,  since  in  the  end  they 
can  only  succeed  in  classifying  their  own  approbations  and  dis- 
approbations. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  dilemma  of  intuitionism 
may  be  escaped  by  the  use  of  various  sophists'  companions. 
Among  those  much  used  for  this  purpose  are  the  terms  "  abso- 
lute right"  and  "relative  right,"  with  meanings  apparently 
about  equivalent  to  "  absolute  x  "  and  "  relative  s."  The  argu- 
ments based  upon  this  supposed  distinction  are  purely  verbal. 
Another  familiar  mode  of  escaping  the  dilemma  is  through  the 
contention  that  approv.il  is  not  the  test  of  right  (sometimes 
the  term  "absolute  right"  is  used  here)  but  is  the  test  of  what 
each  individual  belicri^s  to  be  right.  Even  were  such  a  truism 
pertinent  it  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  since  "  what  a  person  believes  to  be  right "  Is  a  phrase 
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exactly  equivalent  in  moaning  to  "  wliat  a  persoD  approves." 
Obviously  then,  everyone  must  approve  what  he  believes  to  be 
right,  because  he  must  approve  what  he  approves. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  distinction  in  experience  which  the 
utilitarian  expresses  by  the  words  right  and  iL-rong.  we  see  at 
onec  that  the  terms  so  applied,  at  any  rate,  are  not  emasculated. 
About  the  importance  of  the  distinction  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. But  can  we  give  a  reason  why  this  distinction  should  he 
made  tlie  basis  of  a  guide  t"  conduct?  Nowe  cannot;  but  tt  is 
clear  that  it  would  be  equally  imnosBible  to  wivf  a  rmson  why 
any  distinction  suggestible  slmulj  W  a  giiiil'-,  -im  ■.  ■;'  ■ut  (irst 
establishing  some  distinction  as  the  foiuii'  ilr  to 

conduct,  a  reason  for  doiug  anything  i1(j'  -  W  ithnut 

such  a  foundation  the  word  reason,  ae  apjilni!  ;,.  .n  ...  ..  ■,-  mean- 
ingless. If  we  consider  the  related  ease  of  tin-  I'liLiudation  of 
logic  this  wilt  become  clear.  We  cannot  give  any  ivawm  for 
making  the  principle  of  the  nniformity  of  nature  Die  foundit- 
tion  of  inductive  logic.  Other  foiindiilii>ii>  iirc  ]ir(i|in-!ililo  ;itiil 
they  uiiiiht  be  adopted  as  guides  to  ,:\|.,..-lnlli.ii.  If  ii  dinr( 
appeal  to  experience  does  not  convince  ;i  m:iri  tliiit  ;i  u:;erul  sys- 
tem of  inductive  logic  requires  the  po^tuhili'  of  tlic  unifonnify 
of  nature,  there  is  certainly  no  way  of  pc"vin.!i  tli.il  it  ']<«■>. 
since  the  postulate  would  be  the  foundiition  of  iln-  ]>r.iii|';  and 
this  diiEeulty  would  be  encountered  "liiiti-vrr  |"l^tllliltl'  wa^ 
made.  SimilaTly,  no  reason  why  the  ufililiirian  chissi  Ileal  ion  of 
human  acts  should  be  made  tlie  fonmlation  itf  umraU  can  \ic 
given.  It  would  be  almost  like  trviiig  to  irjvc  a  rra-^ou  wliv 
what  is,  is.  That  which  prompts  us  to  iiiakr  il  U\--  fnundatinii 
of  morality  may,  however,  be  discovered  by  an  oiicnitinu  no  mur.' 
complex  than  an  examination  of  our  own  niiinls.  an  npi^rution 
which  if  executed  without  prejudice  will  ronvitur  ii-=  lliat  an 
act  which  gives  no  being  pleasure  and  sav.'s  no  licin;:  jiain,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  immediately  or  rcuiolcly.  i-  "\  nii  inii'ir-t 
to  sentient  beings,  now  or  hereafter:  hut  irln/  it  i>  nl  v  intfrr-t, 
it  would  be  at  once  impossible  and  unnciessary  In  r\|>laiii. 

Tt  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  of  Mi|i|iM-i[i-  ilml  niili- 
tarianism  is  itself  but  one  disguise  for  iiilinliniii-ui,  iln-  imtinn 
being  that  it  is  the  very  common  and  natural  a|i]iiv>\;il  •>{  |i|.;i  — 
ure  and  disapproval  of  piiin  which  is  the  real  foinni.ill'ai,  A 
glance  at  the  contrasted  distinctions  on  pii,!:!'  '.'-"'I,  li""'  \'  c.  uill 
dispel  this  mistake.  The  two  hii.^^s  of  da>sififalii>;i  (li.n'  ma- 
meratcd  are  entirely  independent  and  either  cnuhl  fsi-t  «ir,> 
the  other  incapable  of  existence.     If,  like  some  :i-iitir^.  evi  r\- 
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one  disapproved  pleasure  and  approved  pain,  it  would  not  alter 
the  importance  of  the  utilitarian  distinction  in  tlie  slightest 
degree.  It  is  because  pleasure  and  pain  are  what  they  are,  not 
because  they  are  approved  or  disapproved,  that  the  distinction 
ia  one  of  consequence. 

It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  divide  human  acts  into  (1) 
Those  which  presumably  result  in  the  maximum  production  of 
sawdust.  (2)  Those  which  do  not:  to  name  the  first  class  of 
acts  right,  and  the  second  class  wrong  —  and  upon  the  distinc- 
tion thus  made  to  propose  tlie  foundation  o£  a  system  of  morals. 
Such  a  foundation  would  result  in  neither  an  intuitional  nor 
a  utilitarian  system,  but  in  a  sawdust  system.  It  would  be  of 
little  interest  to  sentient  beings,  yet  history  records  many  intu- 
itional codes  of  morals,  or  portions  thereof,  having  no  more 
utility  in  them  than  a  sawdust  code  —  indeed  the  immoral 
codes  of  asceticism  have  less. 

Although  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatives  to  both  intu- 
itioniam  and  utilitarianism  might  be  suggested,  it  happens  that 
none  ever  has  been.  Hence  we  may  say  that  at  present  utili- 
tarianism is  the  only  alternative  to  intuitionism  and  between  the 
two  every  man  may  take  his  choice.  It  scarcely  seems  possible 
that  any  one  who  values  his  own  influence  upon  the  sentient 
world  which  surrounds  him  can  accept  intuitionism  when  once 
its  real  nature  has  been  revealed. 

But  if  we  do  not  admit  that  approval  and  disapproval  deter- 
mine right  and  wrong,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  certain 
right  acta  which  we  disapprove  and  certain  wrong  ones  which 
we  approve,  for,  as  our  approval  and  disapproval  has  been 
largely  determined  by  the  accidents  of  history,  it  would  indeed 
be  extraordinary  if  we  alone  among  the  millions  of  mankind 
had  escaped  nil  taint  of  the  dogmatic  sanction.  Are  we  not 
continually  condemning  our  fellow  men  for  disapproving  the 
right  or  approving  the  wrong?  If  we  are  merely  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  happen  to  approve  what  -wo  happen  to 
disapprove,  the  matter  is  of  slight  consequence.  If  we  arc  calling 
attention  to  anything  more  than  thi;:.  then  we  cannot  expect  to 
escape  a  defect  so  prevalent  as  that  of  approving  wrong  and  dis- 
approving right.  Hence,  not  only  should  we  expect  to  find  that 
we  have  this  defect,  but  should  be  suspicious  of  ourselves  if  we 
find  that  we  have  not,  since,  if  that  which  meets  our  approval 
coincides  completely  with  that  which  is  right,  it  is  clenr  that 
it  has  come  about  through  our  confounding  of  the  two  ideas. 
If  iwt,  how  comes  it  that  the  coincidence  ia  complete  ? 
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class  (»r  acts  which   lie  (lisa|t[)rii\  ,■- 

hccaiisc    it    is    L'l-ncrallv    or    uiii\ci 

< 

would  still  not  he  citing  a  reason, 
tuting  as  a  criterion  the  disapproT 
disapproval  of  one.     He  would  bi 
custom.     There  is  an  element  of  s 
enlightened  aa  ours  the  most  vital 
thus  be  determined  so  largely  by  t 
cept  the  prevailing  code  of  morals 
mode  of  dress  —  because  it  happem 
code  of  morals  of  ancient  Greece  as 
cause  it  does  not  happen  to  j)r(»Vci 
Saxe,  "shapes  alike  our  conscience 
look  with  horror  and  protest  on  a  bii 
mals  are  made  to  suffer  for  an  hour 
complacence  and  resignation  on  a 
system,  by  which  millions  of  Ininiai] 
toil  and  misery  and  want,  in  order 
'what  the  many  have  earned,  may  add 
and  perhaps  variety  to  their  vice?     ' 
It  is  because  we  are  not  accustoniod 
the  other.     It  is  customary  to  condcn 
other.     This  is  enough  for  tlie  dogma  1 
The  preventable  perpetuation  of  pov( 
Nor  is  the  fundamental  error  as  to 
implied  in  the  theory  of  synipatliy  an 
imthinking  part  of  the  conmuinity. 
of  Bentham,  every  proniinrMit  writer  < 
has  fallen  into  it.     If  W(^  ohscrvc  tli 
shall  find  tl.ni  fi ' 
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no  progress  in  two  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  years  more 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  say  to  themselves :  "  I,  like  my  fel- 
lows, owe  many  of  my  beliefs,  preferences,  and  antipathies  to 
ray  education.  My  education  is  determined  by  the  previous 
history  of  the  community  in  which  I  was  brought  up  and  is  a 
function  of  the  accidents  thereof.  Right  and  wrong  are  not 
functions  of  the  previous  history  of  any  community.  There- 
fore, I  must  expect  to  find  among  right  acts  some  which  are 
repugnant  to  me  and  which  I  disapprove  and  among  wrong 
acta  some  which  attract  mc  and  which  1  approve.  If  I  reject 
the  approval  and  disapproval  of  others  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  I 
must,  to  be  consistent,  reject  my  own,"  This  impartial  and 
reasonable  attitude  of  mind  must  be  assumed  before  men  can 
advance  one  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problem; 
for  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  determined  by  what  this  or  that 
individual,  or  assemblage  of  individuals,  approves  or  disapproves 
—  but  by  what  Justice,  who  has  no  lool  sympathies  or  antip- 
athies, would  approve  or  disapprove.  It  is  clearly  absurd 
to  test  right  and  wrong  by  our  ap|iroval  and  disapproval. 
We  should  reverse  the  process  —  first  asiortain  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  tlien  tost  our  approval  and  dis- 
approval by  it.  Let  vs  not  make  conadetire  our  guide  to  right 
and  icrong.  Let  jm  make  right  and  wrong  our  guide  to  con' 
science.  We  may  flicn  follow  its  behests  without  fear  that  our 
acts  are  controlled  by  tlie  accidents  of  our  education. 

Now  there  is  but  one  thin^  which  all  sentient  beings  in  all 
times  have  desired,  and  will  always  desire,  fo  secure  —  and  that 
is  happiness  —  and  there  is  but  one  thing  which  they  as  univer- 
sally desire,  and  will  desire,  to  avoid  —  and  that  is  unhappincss. 
Hence  to  strive  for  anything  except  securing  the  one  and  avoid- 
ing the  other  as  an  ultimate  end,  is  to  strive  for  what  tran- 
sient and  local  influences  alone  have  cnuscd  us  to  approve. 
The  difference  between  all  otJier  proposable  ends  and  that  of 
utility  is  the  difference  between  a  passing  and  a  permanent 
ideal.  To  seek  to  establish  among  men  the  approval  of  any  act 
which  has  no  relation  to  happiness  as  an  end,  is  to  seek  the 
approval  of  tJiat  which  will  uo  more  meet  with  the  interest  or 
approval  of  our  posterity  than  the  Calliitinn  obligation  of  eating 
our  sires  meets  with  ours.  But  cnuld  we  ostiiblish  the  ideal 
of  increasing  the  totality  of  happiness  irrespective  of  its  distri- 
bution in  space  or  time,  wo  could  be  sure  that  our  efforts  would 
have  no  mere  passing  effects,  but  would  be  of  interest  to  sen- 
tient beings  so  long  as  pleasure  and  pain  remain  perceptible. 
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Custom  to-day  is  in  undispoted  control  of  morality,  but  this 
cannot  always  continue.  Common  sense,  which  has  already 
conquered  so  many  of  tlie  domains  of  dogma,  will  conquer  that 
of  morals.  Education,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  universal  ' 
moral  disease,  will  also  be  its  cure. 

Though  most  conspicuous  in  moral  issues,  intuitionism  is  by  , 
no  means  confined  to  thera.  It  is  as  comuiou  Inr  men  fo  tent 
truth  and  untruth  by  their  belief  and  disbelief  as  to  test  rigjit 
and  wrong  by  Uif'ir  approval  and  disapproval.  Such  an  inversioa 
of  common  sense  though  extremely  injurious  in  the  domain  of 
logic  is  even  more  injurioUB  in  that  of  ethics,  because  of  its 
more  immetliate  relation  to  conduct. 

It  has  often  been  obaervcd  and  deplored  that  our  ciriliKation 
is  a  material  one  —  that  it  does  not  extend  to  niimy  of  the 
affairs  upon  which  the  welfare  of  men  most  conspicHoiisly  de-l 
peuda.  If  the  varioua  domains  of  knowledge  whose  advancement 
has  undeniablv  produced  civiliMtion  be  e.vamiiied,  it  will  bo 
found  that  they  nre  thow  in  svlii.-h  Ihr  in-li.i'tiv.^  uirth-Hi  hu* 
displaced  the  dogmatic,  and  the  advaixiiiieiit  i*.  in  ^'eiicral,  pro- 
portional to  tlic  degree  of  tliis  dLS)>]LKrni('iit.  It  is  in  1l)e  knowl- 
edge of  material  things  tliat  thi!  irnhictive  uu'thod  luis  mi^^t 
completely  dispossessed  the  dogiiuitir,  an.!  heme  it  U  in  -m  li 
domains  that  knowledge  has  advnniod.  Civili/atinn  being  lln' 
product  of  science  has  thercfon'  udvani'i'il  must  i'imr^|iiiiiou-iy 
upon  materialistic  lines.  During  ihc  rci^.'ii  ••!  ijo'^iiiii,  whii-li  u;k 
nndisputed  during  the  Dark  Aps.  i-i\  ili/:ilii>ii  wji<  dnniMiil, 
When  the  inductive  metJiod  shall  Uo.y  cDniiili'irly  (lis]in..i'-^ij 
the  dogmatic  in  all  domains  iif  kiiDwU'dg''  aixl  innnint,  :i-  vw 
have  reason  to  hope  tliat  in  a  gi'iin-ation  i>r  twn  i|  ni[|  dn.  .  iv- 
ilization  will  cease  to  be  materiali^tif  oiilv,  iiml  uwr  kiuiu  lidi;!' 
of  the  moral  world,  and  the  poli.'ics  UmwU-i]  u|m.,i  iImi  k,,,, fl- 
edge, will  leap  forward  with  the  saMic  friTiliMn  ^i-  llini  uliich 
the  stimulus  of  flio  inductive  method  )z:i\-\  :iin]  -lill  -Kis,  fo 
our  knowledge  of  the  material  world. 

Indeed,  such  gains  as  have  been  tii;h1i'  in   nil^   -^in.r  ihe 

Reformation,  and  they  liave  by  no  uu-ans  ln'iii  im  nii-i.'iTjlili'. 
have  been  due  to  the  steady  cnrro;til\mE>iit  •■(  llu-  [iii]ii:iii;iii  or 
common  sense  code  of  morals  upon  Ihe  do-m^dji  ;  :i<  i-  i  \i,lrii,r,l 
by  the  fact  that  whennvev  mi>n  point  to  tli,'  i,i,,i,il  m-Ii^hi...; 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  n^.rk  .Vj;.-.  >],.-^  :,Ki:k-  p,,Ii,t 
to  the  advancement  of  tiuisc  ageiu'ies  niui-r.  innl.  in  i  '-  (.1  in- 
crease the  happiness  and  deerfitwn  tin-  iinlinppinr--  ni"  il,.  u,,||,i. 
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course,  would  bo  no  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  morality. 
It  is  only  because  niediiBvalism  survives  longer  in  the  moral 
than  in  the  material  re;ilni  tbat  civilization  remains  one-sided. 

The  so-called  warfare  between  religion  and  science  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  the  opposition  between  tlie  mediaeval  and  the 
modern  method  of  distinguiphing  truth  from  untruth  and  right 
from  wrong;  it  ia  but  a  special  case  of  the  warfare  between 
intuitionism  and  eonmion  sense.  Wherever  the  old  metliod 
survives  a  struggle  is  l)ound  to  occur  as  soon  as  the  new  one 
begins  to  encroach  upon  it.  The  old  method  gave  us  astrology  — 
the  new  one  gives  us  astronomy ;  the  old  method  gave  us  al- 
chemy —  the  new  one  gives  ub  chemistry- ;  the  old  method  gave 
us  Genesis — the  new  one  gives  us  geology;  the  old  method  in 
mathematics,  in  medicine,  in  biology,  in  physics,  substituted 
mysticism  for  Itnowlcdge;  the  new  one  in  all  these  subjects  has 
substituted  knowledge  for  mysticism,  and  it  will  not  stop 
there.  The  old  method  has  given  us  llie  ]»oliticB  of  commerce 
—  the  new  one  will  give  us  the  politics  of  utility ;  tlie  old  method 
has  given  us  the  moral  code  of  a,sceticism  —  the  new  one  will 
give  us  tlie  moral  code  of  happiness. 

We  have  thus  dilated  with  some  reiteration  and  at  consider- 
able length  upon  the  natural  history  of  dogma  because  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  education  as  a  factor  of  efficiency  it  is  fundamental. 
The  educative  ejfect  of  a  cleiir  c.ompreluimon  of  Ike  dilemma 
of  mtiationism  is  greater  and  niorr  broadening  than  thai  of  a 
college  edufaiion,  since  at  otie  stroke  it  abolishes  proteromania, 
pathomania,  and  miu'h  of  logoma^via-  The  mind  which  once 
masters  it  is  emancipated.  To  the  philosophical  educator  the 
protection  of  the  developing  mind  from  abuse  of  its  plasticity 
is  of  paramount  interest.  The  experience  of  history  and  of 
every-day  life  tells  us  that  dogmatism  is  to  be  avoided  like  a 
pestilence — it  is  a  mental  and  moral  <!iseasc,  and  should  he 
treated  as  such.  Is  it  the  prevailing  iiriictiic  so  to  Ireiit  ii  ? 
By  no  means.  Ijong  before  [he  youlld'iil  mind  has  developed 
judgment  sulficient  to  render  it  imiiiime,  it  is  delihorately  in- 
fected by  the  dogmas,  theological  and  [mlitical,  at  the  time  anil 
place  prevailing.  These  dogmas  thcrciiftcr  linld  their  own 
against  common  sense,  for,  owing  their  sanction  to  their  priority 
of  occupation  and  not  to  their  reasonableness,  they  cannot  be 
dislodged  by  a  demonstration  of  their  uu reasonableness.  Thus 
all  kinds  of  superstitions,  liartnless  and  harmful,  are  j)erpetu- 
ated  for  generations,  some  being  peculiar  to  certain  localitiei", 
others  spreading  like  a  contagion  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.     So 
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pereistent  are  these  conBtantly  cultivate*)  errors,  that  did  w(> 
not  observe  flip  process  of  perpotiuition  by  education,  we  sbould 
be  tempted  to  believe  that  tliey  were  transmitted  by  inheritanto. 
Were  it  possible  tc  check  for  a  Hiugle  generation  the  inculcation 
of  the  multitude  of  dogmaii  whidi  are  now  assiduously  culti- 
vated throughout  the  world,  they  would  at  once  become  of  no 
more  human  interest  than  the  myths  of  the  ancient  Eg;s-ptians. 
Wiiile  this  melliod  of  education  prevails  there  is  no  safoty  for 
the  human  raee,  for  should  a'  dominant  part  of  soriety  become 
by  any  means  infected  by  dogmas  (lestruotive  of  happiness  — 
such  as  the  doctrines  of  the  ascetics  —  they  might  readily  spread 
them  throughout  the  world  and  perpetuate  them  (o  a  remote  pif> 
terity.  Each  generation  would  register  the  dogmas  it  had  n'- 
ceived  from  its  predecessor  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  its  youth, 
there  to  become  flsed  by  the  operation  of  the  law  nf  diu\iiiisliinji 
plasticity,  and  thus  a.  world  might  become  pi-nnaTicritly  plunged 
in  misery  from  iin  infection  starting  p(irh!ip>i  in  llie  tiiiml  of  a 
single  imbecile  or  fanatic.  History  i^liows  us  exaiiiphs  o(  >iicl) 
cases,  too  numerous  to  mention,  none  of  mIiIiIi  ii^Tlcips  h\y<- 
become  universal,  because  in  tlic  pn;^t  tluTf  liiis;  happily  lifi'u 
no  ready  means  of  universal  contuginu.  Witli  iiwdiTii  inrtlioiU 
of  communication  extended  to  idl  pnrts  of  Iho  ivorlil.  ;i  cmi- 
tagion  once  started  might  becoitic  iiiiivE>rs;il  if  the  adviiiico  of 
science  fails  to  develop  a  method  of  iiioculation  which  will  r.'ri- 
der  the  mind  immune  to  dopuiiilic  iiirction. 

Such  a  method  would  simply  nudist  in  inm-uhilin'.'  Iho  youfh- 
ful  mind  with  common  sense  inste.id  r)f  with  do;.nn.i.  \'ory 
young  children  could  not,  of  eoursi',  ■^Y:^-\>  Ihe  priiiviples  of 
common  sense,  but  if  we  were  conti'iil  tn  U-.ty  (ln-ir  miti.l-  open 
until  prepared  so  to  do,  no  harm  woidd  re-uIt  from  di'hiv.  A 
knowledge  of  the  exact  distinction  helwcin  triuli  :uid  iiiiiniHi. 
correct  and  incorrect,  right  and  wrong,  aiiil  |ii'">lt[-(riiri'  in  tlii' 
application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  iilf^iic-  nf  -^■]i-i\,  -linnl.I 
be  possessed  by  every  youth  educated  in  :i  civili'.-'i!  i-.iMPiniiiiiv. 
These  terms  would  not  then  he  emjiloyed  in  -iniili  nc  ilmujlil 
merely  to  distinguish  what  is  custnmiiry  I'mm  u'i;il  i~  ml 
customary.  The  most  narrowing  influen<c  fi>  \iMrli  idf  (ii.i'Ii!:i 
mind,  educated  or  uncducrtted.  is  now  suhjwt  wnulil  l^i'  ;il  "n.  ■■ 
removed.  Men  with  such  knowledge  would  he  imniinu'  Id  -■■[■h- 
istry  whether  suggested  by  their  own  or  othfr  niiri-l-.  :ti\-\  ■■\'-u 
such  as  were  deficient  in  information  would,  in  L'l-n'T-il.  '"■  I'n- 
pared  to  better  adapt  their  means  to  their  end'  th:in   tln'  in-f 
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better  equipped  to  deal  with  practical  affairs  tban  a  dogmatic 
cage.  It  is  not  siiflicient  to  prescribe  the  method  of  science  for 
this  or  that  department  of  loiowlcdge;  it  should  be  impreeaed 
upon  the  student's  mind  that  there  is  no  other  correct  method 
—  that  the  very  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect  judg- 
ments is  that  between  those  which  are  determined  by  the  method 
of  science  and  tliose  whicli  are  not.  If  a  single  avenue  of  knowl- 
edfie  is  left  unguarded,  there  dogma  will  enter.  Most  men 
apply  the  method  of  science  to  those  branches  to  which  it  if 
customarj'  to  apply  it,  but  withhold  it  from  those  from  which  il 
is  customary  to  withhold  it.  Few  would  withhold  the  scientific 
method  from  chemistry;  but  fewer  still  would  apply  it  to  pol- 
itics. Newton,  whose  name  stands  first  among  the  masters  of 
science,  wrote  treatises  on  theology,  but  he  did  not  apply  to 
them  the  metho<l  of  science.  His  Principia  is  probably  the  moat 
famous  of  scientific  works,  but  his  Lexicon  Propheticum  has  no 
rank  in  literature  and  few  have  ever  heard  of  it.  Had  he  ap- 
plied the  method  of  the  latter  work  to  the  former,  the  name 
of  Xewton  would  have  been  known  only  to  a  few  antiquarians. 
Had  he  applied  the  method  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  he  would 
have  been  as  famous  for  his  abolition  of  tlieology  as  for  his  dis- 
covery of  gravitation.  Indeed,  the  domain  in  which  dogma  pre- 
vails is  itself  determined  by  dogma  —  the  limits  of  the  auttior- 
ity  of  custom  are  themselves  subject  to  custom  —  and  hence 
it  comes  about  that  not  only  do  dogmatists  deviate  into  common 
sense,  but  men  of  science  deviate  into  dogma. 

Thus  to  guard  against  dogmatism  open-mindedneas  should 
he  inculcated,  not  in  one  branch  of  knowledge,  but  in  all 
branches.  In  our  examination  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  we 
showed  tliat  certainty  is  confined  to  the  laws  of  thought.  Hence 
all  other  knowledge  may  he  subject  to  correction  and  every  hy- 
pothesis is  a  provisional  hypotliesis.  As  knowledge  advances, 
therefore,  science  ia  continually  abandoning  old  hypotheses  and 
adopting  new  onc!;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  all  her  former 
views  were  defective,  but  sinii)ly  that  some  of  them  were.  For 
example,  all  the  discoveries  of  Kuclid  in  geometry,  most  of  those 
of  Archimedes  in  physics,  and  some  of  those  of  Hipparchus  in 
astronomy,  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty  centuries.  The  ro- 
adjur!tinent  of  knowledge  is  the  life  of  science;  it  is  the  death 
of  dogma.  Wlien  tlip  facta  do  not  agree  with  the  theory,  science 
rejects  the  theory ;  dogma  rejects  the  facts.  Hence  ho  who 
would  consistently  practise  common  sense  must  keep  his  mind 
open  even  to  the  point  of  questioning  the  method  of  science  it- 
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oiifc  1  lioi-MiiLililv  iiinriilai'M!  wiili   il  will 
siil'jcct    to    the    laws   of    lial)it    can    \h\ 
rsiiiiiaU'  its  iiii])()rtant'o  in  education, 
disadvantage.     It  destroys  the  beneficen 
mas.     Truth,  like  everything  else,  is  u 
increases  the  totality  of  happiness ;  but  m 
an  idol  and  deem  it  an  ultimate  end  in 
are  particularly  prone  to  this  mistake,  an 
among  them,  like  Clifford  and  Huxley, 
sometimes  of  the  "sacred"  duty,  of  tos 
inductive   method.     We  have    seen    tliat 
only  to  beliefs  which  determine  acts.     A 
mas  there  are  many  which  will  not  stai 
ductive  method,  and  yet  it  would  be  far  j 
them. 

"The  fear  o'  hell's  a  hanpTiii 
To  haud  the  wretch  in  or 

Yet  it  is  a  useful  whip  for  those  wlioso  of 
by  other  considerations,  and  the  extinctior 
which  the  advance  of  knowledge  is  now  s 
ing,  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 
able  proportion  of  society  a  real  belief  in  : 
beneficent  dogma,  though  it  would  be  wisi 
the  traditional  fen^or  of  the  region.  Tho 
and  the  hope  of  future  happiness  founded 
not  stand  the  test  of  the  inductive  nicflu 
does  not  l^o/^  +-   - 
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that  the  church  was  an  aj^ent  of  evil  in  mediffival  times.  The 
practice  in  this  country  is  now  all  but  extinct.  We  have  already 
.ihown  that  the  Christian  code  of  morals  is  founded,  not  on 
Christian  cosmology,  but  on  common  sense.  Hence  the  only 
surviving  good  of  theology  is  tliat  involved  in  its  beneficent  dog- 
mas. Those  who  would  destroy  them  because  they  are  dogmas 
commit  the  very  error  they  condemn.  Observing  that  dogmas 
when  factors  in  determining  conduct  are  injurious,  tliey  con- 
clude that  injuriousness  in  an  essential  quality  of  dogmas. 
Hence  they  are  intolerant  of  them  and  become  dogmatic  on  the 
subject  of  dogmatism.  They  set  up  truth  as  a  fetishjust  as 
others  by  similar  bad  reasoning  set  up  conscientiousness,  or 
character,  or  beauty,  or  wealtli,  or  even  money,  as  a  fetish. 
They  mistake  tlie  means  for  the  end.  He  who  would  be  con- 
sistent witli  himself  cannot  tlms  have  a  compound  standard. 
Use-judgments  alone  can  inform  us  concerning  the  usefulness 
or  lack  of  uKcfulnws  of  acts.  Dogmas  are  beneficent  if  they 
lead  to  a  surplus  of  happiness;  otherwise  they  are  not,     A  fool's 

Caradise  is  better  tlian  a  sage's  purgatory,  and  it  is  sound  phi- 
)sophy  which  holds  that  "  when  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise." 

But  because  ignorance  occasionally  is  bliss,  it  would  be  folly 
to  encourage  ignorance;  for  ignorance  is  much  more  often  not 
bliss,  nor  a  means  to  it.  If,  then,  an  education  in  common  sense 
would  destroy  beneficent  as  well  as  baneful  dogmas,  we  may 
deplore  it,  but  it  can  scarcely  furnish  a  reason  for  the  supprea- 
eion  of  common  sen.=e.  To  so  infer  would  indicate  a  very  de- 
fective sense  of  proportion.  Dogmatism  is  so  dangerous,  and  in 
general  so  harmful,  that  we  must  be  ready  to  mal4e  great  sacri- 
fices to  eliminate  it  as  a  determinant  of  conduct.  To  do  so  is 
the  primary  proritice  of  pdufatlon.  1  have  attempted  to  show 
that  it  is  (Inpmatism  combined  with  logomania  which  prevents 
men  from  understanding  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong  itself, 
and  is  the  chief  cause  of  tlic  confusion  in  the  understanding 
and  application  of  those  terms.  I  shall  in  the  following  chap- 
ters attempt  to  sliow  thiit  it  is  dogmatism  wliich  stands  between 
nuin  and  iiis  own  happiness  —  that  the  world  could  be  converted 
from  unhappiness  to  happiness  by  the  simple  elimination  of 
dogma,  which  now  prevents  men  from  jierceiviug,  not  only  the 
interests  of  society  as  a  whole,  but  of  each  mun  individually. 
Perhaps  in  this  attempt  I  shall  fail  to  carry  conviction,  but  if 
so.  1  shall  take  care  that  the  failure  is  not  due  to  any  abandon- 
ment of  common  sense. 
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what  (|ii;i!  It  If-  t>r   iii<!  i\  i<lii;il    in  :ih;.-  * 
I  lie   |>!«'>(iit    one   will   he  coiL^iderrd 
vironnuait  —  that  part  of  mind  con 
—  sliould  bear  to  them,  in  order  to 
The  problem  presented  to  Justice  of 
ment  of  men  so  that  in  its  reaction 
happiness  with  maximum  efTiciency  i: 
the  engineer  who  is  required  to  ad  jus 
conditions  of  steam  generation  to  lii: 
steam  with  maximum  efficiency.     W 
the  problem  as  though  it  were  one 
shall  we  abandon  the  method  of  conn 
it  merely  because  it  is  a  problem  of  ; 
presented  to  the  engineer. 

In  order,  however,  tliat  the  object 
degree  attainable,  it  is  clear  that  m 
causal  relation  between  a  given  condit 
and  his  happiness,  but  it  must  be  a  n 
to  select  those  conditions  which  will,  a 
not,  increase  happiness  or  decrease 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  tliose  w] 
effect.  Can  experience  supply  the  ni 
ing?  There  is  a  large  class  of  persor 
it  can.  They  have  something  like  i 
cannot  be  made  happy  by  att{»mptinLr 
tions  of  happiness.     Ilannlnn^-'  '  -  —'■'' 
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external  world.  We  may  admit,  and  have  admitted,  that  happi- 
ness is  partly  within  ourselves  —  that  the  first  factor  of  hap- 
piness involves  the  qualities  of  the  individual,  and  we  may 
further  admit  that  an  attempt  to  discover  means  of  gratifying 
every  desiro  which  by  any  memlier  of  the  present  or  future  gen- 
erations might  be  felt,  would  be  quite  futile.  But  is  it  not  pos- 
sible to  discover  some  caudal  relations  between  human  environ- 
ment and  happiness  so  general  in  tlioir  application  as  to  make 
the  presumable  total  surplus  greater  by  acting  upon  them  than 
by  ignoring  them?  If  so,  then  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine useful  acts  are  thereby  fulfilled  and  it  will  be  more  useful 
to  act  upon  our  knowledge  of  such  relations  tlian  not  to  act 
upon  it.  That  is,  it  will  be  of  use  to  consider  the  second  factor 
of  happiness,  viz.,  the  adjustment  of  external  conditions,  as 
something  which  may  be  changed  for  the  better,  ('an  any  such 
general  relations  he  cited?  Let  us  mv..  Out  of  1,1)00  men,  how 
many  would  enjoy  being  boiled  in  oil?  Answer:  0.  How  many 
wo\ild  prefer  health  to  sickness?  Answer:  At  least  Dlttl,  prob- 
ably more.  Ilow  many  would  prefer  riches  to  poverty?  At 
least  930,  prol)ablv  more.  How  many  would  prefer  consuming 
$10,000  worth  of'wealth  to  producing  it?  At  least  !)SU,  prob- 
ably more.  If  it  is  admitted  that  these  answers  are  correct, 
then  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  general  rules  concerning  the 
relation  of  man  and  his  environment  wliich  it  is  better  to  ob- 
serve than  to  ignore.  TJiis  much  being  acknowledged,  our  next 
step  is  to  attempt  to  discover  them. 

Could  all  individuals  be  so  modified  by  inheritance  and  edu- 
cation as  to  attain  perfect  adaptability,  the  questions  dl.seussed 
in  this  chapter  would  be  of  no  human  interest.  If  would  only 
be  necessary  to  consider  what  means  would  be  best  adapted  to 
maintaining  the  gn'atest  population,  for  a  perfiTtly  adapted 
individual  would  be  one  capable  of  being  as  happy  as  his  ca- 
pacity for  happiness  would  permit,  irrespective  of  external  con- 
ditions. Such  a  being  would  be  independent  of  his  environment 
and  no  adjustments  other  than  those  for  the  mere  maintenance 
of  sentiency,  that  is  of  life,  would  be  required  to  secure  max- 
imum efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  were  external  conditions 
always  perfectly  adapted  to  the  desires  of  individuals,  could  all 
persons  gratify  their  wants  by  merely  wishing  or  commanding 
that  they  be  gratified,  were  they  in  the  position  of  Aladdin  with 
his  lamp,  it  would  be  ofjually  unnecessary  to  seek  the  conditions 
of  maximum  eflScieney  of  adaptation  —  mere  existence  would 
supply  them.     Perfect  adaptability  by  either  means,  however. 
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cBnnot  be  attained.  Men  cannot  in  every  contingency  adapt 
their  deeires  to  their  means  of  attainnienf,  or  adapt  the  means 
of  attainment  to  their  defines.  Hence  the  queetion  of  improv- 
ing the  adjUBtnient  of  man  and  his  environment  —  of  adapting 
hie  means  of  attainment  to  his  desires  and  i-ice  versa,  becomes 
of  human  interest. 

A  clear  comprelienBion  of  this  Bubjeet  reqiurew  that  wo  eslnh- 
lis!i  the  foundations  of  a  nomenclatun"  adiiptcd  to  its  (>\pr(.'>isinn. 
Hence  the  inmiediale  object  of  our  attention  muM  lie  thi'  diiTer- 
entiation  of  a  number  of  important  objwts  of  I'spiTiurn'r  into 
ehifises;  and  the  selection  of  suitable  ternii'  bv  which  to  Oi«- 
ignatfi  them.  This  esaential  riigrpsdinn  hvirtf;  ilivpiw.'d  of,  we 
may  return  to  the  eon  si  deration  of  the  lawti  of  natun'  and  of 
human  nature  upon  which  efficiency  of  adaptjilidii  dcpcndt*,  with  ■ 
an  increased  power  of  comprehending  them, 

As  long  as  a  being  ia  capable  of  vnluntarv  m-U  )\f  uiiist  com- 
mit  them.  Whothcr  his  attitude  lie  arUsr  or  \M-^hr:  n-|irtiirr 
he  directs  his  body  or  mind  to  active  I'lforl  «v  ;ih-t;iins  Huti'- 
from,  80  long  as  his  mental  or  physiiid  st:itc  is  Milmitarily  :i" 
Bumcd,  he  commits  a  voluntary  aet.  hiailinn.  if  the  iv.-iiU  of 
volition,  is  as  much  a  voluntary  iu-t  as  iutinn.  Ilnice  we  iiiMt 
Bay  that  the  waking  life  of  a  huniiin  liciiii;  (iiii.-jsls  of  a  sui'ns- 
Bton  of  voluntary  acts.  The  exceptions  to  this  diciinu  an-  loo 
infrequent  to  merit  discussion. 

Voluntary  acts  may  be  divided  into  (1)  r.irful.  (■.')  I'si- 
less.  It  is  scarcely  neeessarv  to  ri'iiiiuk  tluit  tlir  only  intrnst 
men  can  have  in  the  second  clans  of  ii['ts  is  th.it  iiiiplii'd  in  lU'- 
quiring  means  of  avoiding  them.  Tsid'id  ;uls  may  lu'  divirlod 
into  (1)  Consumptive  acts,  or  those  wliosi>  iniiitriliiiti'  n  ^uli  is 
designed  to  be  an  increase  of  happiness,  or  ;i  dn lm-..'  of  uw- 

happiness.     (2)   Productive  acts,  or  tlio<i>  whii-i>  i ■,■  ,,i-   1,-,^ 

remote  result  is  designed  to  be  an  inere^isc  of  hii|i]iirM  --  -'v  i!.- 
crease  of  unhappiness.  Another  name  for  jirodin  ii\i'  ^i.  i-  i- 
labor.  Between  the  consumptive  act  of  ;iii  indi\iilii^il  .nul  tin' 
alteration  of  happiness  it  is  designed  to  cIViTt,  llinv  iiiiiivm- 
no  other  voluntary  act.  Consumptive  acts  ni.-iy  ln'  iliu.I--,!  inin 
(1)  Those  designed  to  affect  the  individual  coiiiniiiiih-  tli'iu. 
egotistic  consumption.  (2)  Those  desifini'd  to  .ill'.ii  mic  -n- 
more  other  individuals,  altruislic  cnnsiimptinn.  jiy  lli.-  uoi.l 
consumption  I  shall,  in  general,  refer  to  ogotistii'  iMii-iiMi|in.i(i. 
The  submission  by  one  individual  to  the  acts  nf  nUini-iii-  i  .>n- 
snmotion  of  another,  ia  an  act  of  eirotif^lie  eonsiniiiiiino.     I'oii- 
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signed  to  reault  in  a  surplus  of  happiness,  positive  conaumption ; 
(2)  Those  designed  to  result  in  a  eurplutt  of  unhappiness, 
though  less  in  quantity  tlian  that  involved  in  inaction  —  nega- 
tive consumption.  They  may  also  be  both  egotistic  and  altru- 
istic, and  both  positive  and  negative.  Productive  acts  differ 
from  consumptive  in  tlieir  greater  remoteness  from  their  end. 
One  or  more  voluntary  acts  intervene  between  them  and  the 
etfeet  upon  happiness  which  they  are  designed  to  achieve. 
Hence  they  are  less  likely  to  attain  their  end  than  consumptive 
acts  and  the  less  likely  the  more  remote  they  are.  The  imme- 
diate aim  of  consumptive  acta  is  an  ultimate  end,  that  of  pro- 
ductive acts  is  a  proximate  end.  One  produces  an  end,  the 
other  a  mean;!.  The  relation  between  consumptive  and  pro- 
ductive acts  may  be  compared  to  that  between  the  last  operation 
of  a  process  involving  a  auccession  of  operations,  and  the  first 
operations.  In  the  making  of  cotton  cloth,  the  weaving  would 
corresponfl  to  a  consumptive  act,  the  planting,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, ginning,  baling,  and  spinning  of  the  cotton  would  cor- 
respond to  productive  act?!.  Productive,  like  consumptive,  acts 
may  be  e(/otiKlir,  aUrimlic,  positire  and  negative,  and  likewise 
may  he  similarly  combined.  They  may  also  be  divided  into 
(1)  I'lcamnt,  (2)  Utipli-asavt,  according  as  their  immediate 
effect  ia  pleaaurnhle  or  not  ploasurnbjc.  Pleasant  productive 
acts  are  di.itinpuishcd  from  positive  consumptive  ones  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  one,  pleasure  is  incidental  to  the  act,  in  the  otlier, 
it  is  the  object  thereof. 

Examples  of  consuni ]>tive  acta  are  such  acts  as  listening  to 
music,  looking  at  a  play,  smoking,  playing  games,  travelling 
for  pleasure  (involving,  of  course,  some  proiluctive  acts),  read- 
ing stories  or  poetr}',  taking  medicine,  etc.  Examples  of  produc- 
tive acts  are  sawing  wood,  driving  a  locomotive,  painting  a  house, 
dressing,  peddling  groceries,  digging  potatoes,  forging  horse- 
shoes, etc. 

Productive  and  consumptive  acts  are  designed  to  satisfy  de- 
sires. 'Witliout  inquiring:  as  to  how  many  kinds  of  desire  may  ex- 
ist, two  of  import  in  utiliti'  may  be  distinguished  —  tJie  desire  to 
attain  pleasure,  and  tlie  desire  to  avoid  pain.  A  desire  the  grat- 
ification of  which  results  in  a  surplus  of  pleasure,  we  shall  call 
a  tante;  one  the  failure  to  gratify  which  nsuUs  in  a  surplus  of 
pain,  we  shall  call  a  nepd.  l)(«ires  may  also  bo  both  tastes  and 
needs.  Any  means,  other  than  an  act,  which  may  he  employed 
to  attain  a  snrphia  of  pleasure,  we  shall  call  a  positive  desider- 
atum.   Any  means,  other  than  an  act,  whicli  may  be  employed  to 
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ni;!l\('   iiHii    wiIIihl:    !<•   MiiiilMt'   >(>iti« 
siiiut*'  ircd/Hi.     W'c  shall  fr(M|ii('ntl; 
it  was  equivalent  to  demiernia,  boca 
will   result   in   no  misunderstanding 
pacity  for  pleasure,  education,  etc., 
erata. 

Now  among  external  desiderata  t 
little  or  no  adjustment  in  order  to 
they  require  no  productive  acts  —  no 
consumption ;  there  are  others  whicl 
distinguish   between   these.     Any   ext 
when  unmodified  except  in  locality, 
sumptive  acts,  w^e  shall  call  a  complet 
external  desiderata  we  shall  call  inron 
enly  bodies,  air,  water,  scenes  of  nat\ 
fruits  and  flowers  produced  s])ontanooi 
pies   of   natural   complete   drsijrndd. 
perfumes,  pictures,  interesting  books, 
examples  of  artificial  complete  desidcra* 
water-powers  and  raw  materials  and  n 
are  examples  of  natural  in  complete  di 
per  wire,  bricks,  boards,  machinery,  f 
elaborated  materials    of  production  in 
artificial    incomplete    desiderata.     Tw 
classification   of  external   desiderata   ii 
plete  must  be  noticed.     First,  the  dis 
not  sharp  becaiiso  almost  anv  object  ii 
cumstances,   he   utilized   (llrcctlv    in   <-'^ 
classi  fu^'l 
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are  not  utilizable  exclusively  in  production,  nor  complete  desid- 
erata in  consumption. 

Productive  acts  may  bo  tnlemal  or  external.  Thouglit  for 
the  purpose  of  adapting  means  to  ends  is  an  example  of  internal 
productivity.  E.\ternal  production  is  eitlier:  (1)  LocaHzatiott, 
tlie  alteration  of  the  position  of  material  bodies  or  substances 
with  relation  to  the  earth;  or  (2)  Manijmlatiofi,  the  alteration 
of  the  position  of  material  bodies  or  substances  with  relation  to 
otiier  bodies  or  substances.  Transportation  industries  afford 
examples  of  localization;  manufacturing  industries,  of  manipu- 
lation. One  degree  of  localization  which  may  be  called  perfect 
is  not  a  productive  but  a  consumptive  act.  In  the  perfect 
localization  of  a  complete  desideratum,  the  organization  of  some 
sentient  being  is,  without  further  intervention  of  volition,  af- 
fected beneficially.  An  apple  is  a  complete  desideratum.  It 
is  perfectly  localized  when  it  is  bitten,  and  not  nntil  then.  Thus 
any  act  which  causes  &  complete  desideratum  to  act  upon  the 
sensorium  of  a  sentient  being  is  an  act  of  perfect  localization. 
It  is  most  often  accomplished  by  changing  the  location  of  the 
desideratum,  or  the  being,  but  not  always.  To  open  a  door 
separating  a  person  from  a  source  of  harmonious  sounds  would 
result  in  perfect  localization.  A  desideratum  so  localised  as  to 
be  available  for  consumption  through  some  simple  act  of  an  in- 
dividual, such  as  a  movement  of  the  arm,  taking  a  few  steps, 
etc.,  we  shall  call  adequtiiely  localized. 

As  the  whole  of  man's  waking  life  is  occupied  in  acts  which 
are  either  productive,  consumptive,  or  neither,  we  may  con- 
veniently assign  names  to  the  fractions  of  an  individual's  or  a 
community's  life,  occupied  in  these  three  ways  respectively. 
The  ratio  of  that  portion  of  life  spent  in  production  to  the  total 
waking  life  may  be  called  the  producing  ratio;  the  ratio  of  that 
portion  spent  in  consumption  to  the  total  waking  life  may  be 
called  the  consuming  ratio;  the  ratio  of  that  porliou  spent  in 
neither  may  be  called  the  trasted  ratio.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  productive  and  consumptive  acts  may  be  really,  if 
not  nominally,  wasted  if  any  method  otlier  tjian  that  of  common 
sense  is  employed  in  adapting  them  to  their  end,  for  though  they 
are  demtjnecL  for  a  useful  purpose,  fhoy  may  —  iitiil  often  do  — 
fail  in  their  design,  and  tliis  occurs  most  often  tlirough  the  use 
of  some  substitute  for  comuinn  scn^'. 

Having  now  estiil>Iis!ied  a  unllieient  noiiieiiclatnre  to  enable 
us  to  discuss  the  subject  in  hand  with  clearness,  we  may  proceed 
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to  develop  tlje  principk'a  upon  which  depend  efficiency  of  adap- 
tation, free  from  iiny  serious  risk  of  ambiguity. 

Neglecting  the  rare  cases  of  involuntary  happiness,  ike  hap- 
piness cume  of  an  indimdual  can  nmier  be  on  the  positive  gids 
of  the  X  axis  except  when  he  is  KtujagKd  in  positive  con»umption, 
or  pleasant  produclion.  It  would  eeem  to  be  most  ccononiical 
then  for  men  to  confine  themselvea  to  positive  consumption  and 
pleasant  production,  and  to  avoid  all  uupleusanl  prodiu'tive  and 
negative  consumptive  acts.  Should  they  atteni]it  U>  do  tliisi,  how- 
ever, they  woulil  develop  a  policy  of  maleliL'cnt  aiti.'lcration, 
and  would  soon  encounter  a  situation  which,  amoufr  il;'  alterna- 
tives, afforded  none  that  were  positively  cfiu:^iim)itiv('  or  jilcas- 
antly  productive,  although  affording  milliouti  that  wen'  jiiit. 
The  world,  as  we  know  it,  requires  too  inudi  pnliuiiuarv  ad- 
justment—  its  desiderata  are  too  inconiplelf  and  tlie  la^or  n>- 
quired  to  make  tliem  complete  is  too  unpleasiuit  lo  nenuit  of 
such  perpetual  ImppiBess.  Since  unpleasant  hibor  and  negative 
consumption  then  cannot  he  altogetln'r  tiliiili-^licd,  it  is  iic\(  nf 
interest  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  iiiiiiidii^cd  ;  und  in  nnlci'  to 
lead  up  to  the  inquiry,  let  us  develop  a  l'un<laiiiental  ride  of 
conduct,  governing  the  relation  hetwei'ii  pvciduilion  iind  inn- 
sumption  which  individuals,  consulting  only  Iheir  own  inteiv>t 
and  using  common  sense,  habitually  eiii|ilny.  Suppor;!'  ii  sensi- 
ble individual  to  have  offered  him  iUi  allerniitive  iuvniving  A 
units  of  pleasure,  to  be  attained  hy  lirst  ein])Ioyiri;i  iiieaus  in- 
volving more  than  the  equivalent  of  iiiiin,  or  by  llie  sacrilire  of 
more  than  A  units  of  pleasure.  Would  lu'  reuiiid  it  as  an  op- 
portunity of  any  value?  Would  he  eonsidir  il  |iri'tii;ilili'  io  an 
alternative  which  offered  no  pleasure  whiili'vci':'  iili\i-inr.|v  imt  V 
Or  would  he,  in  general,  adopt  any  alfernali\i'  "liii-li  iinmiiscd 
relief  from  a  given  quantity  of  pain  only  by  Ww  riii|ilii\  inmt  of 
means  involving  a  still  greater  quantilyl'  CUarly  H'li.  nuli'— 
he  was  in  the  predicament  nf  having  no  brtli'C  ;:lh'iiiiiii\-,  '\'\f 
principle  here  involved  determines  our  ilecj-iim-  in  -,..1,-  .,\' 
every-day  acts.  It  tells  us  whether  it  ta  worlli  «liili-  u<  -.1  il-.un 
stairs  after  a  drink  of  water  or  not.  whelb.T  it  i-  wmli  i!ii' 
trouble  to  dress  for  a  given  entertainment  nr  ih'I,  uImtIh  r  ii 
will  pay  to  part  with  twenty-five  cents  for  a  ei^'ac  ^r  (ml.  \<i\i 
has  this  simple  nde  of  individual  conduct  ever  b.'.!i  [miji.>-. -1  ;i- 
worthy  to  govern  the  conduct  of  a  nation!'  If  iijil'Hi-.  ;ii-i' 
guided  by  the  same  rules  of  common  sense  thai  i:u\>V-  in. livi. di- 
als  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  couimonplnce  to  iv(|iiin'  ]iii.|in-;i| ; 

anrl    inrlporl    wo   irrnat.   admit    that    it    snoietinies    tiur^    ■■\\'\>\--    iLc 
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affairs  of  natioDS.  Yet  it  has  never  been  definitely  laid  dowo 
as  a  rule  of  action,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  acts  of  all 
communities  are  at  variance  with  it.  As  applied  to  the  problem 
under  discussion,  the  rule  may  be  expressed  thus:  if  tlie  con- 
sumption of  a  desideratum  produces  a  quantity  of  pleasure  or 
saves  a  quantity  of  pain  less  than  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
pain  involved  in  its  production,  the  production  of  tlie  desid- 
eratum is  unjust  and  should  be  avoided.  A  nation  guided  by 
this  principle  or  deliberately  recognizing  it  as  a  worthy  guide, 
would  thereby  be  adopting  a  rule  of  common  sense  uni- 
versally recognized  and  applied  in  every-day  life,  I  shall  call 
this  the  ruie  of  self-support.  It  should  be  tlie  effort  of  all 
sensible  communities  to  dispense  with  activities  which  are  not 
self-supporting,  Wliat  may  be  called  the  margin  of  self-support 
is  determinable  thus:  Suppose  one  and  tlie  same  individual 
to  experience  tlie  total  effect  on  happiness  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  a  given  dosidoratum.  lie  would 
judge  as  to  whelher  the  whole  operation  was  worth  while,  that  is, 
were  self-supporting,  by  the  rule  just  mentioned.  If  it  were  self- 
supporting,  the  margin  of  self-support  would  be  fbe  happiness 
equivalent  of  the  <|unntity  of  pain  he  would  suffer,  and  no  more, 
rather  than  forego  the  operation;  if  it  were  not,  the  margin 
whereby  it  failed  of  self-support  would  be  the  unhappiness 
equivalent  of  the  quantity  of  pleasure  it  would  require,  and  no 
more,  to  induce  him  to  undergo  the  operation.  The  first  is  a 
positive,  the  last  a  negative  margin  of  self-support,  Tbe  larger 
the  margin  can  be  made  (algebraically)  In  the  ease  of  any 
operation  or  industry  tbe  better  —  for  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  pain  that  an  individual  would  be  willing  to  suffer  rather  than 
forego  tbe  pleasure  involved  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  a  given  desiderotiiui,  the  greater,  nf  course,  would  l>c  the 
happiness  value  of  producing  and  consuming  it. 

The  value  or  desirability  of  happiness  not  being  a  function 
of  its  distribution,  tbe  margin  of  wlf -support  of  a  given  pro- 
ductive and  consumptive  operation  is  not  altered  because  fbe 
productive  portion  is  confined  to  one  set  of  men  and  the  con- 
sumptive to  another.  It  matters  not  wbetber  A  produces  and 
A  consumes,  or  wbellier  A  prodm-es  and  B  consumes.  It  is 
the  total  effect  on  liai>|iiness  which  is  of  consequence,  TIeiice 
the  mode  specified  of  dcleniiining  the  margin  of  self-sii]ipori  is 
applicable  to  communities  where  tbe  producer  and  consnriuT 
of  a  given  dcsideriitum  are  not  necessarily  one  and  the  same 
individual.     Now,  as  all  useful  acts  consist  either  in  producing 
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or  couHuming  desiderata,  internal  or  estemal,  it  ia  clear  that  i 
if  wc  can  discover  the  means  of  making  tlie  margin  of  sef{-*up- 
poH  of  act»  or  aggregates  of  aot^  apjiroacli  a  niaximuiii,  yro 
shall  have  discovered  flio  means  of  making  the  output  of  hap- 
piness approach  a  maximum,  which  is  the  object  of  our  search. 
These  means  must  coneiBt  eiUier  in  tlie  modificHlion  of  imli- 
viduals  or  in  the  modification  of  their  environ iiieiit.  We  have 
in  Chapter  C  partially  discussed  the  first  subject,  ami  may  now 
witit  such  syslem  as  is  attainable,  exaiuinc  Die  si'ciukI. 

In  the  following  discussion  we  shall  aasume  Hint  factors  (1)  , 
and  (3) — the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  the  a'nliciit  agent,  and  • 
the  number  of  agents,  remain  conslnnt,  in  order  that  the  elTiH^ 
of  variation  in  the  second  factor  alone  may  be  studied.  Usefuli 
acts  then  being  either  prodnctive  or  conHuiupliM',  iheir  tutaU 
effect  u[x>n  happineas  la  that  of  the  siirphis  ui  piiiii  at  ph>asurc ' 
of  production  plus  the  surplus  of  pain  or  iil<M*iiri'  of  fou.«uuip- 
tion.  Call  the  first  the  surphts  of  /inu/i,i l,„„.  ilir  M.ond  the 
swrplvs  of  consvmptxon.  The  iirst  will  llicn  !"■  i'i(ii:d  to  the 
duration  of  production  multiplied  by  ils  iivi'r;ip'  iiifi'ii-ity.  Tlie 
second  to  the  duration  of  contiumptioii  tiiDllijijJci]  by  \\<  ;iviTa,i;o 
intensity.  Hence  the  margin  of  s<'ll'-sii|ijn.n  nf  a  i-nmliiiicil  jim- 
ductive  and  consumptive  act  or  iinbistiv.  ur  the  :i.-si>iiilil;ii;,>  of 
such  combined  acts  or  industries  coinpii^id  in  nil  useful  mU 
may  be,  in  general,  increased: 

(1)  By  increasing  algebraically  the  avcn^'c'  iiiteusity  of  pro- 
ductive acts. 

(2)  By  increasing  the  duration  of  proihiitive  ;U'l-=,  if  ilie 
intensity  is  positive. 

(3)  By  dimiiiit^bing  the  duration  of  prodiulivc  iiil^.  if  the 
intensity  is  negative. 

(4)  By  increasing  algebraically  the  averni.'i'  iiil"ii-ilv  nf  cnii- 
sumptive  acts. 

(5)  By  increasing  the  duration  of  cou-ui(i|'ti\r  :iii-.  if  Ui^' 
intensity  is  positive. 

(())  By  diminishing  the  duration  of  coiiMiinpliM'  a:  I-,  if  ilie 
intensity  is  negative. 

While  an  algebraic  increase  in  intensify  will  ;i1m,i\-  inn.'^i-i' 
the  margin  of  self-support,  alteration  in  dinvilimi  in  ili,-  i!in-,- 
tions  specified  might  not  always  do  so.  Thr'  ri-l.iliu-  iluiMt  i-m  ■'f 
production  and  consumption  should  depi-ml  ii|irin  fl^rr-  r-'l.iliM' 
intensities.     The  mode  of  doterniining  thi'  iim-l  iiunomie  ratio 
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It  is  clear  that  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  first  factoi  of 
happiness,  tho  sentient  agent,  the  margin  of  self-support  may  be 
increased  in  any  or  all  of  the  six  modes  specified,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  educational  or  hereditary  influences  to  effect  such 
changes  are  special  cases  of  productive  acts.  1  shall  postpone 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  specific  changeg  in  the  first  factor 
to  t!ie  next  chapter,  confining  attention  for  the  present  to  the 
effect  of  changes  in  the  second  factor,  and  let  us  first  concern 
ourselves  with  proilnction. 

There  are  open  to  every  normal  individual  innumerable  alter- 
natives which  are  painful,  to  every  one  which  is  pleasurable. 
With  an  ordinary  lianimer  tliere  are  an  indefinite  number  of 
ways  in  which  a  man  can  inflict  pain,  and  intense  pain,  directly 
on  himself  and  others,  whereas  the  modes  of  using  a  hammer 
whereby  pleasure  may  be  produced  are  as  indefinitely  restricted, 
and  the  effect  is  indirect  and  remote.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply examples.  Voluntary  acts  unless  especially  designed  to 
produce  pleasure  are  not  at  all  likely  to  produce  it.  A  random 
act.  without  any  particular  design,  is  e.xeeedingJy  unlikely  to 
produce  pleasure  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  hence  we 
should  expect  that  acts  designed  to  produce  a  surplus  of  pleasure 
indirectly,  namely,  acts  whose  immediate  object  is  a  proximate 
end,  would  probably  not  result  in  the  immediate  production  of 
an  ultimate  one.  In  other  words,  labor  is  apriori  not  likely  to 
be  pleasant.  Not  beintr  especially  designed  to  produce  pleasure 
immediately,  productive  acts  are  not  likely  to  ao  produce  it. 
Tiie  antecedent  probability  thus  established  is  amply  conflrmed 
by  aposteriori  evidence.  We  have  but  to  look  about  us  to  find 
that  labor  is  generally  an  unpleasant  operation  —  that  its  in- 
tensity is  more  often  negative  than  not  —  sometimes  it  is 
strongly  negative  —  more  often  moderately  so  —  frequently  it  is 
almost  indifferent  —  less  frequently  it  is  positive  —  occasion- 
ally it  is  strongly  positive ;  but  the  vital  fact  must  bo  recognized 
that  most  labor  is  unpleasant.  During  the  working  hours  of 
an  average  individual  the  curve  of  happiness  of  that  individual 
is  usually  below  the  X  axis  —  more  pain  is  experienced  than 
pleasure,  using  the  word  pain  as  exemplifled  on  page  105.  A 
purely  productive  life  would  not  he  worth  living — to  him  who 
lived  it  oblivion  would  be  preferable.  That  such  is  the  opinion 
of  mankind  is  clearly  seen  from  their  expressions  and  acts. 
Inquire  of  an  average  man  whether  he  would  desire  to  live  again 
that  portion  of  his  life  which  consisted  of  productive  acts  alone, 
leaving  out  all  tho  consumptive  ones,  and  his  answer  will  in- 
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variably  be  a  negative  one  —  umially  an  emphatic  negative  — 
which  ie  hut  a  mmje  of  trotifying  that  tho  productive  portion  of 
life  alTorda  no  surplus  of  happinese.  Tlie  plirase  "  labor  in 
vain"  is  a  common  one,  but  no  one  epeaks  of  taking  pleai^un? 
in  vain.  An  act  which  causes  an  increase  In  the  totality  of 
hnppinpBB  —  a  PuccessfuUy  consumptive  act  —  can  never  be  in 
vain,  but  a  productive  act  can  be,  ami  often  is. 

Theologians  tell  ns  that  work  is  a  curse  impojiHsd  on  man  an  a 
consequence  of  the  origiiinl  nin  of  Ailam  —  (hey  represent 
Heaven  as  a  place  whore  there  is  no  labor.  The  continual  ef- 
fort of  mnn  is  to  devise  means  of  dispcnsini;  ivilli  tlie  necessity 
of  work.  The  development  of  labor-saving  uiachinerv  is  di-nra-iJ 
a  worthy  object  of  effort  Wherfi  men  an^  frei^il  IVom  the  ne- 
cesfity  of  work  by  acquiring  wealth  they  either  ceaw  In  work 
systematically  or  confine  tliemselves  to  pcrtnJu  kiiHis!  of  work 
which  are  pleasant.  No  one  ever  heard  of  men.  in  niiy  indus- 
try, strikinj,'  for  more  hours  of  labor,  i'\c(|j1  in  .'iTliun  rare 
cases  where  longer  hours  have  meimt  more  )uiy.  WlirrrviT  we 
turn,  the  unpleasantness  of  avernije  lahcir  licic.mrs  ai)|)iin'iit.  If 
work  were  a  pleasant  occu|>ation,  aw  >in\iv  Hnrtliv  -pn-itlators 
would  have  us  believe,  it  would  ln'  easy  fnr  vM'rvfinc  In  In.  hapiiy. 
Every  house  could  be  equipped  willi  a  (riMdniill.  m  smin'  iLjiiiiji- 
lent  device,  to  which  tlic  menibcrs  of  tW  raiiiil\  imili!  rcMut 
when  in  search  of  recreation.  Thi'vc  is  no  drnciiid  I'.n  -m  li  (]■>- 
vices,  even  among  flmsc  who  infoiin  u-  llial  Murk  i-  jovtid. 
Hence  we  must  be  sceptical  of  hlui  who  avrr-^  thai  lalmr  is  a 
good  in  itself,  for  were  this  so.  the  kind  of  hiynr  wouM  hi'  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.     Mill  remarks: 

"It  is  necessary  to  inehido  in  the  idea,  (n{  ]•.[].■■[■')  wl  -nIi  Iv  llii' 
exertion  itself,  but  nil  feclinprs  of  a  .lisaLMv.aM.-  kind,  all  l,.„lily 
inconvcnienee  or  mental  anno.vanoe.  cuiiiii'i'ti  d  wirli  tlir  .  Eii|ili.y- 
ment  of  one's  thoughts,  or  muscles,  i>r  biilii.  in  u  jiarii.idrir 
occupation."' 

Thus  the  unpleasant  character  of  averiiL'i'  kili'ii'  i-  a  im-lulnfi' 
of  ])o!itical  economy. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  work  which  has  In  hr  d..ih.  Ir  |i..  u..rld  \< 
a  dismal  bore,  and  the  alleui])t  hy  men.  woui.'H.  .ind  .  Iiil.lr.  n  !■■ 
avoid  it  is  perfectly  natural,  if  wmdd  hv  miini  i--..;*.  Ii'  (i\i,M 
on  the  unpleasant  character  of  nvi'niL'i'  lalmr  u.i.  li  ii"i  M  .it 
the  subject  is  badly  confused  hv  siuci'i'c  inil   -ii|mi  liii.rl  tn^i.il- 
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ists.  They  preach  perpetually  on  the  virtue  of  work  and  the 
vice  of  leisure.  They  exhort  men  to  labor  long  and  faithfully 
and  they  have  words  of  particular  opprobrium  for  him  who 
does  not  —  such  as  shirk,  or  loafer.  The  continual  necessity 
which  these  moralists  deem  themselves  under  to  exliort  men  to 
work  is  but  another  evidence  that  there  is  diBinclination  to  do 
it,  and  there  would  be  no  such  general  disinclination  if  work 
really  gave  pleasure.  So  successfully,  however,  hae  this  school 
of  morality  wrought  upon  the  conscience  of  the  people  that  a 
vast  number  of  men  deem  labor  a  duty  —  just  as  the  Puritans 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  deemed  all  aorta  of  unhappiness  a 
duty,  and  most  sorts  of  happiness  a  sin  —  just  as  the  ascetics  of 
the  Middle  Ages  deemed  it  their  duty  to  mortify  the  flesh  and 
renounce  the  world  and  all  its  pleasures.  The  modem  school 
of  morality  which  indiscriminately  urges  the  duty  of  work  ia 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  ascetic  school  which  urged  the  duty 
of  unhappiness.  No  one  who  clearly  understands  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  can  indorse  the  morality  of  those  who 
make  of  toil  a  fetish  and  deem  it  an  end  in  itself.  Work,  like 
anything  else,  is  only  nseful -or  moral  in  the  degree  that  it  con- 
tributes to  the  surplus  of  happiness.  The  only  duty  which  men 
have  to  perform  productive  acts  is  that  involved  in  the  obliga- 
tion to  achieve  consumptive  ones.  Production  is  moral  only 
because  it  leads  to  consumption.  It  certainly  is  a  sign,  of  no- 
bility of  character  for  a  man  to  be  willing  to  spend  his  life  in 
labor  for  others,  and  the  very  characteristic  by  which  we  recog- 
nize its  nobilily  proves  that  there  is  a  duty  to  refrain  from  work 
as  well  as  a  duty  to  work.  His  nobility  consists  in  being  willing 
to  produce  that  others  may  in  that  degree  dispense  with  pro- 
duction; his  willingness  to  forego  consumption  enables  others 
to  consunio  in  a  grciiter  degree.  The  fact  that  this  is  recog- 
nized as  an  altruistic  act,  but  confirms  our  claim  that  labor  is 
generally  deemed  unplcasiint.  Indeed,  were  tJiis  not  so,  it  is 
clear  tliat  it  would  be  no  sign  of  altruism  to  work  for  others  — 
the  shirk  would  he  tJie  typical  altruist,  since  if  labor  is  pleasant, 
he  who  foregoes  it  by  shifting  it  upon  others  is  doing  them  a 
service.  Supjiose  cveri'onc,  desiring  to  ho  altniistic,  did,  in  fact, 
labor  continually  for  otliers,  Suppose  that  A  labored  contin- 
ually that  B,  C,  and  D,  might  reap  the  reward  of  his  labor;  B 
labored  continually  tbut  A,  C,  and  D,  might  reap  the  reward, 
and  so  with  the  rest.  It  is  clear  that  the  hihor  of  all  would  be 
wasted,  since  none  would  have  permitted  himself  time  to  con- 
sume that  which  tiie  others  had  made  available  for  his  con- 
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eumption.  I  shall,  in  fact,  hereafter  prove  that  not  only  is  it  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in  production,  hut 
it  is  equally  bis  duty  to  spend  a  part  in  consumption,  and  mo^t 
important  of  all,  it  is  his  duty  to  continually  increase  the  dnra-  I 
tion  of  consumption  at  the  expense  of  that  of  production.  Men  I 
have  but  one  life  to  live:  if  they  are  not  happy,  they  may,  to  ; 
be  sure,  be  economic  factors  in  society  from  the  happiness  they^ 
cause  others,  but  the  unhappinesB  of  the  avera(,'e  man  woulS( 
involve  the  failure  of  eociety  in  its  only  useful  object.  His  duty  , 
to  play  ie,  if  anything,  more  imperative  than  liii<  iluty  to  work. -j 
The  old  hymn  exhorts  us  to  "Work,  for  the  night  is  coming'; 
when  man's  work  is  done."  The  eshortatinn  of  the  utilitHriaa' 
moralist  should  be  "'Flay,  for  tlie  night  is  coming  wiicn  man's 
play  is  done."  J 

AH  desiderata  save  those  which  nature  supplies  sratis  may  bfr* 
produced  only  by  the  expenditure  of  lahor,  Tlic  Imppinps-s  val- 
ue of  the  labor  required  to  produce  a  j-iven  (ici^iilcnuiiiti  wc  ^liall 
call  its  labor  cost,  and  shall  measure  that  cost  liy  the  ;iuii>iint  of 
pleasure  or  pain  involved  in  it.  Tims  the  iahor  cost  of  a. 
desideratum  is  found  by  multiplyin;:  lli.>  avcr;iL'c  iiu^'U^ity  of 
pleasure  or  pain  of  the  opcnitions  rc(|iiiiTii  lo  pioiluii'  it  hy 
the  duration  of  said  operations.  .Vu  hilmr  is  p^iu'ially  un- 
pleasant, labor  cost  is  most  convciiicniiy  mcisiiri'il  in  iiiitlmu- 
minutes  or  hours.  Hence  a  positive  blwr  cost  «ill  imliintc  :i 
negative  amount  of  happiness,  and  a  negalivc  hibor  co-t  a  pn>i- 
tive  amount. 

The  change  which  labor  accomplishes  —  its  prodmt  or  nitiouiit 
of  production,  on  the  other  han<i.  is  dctenriiricd  liv  thr  itnti:il 
and  final  states  of  the  system  operated  upon,  iiuil  is  iTi'l<'|i('iiili'til 
of  the  mode  hy  which  the  change  hiis  been  bni\iL'lit  ^liiiuii.  'rims 
to  convert  a  ton  of  iron  ore  into  iin  (■i|iiiv;ilcnr  nl'  )u:j  ir.ni  i-  a 
definite  amount  of  production  and  is  llic  siiiin'  jntimiiii  «liiitiv"r 
the  means  employed  to  effect  it  —  whcthiT  iiuolvin^'  tmnh 
labor  cost  or  little, 

No  general  method  of  measuring  production.  <>\ii[i|  in  lirm- 
of  labor  cost,  however,  has  ever  been  suLri;i's(i'il.  \\v  mi-hl  -:iv 
that  the  production  of  1,000  bushels  of  ii;its  w;,.  ■,  ,ii,.ii-.niil 
times  the  production  of  one  bnshel;  hut  when  ditl'.'irnl  ■l.-ir|ii;iiii 

are  compared,  labor  cost  is  the  only  useful  coin n   iM^M-nif. 

Unless  such  a  measure  is  employed  we  cannot  ns-i-ii  ;iiiv  hhmh- 
ing  to  the  statement  that  one  amount  of  proilm  limi  i-  ■_[!■<  ;i(i  r 
or  less  than  another.     Nevertheless  at  any  i;ivcn  [il.ir,'  ami  huk- 
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labor  cost  must  obtain ;  and  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  com- 
pare tliis  relation  at  different  times,  since  it  measures  the  ad- 
vance of  tlie  productive  arts.  Hence  the  antotinl  of  a  given 
production  I  stiall  measure  by  the  labor  cost  required  to  achieve 
the  change  from  the  given  initial  to  the  given  final  state  in  a 
specified  condition  of  llie  efficiency  of  conversion  and  of  the  pro- 
duciiie  arts.  Tliis  enables  us  to  define  the  term  efficiency  of 
production.  It  is  the  ratio  of  a  given  production  to  its  labor 
cost,  being  directly  proportional  fo  the  amount  of  production, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  labor  cost.  By  the  productive 
power  or  capacitij  of  a  given  individual  or  assemblage  thereof, 
I  mean  the  amount  of  production  achievable  by  him  or  them 
in  a  given  time :  1.  e.,  the  rate  of  production  of  desiderata.  The 
amovnt  of  prodiirtion  required  in  the  creation  of  wealth  is  the 
measure  of  the  amovnt  of  wealth  so  created.  Were  it  necessary, 
a  unit  of  production  might  be  established  by  fixing  the  labor  cost 
under  specified  conditions  of  some  particular  product  as  a  stand- 
ard, hut  as  no  such  unit  is  required,  none  will  be  established. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  uniformities  discoverable  in  nature 
and  human  nature  which  affect  the  efficiency  of  production. 
One  fact  is  universally  acknowledged.  Monotonous  labor  is 
more  unpleasant  than  varied  labor.  The  continued  repetition 
of  a  series  of  productive  acts  is  usually  disagreeable  and  pro- 
gressively so.  Varied  labor  is  less  unpleasant  and  is,  in  truth, 
frequently  pleasant,  particularly  at  first,  but  the  pleasure  of 
successive  acts,  e.xclusively  productive,  continually  dwindles;  at 
least  such  is  its  normal  course.  This  diminishing  return  in 
pleasure  to  reiterated  stimulus  we  may  call  the  law  of  fatigue. 
His  by  no  means  confined  to  productive  acts.  Its  operation 
in  extreme  caws  is  conspicuously  painful,  and  is  most  marked 
in  monotonous  occupations  where  the  stimulus  is  continually 
applied  to  the  same  set  of  nerves.  The  law  of  fatigue  may  be 
expres.sed  grapjiically,  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  (Fig.  J), 
the  abscissae  rep  risen  ting  duration,  the  ordinates  intensity. 
(1)  Re]iresentK  a  normal  and  maintained  pleasant  productive 
operation:  (2)  An  operation  which,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is 
pleasant,  but  in  whieh  the  pleasure  is  not  maintained:  (3) 
Heprescnts  what  may  perliaps  lie  considered  a  normal  productive 
operation:  (4)  A  purely  unpleasant  operation.  (1)  and  (2) 
represent  varicil  operations  and  would  be  typical  of  the  fine 
arts:  (3)  and  (4)  monotonous  operations  typical  of  the  useful 
arts,  so  called. 

The  fatigue  curves  of  most  productive  operations   tend  to 
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become  asymptolcs  to  a  line  parallel  with  the  X  axis  and  hplnw 
it,  that  iK,  tlii'V  fontiiiudlly  approucli  and  coiitlnuallj-  become 
more  nearly  parallel  to  such  a  line.  Obviously  the  curves  shown 
are  only  typical ;  they  merely  illustrate  the  type  of  curve  which 
the  law  of  fatigue  produces.  The  curves  of  productive  oiiera- 
tions  liave  many  different  initial  points,  and  vary  umch  in 
steepness  and  curvature.  Many  circumstance:i,  too,  may  make 
them  depart  from  the  normal,  but  thc-K'  dn  not  couiTrn  ni-. 
What  does  concern  U6  is  that  the  law  of  falij^ue  is  a  law  of 
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human  nature,  not  accidental,  oci'asiniinl,  i 
with  the  history  of  the  individual,  imd  lir 
cover  the  economies  of  ba|)|iiness,  we  c;\nn<> 
We  conic  next  to  the  consideniliou  'iT 
human  nature,  partly  of  nature,  whiiii  ; 
nificnnce  in  the  economy  of  production, 
of  decreasing  returns  to  bibor.  'I'he  firp;t  I 
diminuthlng  relvms.  It  hohls  a  conspicii^ 
economy,  and  is  the  result  of  two  condition^ 
of  nature  are  in  very  various  degrees  ad; 
ments  of  man.  Some  portions  rc(|uirc  u 
than  others  to  satisfy  his  ends,  whether 
correct,  or  merely  adaptive.  (2)  Man.  ii 
those  portions  of  the  available  resources  U 
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most  easily  adapted,  whose  adjustment  requires  the  least  labor. 
The  consequence  of  these  two  conditions  is  that,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  country,  those  which  are  most  easily 
acceBsihle  and  which  require  least  adaptation,  are  utilized  first ; 
those  less  accessible  and  requiring  more  adaptation,  being  left  to 
future  utilization.  The  richest  soils  and  mines  are  developed 
and  exhausted  first,  the  best  timber  lands  cleared,  the 
most  valuable  fur-bearing  or  other  animals  exterminated.  Thus 
progressively  less  well-adapted  resources  have,  in  the  course  of 
history,  to  be  utilized,  and  were  there  no  offset  to  this  diminish- 
ing return  of  nature,  it  would  become  progressively  more  diflB- 
cult  for  man  to  adjust  the  available  resources  to  his  end,  and  it 
would  require  progressively  greater  labor  to  adapt  desiderata  so 
as  to  produce  the  same  possibilities  of  consumption.  There  are 
many  modes  by  which  the  return  from  a  given  quantity  of  labor 
may  be  diminished  besides  that  we  have  mentioned.  Any  sort 
of  bad  management  in  industry  can  accomplish  it.  To  the  re- 
sult of  one  kind  of  bad  management  I  shall  confine  the  term 
law  of  dwindling}  returns  of  labor,  to  the  result  namely  of  the 
bad  distribution  of  labor.  Economists  generally  discuss  this 
law  in  its  relation  to  agricultural  operations,  but  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  such,  though  it  is  true  that  in  agricultural  industries 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns  stimulates  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  dwindling  returns.  1  shall  not  discuss  it  here  since  it 
is  sufficiently  explained  on  page  31C. 

As  all  econoniiflts  recognize,  there  exists  an  offset  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  which  may  be  called  the  la-w  of  increaa- 
ing  returns.  Its  characteristics  are  easily  made  manifest.  Sup- 
pose two  men,  A  and  B,  start  to  mow  a  field  one  acre  in  extent, 
A  equipped  with  a  scytlio,  B  with  a  mowing  machine.  The 
object  of  both  is  to  convert  the  incomplete  desideratum  of  the 
standing  grass  Into  the  less  incomplete  desideratum  of  mown 
grass.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  call  tJie  intensity  of 
labor  the  same  for  both  A  and  B.  Norninlly  the  surplus  of  pro- 
duction is  negative.  It  is  not  fun  to  mow  the  acre  in  cither 
manner,  \either  A  nor  B  on  finishing  his  mowing  would  feel 
gratified  to  see  the  grass  standing  again,  thus  offering  another 
opportunity  for  them  to  mow  it.  Now  it  will  take  A  with  his 
scythe  about  ten  hours  to  mow  the  field,  whereas  B  with  his 
mowing  machine  can  do  it  in  one  hour.  Hence  the  same 
amount  of  production  is  accomplished  with  less  labor  by  B's 
method  than  by  A's;  the  intensity  of  labor  being  the  same,  but 
the  duration  being  less  for  B  than  for  A.     What  has  caused 
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this  difference?  Simply  the  employment  by  B  of  better  or 
more  improved  machinery  than  that  employed  by  A.  Now 
a  eimilar  result  is  obtained  by  the  nic  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery in  all  iirts  in  which  it  is  introduced.  For  cultivat- 
ing the  ground  a  sharp  stick  is  better  than  the  umiidcd  hand, 
a  spade  is  an  imjiroyement  on  a  sharp  stick,  an  ordinary'  plow  is 
an  improvement  on  a  spade,  a  sulky  plow  better  than  an  ordirfflry 
one,  and  a  steam  plow  better  than  a  sulky  plow.  Examples  miglit 
be  indefinitely  multiplied.  In  our  day  machinery  is  applied  in 
most,  if  not  all,  productive  processes.  Tin-  ailjiistmeut  of  the 
environment  to  the  requirements  of  man  U  largely  acconiplislied 
by  its  help,  and  in  all  arts  the  same  result  is  iuconiplished  — 
the  productive  power  per  capita  is  continunlly  incri'a^L'd.  Thi* 
law  of  increasing  returns  is  obviously  a  dircrt  ofV^ct  to  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns,  the  one  acting  Iji  incrciise,  the  other 
to  diminish,  the  productive  power  per  capita.  The  more  rapidly 
the  resources  of  a  country  are  exploiti-d,  the  murr  is  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  ftinndiitcd  into  (i|iemiiini  inul  ihe  more 
will  the  productive  power  per  capita  diiiiii 
idly  labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced 
more  will  the  law  of  diminishing;  returns 
more  will  the  productive  power  jier  rajii 
relative  rate  of  speed  of  these  two  npposi 
productive  power  per  capita  at  a  given  tiiii 

It  is  worth  remarking  at  tins  |»iint  thjit  wlieieiis  in  every 
country  the  law  of  diminisliing  returns  is,  ;ind  diiciii!;  tiio  peri^'d 
of  its  habitation  always  has  lioen  ;ind  always  will  lie. 
tion,  the  law  of  increasing  returns  is  only  Id  upeml 
men  deliberately  use  their  brains  to  devise  ini|>rovi'iiK 
productive  arts  —  where  they  eTti|ilny  their  coiiinii.i 
bettor  adapt  their  means  to  their  vuil<.  prnxim^ili'  m 
The  better  equipped  they  are  then  with  ei>nnun!i  ..  n-. 
the  means  of  knowledge,  fheorctieal  ami  apjilii  il. 
operation  of  common  sense  supplies,  the  more  r;i|ir'll\- 
productive  power  per  capita  increase.  In  olher  whim 
of  increasing  returns  results  from  the  nppliinli.Ki  . 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  affects  the  indn^liii-  :>u< 
ductive  power  of  a  country  for  the  better,  is  dn-.i  i 
tional  to  the  degree  of  development  of  science  in  rh^i 
To  effect  the  most  simple  and  primitive  or  tli.'  im- 
and  modem  improvements  in  the  arts  the  same  ui^'iiln 
are  employed,  viz.,  observation,  and  inferemi',     Uin^n 
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the  pame  kind  of  niontal  operation  which  is  emplovod  by  a 
Watt,  a  Stephenson,  a  Beesomer,  or  an  Edison  in  devising  th« 
ingenious  improvements  in  the  arts  which  have  made  these  in- 
ventors famous;  and  the  same  kind,  indeed,  which  a  New- 
ton, a  Galileo,  a  Faraday,  or  a  Kelvin  uses  in  discovering  the 
great  uniformities  of  nature  upon  which  the  progress  of  ap- 
plied science  depends.  The  monkey,  the  inventor,  and  the 
Ecientific  explorer  or  discoverer,  employ  the  same  method,  viz., 
common  sense;  for  science,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  ' 
merely  consistent  common  sense.  The  monkey  would  never 
have  used  the  stone  to  save  himself  labor  had  he  not  known 
something  of  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  momentum,  though 
he  had  no  name  for  either.  Similarly,  Watt  would  never  have 
invented  the  steam  engine  had  he  been  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  gaseous  expansion,  nor  would  modem  electrical  inventions 
have  been  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electro- 
dynamics discovered  by  Ampere  and  Faraday.  To  apply  these 
laws,  or  any  others,  in  the  arts  it  is  first  essential  to  determine 
what  we  desire  to  accomplish,  and  second  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge made  available  by  science  to  its  accomplishment. 

It  will  be  of  service  before  proceeding  further  to  more  clearly 
define  a  machine.  A  printing  press,  a  locomotive,  a  derrick,  are 
generally  recognized  as  machines;  but  is  a  shovel  a  machine,  is 
a  tooth-pick  a  machine,  are  buildings,  stove-pipes,  bolts  and 
barrels  machines?  It  will  be  convenient  to  class  them  as  such, 
as  will  appear  from  tlic  following  distinction. 

In  the  production  of  e.vtcmal  desiderata,  whether  it  be  by 
manipulation  or  localization,  we  may  distinguish  between  that 
which  is  manipulated  or  localized,  and  that  tlirough  the  agency 
of  which  the  manipulation  or  localization  is  accomplished.  The 
first  I  shall  call  the  material,  the  second  the  machinerj/  of  pro- 
duction. Together  they  constitute  the  means  of  production. 
The  first  may  be  almost  any  material  object,  mineral,  animal, 
or  vegetable,  and  often  consists  of  the  undiangod  or  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  earth  itself.  The  second  includes  any  means,  not 
essential  to  all  production,  by  which  to  effect  the  manipulation 
or  localization  of  tJie  first.  We  shall  not  class  the  human  body 
with  machines,  since  it  must,  immediately  or  remotely,  always 
take  part  in  production,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  slmll  not 
class  the  eartii  or  the  forces  of  nature  as  machines.  But  if  a 
tool  or  instrument,  such  as  those  already  cited,  is  used,  then  a 
means  not  essential  to  all  labor  is  employed,  and  such  tool  or 
instrument  is  a  machine  whether  it  be  as  simple  as  a  stick  used 
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as  a  lever  or  iis  complex  as  a  marine  engine.  It  must  not  bo 
inferred,  liowever,  that  the  only  macliiriery  employed  in  pro- 
duction is  that  which  is  visible  and  tangible.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference where,  by  whom,  how  continuously,  and  with  what  re- 
lation to  other  processeg,  men's  acts  are  performed.  The  rules, 
policies,  or  plans  according  to  which  the«'  things  are  determined 
is  a  piirt  of  the  machinery  of  production.  The  policy  of  the 
division  of  labor  is  Buch  a  part  The  principle  by  whose  oper- 
ation the  place  and  functions  of  each  laan  in  a  productive  es- 
tablishment are  determined  ia  such  a  part.  In  short,  the  organ- 
iKation  of  industry  ia  a  part  of  the  niechanirim  of  produciiiin. 
Human  language  itseli  ia  a  species  of  machincrv".  A  macfiiue 
then  is  any  means  of  production,  e.'idusive  of  Ihi-  iniileriuls 
thereof,  the  human  body,  the  earth,  and  the  fnrco?  of  nature. 
This  definition  may  appear  somewhat  loose;  hvit  lor  the  pur- 
pose we  have  in  view,  it  is  sullicient.  If  tl.'iww  may  he  found 
in  it  I  believe  they  will  not  be  such  as  to  iiiviilidiiie  any  con- 
elusion  we  may  draw.  Machines  niny  be  divided  into  iiinlorMl 
and  non-material,  according  a«  they  arc  iii.ilcrinl  nhjirls  nr  not. 
They  may  be  employed  diroiHy  or  indirccdy  in  llic  proihution 
of  cither  internal  or  external  di^sidcral.i. 

Before  proceetling  witli  tlie  .'^ulyi'il  <ir  iiini-liiin'rv  it  will  he  v.\-W 
to  point  out  that  the  devclopini'iil  of  ; 
sarily  result  in  the  progressive  dr|ililin 
is  a  variety  of  development  the  clTi^t  ni 
dtinery  by  which  the  resources  of  a  ci.i 
able.     Examples  of  such   develnpnii'iil 
roads,  bridges,   railroads,  and   irrigul 
ment  of  water  powers  and  harbors  hv  iliTi|;img.  l> 
atmetion,  etc.,  and  the  clearing  of  laud  nT  -lni 
for  purposes  of  cultivation.     Tliis  kind  ■>!'  di'v.-l. 
called  preparafori/  development  in  dislim-lii'ii  I" 
the  resources  of  a  country  are  cau^^ed    fn  dimini- 
be  called  fin^l  development.     The  olij^t  I  .il'  |i(v| 
opment  is  the  construction  of  a  machiitc.  fr.v  :i  r 
gation  reservoir  is  a  kind  of  machine,  mid  a  ili' 
be  put  in  the  same  category,  since  it  is  a  piiilii> 
artificially  prepared  for  productive  pnrpo^i's.     I 
course,  preparatorj'  development  may- —  in  fint  i 
some  final  development,  since  stone  must  lie  <iu: 
roads  and  dams,  and  food   and   coal    nlili/ed   Iiy 
prime  motors  employed  in  their  consi  ruction.     In^ 
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into  a  primary  one.  TJiere  comes  a  time  in  the  clearing  of  a 
country  when  the  destruction  of  forests  to  produce  arable  land 
resulld  in  more  loss  than  gain;  for  lumber  itself  is  a  crop  and 
destruction  is  not  the  best  mode  of  harvesting  ii  Hence  the 
progressive  cletiring  of  forests  may  be  transformed  from  a  use- 
ful into  a  maleficently  accelerative  policy.  By  comparing  the 
two  kinds  of  development,  it  becomes  clear  that  preparatory  de- 
velopment is  an  application  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns, 
and  that  it  is  only  final  development  which  sets  in  operation 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 

We  have  a.^cortnined  that  the  law  of  increasing  returns  oper- 
ates to  diminish  the  duration  of  labor  required  to  accomplish 
a  given  amount  of  adjustment.  What  is  its  effect  upon  in- 
tensity? Does  the  introduction  of  machinery  make  production 
more,  or  less,  pleasant?  In  agricultural  and  certain  other  pur- 
suits, where  it  relieves  men  of  severe  muscular  effort,  it  usually 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  pain  involved  in  production,  but  in 
a  majority  of  cases  it  has  the  opposite  effect.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  manufacturing  operations  which  absorb  more  and 
more  of  the  world's  labor. 

In  the  primitive  condition  of  production,  each  man  or  family 
obtained  the  food,  the  skins  for  clothing,  the  wood  for  burning, 
and  the  materials  for  building  the  rude  shelters  which  served 
primitive  men  for  dwellings,  with  his  or  their  own  hands.  All 
that  each  family  required  was  produced  by  the  family,  and  no 
exchange  of  products  took  place.  This  condition  is  to  be  ob- 
served among  animals  and  is  called  individualistic  or  individual- 
ized production. 

As  the  ingenuity  of  men  resulted  in  the  invention  of  new 
articles  of  use,  however,  certain  individuals  confined  their  at- 
tention more  and  more  to  the  production  of  some  one  article, 
some  perhaps  making  bows  and  arrows,  others  making  no  bows 
and  arrows,  but  utilizing  those  made  by  their  fellows  in  the 
chase;  still  others  confining  their  attention  to  making  clothes 
or  pottery,  etc.  As  soon  as  such  a  division  of  production  had 
taken  place,  exchange  arose,  for  each  family  no  longer  satisfied 
all  its  own  requirements  by  its  own  activities,  but  only  a  pari; 
of  tliom.  To  supply  the  deficiency  it  produced  more  of  certain 
articles  than  for  its  own  purposes  were  required,  and  exchanged 
the  surplus  for  articles  wliicli  it  did  not  produce,  but  which 
other  individuals  produced  in  qiianlities  greater  than  were  re- 
quired for  their  use.  Thus  the  bow-niakcr  exchanged  his  hows 
with  tlie  hunters  of  the  vicinity  for  game  procured  by  them, 
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the  maker  of  clothing  Bimilarly  exclianged  his  product  for  food  ■ 
or  oUier  desit^ernta,  and  thus  tra()e  or  (.•ommcrcc'  arose,  and  bj 
bIot  stages  developed  into  the  Yast  and  coniplex  systein  of  local 
and  iDt«mationBl  exchange  whicli  to-<lay  oceupiea  so  much  of  tlie 
world's  attention.  I  do  not  propose  to  trace  the  course  of 
this  development  or  to  comment  on  tlie  rise  of  the  system  of 
exchange  throuf;h  the  medinm  of  money,  or  the  credit  system  — 
all  this  is  sufficiently  dlaouseeil  in  any  political  ceonomy.  What 
I  do  desire  is  to  trace  the  effects  of  tliis  system  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  macliiuery  sad  the  intensity  of  labor.  The  division 
of  labor  which  gave  rise  to  exchange  is,  in  modern  iudiisitrics. 
pushed  to  extremes.  Instead  of  confining  their  atlcutinii  to  the 
makiug  of  one  article,  the  operatives  in  modern  fiictoripw  make 
hut  a  small  portion  thereof,  the  co-operative  labor  of  niiuiy  such 
operatives,  each  performing  a  Beparate  funetion,  being  i-eqiiired  ' 
to  produce  the  finished  article.  Production  which  tlius  n^juire^ 
the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  perfions  is  known  ii.s  sorutlijilic 
or  socialized  production. 

It  is  found  that  by  this  method  the  snu'-^  niniilnT  of  oiienitivos 
can  produce  far  more  in  a  given  time  than  if  eacli  operativi* 
carries  on  a  succession  of  operations  ri'sulfirTg  in  llie  proiliielinii 
of  a  completed  commodity,  as  in  the  mmc  priniitive  mi'lliods  'if 
manufacture;  metliods  which  survive  in  so(iie>  kinds  of  jirndin-. 
tion  to-day.  Blacksmiths,  cabinet  makers,  and  jiiasuix.  for  e.\- 
aniple,  employ  the  more  primitive  iiictlimls  ami  sd  i|u  small 
farmers  and  fishermen.  Less  than  fhrcf  L't'iiernlions  w^n,  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  table  linen,  etc..  was  sjniii  and  wcni^n  at  Imnie. 
the  women  of  the  household  starting  willi  Ihc  raw  iiMteriiU  and 
carrying  it  through  a  succession  of  operations  U>  tin-  ii>ni|iletvd 
coat,  or  sheet,  or  table  cloth.  To-day  the  same  ii[iri aliens  are 
carried  on  with  far  less  labor  by  a  series  of  rnmpl.'v  marhine^. 
spinners,  looms,  etc.,  each  kind  of  machine  being  ailiiid-il  by  an 
operative  who  confines  his  attention  to  one  or  iin>ri'  m:h  liirie-  of 
that  one  kind.  The  machines  are  usually  powr-r  drivni  and 
largely  automatic,  the  duty  of  the  o|>era1ivi's  iifinL:  nn nly  tlie 
feeding  of  the  machines  or  the  periodic  pre-^siuL'-  '>('  ,i  Irv.  f  or 
pulling  of  a  cord.  Thus  the  o,>erafiv,.s  may  almn.i  I,.,  -.lid  (o  1„. 
employed  by  the  niaehines  rather  than  to  eniiilo\  ilnari:  ilu'v 
may,  indeed,  be  compared  to  a  part  of  the  ntarliiiii',  n  mi'  --r 
cam  whose  almost  automatic  action  lia.s  not  as  ul  hi.-n  -nili- 
ciently  simulated  by  a  mechanical  device  to  dis|irii-i-  wiili  iln' 
services   of   the   human    hand    and    brain.     ContimiMllv.    Iiom- 

«««.    4-l,»Qa  nana  in   tlio  nortopt  solf-diiffii.Ionnv  nf  Dm   ,.u^.-h;,.\.„. 
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are  filled  by  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  successive  opera- 
tions of  production  are  performed  by  gigantic  automata  which 
do  everything  but  thinlt.  The  result  is  that  modern  production 
is  generally  exceedingly  monotonous,  involving  little  muscular, 
but  great  nervous,  strain,  and  as  all  productive  operations  tend 
to  bacome  increasingly  automatic  and  self-regulating,  productive 
labor  tends,  in  most  industries,  to  become  increasingly  mo- 
notonous and  the  pain  involved  of  greater  intensity.  Division 
of  lalwr  tlien,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery,  while  they 
diminish  tlie  duration  required  for  a  given  amount  of  produc- 
tion, increano  the  intensity  of  a  given  duration  of  labor. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  industry  tends  to 
modify  another  factor  of  productive  efficiency  —  the  skill  and 
interest  with  which  men  labor.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  efficiency  of  production  is  a  direct  function  of  these.  Pro- 
duction by  machinery  tends  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  the 
first  and  to  diminish  tJie  second;  the  former  being  a  good, 
the  latter  a  bad  effect.  The  less  skill  required  of  a  laborer,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  such  as  is  required  will  be  supplied, 
and  the  less  labor  will  be  needed  to  acquire  capacity  for  pro- 
duction. The  Icps  interested  a  laborer  is  in  his  work,  the  less 
likely  is  he  to  apply  the  skill  he  possesses,  and  the  speed  of  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  product  both  suffer.  Hence 
independent  of  its  effect  upon  productive  intensity,  loss  of  in- 
terest tends  to  inefficiency  of  production. 

Let  us  now  define  a  labor-sarmg  machine.  We  have  shown 
that  labor  should  be  measured  by  duration  times  intensity.  Is 
this  true  of  labor  with  a  machine?  It  is,  but  the  labor  involved 
in  producing  and  maintaining  the  machine  must  be  considered 
in  the  calculation.  Suppoi-e  a  man  who  owns  a  spade  ha,'?  an 
acre  of  ground  to  turn  over.  Suppose  in  order  to  save  himself 
labor,  he  constructs  a  crude  plow  for  the  purpose  which  is 
worn  out  after  turning  over  the  acre.  Ignoring  the  labor  in- 
volved by  the  horses  which  draw  the  plow,  if  the  labor  of  making 
it  plus  the  labor  of  turning  over  the  acre  therewith  is  greater 
than  that  of  turning  it  over  with  the  spade,  it  is  clear  that  no 
labor  is  saved  by  the  production  and  use  of  the  plow.  It  is 
not  a  labor-saving  machine.  Suppose,  however,  the  plow,  though 
costing  the  same  labor  to  make,  has  been  well  enough  made  to 
plow  one  hundred  acres  before  wearing  oiit.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  labor  of  plowing  the  field  but  yhr  ^^^ 
labor  involved  in  making  the  plow,  and  this,  if  it  is  le!=s  than 
that  of  spading  an  acre,   as  it  obviously   will   be,  will   con- 
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Btitute  the  plow  a  labor-saving  machine.  It  is  clear  that  all 
repairs  made  nn  the  plow  will  have  to  be  calculated  in  the 
total.  Now  it  makes  no  difference  whether  A  makes  the  ma- 
chine and  A  iitics  it,  or  whctlier  A,  B,  and  G  make  the  machine 
and  D,  E,  and  F  use  it;  the  same  rule  applies.  The  labor  cost 
of  a  given  amount  of  production  by  the  emplovment  of  a  griven 
maehine  M  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  three  terms:  (i)  The 
labor  involved  in  designing  and  making  M  —  the  initial  cmt  I, 
multiplied  by  a  coefficient  {k)  represent  in;,'  tlic  frarlinn  which 
the  given  amount  of  production  is  of  the  total  ninrmiit  of  wjiieh 
the  machine  13  capable.  (2)  The  total  luhor  <-uA  of  f-puir-^  I{. 
multiplied  by  a  fractional  coefficient  (p)  iniliciiling  lli^'  j>ro[jor- 
tion  of  the  total  repairs  to  be  credited  ii>  tlic  ■i'nvn  iiirHiiuit  of 
production.  (A)  The  labor  cost  L  of  opcnitiu^'  the  machine 
during  said  production.  Calling  the  labor  cost  L.V.  and  ex- 
pressing  tlie  proposition  in  mathematical  form,  we  have: 

L.C.=  (k)I+(p)R  +  L 
If  this  quantity  is  less  than  tliat  required  had  IT  nni  hivu  used, 
then  M  is  a  labor-saving  machine  —  otherwise,  it  is  nnl.  It  is 
evident  that  the  machine  M  may  have  hwn  prDilwi'il  In  the  ll^.^ 
of  other  machines  M„  Mj,  M^,,  etc.,  iiml  tlie  U-vui  ]•.('.  tmut 
in  each  case  be  calculated  in  precisely  llie  r-i)nie  iii,iiiiii'v  ;is  tlie 
labor  cost  is  calculated  in  any  other  iiistjiiu''  of  |iriidniliou.  Tliur^e 
machines  in  turn  may  have  been  mndi'  l>v  ihe  nirl  ni'  uIIht  niii- 
chines,  and  thus  it  becomeo  clear  thai  tlu>  labor  losi  of  any  ili'iii  of 
modem  production  contains  sums  wliith  thu-I  lie  ercdited  !■) 
some  of  the  earliest  machines  made  hy  the  h.itul  ol'  m^ui  ;  hut 
after  going  back  in  this  manner  a  very  little  ili<l,iiiee  llie  -^uui-^ 
to  be  credited  to  earlier  machines  boeoiiie  nc,i.'li,L.'ilily  -inall.  For 
convenience,  we  may  call  the  term  (k)  I  the  ///.i/  term,  ilie  tenii 
(p)R  the  second  term,  and  the  term  L  the  IhinI  term,  of  ilie  l:il>'ir 
cost  L.C.  Many  products  cannot  he  made  :il  nil  vviilmut  llie 
use  of  machinery.  The  first  machine  for  makiti-  iln  -e  |iro,liu  1- 
is,  in  that  case,  of  course,  hibor-savinir,  whalever  llie  l,ilj.i|-  eo-l. 
In  modem  industry,  it  frequently  hn|)|ieii-^  that,  nw  iii^  |..  iln'  .le- 
velopmcnt  of  the  arts,  oh!  niacliines  are  re]ilaiid  In  ii[i|>ioii',l 
types  long  before  they  are  worn  out.  In  this  eoiilin-.  m  >.  tin' 
total  productive  capacity  will  be,  not  the  proihiiii\i'  i-i|Miin 
before  wearing  out,  hut  the  capacity  !>efore  in'iiiL'  ri|>lF.  1  il. 

We  may  now  direct  attention  to  n  distinetion  oi'  \\i,\]  inii>oi-! 
in  the  economy  of  happiness  —  that  hetween  the  .•■.  uU.  ul  -awA 
non-seniient  factors  of  production.  When  a  m;ni  I'mpln'.-  ;i 
machine  in    a   productive  operation,  two    faetor-   :\u-  i  Linil.ithil 
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to  produce  the  reBult,  the  man  and  the  machine.  The  first  is  the 
sentif.nt,  the  second,  the  jumi-aentient  factor  of  production.  Tho 
labor  cost  of  anch  an  operation  must  be  calculated  as  in  all  other 
cases,  namely,  by  the  equation  above  given. 

The  first  two  terms  (k)I  and  (p)U  are  the  terras  of  the  non- 
sentient,  the  third  term  I-  of  the  sentient  factor.  When  a  la- 
bor-saving machine  is  introduced  into  production,  the  first  two 
terms  may  or  may  not  be  increased,  but  the  third  t«rra  is  dimin- 
ished, and  diminished  in  such  a  degree  that  the  sum  of  the 
three  terms  is  less  than  before.  If  the  last  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled the  machine  ia  not  a  labor-saving  one,  and  is  not  an 
economic  factor  in  production  however  efficient  it  may  be  in 
other  respects. 

In  the  preceding  brief  discussion  of  the  economies  of  pro- 
duction, three  points  appear  clearly:  (1)  Average  labor  is  un- 
pleasant. (2)  Machinery  does  not  diminish  the  intensity  of  its 
unpleasantness,  but  (.1)  May  diminish  its  duration  without  de- 
crease, and  even  with  increase,  in  tlie  productive  power  per 
capita. 

Thus  machinery  viay  be  employed  to  save  labor,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  must  be.  It  is  a  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  production;  that  is,  of  increasing  the  ratio  between 
a  piven  amount  of  production  and  its  labor  cost,  and  this  may 
obviously  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  three  of  which 
are  of  interest  to  the  economist:  (1)  The  amount  of  production 
may  remain  constant  and  the  labor  cost  decrease.  (2)  The 
labor  cost  may  remain  constant  and  tho  amount  of  production 
increase.  (3)  The  labor  cost  may  decrease  and  the  amount  of 
production  increase.  To  the  qu(«tion  of  which  of  these  three 
policies  it  is  most  economic  for  society  to  adopt  —  of  which  will 
most  increase  the  margin  of  self-support  —  wc  shall  return 
when  better  prepared  to  decide.  Such  preparation  requires  an 
understanding  of  the  object  of  production  —  consumption. 

The  intelligent  understanding  of  consumption  requires  that  r 
current  delusion  be  dissipated  at  tho  outset  of  our  discussion. 
Dogmatic  political  economy  has  only  an  incidental  interest  in 
consumption,  whereas  real  political  economy  has  a  cardinal  inter- 
est in  it.  The  dogmatic  economist  regards  that  labor  only  as  pro- 
ductive which  results  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the 
destruction  or  dissipation  of  wealth  by  men  in  the  attainment 
of  ends  —  whether  useful  or  useless  —  he  calls  consumption. 
Here  is  a  case  of  verbal  emasculation,  and  it  affords  an  im- 
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preseive  example  of  the  baneful  results  of  that  variety  of  logo- 
mania.  Compare  tluB  immaterial  distinction  of  the  dogmatic 
economist  with  that  which  has  been  made  in  the  present  work 
between  production  and  consumption.  Which  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  of  service  in  expressing  propositions  of  interest  to  sentient 
beings?  Important  t^rms  should  express  important  objects  of. 
or  distinctions  in,  experience.  By  ignoring  tliis  maxim  of 
common  sense  and  giving  unimportant  meanings  tn  thuir  funda- 
mental terms,  economists  are,  at  the  outset,  beset  by  the  danger 
of  promulgating  propositionB,  tnic  perhaps,  but  of  plifjlit  hiiniiin 
interest,  and  observation  proves  that  it  i.s  a  d;iii;:i'r  lln-y  have 
been  unablo  to  avoid.  By  substituting  suc-h  riinnatirinl  jiroposi- 
tione  for  materia]  onea  as  a  guide  to  the  chihIul-I  uI'  Mirrdy.  tlicv 
have  hopelessiy  deflected  the  thought  and  p.iliiirs  of  inodrm 
states  from  the  path  of  common  sense  into  that  of  praetomania 
—  from  utility  into  commercialism.  Ix't  us  trace  their  mode 
of  accomplishing  this. 

After  making  their  arbitrary  (listinctiiui  h<'twi>i'n  jiriiihiftinn 
and  consumption  thi?y  proceed  to  iliutingui-^li  Ih'Iwi'iti  jmiduttive 
and  unproductive  consumption.     Tlias,  Mill  says: 

"The  distinction  of  Pro-iuctivc  and  fiir'nidiiclivc  is  ni>pli'Ml>li> 
to  consumption  as  well  as  lo  laliiiiir.  All  tin-  iiuinibriv  .,(  \\w 
community  are  not  labourers,  but  iill  ;in'  cnusuiniTr^,  itiul  r'nii.-mne 
either  unproductively  or  produftivily.  Wlmi  vir  lonhiUuli's  nnth- 
ing  directly  or  indirectly,  to  pniilurtir.u.  is  au  niiiin"|iiriivi>  i-nn- 
Burner.  The  only  productive  cnnsinjuTs  iirt-  iivnilui'lin-  laliiuiriTs; 
the  labour  of  direction  being  of  ciairsi^  iin-lm!)  d.  as  wil!  as  th;it 
of  execution.  But  the  consumptimi  ivni  "(  i-r'n\'i<-\\\i-  I:il"iunT.>J 
is  not  all  of  it  productive  cousumplinu.  '\'\uvr  U  liiiiimdiii-livi' 
consumption  by  productive  consutni^rs.  Wlut  tliry  i'.>ii-.iirjir  in 
keeping  up  or  improving  their  heallh,  .'^tri'Ut.'th,  mid  ciipiii'ini's 
of  work,  or  in  rearinff  other  pmrhictiv<'  liilnpur.-i-  !■■  -miiid  llirra 
IS  productive  consumption.  But  eonsiiuiptiim  nn  ]p|r:i-iivis  or- 
luxuries,  whether  by  the  idle  or  by  tlir>  niclu^i  limi-,  --idii'  pru- 
duetion  is  neither  its  object  nor  is  in  aay  \v:iy  ;ii|\riih  iil  i.y  ii, 
must  be  reckoned  unproductive;  willi  a  rrMi-\:i(i:>ii  jiLrliup-  nf 
a  certain  quantum  of  cnjoyuieiit  whiiOi  jjiay  !"  rl:i--L.|  ;iiiii.iiL.' 
necessaries,  since  anything  sliurt  of  it  wnuld  ui'i  !m-  .-iiiwi-ri  nt 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  of  lalmur.  That  aliai.'  i-  |ii...liii-iivt' 
consumption,  which  goes  to  maintain  and  iucTi>a-r  tli,  |.n.,lii,tiv,' 
powers  of  the  community;  either  those  Tu^iilin^'  in  ii-  •.ul.  In 
its  materials,  in  the  number  and  efficiency  of  ii:~  iu-i  i  iiun  ijI-  ■■( 
production,  or  in  its  people." ' 

iPrinciDlM  of  Politi™!   Emnomv-   Tlonk-  I. 
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After  dwelling  upon  uuproductive  consumption  and  the  labor 
required  to  make  it  possible,  he  proceeds: 

"We  see,  however,  hy  this,  that  there  is  a  distinction,  more 
important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than  even  that  between 
productive  and  unproductive  labour;  the  distinction,  namely, 
between  labour  for  the  supply  of  productive,  and  for  the  supply 
of  unproductive,  consumption ;  between  labour  employed  in  keep- 
ing up  or  in  adiiinR  to  tlio  productive  resources  of  the  country, 
and  that  which  is  employed  otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of  the 
country,  a  part  only  is  destined  to  be  consumed  productively;  the 
remainder  supplies  the  unproductive  consumption  of  producers, 
and  the  entire  consumption  of  the  unproductive  classes.  Suppose 
thflt  the  proportion  of  the  annual  produce  applied  to  the  first 
purpose  amounts  to  half;  then  one-half  the  productive  labourers 
of  the  country  are  all  that  are  employed  in  the  operations  on 
which  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country  depends.  The  other 
half  are  occupied  from  year  to  year  and  from  (feneration  to  gen- 
eration in  producing  things  which  are  consumed  and  disappear 
without  return;  and  whatever  this  half  consume  is  as  completely 
lost,  aa  to  any  permanent  effect  on  the  national  resources  as  if  it 
were  consumed  unproductively.""^ 

It  is  here  that  Mill  slips  into  hia  own  and  the  reader's  mind 
the  confusion  which  renders  the  science  of  economics  t.o  danger- 
ous, for  all  dogmatic  economists  from  Adnm  Smith  to  the 
present  time  make  the  same  error.  Mill  speaks  of  "a  distinc- 
tion more  important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than  even 
that  between  productive  and  improductive  Juhor."  What  does 
he  mean  by  "  important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  ? "  The 
latter  part  of  the  quotation  shows  that  he  means  "  important 
to  the  accumulation  of  a  community's  wealth,"  and  his  whole 
work,  as  well  aa  that  of  other  economists,  shows  that  it  is  deemed 
the  proper  policy  of  a  community  to  acciimulnte  wealth  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  This  requires  that  production  be  made  a 
maximum  and  consumption  a  minimum.  In  other  words  typical 
economists  confuse  productive  with  vsefvl  and  improductive 
with  useless,  and  infer  that  men  should  consume  only  in  order 
that  they  may  produce,  instead  of  producing  in  order  that  they 
may  consume.  Economists,  of  course,  do  not  explicitly  main- 
tain this.  On  the  contrary,  in  words,  they  disavow  the  doctrine. 
Thus  Mill  utters  this  pregnant  truth: 

■  Ibid. 
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"It  would  be  a  great  error  to  regret  the  large  proportion  of 
the  annual  produce,  which  in  an  opulent  country  goe»  to  supply 
unproductive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament  that  the  com- 
munity has  BO  much  to  apare  from  its  necessities,  for  its  pleasures 
and  for  al]  higher  usee.  ThiB  portion  of  the  produce  is  the  fund 
from  whieh  all  the  wants  of  the  comnuinity,  other  than  that  of 
mere  living,  are  provided  for;  the  lueanure  of  its  means  of  enjoy- 
mcnl,  and  of  it-s  power  of  accomplishing  all  purposes  not  pro- 
ductive. That  so  great  a  surplus  should  be  available  for  »ueli 
purposes,  and  that  it  should  be  applied  to  them,  can  only  be  a 
subject  of  congratulation.  The  things  to  bo  reprefted,  and  which 
are  not  incapable  of  being  remedied,  are  the  prodiKioiis  inequality 
with  which  this  aurplue  is  distributed,  the  little  worth  of  the  objecla 
to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  devoted,  and  (he  larjje  share 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  who  render  no  eq\iivaleut  service 

Had  Mill  followed  up  this  BUggestioii  nnd  sniijrlit  means 
whert'by  wealth  might  be  applied  pconnuiieiillv  in  the  prndiii'tinii 
of  happiness,  suggesting  some  renu'dy  fur  flu'  '■  jir'nii^iiiii-  in- 
equality" which  he  obaorved,  his  wnrds  would  liave  luu!  niini' 
force.  But  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  lie  inocrciN  on  tW 
implication  that  productive  and  iisi^fiil  ;iits  nrf  ideiiliiMl  iii,-ii'oil 
of  on  its  explicit  disavowiil,  ami  iiiodi-ni  wrihT^;  <>i  ][\<  ^ilmol 
follow  in  his  steps.  They  all  proceed  on  tlii'  nssumpli-.ii  llint 
the  distinction  between  prodiiclive  :)iii|  nn[in>diii'1ive  lalKir  nud 
consumption  is  important,  not  ojilv  In  ll^c  wciiltli  "f  n  ("iii- 
munity,  but  to  the  community  ilsrir!  'i'l..'  i:„\  is.  lti:i(  it  i^  i«.t. 
Of  course,  ceononiint.s,  if  it  nfl'ords  thciii  ;iiiiiisi>uii'i!(.  iin'  cnliilrd 
to  point  out  tiiat  labor  may  he  (Jividcd  into  Iwu  chi— m-^.  |ini- 
ductive  and  unprofluctive,  just  as  anliirujiohn.'!-!-  ;ir.'  eniiilnl  fo 
point  out  that  mankind  may  he  <lividcd  iiiln  iwn  ,  In--i-,  iIh' 
bewhiskcred  and  the  unbewliiskered.  Botli  ii->iArc,ilii'ii~,  Imu- 
ever,  are  of  that  class  of  propositions  wliiili  ;iii'  ukmh.  t.-iIhl-,  ii' 
true.  The  harm  comes  in  wnfusinji  ffie  distiiulr.Ki  tn-iunn  |ii-n- 
dnctive  and  tmproductive,  with  that  hclwrcn  u-i  IHI  ;irul  n-.j.--. 

It  lias  already  been  observed  that  a  purrly  jiumIim  i  k.'  r.\j-i,.||n> 
is  not  self-supporting;  that  it  involves  an  ■>itt]iiil  nl'  ii>i.i,'  |i:iiu 
than  of  pleasure.  Unless  the  intensity  of  iiin-^uitiininii  ilun  i- 
considerable,  it  is  impossible  in  a  world  in  whi^li  iiiiii  .Ii'miIi- 
the  majority  of  their  waking  hours  to  pnidiuliniK  lo  (n.r!,,  iln  ir 
average  acts  self-supporting,  or  worDi  wliile.  In  -n.  li  ,i  n.irl-l 
life  is  not  worth  living,  and  were  it  not  for  tin'   f.Mr  --l'  ili.irli 
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men  would  not  consent  to  livo  in  perpetual  production.  The 
definite  integral  of  happinens  for  an  average  productive  day  is 
negative.  Under  these  condilioni'  it  is  clear  that  practomania 
is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  de\;iation  from  common  sense  — 
a  deviation  which  society  can  ill  afford  to  tolerate. 

Let  ua  suppose  a  steam -engineer  to  have  practomania.  Sup- 
pose by  burning  his  coal  with  maximum  efficiency  of  adapta- 
tion he  can  produce  twelve  pounds  of  steam  per  pound  of  coal; 
steam  is  what  he  seeks,  and  hence  he  desires  a  surplus  of  it,  but 
he  must  use  some  of  it  in  mining  and  hoisting  hia  coal.  Let  ua 
assume  that  he  has  machinery  whereby  by  the  use  of  one  pound 
of  steam  he  can  mine  one  pound  of  coal.  By  consuming  this 
one  pound  economically  in  his  boilers  he  can  produce  twelve 
pounds  of  steam,  which  gives  him  a  suqdus  of  eleven  pounds  of 
steam  for  every  pound  of  coal  mined.  But  if  he  has  practo- 
mania, he  will  not  do  this.  He  will  reason  thus :  "  In  order  to 
produce  steam,  coal  must  he  mined,  and  the  more  coal  the  more 
steam.  Hence  I  must  produce  all  the  coal  possible;  this  may 
be  accomplished  best  by  utilizing  all  the  steam  I  generate  in  the 
mining  of  coal."  By  this  method  he  would,  of  course,  obtain  a 
great  accumulation  of  coal,  and  if  he  burned  it  economically  this 
accumulation  would  continually  increase;  suppose,  however,  ho 
paid  no  attention  to  the  economy  of  consumption,  but  so  fed  the 
coal  to  the  boilers  that  some  obtained  much  more  than  that  re- 
quired for  maximum  efficiency  and  some  much  less.  It  is  clear  that 
in  this  way  he  would  obtiiin  a  wretched  erticicney  of  adaptation 
and  would  get  neither  a  surplus  of  steam  nor  an  accumulation  of 
coal.  In  fact,  ho  might  get  a  deficit  of  steam,  and  have  to  buy 
it  from  some  other  producer  in  order  to  get  enough  to  mine  his 
coal.  Hence  an  engineer  with  practomania  would  not  only  fail 
to  make  his  steam  plant  self-supporting  —  he  might  achieve  a 
negative  margin  of  self-support  —  that  is,  a  deficit.  ttTiat 
would  be  thought  of  such  an  engineer?  Would  anyone  say  he 
used  common  sense  in  his  business?  Would  .Tustice  imitate  him 
in  directing  the  affairs  of  society  whose  business  is  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness?  Not  if  she  had  common  sense.  Political 
economists,  however,  invite  us  to  adopt  just  such  a  policy.  So 
far  as  they  consider  happiness  aa  an  end  at  all  they  reason  like 
the  mad  engineer.  In  order  to  produce  happiness,  wealth  must 
be  produced,  and  the  more  wealth  the  more  happiness.  Hence 
we  must  produce  all  the  wealth  possible;  this  may  lie  accom- 
plished by  employing  all  our  leisure  or  potentiality  of  happiness 
in  the  production  of  wealth.     By  this  method,  wealth  may  be 
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accumulated  mosi  rapidly.  Yen,  but  liow  are  we  to  get  a  surplus 
of  happinei^H  by  this  uietfiod  ?  Can  we  alford  to  pay  no  atteotion 
to  the  economy  of  consumption  of  wealth !'  Economists,  by 
completely  ignoring  the  eiionomy  of  conaumption,  leave  us  to 
infer  tliat  we  can. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  to  permit  productive  machin- 
ery to  stand  idle  when  it  might  be  emplnycd  in  [iroiliu-linii  is  an 
uneconomic  policy.  Suppose  thoHj  who  ni  i-i.  -,■ i  miily  in- 
strumental in  guiding  the  affairs  of  soci.i .  ■  ■  .  u  and 
economists  of  our  day,  should  regard  tlicin.-  ..  ■  ,,  i.  ■  ii..,ri;i;.'tTs 
for,  or  representatives  of.  Justice  on  earth;  h->|.i.ii.-iiiii'  lo  luT 
for  the  juet  nianagemeut  of  tlie  machinery  of  lui|j]iiins,-  pro- 
vided by  terreBtrial  conditions.  What  excuse  c-imld  ihcy  atTcr 
for  permitting  the  happinotis  prmhicing  niuHiiini^iiiri  —  Uw 
sentient  beings  of  the  earth  —  to  stand  idle  fu  large  a  part  of 
the  time  —  idle,  that  is,  so  far  as  Ihe  [irodiictidU  of  Imppincss 
IE  concerned;'  Would  they  have  a  better  cviisc  tliau  the  mad 
engineer  for  allowing  the  machinery  ui  their  chnrgc  to  emisiiiiLc 
most  of  its  time  in  produeiiiji  ^nmeliiiiij;  mlier  IIjjii  ih:it  vliieli 
it  is  its  object  to  produce;  and  if  they  oliered  i^'H'ir;iiiie  us  ;m 
excuse  —  what  e.xcuse  wovih]  they  offer  fnr  i,-iior:iiiir?  Why  i]n 
they  not  inform  themselves  of  wliat  the  end  <A'  .lu^iiee  [>.  Iprliip' 
they  attempt  to  seek  it.  Would  tliey  he  guilly  iit  mkIi  n  lr:ivr.tv 
in  any  of  the  common  alTairs  of  life?  If  not.  e:iu  they  uiVer  ;iiiy 
excuse  for  their  omission,  save  th:il  eiistom  h;is  si-dueei!  them 
from  common  sense? 

We  have  seen  that  the  margin  of  Mll'-sepiinrt  ni  ;hi  -.u  t  iii;iy  In' 
increased  by  one  or  more  of  thrive  I'lTnl-  u\»-u  i-.'ii-n;n|iti.>[i : 
(1)  By  increasing  its  intensity  al;!ehruii-illy,  f,')  \\<,  iiuiva-iiiL- 
its  duration  if  positive.  (:i)  By  rliMiitH-liifi;^'  ]i~  iliir.uimi  u' 
negative.     Let  us  consider  positive  ei>ri-iiiii|iniiii  I'r-i. 

As  in  the  ease  of  jinidueticm,  ci>[isiiiii|it:nii  iii:i\  l^i-  MLiiimiixii.iH 
or  varied.  A  ease  of  iiionotomnis  (■.iiiMiiii|i|ii>n  i-  i'|ir. -.  dii.l  tii 
Fig.  8,  (a).  It  resembles  the  siiiiihir  emN>-  nf  |. ;,.,:.,,  i,,,,,.  I.;u. 
of  course,  it  ranges  much  higher.  The  rur\r  -in. He  i-  imirlv 
typical  —  some  curve?  would  be  ^teejiei-  — oil  ii-  \iiiL.M  ,1^--. 
the  X  axis;  nor  is  such  a  thing  incousisleiii  wiili  ;.>  t-  ..('  [...-ihm' 
consumption,  since  sucii  acts  are  merely  those  il.-.jn'.:  \-  yv- 
duec  happiness^ — tlicy  may  fail  in  their  cli--i-ii.  t  v.rw  i.'i 
simply  illustrates  what  is  familiar  to  everyone.  ili;ii  ~'.w-~w- 
repetitions  of  the  same  cause  of  !ia]>piiief^s  nonnullv  r.-nli  in  :l 
progressively  diminishing  amount  of  hap|)ille^^.  ^,iii.)ii..M  is 
approached  relatively  rapidly  —  we  tire  of  lhiii;:s,     'riii:^  \-  inie 
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whether  the  eaiiso  continually  excites  the  sight,  the  hearing,  the 
taste,  the  smell,  the  touch,  or  even  thougl it  or  emotion.  Examples 
will  occur  to  anyone.  The  charaetorJstic  of  human  nature  ex- 
pressed hy  this  curve  is  generally  referred  to  in  the  familiar 
observation  that  pleasure  palls.  Of  course,  it  is  not  pleasure, 
but  consumptive  acts,  which  pall.  Pleasure  is  always  pieasur- 
able;  but  the  reiteration  of  the  same  cause  of  pleasure  does  not 
continue  to  produce  the  same  pleiisiirahie  effect.  This  is  what 
people  mean  when  they  say  they  are  tired  of  ]ilcasure  —  they  are 
not  tired  of  pleasure,  but  of  a  particular  cause  of  it.  If  they 
1  certain  cause  of  pleasure  for  one  normally  perhaps  a 

Fatiovc  Cukves  of  CossiTMpnoH. 

Consecutive  consumptive  hours 
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Fig.8. 

cause  of  piiiii,  it  is  commonly  because,  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstaiues.  the  second  cause  gives  them  more  pleasure  than 
the  firpt,  tlioufih  normally  the  reverse  is  true. 

When  the  causes  of  pliiisurc  arc  varied  — when  different  kinds 
of  pleasure  succeed  one  another,  instead  of  the  same  kind,  the 
diminishing  return  in  pleasure  is  less  marked.  Satiation  is  ap- 
proached less  rapidly.  Curve  (1)  in  Fig.  8  n-pn-sents  such  a 
Bueeession  of  consumptive  acts,  though  the  intensity  is  too  great 
to  he  typical. 

Of  course,  a  succession  of  pleasures  might  produce  all  sorts  of 
fluctuations  in  a  curve.     That  shown  is  intended  to  represent 
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eimply  the  effect  of  a  BUceesBJon  of  varied  positive  conauuip- 
tive  acts,  whicli.  if  experienced  separately,  would  produce  Ihc 
■  flame  average  intensity  of  pleasure.  It  is  intended  in  ex- 
press the  fact  that  even  varied  pleasures  pall,  thougli  less 
rapidly  than  monotonouB  ones.  Indeed,  it  is  a  familiar  obeerva- 
tion  that  we  appreciate  pleasure  more  keenly  after  a  period  of 
indifference,  or  of  pain.  Here  again  wo  mean  that  the  same  act 
or  eause  will  produce  more  pleasure  when  preceded  by  pain  than 
wiien  preceded  by  pleasure.  We  appreciate  the  oause  more 
keenly  —  not  the  plmswrt  more  keenly.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
Bay  thqt  the  same  pleaeure  gives  us  more  or  less  ])Ieafiurc  than  it 
gives.  This  would  be  a  contradiction,  since  it  would  be  saying 
a  pleasure  was  greater  or  lesa  than  itself.  What  we  nieiin  is  that 
the  same  cause  of  pleasure  yields  more  plea.sure  in  tfip  first  case 
than  in  the  second.  The  characteristic  of  huiiiiin  luiliiro  tim^ 
espressed  has  led  some  phiJosophers  to  a  very  iili-in'-l  'Inrlrini'  — 
the  doctrine,  namely,  that  pleasure  is  iiiipiir-^ilili'  uiilniui  ji;iin. 
or  pain  without  pleasure.  They  tell  uj:  tlcii  lln-  (nii-  is  \-fi--vz- 
hized  simply  by  contrast  with  the  other.  Were  tliis  true  it  would 
be  impossible  to  experience  either,  for  when  slioiild  wc  Iteyin? 
A  newly  bom  infant  could  fwl  no  pain  because  it  had  n<it  al- 
ready felt  pleasure;  it  could  feel  no  plciisuiv  liecinisc  it  had  not 
already  felt  pain.  Thus  it  could  not  bi'triii  to  feel  citlier.  Tliere- 
fore,  it  could  never  feel  either.  The  notion  that  scaiiliofr  water 
would  not  hurt  a  person  who  had  not  felt  )>li';isiire  is  a  hi^dily 
speculative  one.  Despite  the  absiinlity  of  the  tlnclrine,  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  maintiiiii  tlic  ln'iiefKciKv  of  pain  on 
the  ground  that  without  it  we  could  huve  no  phiiMirc,  nnd  tlius 
convince  themselves  tliat  tlie  way  to  es{'apc  ln'iiij:  mi^'riilile  is  to 
be  miserable. 

Another  doctrine  allied  to  this  one  is  tlint  known  •^>  tlii>  l;nv  of 
compensation  —  the  notion  that  by  some  (K'chIi  |iriiii— •  m-  hiIht. 
the  pain  and  pleasure  in  the  life  of  eacli  iiidivichml  liiil^iitic  «w 
another,  and  the  same  surplus  of  happiness  —  pn-iiivr  nr  riomi- 
tive — -is  attained,  however  we  may  attempt  to  mIIit  ii.  Thi^  j-  :i 
famous  view  of  Emerson,  thongh  true  to  i|ii>  iilr.ilj-m  uT  .ili- 
Bcurity,  he  docs  not  state  it  thus  definitely.  }\f  s.mh-  t"  fCL'iiid 
it  as  a  sort  of  law  of  nature  and  attempts  to  pstnbii-li  ii  bv  lii.' 
inductive  method,  handling  that  method  much  iis  ii  hi"l-iiin'iiT 
would  handle  a  scalpel.  That  compensatiim  is  fici|itiiitl\  t"  be 
observed  in  the  world  there  is  no  need  to  deny.  Imt  ih.n  ii  i- 
universal,  or  even  common,  there  is  no  roasfin  In  lii.|i,\,  .  Tin- 
doctrine  simply  leads  to  fatalism,  for  if  such  an  iiu'ViHiildi.'  n- 
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latioD  between  pleapure  and  pain  exists,  then,  indeed,  it  is 
useless  for  man  to  attempt  the  betterment  of  bis  own  condition 
or  that  of  his  fellows;  for  should  he  surcced  in  eliminating  a 
certain  amount  of  pain,  he  would,  pcrforco,  have  eliminated  its 
equivalent  of  pleasure  at  the  same  time,  and  should  he  succeed 
in  producing  a  given  amount  of  pleasure,  it  would  be  of  no 
service,  since  in  so  doing,  he  must  produce  its  equivalent  of 
pain.  Fortunately  we  do  not  need  to  regard  these  speculations 
seriously  —  they  are  not  derived  from  experience,  but  have  been 
suggested  by  the  general  effect  of  pain  in  increasing  our  sensi- 
tiveness to  pleasurable  stimuli,  and  the  corresponding  effect  of 
pleasure  in  increasing  our  sensitiveness  to  painful  stimuli. 

The  two  lawn,  or  rather  two  examples  of  the  same  law,  we 
have  noticed,  may  be  called  the  fatigue  taws  of  nionotonovs  and 
varied  consumption  respectively;  they  correspond  closely  to  the 
similar  laws  of  fatigue  of  production,  and,  indeed,  result  from 
the  same  characteristic  of  the  nervous  system  —  a  docreasingly 
pleasurable,  or  increasingly  painful,  reaction  (o  successive 
stimuli,  the  change  being  more  rapid  in  the  case  of  similar  than 
of  dissimilar  stimuli. 

When  we  approach  negative  consumption,  matters  are  not  so 
simple  and  there  are  no  laws  of  production  corresponding,  since 
negative  production  could  only  mean  destruction  —  a  process  of 
maladjustment  instead  of  adjustment,  retarding  instead  of  pro- 
moting the  production  of  complete  desiderata ;  and  hence  not 
normally  useful  at  all.  So  long  as  men  have  needs,  however, 
negative  consumption  will  be  useful. 

The  first  point  we  should  observe  is  that  man's  capacity  for 
pain  is  much  greater  than  his  capacity  for  pleasure  —  that  he 
can  experience  intensities  of  pain  to  which  no  intensity  of 
pleasure  of  which  he  is  capable  are  equivalent.  For  example, 
what  intensity  of  pleasure,  lasting  say  for  one  minute,  would  a 
person  be  willing  to  exchange  for  the  pain  involved  in  having 
his  hand  held  in  boiling  water  for  one  minute.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a  duration  of  one  thousand  or  even  several  thousand 
minutes  of  the  most  intense  pleasun'  of  which  he  is  capable 
would  be  equivalent  t"  one  iiiinule  of  such  pain.  This  means 
that  man  is  at  least  several  thousand  times  more  capable  of  pain 
than  of  pleasure.  It  would,  periuips,  he  fniitless  to  seek  a 
reason  for  this  unfortunate  difference  in  capacity,  but  we  may 
incidentally  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  think  they  see 
"vidences  of  beneficence  in  the  opcrtitions  of  nature  to  a  con- 
sideration suggested  by  it.     As  already  remarked,  it  is  a  fact 
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pen  to  tl  e  ob  ervat  on  nf  anyone  tl  at  there  ar  nor  nallv  n  an\ 
thou  ands  of  wa^s  n  wh  ch  a  d  an  can  f  roduc  pa  u  n  1  mself 
or  other   to  one  n  which  he  can  produ  e  pleasure     The  av  raEO 

nten«  tj  of  pa  n  h  eh  he  can  produc?  be  uf,  thousands  of  t  me 
p  eater  than  tl  e  a  erage  mten«  tj  of  fl  as  n?  h  s  opportun  I 
for  pa  n  tl  u  not  onlv  tl  san  Is  b  t  II  o  t  o!  t  n  ^r  nier 
than  b  e  opport  a  ty  for  pleas  re  and  a  1  proport  on  tt  ^ 
Ban  e  in  kid  but  probably  less  a  lef^rte  bta  a  a  no 
other  sent  unt  I  nga  Can  we  appropr  afel  11  a  un  >  r~e  n 
1*1  h  such  a  ondiUon  obtains  b  ncfictnt  (.jn  «  perce  e 
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would,  however,  be  out  of  place  here.  To  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, whose  application  conBists  in  considerable  part  in  acts  of 
negative  altruistic  consumption,  such  matters  are  of  importance, 
but  in  the  formulation  of  political  preeepts  only  the  most  uni- 
versal or  marked  features  may  be  considered. 

Two  other  characteristics  of  human  nature  should  be  mentioned 
here.  The  effect  of  pleasure  and  pain  on  memories  and  expec- 
tations. It  is  not  always,  but  it  is  usually,  tnie  that  pleasant 
experiences  are  those  which  it  pives  most  pleasure  to  recall, 
whereas  painful  e.'tporionces  are  painful  to  recall.  Hence  the 
retrospective  effect  of  pleasurable  acta  is  an  increase  —  of  pain- 
ful acts  a  decrease  in  pleasure.  This  same  result  is  much  more 
marked  when  we  come  to  anticipatory  effects.  The  anticipation 
of  pleasure  is  itself  a  pleasure,  often  greater  in  truth  than  the 
realization,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  pain.  These  antici- 
patory effects  should  not  be  disregarded  in  estimating  the  pre- 
sumable surplus  of  happiness  to  be  derived  from  a  given 
experience.  Indeed,  no  small  proportion  of  the  total  happiness 
experienced  by  mankind  is  that  of  anticipation,  though  roaliKa- 
tion  by  no  means  always  follows.  Nevertheless,  exclusive  of  the 
effects  of  disappointment,  such  pleasurable  nnticipntions, 
whether  fulfilled  or  not,  are  an  unmitigated  benefit,  and  were 
mankind  denied  the  pleasure  they  afford  the  total  surplus  would 
be  much  smaller  than  it  is.  Offsetting  these  pleasurable  antici- 
pations are  painful  ones.  Anxiety  and  dejeetion  concerning  the 
future  constitute  no  small  part  of  the  sum  total  of  the  misery 
of  the  human  race. 

By  the  efficienct/  of  cotisiimplton  I  mean  the  ratio  of  the 
happiness  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  the  auiount 
of  production  required  to  complete  it:  so  that  the  efficiency  of 
consumption  varies  directly  as  the  quantity  of  happiness  and 
inversely  as  the  production  necessary  to  cause  it.  By  the  ron- 
siimplwe  pou-er  or  capariti/  of  a  given  individual,  or  assemblage 
thereof,  I  mean  the  amount  of  happinesy  achievable  by  him  or 
them  by  the  consumption  of  a  given  amount  of  wealth  in  a 
given  time:   i.  e.,  the  rate  of  production  of  hfip]>iiiess. 

The  distinctions  we  have  di-^cusscd  and  the  principles  we  have 
undertaken  to  establish  (for  so  obvious  are  they  that  to  point 
them  out  is  to  establish  ttiem)  will  be  of  most  service  as  guides 
to  political  conduct  if  applied  to  the  doterminatinn  of  the  value 
of  an  individual  life  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the  output 
of  happiness  of  society.  Tlierefore  we  ninsf  next  inquire  under 
what  conditions  the  life  of  an  individual  is  self-support  in "  and 
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by  what  laws  the  ruargin  of  eeU-BUppnrt  i«  governed.  It  may  nnt 
be  denied  that  it  is  of  more  importance  that  acts  should  be  self- 
Bupporting  than  that  lives  should  be.  ApIb  whidi  (ire  wot  sflf- 
supporLing  cannot  yield  happiness,  but  lives  not  self-supporting 
may.  The  life  of  an  individual  which  shows  a  HCKntivc  Biir- 
pluB  may  still  be  a  useful  life  on  account  of  wrvtcc  done  to 
others  — and  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  an  indiviiinal  which 
shows  a  positive  surplus  may  be  an  injurious  life  on  at-connt  of 
disservice  done  to  others.  The  acts  of  the  first  are  se!f-supporl- 
ing  tliough  the  life  is  not  —  the  life  of  the  second  js  self-sup- 
porting though  the  acta  are  not.  It  is  nevcrticli'Sf*  I'lcar  that  it 
we  consider  an  average  individual  —  a  fjiir  simipli'  tif  a  com- 
munity-—  that  his  life  most  be  self-siipiioi'lin;;,  or  the  com- 
munity will  yield  a  deficit  instead  of  a  purplus  nl'  liiippines^. 
Individuals  may  be  average  in  many  dilTering  ri'spcrtiJ,  If  the  j 
total  surplus  of  happiness  of  a  community  for  n  fiiveii  pi-riod 
be  divided  by  the  numljer  of  memhcriJ  in  tin.' 
resulting  surplus  will  bo  that  of  (ho  ; 
period,  and  it  is  an  individual  liiivin^ 
refer  when  I  speak  of  an  arrrafir  lii'lir 
such  an  individual  is  nn  idcnl  one:  thi'  h;i_  _ 
specifiable  member  of  the  cou\iuuuity  will  cninriilc  w  ill 
such  an  average  iudividual,  but  llic  iivcrniit'  inlcvvii!  i 
noss  of  all  curves  will  coincide  with  its  inti',;;nil.  .\  i-n 
whose  average  member  produces  ii  ucL'^itive  siir|iliis  (iii 
the  means  of  giving  rise  to  one  wliiiii  prmhK^'s  :i 
surplus)  is  entirelv  useless  — less  um'I'iiI.  iu  fiul,  il 
at  all.  A  community  of  frees  or  stonrs  woidd  >iil,l  ,i  | 
output;  since  at  least  it  would  not  I"'  ihl'^iIim'.  IT  w- 
the  margin  of  self-support,  over  any  |ii'}-ii>i|,  u(  ih. 
member  of  a  community  by  the  niiinlMT  nf  tnniilii-i -. 
obtain  the  total  output  for  that  pcriml.  ;iiiil  ii  i-  r.i  r 
total  output  of  society,  which  iuilmii's  ;ill  iiiKurni 
maximum,  which  is  or  should  bo  the  nlijv.  i  <■(  :ill  ,i,  t-, 
of  individuals  or  aggregates  of  individu;iN.  vli-iii'i  <■< 
of  nations.  The  problem  before  us  umy  mm  I.,'  -in 
Assuming  the  first  and  third  fiictors  of  h.i|iiiiii.--  c 
constant,  how  may  the  cnvirontiicnt  be  inl.jii-ic.l  li.  !■■ 
individual,  so  as  to  make  the  margin  of  seir-Mii'|"iM  "1 
maximum?  Or,  if  we  please,  we  iiiny  t;il<i'  iln'  :i\  r.u 
as  our  unit  instead  of  the  avenig"  inilividiiid,  nwA  \\«-  i 
which  follows  concerning  the  avenige  itiilivi.lu:il   m.iv. 
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Now  a  day  consists  of  just  twenty-four  hours  and,  on  the 
average,  eight  of  tliese  liours  an-  ^pent  in  slwp.  This  moans 
that  whatever  happiness  is  to  be  turned  out  by  the  average  in- 
dividual in  an  average  day  must  be  during  the  Kixtoen  hours  of 
his  waking  life.  Tliis  waking  life  must  consist  of  voluntary 
acts  and  they  all  must  belong  in  one  of  tliree  clnnses.  They 
are  either  (i)  Productive,  (2)  Consumptive,  or  (3)  Neither. 
The  third  class  of  course  are  useless.  Hence  they  should  always 
be  avoided:  that  is,  life  should  be  confined  to  productive  and 
consumptive  acts  exthisivcly.  Tlic  prnljjcm  thus  narrows  itself 
to  the  determination  of  how  life  should  !>e  divided  between  these 
two  classes  of  acts.  This  is  a  function  of  four  magnitudes:  (1) 
The  productive  efTiciency.  (2)  The  produeti^'c  capacity.  (3) 
The  consumptive  efficiency.  (4)  The  consumptive  capacity. 
We  have  already  discussed  separately  the  chief  laws  of  nature 
and  of  human  nature  which  affect  these  magnitudes:  we  shall 
now  apply  them  to  the  case  of  the  average  individual  and  ascer- 
tain their  aggregate  effect  upon  his  output  of  happiness  per  day. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  incjuire  first  how  happy  an  average 
individual  would  be  who  consumed  no  wealth  at  all  per  day. 
The  answer  is  easy.  He  would  be  neither  happy  nor  unhappy  — 
he  would  he  dead.  There  is  a  minimum  rate  of  consumption  for 
an  average  individual  below  which  he  cannot  go  and  continue  to 
live.  Suppose  he  consumed  at  this  minimum  rate,  would  ho 
be  happy?  Obviously  not.  He  would  lie  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, would  have  just  enough  clothes  and  shelter  to  keep  him 
alive,  and  would  he  in  almost  perpetual  and  very  keen  misery. 
Suppose  now  we  increase  his  rate  of  consumption  by  equal  in- 
crements. Suppose,  to  fix  our  ideas,  the  minimum  consumption 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  $50.00  per  year  and  we  add  successively 
increments  of  -lilO.OO  a  year.  Will  his  misery  be  diminished  in 
equal  degree  for  each  increment?  No,  the  first  increment  will 
diminish  it  more  than  the  second,  the  second  more  than  the 
third,  the  third  more  than  the  fourth,  etc.  Tf  we  eontinu" 
adding  increments  we  shall  gradually  increase  his  opportunity  for 
satisfying  his  needs,  and  wlien  the  more  imperative  of  these  are 
satisfied,  he  will  begin  to  gratify  the  least  expensive  of  his 
tastes,  A  point  will  finally  be  reached  when  the  definite  integral 
of  happiness  for  an  average  day  will  he  zero,  and  at  that  point 
he  will  no  longer  produce  a  negative  surplus.  From  this 
point  henceforward  each  increment  of  rate  of  consumption  will 
lead  to  an  increased  positive  surplus  of  happiness,  Imt  the  laws 
of  his  nature  will  still  operate  to  make  the  return  of  happiness 
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for  each  successive  equal  incremeut  of  consumptive  rate  less  Ihaii 
that  yielded  by  the  preceding  increment.  The  time  will  eventu- 
ally come  whea  an  increment  of  consumption  will  yield  a  verv 
small  return  in  increased  happiness  —  in  other  wordn.  it  will 
take  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  of  wealth  couKumption  to  otTecl 
a  moderate  increase  in  the  rate  of  happiness  production,  Tlii' 
general  tendency  to  a  diminishing  return  may  be  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  effects  of  adding  a  dollar  a  day  to  the  wa^cs  of 
a  man  who  already  receives  a  dollar  a  day,  ;ind  iidding  the  same 
amount  to  tlie  salary  of  one  who  already  reccivi's  a  liundred  dol- 
lars a  day.  The  return  in  increased  happiness  or  dwr^'nscd  un- 
happiness  would  be  much  greater  in  the  first  tlinii  in  llie  <c>cond 
case.  Or,  guppose  we  diminish  the  wages  of  both  liv  fifty  cents 
a  day.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  happiness  of  the  fir:^l  will  lie 
diminished  by  an  amount  hundreds  if  not  tbouaandn  of  times  i 
greater  than  that  of  the  second?  The  second  has  his  lucomt' 
diminished  by  only  one-half  of  one  per  wnt;  the  first  bv  (Iflv 
per  cent  —  yet  the  actual  amount  of  diminution  is  liie  same  in 
both  cases,  viz.,  fifty  cents. 

The  law  here  referred  to  is  ko  im]>"rl;int  that  we  cm  well 
afford  to  take  some  trouble  in  rendiTiui;  it  as  exact  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  will  pprjuit.  but  bcfnre  procrediii;;, 
it  may  be  noted  that  at  prcsi'tit  ir  will  be  best  to  ctnfino 
attention  to  hypothetical  rather  than  iiitiial  conditions,  bi'can.-c 
by  thus  dealing  with  definile.  tli<ut-li  ideal,  •V.iUi  we  >luill 
be  able  to  more  clearly  a]>preliend  the  cs-eiiii^d  rehilioiis  be- 
tween happiness  and  the  available  means  id'  altiiiiiiii;.'  it  tli;in 
we  could  by  an  immediate  discussion  ol'  llie  subjict  in  all 
its  actual  complexity  and  constijueut  conl'iision.  In  ad'iptiiis: 
this  course,  we  are  but  applying  the  method  n.-ed  in  1iie  in'c- 
liminary  exposition  of  any  science.  Tims  cvitv  w^irlv  on  llieo- 
retical  mechanics  is  engaged  in  the  discussion  .if  Hie  pnijirrlii's 
of  perfectly  rigid  or  elastic  bodies,  friclinnle-::  suiI.im-.  iI,..  al- 
though such  things  fire  never  found  in  nature.  Xrienluli—  i]ie 
theorems  established  by  a  discussion  of  llic-e  irli^il  .a--  -.w-- 
essential  in  applied  mechanics,  and  were  tliey  uiiM.iii|neli,'iii]ed. 
little  insight  into  the  subjwt  of  uiei-liaiiies.  tl vii,.il  m  up- 
plied,  could  ever  be  obtained.  In  a  simihir  maimer,  ii  ue  i^m 
once  establish  the  essential  principles  of  poliiir;il  iililii\  by  a 
discussion  of  ideal  cases,  wc  shall  have  little  dillii  iill\  in  M]']i|y- 
ing  them  in  actual  cases.  For  tlie  sake  of  dcaliiiL'  »itli  deliuiti' 
data,  therefore,  we  shall  consider  a  hvpotlictical  ennmninili.  (lie 
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the  average  labor  intensity  in  tlie  community  to  be  2.5  pathon- 
minutes  per  hour  —  thus  during  an  average  hour  of  labor, 
the  average  intensity  of  pain  experienced  is  j\  pathon ;  and 
we  shall  further  assume  ttiat  the  average  efficiency  of  conversion 
and  the  condition  of  the  arts  are  such  that  the  labor  cost  of 
any  given  production  measures  the  amount  of  that  production. 
We  shall  asiiume  the  average  member  of  tliis  community  to  live 
in  such  an  environment,  and  to  have  an  efficiency  of  conversion 
such,  that  his  consumption  per  hour  of  tlie  desiderata  produced 
by  2  minutes  labor  of  average  intensity  will  just  suffice  to  keep 
him  alive.  We  shall  assume  that  tlie  relation  of  his  rate  of  con- 
sumption to  its  return  in  happiness  is  such  that  if  the  labor 
cost  required  to  produce  the  desiderata  consumed  in  one  average 
consuming  hour  he  represented  by  abscissae,  and  tlie  definite 
integral  of  happiness  for  that  hour  be  represented  by  ordinates, 
that  Fig.  9  will  represent  the  relation  between  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption of  wealth  and  the  return  in  happiness  resulting  there- 
from. That  is,  thii  curve  will  show  hiriv  the  consumptive 
pou-er  varies  with  the  consumjdive  rale.  Now,  in  everj-  com- 
munity at  a  particular  period  there  must  be  some  average 
labor  cost  of  wealth  pro<luetion,  and  there  must  be  some  average 
rate  of  happiness  output  resulting  from  the  consumption  of 
wealth  so  produced;  hence  there  must  be  some  definite  relation 
between  the  two.  I  ask  the  reader  to  inspect  Fig,  !t  with  care 
and  decide  whether  in  general  form  he  believes  it  to  fairly 
represent  the  relation  as  it  actually  exists  in  normal  com- 
munities, or  whether  some  very  dissimilar  curve  would  represent 
it  more  fairly.  If  it  is  acknowledged  that  this  is  as  fair  a 
representation  as  our  ignorance  will  permit  us  to  attain,  then 
we  may  justly  claim  that  the  conclusions  we  draw  from  the 
hypothetical  relation  expressed  by  it  may  witli  propriety  be 
applied  to  actual  comuiunitics,  on  the  principle  tliat  an  ap- 
proximate solution  of  a  problem  is  better  flian  none  at  all.  We 
must  either  accept  and  act  upon  the  most  probable  relation 
suggestible,  or  we  must  accept  and  act  upon  some  relation  less 
probable,  nor  can  wc  escape  the  dilemma  by  inaction,  since  this 
is  but  a  special  ca.'^e  of  action.  Once  acknowledge  that  we  have 
here  a  substantially  correct  expression  of  the  relation  sought, 
and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  reveal  relationsliips  of  far-rcacliing 
import,  for  the  curve  in  question  represents  the  simple  logarith- 
mic function:  y  =  log„2x,  1.3  is  selected  as  a  base,  because 
the  corresponding  curve  is  a  convenient  one  by  which  to  illus- 
trate tiie  appropriate  relations. 
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At  this  point  I  inufit  hug  the  non-mathemntical  readpr  not  tn 
grow  impatient.  Tlio  n^lation  asaumeil  is  mcri'ly  for  the  snkp  of 
defin iter, ess.  The  law  exprcjisril  by  the  above  equation  is  niii' 
which  salisfieg  the  conditions  ijoslulutpd  uf  detomiining  the  rt^ 
lation  between  given  succciiiiive  increments  of  happiness,  and  thi' 


Fig.  9. 


equal  increments  of  rati'  of  c(iiisiiiii))tiiin  nl'  viln.li  iln'v  , 
functions,  viz.,  that  equal  incri'mciits  of  cnri.-inri].!  Im'  i.ii.'  ]■ 
duce  (alpcbraically)  (liTiiinisinii;:  iiiiTOtin'iil^  "I  Im|>jhii. 
positive  or  negative.  We.  of  cnursi',  liavi'  iio  «iirr;iiii  hir  i-- 
inp;  that  in  any  actual  coimiiiniity  llie  cx;i.-t   h'l.Hi.'ii   In  m- 
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cited.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the  two  resemble  one  another 
sufficiently  for  our  purpose.  The  figure  represents  the  relation 
we  are  considering  aa  clearly  to  the  non-mathematical  as  to  the 
mathematical  reader,  and  if  carefully  inspected  will,  in  con- 
nection with  Figs,  10  and  11,  serve  to  make  definite  the  whole 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
wealth  to  utility. 

No  word  is  used  more  by  economists  than  the  word" "  utility," 
yet  with  typical  logomania  they  never  give  it  a  definite  moan- 
ing. With  such  an  omission  how  can  they  hope  to  construct  a 
useful  science  of  wealth?  Indeed,  without  an  understanding  of 
the  relations  about  to  be  explained,  tliey  can  no  more  compre- 
hend the  relation  of  wealth  to  utility  than  a  mill  manager  who 
does  not  know  the  utility  of  yam  can  comprehend  the  relation 
of  spinning  to  weaving,  or  an  engineer  who  does  not  know  the 
utility  of  coal  can  comprehend  the  relation  of  its  production  to 
its  consumption. 

The  law  expressed  by  Curve  A  we  shall  call  the  Law  of  Dimin- 
iahing  Returns  of  Happiness.  Distances  along  the  X  axis  rep- 
resent the  labor  cost  of  the  desiderata  whose  consumption  in  one 
hour  produces  the  surplus  of  happiness  represented  by  corre- 
sponding distances  along  the  Y  axis.  Both  are  expressed  in 
semi-pathed  on -minutes,  iiut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  labor 
cost  is  negative  in  sign  (See  p.  S78),  and  as  we  have  assumed  it 
to  be  2.5  pathon-minutes  per  hour,  it  is  obvious  that  5  divisions 
on  the  diagram  represent  one  hour  of  average  labor.  A  unit  one- 
half  that  established  in  Chapter  3  is  employed  here  because  it 
happens  to  be  convenient.  To  convert  quantities  of  happiness 
expressed  in  this  unit  into  quantities  expressed  in  pathc<lon- 
minutes,  we  need  but  divide  by  two. 

It  is  clear  that  the  happiness  derived  from  the  consumption  of 
wealth  is  not  a  function  of  the  unhappinesg  involved  in  produc- 
ing it.  The  pleasure  derived  from  smoking  a  cigar  is  the  same 
whether  the  cigar  is  made  by  a  machine  or  by  the  hand  labor 
of  tired  women.  The  relation  brought  out  in  Curve  A  is  one  be- 
tween happiness  and  rate  of  wealth  consumption,  and  labor  cost 
is  involved  only  because  we  measure  amount  of  wealth  by 
amount  of  production,  i.  c,  in  terms  of  the  labor  cost  required 
to  produce  it.  But  as  wealth  to  he  consumed  must  first  be  pro- 
duced it  is  obvious  that  in  estimating  the  total  effect  of  wealth 
upon  happiness,  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  the  effect  of  its 
consumption  —  we  must  not  ignore  the  effect  upon  happiness  of 
its  production  —  that  is,  we  must,  in  our  estimate,  consider  the 
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total  —  not  the  partial  —  effect  Curve  A  shows  Ihv  relation 
between  happiness  and  consumption;  what  wt"  want  is  an  ex- 
pression of  tlie  relation  between  hflppiness  nml  pmiuctton  aad 
consumption.  Id  order  more  clearly  to  reveal  this  relationship, 
we  shall  derive  from  Curve  A  a  sewpnil  curve  by  subtracting  from 
each  successive  value  of  y  the  Co rrespon fling  value  of  x.  Thus 
we  derive  Curvii  B  whose  etiuation  is  w  =  log|.,x-x.  The  si^- 
nifieanee  of  this  curve  becomes  apparent  by  a  consideration  uf 
the  mode  of  its  deriTation.  Any  point  ( p )  un  Cn  rvc  A  fi  xes  onu 
abscissa  and  one  ordinate;  it  rt-prewnts  two  thiiTu*:  (1)  A  eon-.' 
sumption  of  wealth  per  hour — always  positive,  (i)  A  stir|ilii8 
of  happiness  —  positive  or  ncptivo.  Now  a  coniumptimi  of 
wealth  involves  n  production  oi  wealth,  and  production  involvcv; 
labor,  and  labor  involves  hibnr  c-M.  llnin'  llir  1..)^!  ,.fT..cI  of 
the  acta  whose  consuni|>!'. ■   ,  iT. ,  i  "...,,.,  i,i.  '  ■  'inliunta-- 

at  point  p  will  be  nu''  .nu!  thi" 

productive  cause  or  hi'-"  'lie  Cdti 

sumption  would  have  been  impll^^illl^■.  Av('iii;;r  lnl>or  oust  !>PTn} 
negative,  the  total  effect  on  ha])|iini'ss  u\u>i.  in  ^■ciuTiil,  lir  Irs 
than  the  consumptive  effect.  :ind  li's>  bv  llic  cxiict  nriioiiTil  n 
the  labor  cost  expended  in  pmdiieiiij:  tln'  di'siilcratii  wIiom'  .-.hi 
sumption  results  in  the  surplus  v.  lii'iirc  the  lolid  i'IV.tI  i; 
y— X.  Thus  the  ordiniile  y  of  nnv  ]ioim  .m  Curve  A  liecuiiu'. 
equal  to  y— x  on  Curve  B. 

Four  points  on  this  curve  are  of  espeeial  si;;niricniice;  (1)  <? 
the  point  of  minimum  consiiMi|)tLoii  —  tiie  point  al  wliioh  III' 
is  just  sustained,  with  a  rcj'iiltiii^  oiilpul  of  -in  ii:itluiliiti 
minutes  per  eonsuiiiiiin  hour.  (>'|  /*,  (lie  iiiiLiiuuiti  pniui  ,, 
self-support,  or  the  ]M)int  at  wliii-li  in!iil)i[irii  |iroiliii-ii.iM  am 
consumption  is  jiict  wlf-snpiiortin;;.  (!!)  •-.  Iln'  pojiil  <.f  it|> 
parent  maximum  elliciciiey,  or  tlic  poiol  ai  wliiili  lln-  in^ir;;ii 
of  self-support  is  a  iriaximuni,  pmviili'il  lli.'  nialioii  IhIwi'M 
the  producing  anil  consuming  ratiiJ  iiiiiii-aiirl  in  iIk>  iium'.  j. 
maintained,  (4)  d.  the  maximuTii  ]niiiil  ol'  -.rli—iipiinii,  i,r  tli> 
point  beyond  whieli  <'o(iibined  prnilncfioTi  ;ni'l  i..  i  iiiii|i|i<iii  i 
no  longer  self-supporting  on  acc-ounl  of  \\u-  iu'ltiiIv.  iin.--i.i 
resulting  from  production  e\cecding  tin'  |PM-iil\r  iii[,-r,il  r. 
suiting  from  consumption. 

The  consuming  ratio  in^  fi\ed  l)y  the  law  of  <liiiiiiii-lii(i-  i. 
turns  of  happiness  in  conformity  with  the  t'-illri\u(m  |'rJiiii|il' - 
If  a  community,  avoiding  useless  acts,  divide:-  il-  tinn  lii-ue.  i 
production  and  consumption,  and  eonsiime-i  at  lli^'  raii'  iliinit' 
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rate  of  consumption.  That  is,  for  every  hour  of  conBumption, 
about  one  hour  and  six  minutes  of  pro<luction  will  be  required. 
This  fixes  the  producing  ratio  at  .523,  and  the  consuming  ratio 
therefore  at  .477. 


ppliSlEllili 


Excess  of  seml-pathedon-mrnutes  per  consuming  hour 

The  production  and  consumption  of  wealth  by  tlie  average  in- 
dividual between  the  points  a  and  b  and  from  d  onwards  is  not 
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only  useless  as  a  completed  process,  it  ie  hannful,  and  at  points 
near  a  and  far  beyond  d,  exceedingly  harmful.  A  coininunitv 
whose  aviTage  member  produces  and  consumes  wealtii  under 
Bueh  eircumatancta  will  be  a  useless  community  —  it  will  pro- 
duce less  happiness  than  no  community  at  all.  The  sum  totdl 
of  life  in  such  a  community  will  not  be  wortli  living;  the  sum 
of  ita  acts  will  not  be  self-supporting,  Tt  is  cijiially  obvious  that 
tlie  production  and  consumption  of  wealtii  betwwn  tli«  point* 
h  and  d  will  be  self-supporting,  and  tlu'  lifi-  of  a  t-onununilv 
whose  average  member  consumes  betwi'on  tlifsr  points  will  !«■ 
worth  living.  The  zone  between  ii  and  b  \  sliall  cull  the  zone  uj 
vmlerconsumptiiM.  That  beyond  d.  the  zotw  i/f  iirfrrunswn p- 
tion.    That  between  6  and  d,  the  zone  of  si-if-»iip}ii)ri. 

We  may  calculate  the  daily  or  yearly  output  of  happtnu^  nl 
a  hypothetical  indiTidual  consurainR  at  uiaxiirium  i^Hiciirni-V 
from  Curve  B,  on  the  assumption  tluit  tlu'  riiiir^rin  of  )^lf-,su[>- 
port,  which  is  apparently  am' 
maximum  there.  Doing  this 
tion  of  sixteen  hours  of  sentic 
be  about  11. ti  hedon-miuutcs, 
hedon-minutes.  But  this  cul 
conditions  poBtuIntcd,  n  consiiiniiv-'  nilid  i 
there  is  no  warrant  for  this  n^^siimiilicin. 
by  diminishing  (lie  rate  of  i-onsinii|itii'n  w 
duration  of  consumption  wliiih  it  \v<iiilil  i 
to  supply,  that  it  would  inon'  tliaii  iilT^i'l 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  ri'sult  cniiM  mil  li 
ing  the  rate  of  consuiiiplioii,  r-iiui'  tlii- 
duration  which  a  given  labor  in.-t  iimlii 
from  the  law  of  diiiimishiiitr  rrliiiii-,  lli 
increment  of  consiiiiiiilivc  rale  lln'  inni' 
happiness  is  incrca^^cd  in  less  |ire|ini-iinii. 
the  consumptive  rate  wc  should  get  a  din 
increased,  return.  Siipiiose,  lKiwe\i'i-,  wr  . 
tive  rate.  If  this  will  increase  the  daily  •■ 
is  certain  that  the  real  jviint  dI'  rnaxin 
found  somewhere  between  h  and  i.  fan  > 
in  our  hypothetical  case!''  Yes.  this  mi 
first  it  will  he  necessary  to  cm-^iWer  a  s 
namely,  of  the  cfTeet  u|ion  liappiiK'ss  r 
productive  and  consumptive  acts. 

Assume  two  individuals  A  and  \S.  of  ;: 


ixiniut)!  ii 

il  (he  |i< 

linf  f,  is  1 

-rail II  ii 

we  disee^ 

.er  llial. 

en  the  a 

•^Miiii]'- 

ice  |HT  d 

av.  tlie  1 

iailv  out|i 

iit  will 

nul  tlie  \ 

early  on 

'ih'aV'nu 

■idatiorr; 

issiiines 

leV'tiK 
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consume  all  the  wealth  of  a  given  domain.  Assume  the  efficiency 
of  production  and  consumption  to  be  such  that  the  point  of  ap- 
parent maximum  efficiency  is  attained  when  the  wealth  produced 
in  one  hour  is  consumed  in  one  hour.  Assume  that  both  A  and 
B  sleep  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  thus  leaving  sixteen 
hours  in  which  all  production  and  consumption  must  be  accom- 
plished. Assume  all  the  production  to  be  assigned  to  A  and  all 
the  consumption  to  B.  {For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  shall 
atisume  this,  although,  of  course,  B  must  consume  some  of  the 
time  in  order  to  live.)  Under  these  conditions,  A  labors  sixteen 
hours  a  day  and  B  has  sixteen  hours  a  day  of  leisure  in  which  to 
consume  the  wealth  produced  by  A.  Thus  it  would  seem  to  be 
possible,  perhaps,  to  attain  good  economy,  because  the  wealth 
produced  in  sixteen  hours  will  be  consumed  in  sixteen  hours, 
that  is,  the  wealth  produced  in  one  hour  will  be  consumed  in 
one  hour,  which  would  socm  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  con- 
sumption at  the  point  of  apparent  maximum  efficiency.  Were 
production  and  consumption  non-accelerative  operations  this 
arrangement  might  give  the  desired  result.  If,  for  example,  the 
intensity  of  production  is  and  remains  two  pathon-minutes  per 
hour  and  the  intensity  of  consumption  is  and  remains  four 
hedon-minutes  per  hour,  we  could  represent  A's  curve  of  hap- 
piness by  a  straight  line. 2  units  below  the  X  axis,  and  B's  by  a 
straight  line  4  units  above.  A's  daily  deficit  would  thus  be  33 
pathcdon-minutcs  and  B's  daily  surplus  would  he  64  pafhedon- 
minutes,  the  combined  surplus  being  33  pa  the  don-minutes. 
But  both  production  and  consumption  are  aceclerative  opera- 
tions, as  has  already  been  made  manifest  in  our  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  fatigue.  The  "average  labor  cost"  referred  to  in 
Figs,  f)  and  10  is  the  average  under  given  conditions  of  dis- 
tribution of  leisure,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  these 
conditions  the  most  favorable  ones.  Under  the  conditions  as- 
sumed in  our  example,  both  the  average  labor  cost  and  the 
average  happiness  per  hour  of  consnmption  will  be  changed,  the 
first  increasing,  the  second  decreasing.  Assuming  the  effects  of 
fatigue  alone  to  be  operative,  the  happiness  curves  of  A  and  B 
will  be  something  like  those  shown  in  Figures  7  and  8,  No.  4  in 
Fig.  7  (p.  280)  perhaps  representing  A's  curve,  and  No.  2  in 
Fig.  8  (p,  29.^)  representing  B's. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  if  the  laws  of  fatigue  alone  determine  the 
(negative)  acceleration  of  the  return  in  happiness  from  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  that  the  most  economic  policy  to  adopt  in 
order  to  achieve  the  greatest  surplus  of  happiness  will  be  to 
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make  A  and  B  share  equally  in  production  and  consumption, 
each  producing  for  eight  hours  and  conauniing  for  eigiit  hours. 
In  addition  to  the  eirecte  of  fatigue,  however,  there  are  three 
other  factors  which  must  he  considered  as  affecting  the  probleiu; 
(1)  (fl)  The  clfpet  of  labor  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  sub- 
se(]uent  consumption,  and  (b)  The  effect  of  consumption  in  de- 
creasing the  lalwr  cost  of  subsequent  production.  The  first  is 
only  effective  when  labor  is  not  excessive.  Long  and  con- 
tinuous labor  has  the  opposite  effect,  and  induces  such  fatigue 
that  the  laborer  is  rendered  almost  incapable  of  any  intensity 
of  positive  consumption  i)eyond  tliat  involved  in  resting. 
Moderate  labor  increaBcs  the  intensity  of  consumption.  Im- 
moderate labor  decreases  it.  Hence  this  factor  affords  a  double 
reason  for  an  etjual  distribution  of  leisure,  t'nnsuuiption,  on 
the  other  hand,  breeds  more  tlian  the  normal  di^tiiste  for  pro- 
duction only  when  too  continuous,  and  tlio  effect  is  merely 
tcmporar\'-  (2)  The  effects  of  retrospection  and  anticipation 
-psrticidnrly  the  latter.     (3)   The  effect  of  duration  of  pro- 
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sutnptive  capacity  is  tjqunl,  Inrlividuals  are  not,  in  general,  con- 
venient units  of  equal  productive  and  consumptive  capacity  — 
children,  for  example,  have  generally  a  less  productive  and 
greater  couHumptive  capacity  than  mature  persons,  and  hence, 
on  this  ground  alone,  should  have  a  greater  consuming  and  a 
less  producing  ratio.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  old 
persons,  though  it  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  their  con- 
sumptive capacity  is  greater  tlian  the  average.  A  family  con- 
stitutes the  most  convenient  unit  of  average  productive  and 
consumptive  capacity.  Hence  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule 
of  political  conduct  that  families  should  be  self -sufficient. 
Marked  deviation  from  this  rule  is  exceedingly  uneconomic.  It 
leads  to  the  division  of  society  into  two  classes  —  a  laboring, 
and  a  leisure  class  —  the  first  producing  more  than  they  con- 
sume in  order  that  the  second  may  consume  more  than  they 
produce;  the  first  consuming  in  the  zone  of  underconsumption 
in  order  that  the  second  may  consume  in  the  zone  of  overcon- 
aumption;  the  first  submitting  to  a  consuming  ratio  too  low  in 
order  that  the  second  may  enjoy  one  that  is  too  high.  The 
contrast  between  self-sufRciency  and  the  lack  of  it  becomes 
vastly  greater  when  say  five  million  persons  produce  what  fifty 
thousand  consume  than  in  the  very  mild  case  of  inequality  con- 
sidered in  our  example,  in  which  one  person  produces  what  one 
other  consumes. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  question  proposed  on  page  308.  If 
we  assume  that  our  units  arc  self-sufficient,  the  question  is 
theoretically  answerable,  but  not  otherwise.  Indeed,  we  were 
able  to  calculate  the  daily  or  yearly  output  of  happiness  from 
Curve  B.  only  by  tacitly  making  this  assumption.  In  the  follow- 
ing solution  we  shall  confine  our  rea.«oning  to  an  average  in- 
dividual in  order  to  make  the  e.xplanation  uniform  with  that  of 
Curve  B.,  but  it  more  appropriately  applies  to  an  average  family. 

The  abscis.'sae  of  the  B  curve  (Fig.  10)  represent  both  labor 
cost  and  labor  time,  the  unit  of  the  second  being  equal  to  five 
units  of  the  first  as  measured  along  the  X  axis.  As  each 
individual  produces  the  equivalent  of  what  he  consumes,  and  as 
his  .waking  life  is  divided  betweenproduction  and  consumption, 
the  wealth  produced  during  his  hours  of  production  must  be 
equivalent  to  that  consumed  during  his  hours  of  consumption. 
His  total  output  of  happiness  for  any  sample  period  of  time 
then  will  be  that  produced  during  the  producing  portion  plus 
that  produced  during  the  consuming  portion.  Tjct  T  be  such 
a  sample  period ;  then  for  the  condition  represented  by  any  point 
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p  on  the  B   curve,  the  consmning  ratio  will  he ,  the  pro- 

ducing  ratio  will  therefore  be  ^^  .     The  consumiiig  period 
will  then  be ;  hours,  the  producing  period  — -=  hours.     The 


minutes  per  hour,  and  for  the  producing  period  will  be   —-3.5 
pathedon-miniites  per  hour,  or  the  output  for  the  consuming 

period  will  be  3.5T  ,  and  for  the  producing  period  will 

The  total  effect  therefore   will  be   the 


4rfT]- 


-['i 


I  pathcdon-minutes.     That  is, 

for  any  eample  period  T  there  will  be  a  multiplier  2,5  — ^^7^^-r — 

which  multiplied  into  T  espresscd  in  hours,  will  show  tho  sur- 
plus or  deficit  during  that  period.  Let  us  cidl  this  multiplier  z; 
then  expressing  the  result  in  .^eTiii-patlieiloii-minutcs,  instead  of 
pathedon-minutes,  we  have: 

lQgi.,x  -T 
'-   .2(x  +  5). 
Plotting  this  equation  we  obtain  Curve  C  (Fig.  11). 

The  abscissae  indicate:  (1)  Lidxir  tiiuc.  Hv<>  division-;  lieiii;; 
equal  to  an  hour,  and  (2)  Labor  cost,  two  divisions  hi'inir  cini;il 
to  a  pafhon-minute.  The  ordinates  indicate  lln'  ii\ei'iip>  out- 
put per  hour  of  sentient  life,  assuming  thr  we^dlh  prnilinid  in 
X  hours  is  consumed  in  one  hour,  and  tliat  life  is  di^idcil  liehvi'cn 
production  and  consumption.  Each  point  on  the  ciirvf  ihiTi^fore 
expresses  a  particular  consuming  ratio.  Thu-;  (■'  iliMuvir  the 
surplus  during  any  period  having  a  given  cnnsiiDiinLr  ratio,  we 
need  only  multiply  it,  expressed  in  hours,  liy  lln-  iinlin;iti'  cor- 
responding to  the  given  consuming  ratio.  The  resull  will  hv 
the  total  surplns  or  deficit  for  the  period.  The  ciiive  indirali  - 
clearly  the  points  of  niininuim  consumption,  and  iniiiiiiniin  nud 
maximum  self-support,  and  these  are  situated  a-^  in  Curve  I'. 
but  it  needs  but  a  glance  to  make  plain  that  the  point  i>t'  nmvi- 
mum  efficiency  has  receded  and  is  now  at  about  the  point  x  = 
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Seml-pathedon-mlnutes  per  sentient  hour 
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hour  has  fallen  from  9-30  to  7.28  semi-pa tbedon-minutes  per 
hour,  but  tlic  consuraiiiff  ratio  has  risen  from  .477  to  .570.  The 
point  I  =  3.8  tlien  is  die  point  of  real  maximuin  efflcieney  of 
adaptation  —  the  point  at  which  the  margin  of  Belf-support  is  a 
maJtimum  —  and  the  corresponding  rate  of  consumption  per 
capita  per  hour  is  obviously  the  just  one  for  the  community  In 
question  as  a  whole — it  is  the  rate  which  Justice  would  seek  to 
attain. 

Calculatins  the  output  of  happiness  for  an  individual  c<m- 
Buming  at  the  point  of  real  masiniura  effii'iency,  we  find  it  is 
IG  hedon-nii  notes  per  day,  or  5,840  hedon-minutes  per  year, 
aa  compared  with  14.6  hedon-niinutes  per  day,  ami  5,;3"i9  liedon- 
minutes  per  year  when  calculated  from  the  point  of  appSrcnt  ' 
maiimum  efficiency  —  a  gain  of  nearly  ten  jier  cent.  , 

Efficiency  of  consumption  has  been  defined  iis  the  ratio  of  the  i 
happiness  value  resulting  from  the  con^iuinption  of  jriven  desid- 
erata to  the  amount  of  production  which  lliev  n.-inwent.  Meas- 
uring production  in  positive  units,  Ihe  iniixiniuiii  etruioncy  of 
consumption  in  tlie  example  before  u;'  will  he  1.94.  If  we 
select  any  other  point  in  the  sione  of  sull'-su|ip(irt,  this  ratio  will 
be  positive  and  greater  than  1,  the  frreatiT  nilio  showing  the 
better  efficiency.  In  the  zone  of  luiderconsiiiiiption  it  will 
be  negative  the  greater  ratio  Blimvius:  (lie  pwrer  elliciemy: 
in  the  zone  of  overconsumption  il  will  he  positive  and  less  timit 
1,  the  less  ratio  showing  the  poorer  (■lliiienev. 

The  accuracy  of  Curve  C.  will,  of  coilvsi',  \n-  less  at  points  far 
removed  from  the  point  of  iua\iuni(ii  elliiieniy  tlinii  at  points 
near  to  it,  because  the  intensity  of  laljor,  assuiiu'il  fur  |iiir])<>sfs 
of  simplicity  to  be  a  constant,  would,  in  fact,  be  jrriMter  th:m 
said  constant  at  points  to  the  rijjlit  ••(  <-.  ami  ^linhlly  le>j  at 
points  between  b  and  c.  At  points  ni'ar  »  the  hilim-  ii>-l  m  pivi- 
duction  would  obviously  be  very  high  —  ud  I'voki  ihv  intriri-ii 
unpleasantness  of  labor  —  but  from  llie  phy^iral  :in<l  im^uial 
suffering  incident  to  defective  eousMiii|ition.  \'»r  Ihe  pmxj- 
mate  solution  which  wo  seek,  these  sonrees  of  inar.uraiy  may 
be  neglected. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  same  aitiontil  of  «i'j||h  ean 
be  consumed  in  an  indefinite  ninnhei-  of  way-,  l.'n'o  piT.-. in- 
consuming  wealth  at  a  rate  per  Cii|)itii  eoi-n-iiinnliiiL'  |i>  tli" 
point  x=.38  and  10  consuming  at  the  pniiil  \  -  ^i><.  vn]]'\ 
consume  the  same  amount  of  wealth  as  inn  al  ihc  piiinl  nf 
maximum  efficiency,  but  while  in  the  first  easr  lite  ]n-oi|iiili,iii 
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minutes  per  day,  in  the  second  in  a  deficit  of  150  patliedon- 
minutes  per  day,  it  would  in  tiie  third  case  result  in  a  surphia 
of  1,600  pathedon-minutcs  per  day.  Indeed  any  departure 
from  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  must  be  in  acme  degree 
uneconomic,  i,  e,,  unjust. 

Curve  C  is  particularly  useful  as  a  meani;  of  illustrating  the 
importance  in  the  economics  of  happiness  of  adjusting  the  pro- 
ducing to  the  consuming  ratio.  In  the  absence  of  such  adjust- 
ment the  very  highest  efficiencica  of  production  and  consumption 
are  futile,  since  these  efficiencies  take  no  account  of  the  rela- 
tion of  happiness  to  the  great  independent  variable  —  time. 
The  quotient  of  the  consuming  by  the  producing  ratio  I  shall 
denominate  the  indicative  ratio,  because  its  magnitude  is  an 
index  of  the  position  of  an  industrial  community  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  It  is  an  exponent  of  the  degree  in  which  com- 
mon sense  governs  the  conduct  of  the  body  politic.  So  long  as 
average  labor  remains  unpleasant,  low  values  of  tlie  indicative 
ratio  practically  preclude  a  positive  surplus  of  happiness. 

If  we  assume  a  community  whose  average  intensity  of  labor 
is  q,  then  in  order  to  attain  to  self-support,  the  average  intensity 
of  consumption  for  an  indicative  ratio  of  i}  must  be  7  q,  of  i 
must  be  3  q,  oi  1  must  be  q.  of  3  must  be  ^  7,  etc.;  and  even 
such  relations  as  those  hold  good  only  under  the  most  favorable 
assumption  —  the  assumption,  namely,  tliat  the  wasted  ratio 
is  zero.  As  consumption  is  in  large  part  negative,  it  is  clear 
that,  with  low  indicative  ratios,  there  is  little  prospect  of  self- 
supporting  communities.  With  the  poor  efficiency  of  conversion 
to  be  found  in  typical  communities  of  our  time,  a  systematic 
working  day  of  eight  hours  effectively  proeludeM  any  prospect 
of  self-support,  since  it  requires  an  intensity  of  consumption 
more  than  equivalent  to  that  of  production  —  in  fact,  consid- 
erably more,  since  the  actiuil  duration  of  production  is  neces- 
sarily in  excess  of  that  of  the  systematic  production  in- 
cluded in  the  working  day.  In  every  industrial  community  m 
tiie  world,  the  average  intensity  of  consumption,  with  the  encep- 
tion  of  eating  hours,  is  slight,  if  not  negative. 

In  closing  this  chapter  we  must  point  out  the  vital  bearing 
of  the  doctrines  here  advanced  upon  the  general  belief  that  jus- 
tice demands  some  sort  of  equality  in  the  distribution  of  happi- 
ness. Attention  was  called  to  this  belief  on  page  14fi.  and  if  we 
are  correct  in  onr  technolotry  the  view  is  well  founded.  It  is 
simply  a  recognition  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  of  happi- 
ness,    This  law  is  strictly  comparable  to  the  law  of  dwindling 
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returns  of  labor  (p.  281).  If  we  have  the  labor  of  100  men 
available,  a  grcRter  crop  can  be  raised  if  we  apply  that  labor  to 
100  acres  than  if  we  ctmfine  it  to  one,  for  though  the  labor  of 
100  men  on  one  acre  will  result  in  a  greater  crop  than  the  labor 
of  one  on  the  sanie  area,  it  will  by  no  means  be  greater  in  the 
ratio  of  100  to  1 :  whereas  if  the  labor  of  the  100  is  distributed 
over  100  acres,  the  return  will  be  greater  in  the  ratio  of  100 
to  1.  Similarly  the  return  in  happiness  from  the  consumption 
of  say  $1,000,000  worth  of  wealth  in  a  year  will  he  greater  if  it 
is  distributed  among  100  persons  than  if  it  is  all  consumed  by 
one,  although  the  consumption  by  that  one,  of  the  whole  $1,000.- 
000,  will  result  in  greater  happiness  thiin  Hir  con  sumption  of 
j-J^of  that  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  of  100  men 
may  be  too  much  dispersed  as  well  as  too  mui'h  restricted. 
Were  100  men  required  to  cultivate  10,000  acres,  the  attempt 
would  result  in  little  or  no  return,  since  they  could  not  cover 
80  much  ground  and  do  the  work  rHjuircd  with  suHicicnt  thor- 
oughness to  make  their  labor  sclf-pupportii 
necessarily  be  so  neglected  as  to  ho  worth 
cultivation.  Under  such  circumslanccw  a  i 
ized.  Similarly  were  the  consuuiptiun  of 
wealth  in  one  year  distributcil  inumijr  I'l.O 
be  too  much  dispersed  to  be  wif-sii|>|)oi-ii 
the  whole  community  into  the  y..m-  «i  uji.lr 
a  community  would  bo  worse  Hum  imiii'.  sii 
be  negative.  It  is  uiinocessarv  lo  dm'll  I'lirl 
ous  relations.  There  is  the  host  of  jii-tJlicHli"i 
universal  conviction  that  hnpiiiiifss  should  hi- 
utod.  since  its  unequal  dislriliutrun  uu':iii>.  in 
equal  distribution  of  its  causes,  and  this  in  hini 
ciency  and  a  consequent  diminishi'il  ri'luni  "!'  ) 
wealth  —  opportunity  for  lia|>)iin(^s  —  wliirli  >l 
distributed,  since  any  oilier  dLstriliiilirm  mMI  iv 
ished  surplus  of  happincj^s,  and  only  IIimI  nli 
those  physically  possible  can  he  righl  wh'ivh 
result  in  the  greatest  surplus  of  happiin'-.-. 
distribution  nmst,  in  general,  be  wrong,  'rini 
utility  founds  the  doctrine  of  equal  op|MM'(uiiii 
tribufion  of  wealth  upon  something  more  sni 
sentiment- — it  founds  it  upon  a  tra'"Fii.  '\'\u- 
'  rectly  deducihie  from  the  definition  of  right  ai 
of  diminishing  returns  of  happiness. 
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and  consumption  is  perhaps  rather  involved,  but  its  bearing 
upon  the  economy  of  happiness  is  too  vital  to  admit  of  super- 
ficial treatment.  Were  human  beings  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  of  happiness,  the  relation  of  wealtli  to  util- 
ity would  not  be  what  it  is.  No  reason  would  be  assignable 
for  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  or  of  leisure  or  for  any  other 
distribution,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  all  to  the  interest  of 
one  would  be  as  consistent  with  ntilitj  as  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  one  to  the  interest  of  all. 

In  essaying  the  solution  of  tlie  problem  presented  in  this 
chapter  the  methods  of  technology  have  been  adhered  to.  Should 
we  care  to  carry  out  the  analogy  in  detail  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  equations  herein  applied  to 
human  beings  would  be  equally  applicable  to  ateam  boilers, 
provided  the  relation  of  said  boilers  to  steam  generation  was 
the  same  as  that  of  human  beinga  to  happiness  generation.  I 
am  aware  that  in  this  mode  of  treating  an  essentially  moral 
question  many  critics  will  find  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  vngue- 
nesB.  They  will  shake  their  heads  wisely  and  declare  that  hap- 
piness cannot  be  meaaured  with  rule  and  compass,  that  morals 
and  mathematics  will  not  mix,  that  "you  cannot  treat  these 
matters  in  that  way,  don't  you  know."  This  unspecific  style  of 
criticism  is  more  familiar  than  convincing.  The  happiness  that 
men  crave  is  something  more  than  a  word  adapted  to  serve  as 
the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  platitude.  It  is  a  definite  sensa- 
tion, not  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  —  a  sensation  to  be 
experienced  only  during  the  sentient  hours  of  life  and  the 
conditions  of  its  generation  during  those  hours  cannot  be  too 
searchingly  investigated.  Where  I  couhl  apply  mathematical 
modes  of  expression  to  render  these  conditions  less  indefinite, 
I  have  applied  thcra  —  where  I  could  not,  I  have  not  done  so. 
fn  adopting  this  procedure  T  have  endeavored  to  operate  in 
the  clear  light  of  common  sense,  attaining  as  groat  a  degree  of 
precision  as  possible.  My  only  regret  is  that  thus  far  I  have 
Iwen  unable  to  attain  a  greater  degree.  It  is  with  deliberate  in- 
tent that  I  have  aimed  to  avoid  the  obscurity  peirading  the  fog- 
bank  of  intuitionism  wherein  the  truth-seeker  is  doomed  to 
wander  in  eternal  circles,  knowing  neitlier  where  he  is  nor 
whither  he  is  going. 


CHAPTER  VITT  i 

THE  TniUD   FACTOR   OF   HAPPINESS  | 

As  the  most  marked  feature  of  modfm  industrial  states  is  their 
defective  cconnmy  of  ef>n8umpHon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  , 
the  most  strictly  economic  policy  they  could  piiriiiiL'  would  be 
curtailment  of  finnl  development  to  a  point  where  llu'  riite  of 
consumption  ia  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  prc^erviiij,'  fhe  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  community  unimpaireil ;  and  the  iinme-  ' 
i?iate  employment  of  all  the  productive  pinvers  Hv;ii]nhle  in  con- 
structing: and  appljHng  an  economic  svfiti'ui  of  tonsimipfion  an<l 
bringing  it  to  a  hiph  order  of  eificicncv.  'VW  innin  fo;itiire  of 
Slid)  a  poliey  would  he  Die  diviTsi(.n  of  hiuum  elL^rl  fri>]n  (In^il 
development  of  the  country  to  initial  development  of  the  human 
mind  —  so  far  as  possible  from  agriculture,  mining,  and  m.in- 
ufacturinft,  to  education,  and  breeding,  wintr  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  natural  resources  in  any  notion  are  the  human  beings  who 
compose  it,  and  the  development  thereof  supplies  no  stinnthn 
to  tlic  law  of  diminishing  return*;  of  hihor.  Sirnii]tnneou>!y. 
preparatory  development  and  iuiprovemcnt  of  the  nrts  sliould 
be  promoted,  and  as  the  fonndation  of  ,ill  useful  arts,  the  knowl- 
edge  of  nature  and  her  powers  sIkiuIiI  be  adv.nnced  tlirougli  tlie 
organized,  instead  of  the  unorganized,  efl'orfs  of  science.  .Vfter 
an  economic  system  of  consumption  was  onee  devisivi,  put  in 
operation,  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfi'ctiou,  i(  wouhl 
then  be  time  to  proceed  with  the  development  of  (he  Ttuiteri;il 
resources  of  the  country,  with  the  assurance  thiit  fhey  woulil  be 
put  to  a  useful  purpose — that  in  their  dissipiiliou  .iivl  ileple- 
tion  happiness  would  be  produced  —  that  society  would  h.ive 
something  to  show  for  the  exhausted  mines  and  ilimiuishrd  fer- 
tility of  the  domain  it  occupied.  HFuch  the  same  siluntion  :|j 
faces  Justice  to-day  would  face  the  steam -engineer  wiu'sc  imrli'v- 
had  a  poor  efficiency  of  conversion  and  poorer  elhiii'iiry  nf 
adaptation.  His  policy  would  be  to  reduce  to  a  miuiiiunn  Hie 
development  of  his  coal  mines  and  to  concentrate  nil  his  encrgii- 
on  the  problem  of  securing  economy  in  the  consumption  of  hi-^ 
coal   through  improvements  in  the  efficiencies  of  conversion  and 
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of  adaptation.  This  once  accomplished,  he  could  proceed  with 
the  development  of  his  mines  with  the  assurance  that  the  steam 
he  produced  would  be  worth  more  than  the  coal  he  consumed  — 
that  lie  would  have  something  to  show  for  his  disappoanng  coal 
supply.  I  shall  hereafter  submit  reas^ons  for  believing  that 
modern  industrial  states  with  their  present  provision  for  con- 
sumption produce  a  heavy  deficit  of  happiness  —  that  the  sum 
of  their  activities  is  not  self-supporting  —  and  hence  that  every 
toi.  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper  taken  from  their  mines,  every 
pound  of  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  nitrogen  extracted  from 
their  soil  by  agricultural  operations  is  worse  than  wasted,  or  at 
any  rate  will  be  so,  unless  the  communities  now  existing  can 
develop  sufficient  intelligence  to  devise  and  apply  a  fivstem  of 
consumption  which  shall  lift  their  posterity  into  the  zone  of 
self-support.  Every  dollar's  worth  by  which  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  earth  are  at  present  diminished  by  final  develop- 
ment means  the  destruction  of  just  so  much  potentiality  of 
happiness  —  a  potentiality  which,  in  the  future,  with  improved 
economy  of  eonauniption,  could  be  converted  into  an  nctuality. 
Hence  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  state  to  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  its  material  resources  as  much  as  possible,  and  divert 
the  energies  employed  in  developing  them  to  the  development 
of  the  human  mind  and  character,  and  the  construction  of  an 
economic  system  of  consumption. 

To  carry  out  this  policy  with  maximum  effect,  however,  would 
require  considerable  sclf-saerifloe  on  tJie  part  of  the  present  gen- 
eration ;  it  would  involve  a  denial  of  consumption  on  their  part 
that  their  posterity  might  have  the  more  to  consume.  It  is 
doubtful  if  human  nature  affords  the  motive  power  for  consist- 
ently pursuing  such  a  policy  —  hence  my  endeavor  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  under  which  a  developing  society  may  attain 
a  staf«  approximating  to  the  maximum  happiness  for  the  stages 
of  development  it  successively  attains,  and  this  indeed  will 
not  difTer  very  much  from  the  policy  first  suggested;  since  the 
application  in  practice  of  an  improved  and  improving  system 
of  consumption  can  only  be  secured  by  careful  effort  and 
patient  experiment.  In  order  to  develop  in  detail  an  economic 
mode  of  applying  labor  in  the  production  of  happiness,  we  must 
actually  apply  it  in  order  to  observe  how  it  works;  just  as  in 
the  perfection  of  any  other  mechanism  for  accomplishing  a 
desired  result,  we  must  test  it  l)y  continued  trial.  Nevertheless 
the  superior  claim  of  posterity  to  consideration  should  never 
be  ignored. 
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If  a  given  population  occupying  a  definite  land  area  attains 
a  condition  of  maximnm  efEciency  of  adaptation,  it  cannot  main- 
tain that  condition  —  that  is,  it  cannot  maintain  the  same  out- 
put of  happiness  per  capita  per  dayj  if  the  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion remains  stationary.  This  is  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns  of  hihor  upon  the  labor  cost  of  desid- 
erata ;  in  other  words,  to  maintain  tlie  same  number  at  the  same 
rate  of  happiness  per  capita,  an  increase  in  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion Ib  required.  Let  us  call  this  the  e^enlial  increase.  lb 
magnitude  is  directly  proportional  to  the  population  and  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  natural  resources  uf  tiic  area  occu- 
pied ;  thus,  it  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  denwity  of  popu- 
lation. 

Let  U8  assume  a  community  consisting  of  10.000.000  mem- 
bers which  has  attained  a  condition  of  ma.\imum  efficiency  of 
adaptation  and  maintains  the  essential  increase  in  rfliciency  of 
production,  and  the  average  member  of  which  possei^ses  nn  effi- 
ciency of  conversion  such  that  Fig.  il  {}>.  ;inj)  repriL-si'ufa^  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  of  hn|i|iini'ss  f-tr  ili:if  iii|inm.inity. 
Assuming  an  average  sentient  day  of  sixteen  linurt',  the  output 
of  happiness  per  year  is  5,840  pntliedon-minutes  per  ciipita,  or 
for  the  whole  community,  973,000,000  ]ieilou-hoiirs.  Let  ue 
call  this  community  the  stimplr.  lomm unity,  and  the  condition 
of  output  here  specified  the  initial  (■•iinlili'/ii:  To  be  sure,  no 
actually  existing  comnmnity  has  attained  conditions  of  elli- 
ciency  even  approaching  this;  but  ueverflieless  it  may  be  used 
for  purposes  of  illustration. 

On  page  191,  Chapter  5,  where  the  itrnideni  of  thi'  ti'dinolojiy 
of  happiness  is  formulated,  we  have  pointed  out  that  Ibe  third 
factor  of  happiness  is  number.  Let  us  eousidiT  llie  rllV^ct  on 
the  sample  community  of  varying  this  factor  nlon^'.  <)\iiii;i  (o 
the  laws  of  diminishinp:  and  dwindling  fcluriis,  1lie  lahor  eo-t 
of  desiderata  will  increase  with  increasing  pii|nLlali(i!i,  mni  ,1-'- 
crease  with  decreasing  population.  In  a  new  loiiimiuiify  of 
low  density  of  population  there  will  be  liflle  m-  thi  imrca-t' 
at  first,  because  of  the  abundance  of  land  of  |)[-:i,  lir.illy  ••,^\\:,\ 
fertility,  but  as  the  lands  are  occupied,  and  iHinnr  and  ])i'nnr 
soils  are  brought  under  cultivation,  while  tlie  liritcv  ii]ii'.  ar.' 
progressively  exhausted,  the  increase  in  labor  i'<i-t  «i]]  ;)(i'i'l- 
erate  faster  than  the  population  increases  'Hi.'  imr.iM'  .if 
labor  cost  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  time  reipiir.'.l  In  .■IIV.  i  a 
given  production.  It  is  not,  in  general,  due  fn  ariv  imr.M-i- 
in  the  intensity  of  labor  cost,  except  as  that  intriisily   is  in- 
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creased  by  an  incmase  in  duration,     ttliile  data  for  dotemiining, 
just  what  the  inoreaec   is,  or  would  be,  for  any    actual   com- 
munity, are  wanting,  the  general  law  is  known,  and   for  the 
sample    community    may    be    represented    by    Fig.     13.     Ab- 
Bcissae  represent  increase  or  decrease  in  population,  each  divi- 
Bion  corresponding  to  a  population  of  350,000 ;  0  repnfsenting 
tlie  population  of  the  sample  community,  viz.,  10,000,000.     Or- 
diuates  represent  per  cent  increafii'  or  decrease  in  labor  cojit  with 
increase  or  decrease  of  population.     By  the  use  of  tliiw  curve 
in  conjunction  with   Figs.   13   and  14,  the  effect  on   tlift   rale 
of  happiness  output  of  any  increase  or  decrease  of  iiopnlation 
may  be  determined.     Thus  an  increase  of  10%  in  tlie  avernge 
labor  coat  of  production  will  l>e  induced  by  an  incTcni^  in  the 
population  of  1,850,000;  this  will  alter  Curve  C  to   the  fonn 
shown  in  Fig.   13.     At  the  point  of  maximum   ctfieicnev    the 
average  output  will  be  reduced  to  i:i.7  bedon-minutcs  per  diir. 
But  as  the  population  will  now  he  ]  1  .S.'JO,000.  the  totul  niitpiit 
for   the  year  becomes   !)88.OO0.OO0    hoiloii-hnurs.   as   (■..,iiip;ir.-.l 
with  973,000,000  for  a  population  of  10.00(1.0(10.      If.  IioweuT. 
the  population  is  inerea.«ed,  so  ns  t(i  im*rr;iso  the  hilmr  co^t  nf 
production  to  20%,  as  will  result  from  iin  increase  of  jJ.ODd.iKiii, 
Curve  C  will  take  the  form  shown  in  Ki^-.  1-1  jiml  (he  m;i\iiiii;iti 
output  per  capita  per  day  will  thin  lieeome  ll.fi  hcilou-uiiiinti'^, 
and  the  total  output  per  year  for  the  ineriMscd  pojiuhnion  «ill 
be  917,000,000  hedon-hours,  a  ditiiiiiiilion  of  rjiljioii.KOd  lu'd^.i- 
hours.     Between   the.ie  two  |ioinl.<    a    rehitiou    hrfwccn    llir>  in- 
crease in  total  output  due  to  incivaM'rl  ]v.)iii);ilioii.  ami   the  di- 
erease  in  output  per  cnpitu  due  1o  diiiiiiii^linl   ifluriis  to  hihor 
exists,  which  will  give  a  maximum  niiliuit  for  tin'  ;i-Mniieil  cmn- 
munity.     Were   it  worth   while,  a    mcllmrl    i-ml.!    \n-    L^rvm    d.r 
discovering  it,  hut  as  the  fi<rurt's  we  lian'  li.'i'ii   riiiiiL.'  ar^   I'iir 
illustrative   purposes  merely,    it    wnuM    njily   :iilil    coiilii-i.ni    m 
undertake  the  process.     The  popnl;\tii)u  ;rivin.L'  inaxiinnrii  niii]iiii 
in  the  case  we  have  been  diseusslui,'  wouh!  olniun-lv  In'  iil.nLii 

12,000,000.     A  population  thus  adjiisl,.!   In  \i<  ;niy  n(   \u<]- 

piness,  so  as  to  produce  a  maximum  (inlpni  lin'ii-of.  u,.  .|i;ill  -^n 
is  in  beneficent  eqniHhriiim.  Any  iui-n';i-i'  m-  ili  i  ira-i'  ni'  j[- 
numbers  will  result  in  a  diminished  ou1|iiit  of  lr:i|i|iiiii--. 

Clearly,  for  a  community  at  a  Kiven  stiii,'!'  '»!'  i-l'ii  i'ln  v  "f  i<i||. 
version  and  adaptation  there  is  some  partimlai-  p.it.irljiiii'ri 
whose  number  is  better  adapted  than  any  oiIht  !■>  rli.^  avail. iliK> 
resources.     The  number  which  would  be  best   :iila]Mi'il   m   \\'.- 
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adapted  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  If  this  be  bo,  it  is  because 
there  is  some  relation  between  a  given  environment  and  the 
number  of  sentient  agents  it  is  best  adapted  to  support  in  a 
condition  to  afford  the  greatest  happiness.  If  it  is  admittetl 
that  there  is  some  ratio  between  tlie  number  of  members  of  a 
community  and  the  resources  thereof  better  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness  than  any  other,  then  it  may  be  inquired 
what  determines  that  ratio  if  the  principle  we  have  propounded 
does  not?  If  it  is  denied,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pop- 
ulation of  a  continent  should  be  greater  than  that  of  a  county. 
In  a  community  wherein  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  unequal 
and  estremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  exist,  no  rule  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  can  be  given,  since  the  first  approximation 
to  an  economic  system  of  happiness  manufacture  has  not  been 
attained.  It  would  be  like  trying  to  determine  the  proper  num- 
ber of  boilers  to  consume  a  given  coal  output  when  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  to  the  boilers  is  indeterminate  and  unequal.  The 
chances  are  that  the  best  number  of  boilers  would  be  none,  since 
a  system  which  would  leave  the  matter  of  coal  distribution  to 
chance  would  almost  certainly  yield  a  deficit.  For  a  similar 
reason,  if  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  community  is  inde- 
terminate and  left  to  chance,  it  is  probable  that  the  less  the 
number  of  members  of  that  community  the  better  —  none  at  all 
being  the  best  —  since  a  deficit  of  happiness  will  almost  cer- 
tainly result. 

The  increase  in  curvature  of  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  13 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  expend  much  time  in  explaining  the 
effect  of  too  great  an  increase  in  the  population.  Increase  in 
the  density  of  a  population,  resulting,  as  it  must,  in  an  aug- 
mented intensivenoss  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  acceleratively 
stimulates  the  laws  of  diminishing  and  dwindling  returns  of 
labor,  the  zone  of  self-support  progressively  dwindles  (com- 
pare Pig.  13  with  Fig.  14)  and  finally  disappears  and  the 
permanent  underconsumption  or  impoverishment  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  inevitable  result.  The  evils  of  over-population 
will  be  discussed  in  Book  III  and  need  not  be  further  con- 
sidered here. 

Obviously  anything  resulting  in  an  increase  in  efficiency  of 
production  (beyond  the  essential  increase)  or  of  consumption, 
will  require  an  increase  in  population  to  a  new  point  of  benefi- 
cent equilibrium  as  a  condition  essential  to  the  maxinmm  pro- 
duction of  happiness.  Increase  in  these  efficiencies  may  be  ac- 
complished by  adapting  external  conditions  to  desires,  or  by 
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adapting  desires  to  external  conditions.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  discussing  each  case  Boparafel_v,  since  tlie  effect  on  the  tJiird 
factor  ifi  the  same  in  both ;  therefore,  as  an  example  of  the  rela- 1 
tion  between  ioereaae  in  the  efficiency  of  production  or  consitmp- 
tion,  and  number  of  populfttion,  it  will  suffice  to  examine  the 
manner  in  which  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  conversion 
operates. 

In  this  treatment  we  shall,  for  simplicity,  regard  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  conversion  as  essentially  a  process  of  developing 
health  and  adjusttibiiity.  The  utility  of  these  primary  qualities 
is  obvious,  once  the  nature  of  utility  has  been  disclosed.  Their 
development  by  inheritance  and  education  actrf  in  two  ways. 
(1)  To  diminish  tlie  labor  cost  of  a  given  amount  nf  production 
by  diminishing  its  intensity;  (2)  To  iiicrcuMi'  the  happiness  out- 
put of  a  given  amount  of  consumption,  (a)  liy  diminishing  the 
proportion  and  intensity  of  negntive  fiin>iii7i)itiiJii,  and  (b)  b} 
increasing  the  intensit)'  of  positive  cniiKUuipfinn. 

All  moralists  claim  that  labor  ought  to  be  pleniiant,  and  no 
view  can  be  sounder.  If  both  production  imd  consumption 
could  be  made  positive,  it  is  clciir  that  the  bajipiness  outjuit 
of  a  community  would  be  vastly  incrciisod.  and  if  prndiictivp 
could  be  made  plcasanter  than  consUTn|itiv(>  acts,  the  indicativL> 
ratio  could  be  indefinitely  dirninisiicd.  rnfortunatfly  hniv- 
ever,  the  advantages  of  pleasant  labor  aic  more  cleavly  percept- 
ible than  the  means  of  attaining  if.  tliougb  sucJi  tni'ans  as  nr<- 
available  should  he  employed.  In  lliis  regard  the  advico  of  the 
utilitarian  is  — "Tf  possible  make  ;i  pleasure  of  business,  but 
by  all  means  make  a  business  of  pi i 'a sure." 

The  more  needs  a  man  or  nation  ha>-  the  more  Inbor  will  ho 
required  to  satisfy  them;  the  greati'r  will  he  tlic  |iro|iortion  of 
consumptive  acts  merely  negative,  iind  Ibe  gn^itiT  will  ]„■  ihe 
unhappiness  if  they  are  left  unsafisfii'd.  Cmild  men  dis])cnsr 
with  the  necessity  of  eating,  the  eiiltivaf ion  .>r  viIi^mI  and  po- 
tatoes, and  many  other  agricultural  opLTntiims  would  ln'ioiiir  u~'- 
less,  and  could  be  done  away  with:  and  could  (h''v  ■j<\  idou^'  \\i<\ 
as  well  without  clothing,  the  raising  of  loflou  :itu(  wo.il.  ,-\i:. 
with  their  attendant  manufacturing  opeviitious  woiihJ  l.i>  supi'r- 
fluous.  To  dispense  with  needs  is  one  of  tic  be-t  humus  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  conversion  of  men  or  of  ii.ilion.-;.  Thi. 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  simple  tiislcs  arc  Ihiii'i-  tluui  ;inv 
others.  A  nation  whose  tastes  are  of  tlic  sini|ih-t  ran.  otlicr 
things  being  equal,  dispense  in  greatest  proportion  « ith  ilii-  mi>-i 
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luxurious  tastes  are  so  uneconomic.  A  nation  whose  weafth  is 
BO  ill  distributed  as  to  create  a  demand  for  luxuries  of  higli 
labor  cost,  is  organized  uneconomically  —  the  production  of  such 
luxuries  is  a  waste  of  labor,  and  the  conditions  which  involve 
such  production  are  unjust.  The  production  of  one  expensive 
diamond  may  represent  the  severe  labor  of  several  lifetimes, 
yot  its  power  of  producing;  happiness  ia  very  slight.  Its  labor 
co.-^t  ia  millions  of  times  its  happiness  value.  Had  the  same 
amount  of  labor  cost  been  expended  in  producing  toys  for  chil- 
dren, for  example,  the  result  would  probably  be  to  cause  aa 
much  happiness  to  each  of  thousands  of  human  beings  as  by  the 
production  of  the  diamond  was  caused  to  one.  Such  industries 
as  diamond  mining  can  never  be  self-supporting.  They  are 
hopelessly  uneconomic. 

Yet  expensive  luxuries  are  not  necessarily  uneconomic.  Great 
works  of  art,  for  instance,  sucli  as  pictures  and  statues,  are  ex- 
pensive but  economic.  Their  money  cost  may  bo  high  but  their 
labor  cost  ia  little  or  nothing,  because  the  work  of  the  artist  is 
pleasant.  Works  of  art,  however,  tihould  not  bo  hoarded  in  private 
collections  wliere  tlioy  can  he  enjoyed  only  by  the  few.  They 
should  be  placed  in  public  places  where  they  may  educate  and 
edify  the  multitude.  So  placed,  they  are  among  the  most  eco- 
nomic of  products,  hecauw  their  labor  cost  is  negative,  and  the 
consumptive  acts  which  they  make  |Hissib]e  do  not  destroy  them. 
They  are  at  once  of  great  permanence  and  of  less  than  no  labor 
cost.  The  average  labor  cost  of  all  products  of  tlie  fine  arts  is 
negative.     This  is  one  factor  of  their  high  utility. 

The  most  useful  classes  of  tastes  are  among  tJie  most  simple. 
The  pleasures  of  ehildliood  are  first  among  these  —  they  should 
he  perpetuated  as  long  as  possible.  There  are  few  permanent 
sources  of  happiness  greater  than  that  procewling  from  a  taste 
for  the  companiouihip  of  nalure.  and  llie  labor  cost  required 
to  gratify  it  is  no  moro  than  is  r<'(]uired  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary leisure.  Literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  to  enjoy 
it,  the  opportunity  for  tliouglit,  and  the  nicnliil  training  wliicli 
makes  it  a  source  of  plcju-^ure,  health,  friends,  a  congenial 
occupation,  and  freedom  from  worry,  are  all  tliat  men  of  eco- 
nomic tastes  require,  to  he  happy,  F.xpensive  clntlies,  houses, 
yachts,  estates,  or  jewelry  are  uniioressnry.  Anotlier  reason  why 
simple  tastes  should  be  cultivated  is  that  tasti's,  once  ncf|uircd, 
tend  to  become  needs,  and  aa  cxjiensivo  tastes  are  those  the  op- 
portunity for  gratifying  which  it  is  easiest  to  lose,  it  is  the  more 
incautiouR  to  acquire  them.     Somctinica  this  tendenc;  of  tast«s 
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to  become  nocrls  is  advanced  as  a  fgiisod.  wliy  opportunity  for 
acquiring  new  tastes  should  be  altogether  denied  certain  large 
ciHssea  of  t!ic  community,  c.  g.  the  n-orliing  classes.  Such 
opportunity,  it  is  maintained,  would  but  increase  dissatisfaction 
and  discontent:  but  such  a  doctrine  is  aclf-destnictive  —  con- 
sistently pursued  it  would  mean  that  mnnkind  shoulcJ  aim  to 
dispense  with  tastes  ae  well  as  with  needs,  for  thereby  thcr 
would  insure  contentment.  By  such  means  complete,  content- 
ment coidd  indeed  be  approached,  hnt  the  same  end  couM  be 
much  better  attained  by  the  annihilation  of  the  race.  No  taste 
would  then  go  uugratified,  nor  any  need  neglected,  for  tastes;  an 
well  as  needs,  would  no  longer  exist.  A  coniuiunily  of  Ptone< 
IB  perfectly  contented.  Contentment  is  a  more  nscftil  end  than 
a  surplus  of  pain,  but  it  ie  a  less  useful  one  thiin  a  surplus  of 
pleasure.  There  ia  certainly  no  use  in  cuhiviiUng  tu^^le.-  unlets* 
they  can  be  gratified,  and  by  stoteisni  or  otherwise  etfort  slioiild 
be  made  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  need,*,  but  Ihe  prin- 
ciple here  mentioned  should  determine  llie  rnfe  at  wliiih  disiis 
may  safely  bo  acquired  with  the  progress  of  socieiy,  rather  thnn 
the  interdiction  of  their  acquisition  altogether. 

Variety  of  taste  is  essential  to  a  high  outi)ut  of  happiness  as 
well  ae  simplicity,  but  not  for  the  same  renson.  It  may  be  ap- 
prehended that  these  qualities  are  opposeil.  iis  a  great  variety  of 
tastes  requires  a  corresponding  viiriety  nf  desiderata  to  sati-fv 
them.  Variety  of  taste  is  required,  hoMcver,  because  of  the 
effects  of  fatigue  in  diminishing  the  return  fi-otu  ii  sucwssinn  of 
similar  stimuli.  As  long  as  a  taste  is  nut  at  the  samo  time  a 
need,  the  absence  of  the  means  of  griififying  it  ra\tsi's  no  pain. 
The  more  varied  our  tastes,  the  more  likely  are  wo  to  find  sntiie- 
thing  in  every  situation  which  will  appeal  to  them,  partietdarly 
if,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  simple. 

The  possession  of  many  tastes  which  are  not  at  the  same  time 
needs  and  the  possession  of  few  needs  enustiftites  ad;!pt:tl>ilil\, 
since  these  are  qualities  of  mind  which  eualile  men  in  '.\A:\]<t 
themselves  well  to  their  surroundings  —  iimce  i'r'i[iiiii[i^'  li-- 
adaptation  of  their  surroundings  to  them.  Tlie  idi'a!  la-e  wmilt! 
be  that  which  required  no  adaptation  of  tlie  siinviuriiiiims  at  all. 

As  the  development  of  health  and  adjustaiiilitv  mtvc-  to  iji- 
croase  the  eflkieney  of  production  and  of  eon^iuiiiu  i'xi,  and  ;i* 
the  third  factor  of  happiness  should  be  a  fiin<'tii>n  'if  iii,.>,.,  it 
follows  that  the  population  of  a  country  sliould  in-  :i  I'un.tion 
of  the  average  eilieiency  of  conversion  of  its  inliabitants,  hi- 
creasing  with  said  eiBciency,  and  decreasing  with  it.     By  n:'fer- 
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enc?e  to  the  hypothetical  community  we  have  previously  dis- 
cussed, this  relation  may  bo  expressed  witli  great  definiteness. 
Assume  the  average  member  of  tlie  sample  community  to  liave 
so  increased  his  efficiency  of  conversion  that  the  labor  cost  of  a 
given  amount  of  prodiietion  is  diminished  Wfo  and  tlie  happi- 
ness resulting  from  a  given  rate  of  consumption  is  increased 
20%.  By  making  the  proper  calculations  we  discover  that, 
under  these  conditions  a  population  of  10,000,000  maintained 
at  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  would  yield  happiness  at  the 
rate  of  about  330,000,000  lied  on -minutes  per  day,  or  about  2,000,- 
000,000  hedon-hours  per  year,  as  compared  witli  973,000,000 
hedon-hours  per  year  when  possessed  of  a  poorer  efficiency  of  con- 
version. But  an  even  greater  output  could  be  produced  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  pojndation  to  a  new  point  of  i)enclicent  equilib- 
rium in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  readjustment  already 
discussed,  tlie  output  per  capita,  diminishing,  but  the  total  out- 
put increasing,  and  it  is  obvious  tliat  with  increased  efficiency 
of  conversion  the  increase  iu  population  will  be  greater  than 
in  the  case  already  cited  (p.  3-it)  before  the  point  of  beneficent 
equilibrium  is  attained. 

A  rate  of  happiness  greater  still  would  be  temporarily  obtain- 
able by  diminishing  the  indicative  ratio  iu  some  degree,  tliereby 
increasing  the  production  per  capita  and  permitting  of  a  still 
larger  population.  Such  a  course  would  diminish  the  rate  of 
happiness  per  capita,  but  if  the  diminution  of  the  indicativo 
ratio  did  not  e.\ceed  a  certain  critical  value,  the  increase  in  num- 
bers would  more  than  compensate  tlierefor.  Wlint  the  critical 
value  would  be,  would,  of  course,  be  a  function  of  tlie  precise 
forms  of  the  curves  of  diminishing  returns  of  happiness  and  of 
labor.  It  would  indeed  be  calculable  on  the  assumptions  al- 
ready made,  but  the  calculation  would  be  tedious  and  unprofit- 
able. Moreover,  the  practice  of  such  a  policy  by  society  would, 
in  the  end,  be  uneconomic,  since  the  object  of  society  is  not  the 
greatest  immediate  output  of  happiness  possible,  but  the  greatest 
total  output,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  better  that  the  happiness  per 
capita  should  augment  at  the  expense  of  number  than  that  num- 
ber should  augment  at  the  expense  of  happiness  per  capita, 
since  increase  in  number  involves  stimulation  of  the  law  of  di- 
minishing returns  of  labor,  and  consequent  dissipation  of  nat- 
ural resources  at  an  uuncccssiirily  reduced  efficiency  of  con- 
sumption. Husbandry  of  nature's  rcsiiurees  and  not  their  hasty 
development  is  the  only  sensible  policy  for  society  to  pursue, 
since  it  results  in  a  higher  rate  of  liappiness  per  capita  for  th>: 
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prc'Bent  generntion,  and  ineurea  to  posterity  a  greater  output. 

In  Book  I  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  ascertaining  exactly 
ffliat  the  object  of  society  ought  to  be.  Sntisfying  ourselves 
that  this  object  vas  the  maximum  output  of  happiness,  o\ir  next 
task  was  to  ascertain  upon  what  uniformities  of  uuture  and  of 
human  nature  tlie  prwluction  of  happiness  ilepenils.  for  until 
this  is  cleared  up,  it  ia  obvious  that  we  cannot  apply  our  knowl- 
edge of  society's  object  to  any  useful  purpose.  In  the  presi-nt 
book  our  attention  haa  been  occupied  with  ascertaining  the  niojt 
general  and  vita]  of  Buch  characteristics.  Starting  with  the 
proposition  that  the  happiness  of  society  is  a  function  of  tlirce 
factors:  (1)  The  sentient  agent:  (2)  The  eDvironmcnt  "f  said 
agent;  (3)  The  number  of  said  agents  — \vc  havr  cnrh'uvnrol 
by  a  discussion  of  the  various  elements  >'f  »'i''  'i  i'  ■  -■  fa.tors 
theinselvea  are  functions  to  discovpr  ii  I'-i,  !-,  by 

which  the  polity  of  society  could  he  }»<]-■  !      Al- 

(liuugh  the  subject  is  complex,  and  in  pcniriiiiu;:  iii.ni  ilic  uni- 
versal proposition  that  society  should  ilo  wli;it  «ill  prfsurnalily 
result  in  the  maximum  surplus  of  hiippim-^s  i»  the  drUTtnitin- 
tion  of  what  policies  will  so  result,  we  h-.no  incvitiilily  lost  smm- 
thing  in  generality,  yet  we  have  g;iiiicrl  in  .li>(iniifiii-ss  siiili- 
ciently  to  enable  us  to  formiiiiite  gi'iicinl  rulfs  for  tlM>  ^nidiuuv 
of  society  —  rules  which  will  roTiniiii  valid  as  Ion;:  :is  tin'  Ui\i- 
of  nature  and  of  human  nature  u|">n  «lii<h  tlioy  an'  found.'d 
remain  what  they  are.  It  is  undcnialilf  thiit  llii'  ]mliiv  nf  sm-i- 
ety  should  be  determined  by  the  stnu  tnrc  «(  the  luiiii:iii  mind, 
and  the  laws  of  its  environment.  If  tii<'si>.  ov  citlirr  uf  tlii'ni, 
were  different  from  what  they  are,  flini  tl"'  [nilii'v  «{  sin  iety 
should  be  different  from  what,  under  [iri'si'nt  condiciims.  it 
should  be. 

Society's  object  in  existence  then  hoing  tlii-  iimdiu'liitn  nf 
happiness,  it  at  once  follows  that  all  Ihr  inl-^  id'  \iu-u  I'liLrhl  to 
be  directed  to  that  object,  llappimss  must  ].,■  aliaii>r.l  ..jlli-r 
directly  or  indirectly,  Tlie  innnrdiiite  nl.j.'il  nl'  niin"-  :ii|s 
therefore  should  he  cither  happinp.'^ii  or  Ihr  ui'-'Ui.<  U,  /,,i;,,,j',(....- 
—  either  consumption  or  prodnclwii.  Hut  in  llnir  ;ill.iM|it-  \-> 
attain  these  objects  men  may  meet  witli  very  \,irinii-  ,|,.-i'.'.-: 
of  success  —  they  may  produce  ;ind  consume  wilK  niy  v.iniiiL' 
degrees  of  economy.  As  production  is  nc(cs>:iiy  \n  r-^m-inn].- 
tion,  men's  time  must  he  divided  between  the  Iwo,  l.nt  ih,.  i-nl.. 
in  which  they  are  divided  (the  indicative  rati..!  -li.-nM  .\.-].>-uA 
upon  the  relation  between  the  productive  and  idii-iimptive  ,tli- 
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cienciee  and  capacities.  It  should  increase  as  productive  capac- 
ity, productive  intensity,  and  consumptive  capacity  increase,  and 
decrease  as  they  decrease.  Hence,  though  tlie  efliciencios  and 
capacities  of  production  and  consumption  cannot  be  too  great, 
the  indicative  ratio  can  be  too  groat. 

The  adjustment  of  the  indicative  ratio  to  the  cfRciencies  and 
capacities  of  production  and  consumptioD  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
maintain  the  happiness  per  capita  a  mii.xinium,  as  illustrated  in 
the  last  chapter,  I  shall  denominiite  the  primary  adjustment. 
The  adjustment  of  a  population  to  its  available  resources  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  beneficent  equilibrium, 
as  illustrated  in  the  present  chapter.  I  shall  dennrainato  the  sec- 
ondary  adjustment.  The  determinants  of  these  adjustments 
are  the  efficiencies  and  capacities  of  production  and  consumption ; 
but  what  are  the  determinants  of  tlicw  erticienciea  and  capacities  ? 
Our  examination  of  the  factors  of  happiness  enables  us  to 
enumerate  them. 

In  the  first  place  there  arc  two  which  affect  iolh  efTiciencies  and 
capacities.  These  are:  (1)  The  quality  of  the  sentient  agent,  that 
is,  his  intelligence  and  character.  (2)  The  health  and  adjust- 
ability of  the  sentient  agent.  In  the  second  place  there  are  three 
which  primarily  affect  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  production: 
(3)  The  availability  of  natural  resources.  (4)  The  eniploynient 
of  machinery,  material  and  social,  in  production.  {.">)  The  skill 
and  interest  of  the  employers  of  said  machinery.  In  the  third 
place  there  is  one  which  primarily  affects  the  efficiency  and 
capacity  of  consumption:  ((!)  The  distribution  of  wealth  and 
leisure.  If  to  these  we  add  (7)  The  primary  adjustment,  and 
(8)  The  secondary  adjustment,  we  shall  have  cnuraeratetl  what 
may  be  called  the  Eight  Elements  of  Iln-ppincss. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  these  arc  mutually  in- 
dependent or  mutually  eschisive  elements,  indeed  each  is, 
in  greater  or  less  decree,  a  function  of  every  other.  They 
are  simply  convenient  criteria  by  means  of  which  any  pro- 
posed social  system  may  bo  tested.  In  the  prcsinit  cimdition 
of  society,  the  departure  of  the  social  system  from  the  ideal 
of  utility  is  too  great  to  require  any  refinement  in  the 
means  of  measuring  it.  It  would  be  like  weighing  coal 
for  domestic  purposes  with  a  chemical  balanee.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  a  just  social 
system  should  fulfil  the  following  eight  rnqui remcnts :  (1)  It 
ihould  promote  the  development  of  a  high  quality  of  sentient 
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agent.  (2)  It  should  promote  the  odjiiBtabili^  and  health  of 
said  agent.  (3)  It  should  husband  natural  Teeources  while  the 
efficiency  of  consumption  is  low.  (4)  It  should  promote  the 
employment  of  machinery  in  production  as  a  suDfltitute  for 
men,  ("i)  It  should  stimulate  the  skill  and  interest  applied 
to  the  employment  of  said  machinery.  (6)  It  should  promote 
the  equality  of  distribution  of  wealth  and  leisure.  (7)  It 
sliould  tend  to  maintain  the  indicative  ratio  at  the  point  of  max* 
imum  efficiency  per  capita.  (8)  It  should  tend  to  maintain  the 
population  at  the  point  of  beneficent  equilibrium. 

In  the  depree  in  which  a  system  fulfils  these  conditions  it  is 
good;  in  the  degree  in  which  it  fails  to  fulfil  tliem  it  is  bad. 
Thus  we  are  provided  with  a  proximate  means,  fn-e  from  in- 
tuif  ionism,  of  testing  whatever  social  systcmf!  UK'n  liiive  proposed, 
or  may  propose,  and  we  should  proceed  to  thi'  task  of  ifo  testing 
at  once  wore  it  not  that  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  needs 
first  to  be  clearer]  away.     I  refer  to  the  gcuoriil  tnisumlcrstiind- 


ing  of  the  meaning  of  liberli/.  There 
political  mystic,  and  to  ask  whiit  it  luciins  iiui 
tional,  hut  a."!  oiir  subject  n'f|iiircs  it.  I  sli:ill  ' 
and  devote  a  chapter  to  tlic  exam i nation  oT  il< 
an  examination  will  serve  (o  vi-rify  in  a  j.'<>iii'nil 
of  the  social  system  which  have  bci'ii  luid  dmvti 
and  incidentally  to  develop  an  anNJliinv  cvitcTJo 
principle  (p.  311) — applicalilc  to  M  systr'iits 
likely  to  devise  anterior  to  the  iiboljlion  i)l'  tlici 
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CHAPTER  IX 

LIBERTY 

Liberty  is  a  matter  much  discussed  in  our  country  and  we 
deem  ourselves  highly  appreciative  of  it.  In  reality  we  have  no 
adequate  apprehension  of  the  value  of  genuine  liberty  —  other- 
wise we  should  not  be  content  to  possess  so  little.  We  read  a 
good  deal  in  the  newspapers  about  civil,  personal,  or  individual 
liberty,  and  how  jealous  we  should  be  about  permitting  the  gov- 
ernment to  restrict  it,  and  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  the  conmmnity,  acting  in  its  collective  capacity, 
can  diminisli  but  cannot  increase.  Thase  who  use  the  word 
liberty  apparently  confuse  several  diff(?rent  things  together  under 
the  same  name,  and  even  Mill  has  written  a  long  and  interesting 
essay  on  liberty  without  telling  us  what  it  is.  Demagogues 
frequently  employ  the  term  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  com- 
munity to  forego  the  thin/j;  and  it  is  equalled  by  few  of  the 
resources  of  our  language  as  an  instrument  of  political  logo- 
mania.  Some  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  dissipate  the 
equivocality  of  the  term.  Analytical  commentators  have  done 
mankind  the  service  of  pointing  out  that  there  exists  a  critical 
distinction  between  liberty  and  license,  the  former  being  a  spe- 
cies of  freedom  which  they  approve,  the  latter  one  which  they 
disapprove.  Without  questioning  the  value  of  this  profound 
distinction,  I  shall  attempt  an  analysis  less  intuitionistic. 

By  noticing  the  connection  in  which  the  word  is  used,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  liberty  has  to  do  with  the  power  of  choosing 
alternatives  and  that  it  is  something,  or  several  things,  capable 
of  varying  in  degree  —  of  being  greater  or  less.  Can  it  refer  to 
the  number  of  alternatives?  At  any  given  moment  a  ])erson  of 
normal  faculties  has  an  indefinite  number  of  alternatives  among 
which  to  select.  He  can,  for  example,  move  his  anns,  his  legs, 
his  fingers,  or  his  head,  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways.  Most 
of  these  alternatives  would  be  useless,  however,  and  it  would 
be  of  sliojht  service  to  measure  liberty  bv  their  number.  Does 
it  refer  to  the  number  of  iiseful  alternatives?  Suppose  A  capa- 
ble of  selecting  150  alternatives  which  have  some  presumption 
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of  uBpfulness  to  himself,  and  Ji  100.  Can  we  say  A  has  more 
liberty  than  B.  or  is  there  doubt?  I  apprehend  most  men  will 
feel  some  hesitation  in  pronouneing  an  opinion  on  this  point. 
If  60,  it  will  confirm  my  statement  that  there  is  no  very  definite 
implication  to  the  word  as  commonly  employed.  Now  A  has 
more  of  something  than  B.  and  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer 
to  that  something,  we  shall  give  it  a  name.  Irft  lis  call  it  rtom- 
imil  liberhf.  The  nominal  liberty  of  an  individual  at  any  mo- 
ment then  is  the  number  of  alternatives  useful  to  him  which  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  select  at  that  moment.  Tjct  us  see  if  we 
can  find  another  kind  of  liberty.     Suppose  at  some  partieular 

time,  A   to  have  a  nominal  liberty  of  x  and  B  nt  -rr  ;  thus, 

A's  nominal  liberty  is  ten  times  B's.  Suppose  furtiier  that  A's 
beat  alternative,  namely,  the  one  promisiiig  the  greatwt  esci'ss 
of  happiness,  yields  a  presumable  surplus  of  y,  and  that  fi'f 
best  alternative  yields  a  surplus  of  10  v.  Whicli  ll.^s  the  grcati-r 
liberty?  A's  nominal  liln'il-  I-  1i>i  ii.n-  ii.  h  •''!!;  vi-t  llicrc 
is  no  doubt  that  aov  DoniK  ■■    .!       i'  i.'.-IVt  /f.v  lil,- 

erty  to  A's.  B,  indml,  Im-  '.  .-  i  ■  i  .■  '  .  .  ,i  .u,  .1.  Imi  !„■ 
has  more  of  another  kiml  -I  lii.iiv  \\.  -..11  ,vll  lliis  n-'il 
liherly.  The  real  hberty  of  ;hi  iiidivuJuLi!  Lit  luiv  miiiji.'iil.  tlu'i), 
is  the  presumable  surplus  of  h;ip[iiiii'.is  of  the  be.-it  .illi'i'iiulivi' 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  si^lcct  at  thiit  monierif.  It  iimy 
be  positive  or  negative.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  lliiil  {In*  piv- 
aumable  surplus  is  to  ho  determined  by  tiio  coiuuion  sense  of  the 
individual  applied  to  the  data  in  his  own  p'w.*ession.  Kow  the 
kind  of  liberty  that  is  of  interest  to  nnrmid  itmrfiiln  i«  n<it  nom- 
inal hut  real  liberty.  This  is  tlio  kind  Hint  men  cfiTinot  li;ivi'  (7i 
too  high  a  degree.  Any  one  would  prefer  a  J.ltiiafion  in  wliiih 
he  had  but  one  alternative,  and  that  a  uood  one.  tn  imc  which 
offered  10,000  if  they  were  all  evil.  There  are  at  all  (iiiuN  a 
thousand  ways  of  securing  pain  to  one  of  securiiii.'  pli'.i-iiri\  If 
pain  were  what  men  desired  they  would  have  mi  dillii-uliy  in  ;;i'l- 
ting  all  they  wanted.  At  no  rosl  whatever  auyoin'  <  an  sM'iir.'  a 
quantity  of  pain  whose  cf|iiivalrnt  of  pleasure  c^uiiint  be  pitr- 
chased  with  all  the  money  in  the  world. 

The  value  to  any  individual  of  any  particular  perioil  of  lirne, 
as  a  day  or  a  month,  is  the  presumable  surplus  nf  lia]'j)in('-^ 
which  would  be  yielded  to  that  individual  by  seleiliriL'  lln'  pre- 
sumably best  alternatives  offered  at  each  moment  dmiiii::  ilie 
period.     We  shall  call  this  the  oppoHnmUj  of.  or  iifTcred  by. 
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offered  is  positive  or  negative.  Probably  no  one  has  ever  taken 
complete  advantage  of  his  opportunity  for  even  so  short  a 
period  as  one  day.  Frequently  the  bulk  of  (lie  hest  altemativea 
over  considerable  periods  will  consist,  not  in  pliysical  acts,  but 
simply  in  thought,  for  more  can  be  accomplished  by  even  a  little 
well-considered  action  than  by  a  great  deal  that  iw  ill  considered. 
The  average  oiyporlunily  of  an  individual  during  any  period  of 
time  is  the  opportunity  of  that  period  divided  by  tlie  duration 
of  the  period.  It  is  this  quantify  which  we  shall  refer  to  as 
the  real  liberty  or  Kimply  the  liberti/  of  an  individual,  and  if  no 
period  is  Hpeeified,  the  lifetime  of  the  individual  is  to  be  under- 
Btnod,  Now  opportunity  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  quan- 
tity of  pleasure  or  pain.  Hence  if  we  express  liberty  by  L  and 
suppose  the  opportunity  during  time  T  to  be  Q,  we  shall  have: 

Ii=m — that    ia,    liberty    varies    directly    as    the    opportunity 

and  inversely  as  the  time  over  which  that  opportunity  is  dis- 
tributed. Suppose  the  liberty  of  an  individual  were  ten  liedon- 
minutes  per  hour.  By  distributing  the  ten  hedon-minutes  over 
100  hours,  we  should"  have  decreased  liis  liberty  one  hundred 
times,  whereas  by  increasing  his  opportunity  (Q)  in  one  hour  to 
1,000  hedon-minutes,  wo  should  have  increased  it  one  hun- 
dred times,  Q  in  the  foregoing  equation  is  expressive  of 
an  intensity  of  pleasure  or  pain  multiplied  by  a  duration. 
Suppose  we  express  the  duration  by  T;  there  will  then  be  an 
intensity,  call  it  X,  which,  multiplied  by  T,  will  equal  Q,  or 
X  X  T  =  Q.    Substituting    in    the    above    equation    we    have : 

L  =  — ~— J  °^  L  =  X.  Hence  L  is  expres-sible  in  terms  of  in- 
tensity of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  a  glance  at  the  equation  will 
show  that  it  expresses  the  average  intensity  of  pleasure  or  pain 
which  the  individual  in  question  would  presumably  have  expe- 
rienced had  he  always  selected  the  best  alternatives  open  to  him. 
For  short  periods  of  time  this  equation  might  be  misleading, 
since  the  best  alternatives  are  often  those  which  require  future 
action  to  bring  to  fruition,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  formulate 
other  than  an  arbitrary  rule  which  would  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  the  presumable  surplus  resulting  from  a  compound 
act  should  be  attributed  to  some  short  period  which  included  a 
portion  of  that  act.  When  we  consider  a  lifetime,  however,  this 
difficulty  disappears,  since  it  includes  all  the  acts  of  an  individ- 
ual as  well  as  all  tlie  pleasure  or  pain  he  is  capable  of  experi- 
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encmg     The  lifetime  inrolved   is,  of  course,  the  pre>nmable 

lifetime,  asuiiminif  the  mvariable  Belectinn  of  the  be-^t  altcrm- 
tivGS  If  T  represents  such  a  lifetime,  the  inteninty  X.  wIikU  m 
tiie  measure  of  the  real  bberty,  will  iii\ariablj  be  algel>raica.llv 
greattr  thau  that  nctoally  espenenced,  for  m  an\  cnn-idtrablc 
period  it  IS  practically  impossible  that  a  combination  of  blu- 
denta  flhoiild  yield  greater  happiness  to  an  indmciua!  than  etriLt 
adherence  to  common  Bense  would  yield 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  an  import  mt  que-tinn. 
viz,  what  conditions  are  essential  to  n  i!  lil  it\  H  >-  ap- 
parently a  general  iinpresBion  that  the'-i  \\  of 
such  conditions  as  include  the  ph^Mcal  I  ling 
alternatives  This  is  an  error  We  hi\  i\  i« 
but  a  name  for  the  happiness  value  of  |  |  it  of  > 
time  He  who  m  any  given  period  ol  ittst 
opportunit\  of  happiness  liaa  tlie  prenl  tliat 
period  If  we  discover  the  essentials  oi  f||  imr  n  Hit  n  we 
shall  discover  the  essentials  of  libtrtx  \\  m  i\  bi-t  k  irn 
them  by  tonaidermg  a  concrete  ca^e  n-lollira-  lit  u- -u])(in-i 
that  a  large  uncut  diamond  is  hin^  in  i  roid  iiid  fliit  m  iii'li- 
vidual  of  normal  common  scu-j.  oIi-ifm-  it  Ut  w-  tir-t 
suppose  that  he  is  ipnormt  of  one  or  botli  ot  tJic  foil  i\mii_' 
propositions  (1)  The  object  bifoM  itn  is  i  dnninnd  ('i 
Diamonds  may  be  exchanged  for  nioim  or  othn  it-ftiil  thin_-, 
that  la,  things  which  <!er\e  to  prodim  !iipi>ini-s  m  pii  m  nf  pun 
Let  ufl  call  these, /acis  ("J J  anc/  f",' J  II  hi  i  i.nt  n  mt  if  i  iihu 
of  these  facts,  it  must  be  iKcnisf  hi  Jii-  in  m  r  h  il  pii-  ntnl  t) 
him  the  observations  from  nhiih  llm  i  ii^l  t  li  ml  in  1  l>\  i 
person  of  normal  common  sense  Tin  (|ii(-tiin  i  I  II.  !i 
serration  of  the  diamond  miRasc  liis  o|i|i  thin  tv  I  i  I  i|  1 1 
ness^*  It  does  not,  betauoe  in  tin  iIisjiki  nt  |l  ml  m  i  t  m 
above  noted  he  would  be  as  Iiki.l>  to  po—  -  1  m  ll  I  nu  II  i  r 
stone  in  the  road  as  of  the  diiniond  11  «  iM  1  I  I  ^  i  iH^ 
possible  for  him  to  pick  up  the  (inn  md  bi  t  t  !  I  1  |  1  t 
up  and  dispose  of  it  to  adv  intake  it  m<  iiI  I  '  nl\  1  I  i  I  t 
since  one  essential  condition  for  fs|  ibbsjiitu  i  |  n  |  h  i  I 
happmcs  would  be  absent  Snoml  sujijii  tli  I  I  I  i  1  il 
presented  to  him  the  obsenations  finni  hIiiiIi  i  i  ii  1  i  \ 
mal  common  sense  would  infer  futs  (1)  m  1  (  i  I  i  il  n  In 
common  sense  has  been  impaired  as  foi  in-t  iru  II  i  • 
that  he  emplojs  some  subshtiifo  for  cniimion  stn-  i  it  n  f 
inference     Does  the  ohservition  of  the  diim  nl     i        i      1: 
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ment  of  his  reasoning  powers  would  prevent  his  deriving  facte 
(1)  and  (3)  from  the  observations  presented,  or  of  making  the 
necessary  deduction  from  them,  even  if  he  could  make  tlie  pre- 
liminary inference.  Hence  he  would  be  as  likely  to  possess 
himself  of  any  other  stone  as  the  diamond,  and  it  would  only 
be  by  accident  that  he  could  derive  advantage  from  its  presence. 
Thus,  a  second  essential  condition  of  establishing  a  presumption 
is  absent  in  this  case.  Therefore  the  first  two  co-essentials  are 
those  required  for  establishing  presumptions.  We  have  re- 
marked in  Chapter  3  that  expectations  are  derived  from  ob- 
servations by  inference,  and  in  Chapter  3  that  acts  are  guided 
by  expectations.  Hence  in  the  absence  of  either  the  requisite 
observations  or  inferences  there  is  no  guide  to  action,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  guide  one  act  is  as  probable  as  another.  To  any 
being  incapable  of  establishing  a  presumption,  whether  it  is  a 
tree,  a  beetle,  an  infant,  or  an  idiot,  opportunity  is  impossible. 
Third,  suppose  an  individual  who  has  had  presented  to  him 
the  observations  necessary  for  inferring  facts  (1)  and  (2)  and 
is  also  possessed  of  normal  common  sense,  to  be  passing  along 
the  road,  but  that  there  is  no  diamond  there  to  observe.  Ob- 
viously he  has  no  more  opportunitj  than  the  first  two  individuals 
had,  because  the  external  condition  of  opportunity  —  the  phys- 
ical possibility  of  possessing  himself  of  a  diamond  which  was 
present  in  tlieir  cases  is  absent  in  his.  Hence  a  third  condition 
of  opportunity  is  absent  in  this  ease. 

Suppose  now  these  three  conditions  all  to  be  present.  It  is 
clear  that  an  opportunity  is  present.  Propositions  (1)  and  (2) 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion :  "  This  object  may  be  exchanged 
for  money  or  other  useful  things."  This  in  turn  would  lead 
immediately  to  a  use-judgment,  indicating  that  to  pick  up  the 
diamond  would  presumably  lead  to  greater  happiness  than  not 
to  pick  it  up;  and  this,  in  turn,  would  lead  to  the  act  of  picking 
up  the  diamond.  The  means  would  have  been  adapted  to  the 
end,  and  the  opportunity  would  thus  have  been  accepted,  where- 
as in  the  absence  of  cither  the  appropriate  observations,  the 
appropriate  inferenct^,  or  of  the  presence  of  tlie  diamond,  the 
act  of  picking  it  up  either  would  have  been  physically  impos- 
sible, or  could  have  occurnM)  only  as  the  result  of  chance. 

There  are  thus  three  co-essentials  of  opportunity  and  hence 
of  liberty.  Two  inhere  in  the  sentient  agent  and  one  in  the 
environment.  The  co-cswntials  arc:  (!)  Experience  of  the 
requisite  observations  from  vliick  to  infer.  (3)  Capacity  for 
inference,  or  the  ability  to  correctly  convert  observatimts  into 
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expectations.     (3)  Physical  possibility  of  arlin-g  upon  the  fx-  i 
pectations  inferred.    We  slmll  ctill  these  the  first,  second  and  ] 
third  essentials  of  liberty,  wspectively.     The  physical  possibil- 
ity of  an  alternative  is  merely  a  potential  opportunity.     Henea  ' 
to  provide  an  individual  or  a  cotumunity  with  the  third  essen-  j 
tial  of  liherty  inay  or  may  not  increase  its  real  liberty.     The 
world  furniBhea  to  men  the  first  and  third  essentinls  of  oppor-   ' 
tunity  for  happinesB,  but  thin  opportunity  must  remain  a  pot<?n-    i 
tial  one  until  tliey  have  acquired  the  second  ossentinl.     It  U 
men'a  intuitionism  that  enslaves  thcra,  for  "where  tliiire  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish." 

The  liberty  of  an  individual  may  he  expressed  in  temis  of 
intensity  of  pain  or  pleasure  —  of  quantify  of  hiippina-ijf, 
positive  or  negative,  per  unit  of  time.  If  tlm  Miin  of  tlie  liber- 
ties BO  expressed  of  all  the  members  of  d : ul'  '"■  divided 

by  the  number  of  members  itt  the  cainin    i  :li   is  an 

expression  of  the  liberty  of  the  conuniii'  ;i]-o  the 

liberty  of  the  average   individual    in   lln'   .    iin.niniij. .      Jt,-;    co- 
essentials  are  obviously  those  of  individual  lilicrty. 

So  much  then  for  the  co-essentials  of  real  liberty,  individual 
and  social.  They  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  any  or  all  lib- 
erty. Without  them  opportunity  is  as  impossible  to  a  man  as  to 
a  fence  post.  The  degree  in  which  an  individual  or  a  lonimunily 
profits  by  his  or  its  liberty  will,  however,  depend  upou  other 
factors. 

A  number  of  objoctions  will  probably  occur  io  the  reader 
against  this  treatment  of  liberty.  Men's  preference  is  fre- 
quently determined  by  motives  of  ilistribvitioii  in  time  instead  of 
quantity  of  happiness.  Hence  if  real  liherty  is  t"  be  iiiea^^ureil 
by  preference  alone,  we  should  consider  this  fact.  \\'e  nii;.'lit,  if 
we  pleased,  discover  another  variety  of  liherty  by  tidciu^:  uhtc 
preference,  instead  of  correct  preference  us  a  u)cii-iiic,  hut  it 
would  not  lead  us  to  any  useful  distinctinn.  Tn  ;iilil  td  limv  -^iT 
of  alternatives,  whether  including  a  high  or  Inw  di'>;rcc  •••{  ie;d 
liberty,  the  possibility  of  another  whose  presTiui]iliiiii  of  li,ip|ii- 
ness  is  less  than  one  already  available  would  mil.  in  ^■.'mrnl.  he 
useful.  Another  objection  to  be  expected  is  tlmt  |ir.'ri'i<'tiie  i? 
frequently  governed  by  a  desire  for  the  good  nf  .>lliers  .nid  not 
that  of  ourselves  alone.  This  is  true,  and  by  cvnniiiiitiir  tlie 
matter  we  could  distinguish  several  other  vari'^lir^  ,<{  tibnty. 
but  for  the  purpose  of  politieul  discussion  Ihe-^e  v.irleiii's  would 
not  be  of  much  service.  It  is  not  such  varictie-;  Ihiit  iire  re- 
stricted, or  against  the  restriction  of  which  pmlesl   is  made:  or 
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if  restricted,  the  restriction  is  but  incidental  to  that  upon  real 
liberiy  as  already  defined.  A  positive  degree  of  real  liberty  is 
a  necessary,  but  not  a  sufficient,  condition  of  happiness,  and  it 
is  primarily  for  real  liberty,  or  rather  for  the  happiness  of  which 
it  is  a  necessary  condition,  that  men  in  all  ages  have  suffered 
and  striven,  and  when  this  kind  of  liberty  shall  have  become  a 
maximum,  the  conditions  for  all  other  useful  kinds  will  have 
been  attained,  or  will  be  easily  attainable. 

It  will  next  be  useful  to  distinguish  another  kind  of  liberi^y. 
Human  nature  is  ruled  by  two  forces.  Self-interest  and  cus- 
tom; the  first  is  fixed,  the  second  variable.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  acts  of  individuals,  one  or  both  of  these  forces  must  be 
employed,  for  these  are  practically  the  only  forces  competent 
to  control  human  conduct.  It  is  probable  that  all  motives  may 
be  classed  as  of  self-interest  or  as  of  custom;  conscience,  as 
already  demonstrated,  being  itself  of  the  latter  class.  Hence 
he  who  would  control  the  acts  of  men  for  the  benefit  of  society 
must  employ  these  forces  of  human  nature  or  fail  to  accomplish 
his  object,  just  as  he  who  would  produce  changes  in  the  external 
world  must  employ  the  forces  of  nature  inherent  in  gravitation, 
heat,  chemical  affinity,  etc.,  or  fail  to  accoijiplish  his  object. 
Many  of  the  restraints  upon  liberty  required  for  the  well-being 
of  society  are  imposed  by  custom;  those  which  custom  fails  to 
impose,  however,  must,  if  imposed  at  all,  depend  upon  the  force 
of  self-interest,  and  the  mechanism  whereby  this  force  is  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  object  of  society  is  that  of  law. 

A  law  is  a  command  issued  to  one  or  more  persons  by  some 
person,  or  persons,  presumably  possessing  the  power  required  to 
execute  it.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  laws  restrict  lib- 
erty, real  or  nominal.  Let  us  see  how  they  do  it;  and  first  in 
the  case  of  individual  liberty.  Is  it  by  altering  one  or  more  of 
the  co-essentials  of  liberty?  No,  the  co-essentials  of  liberty  are 
unaltered  by  law.  We  have  seen  that  the  value  of  opportunity  is 
measured  by  the  presimiable  surplus  of  happiness  it  offers.  The 
legal  restriction  of  liberty  is  effected  by  altering  its  presumable 
surplus,  not  by  abolishing  the  physical  possibility  of  the  act 
which  leads  to  it,  though  such  abolition  is  a  frequent  result  of 
the  execution  of  the  law.  The  surplus  may  be  either  increased 
or  decreased  by  law.  Consider,  as  an  example,  a  case  in  which 
it  is  decreased  (as  in  a  law  prohibiting  burglary).  Among  the 
alternatives  physically  possible  to  men  is  that  of  breaking  and 
entering  houses  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  goods 
of  others.    Suppose  no  law  against  it  existed.    Men^  not  re- 
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strained  by  confit^ience  or  custom  would  often  be  tempted  tol 
select  sucli  alternatives  because  of  the  presumable  surplus  of  liap- 
piness  ri'sutting  to  themselvea  from  such  a  selection,  A  law 
against  burglary  does  not  make  burglary  a  physical  impossi- 
bility, but  it  (leereaseB  the  temptation  to  burgiarj-  in  frequency 
and  strength,  diminishing  the  presumable  surplus  resultin)*  from 
the  act,  by  fixing  a  penalty  for  those  who  Belect  it  Tliis  it  does 
by  its  effect  upon  the  appropriate  uae-jiidgnient.  for  tlie 
mean  surplus  of  failure  is  obviouply  diniinislu'd  (iilgcbrait- 
ally)  by  the  threat  to  execute  the  law  and  apply  tlie  penalty, 
because  the  probability  of  failure  is  increased,  mid  its  probabli' 
surplus  diminished  {algebraically)  thereby.  Thi^,  in  turn,  (ii- 
minishes  the  presumption  of  happiness,  and  us  a  ii^e- judgment 
is  a  normal  operation  of  the  mind,  tiie  frequency  of  burglary 
is  diminished,  and  thus  the  object  of  the  law  aeconiplishecl. 
If  we  are  correct  in  this  analysis  of  the  mode  in  H-liie!i  laws 
operate  in  tlie  attainment  of  their  end-;,  we  slioilld  e^j'ivt 
to  find:  (1)  Tliat  the  effectiveness  of  a  Inw  is  propnrtioiiid 
to  (a)  the  severity  of  its  penalty,  (h)  Die  pnibiibility  <if  its  om'- 
cntion,  and  (c)  the  degree  of  renl  liinTly  iii  tin'  eoiiinHinity 
affected,  that  is,  upon  the  happiniss  Viiluc  of  the  altiTontivis  In 
illegal  acts:  and  (2)  That  peniiltics  do  not  ;i|'ply  to  lii'iu;,'^  ]irr- 
sumably  incapable  of  applying  a  usf-judgiiu'Tit  to  tlio  mis  jnd- 
hibited.  The  expeetations'thus  si>ociliod  ;iie  r\dfillod  by  >'\\yr\- 
ence.  First,  other  things  being  eqiml.  biws  uri'  most  ciri'iijv.' 
(a)  when  their  penalties  are  sevore  ratlicr  llmii  sliu^ht.  (Ii)  wIm'ii 
their  enforcement  is  strict  rather  tlinu  hi\,  )i)  'iinotii:  the  liii))- 
pier  classes  whose  opportunity  is  positive,  nitlicv  lli:\ii  iininiiL;  |)u' 
more  miserable  classes  whose  opportunity  is  ni';;:itJvi>.  S.-ioml. 
penalties  are  not  applied  to  children  whose  luinds  :iiv  imdi'wl- 
oped,  or  to  insane  persons  whose  niind:^  an-  idjimnn.il. 

If  we  examine  the  operation  of  bisv  in  i>~1;ililisliiiiL:  di'p.iit- 
ments  of  government,  courts,  schools,  cfc.  wc  sli;itl  liiid  iImI  ii 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  only  in  this  i:\m-  it  aim-  U>  i-.io-.' 
the  selection  of  acts  instead  of  preventing  their  srliTiinn,  \],-wr 
it  increases  the  mean  surplus  of  sik-cv^-;  hI'  :ili.i-ii:iii\,  - 
which  it  desires  selected,  and  consequently  tliv  |'ii-iiiii[ih'i(i  .■! 

happiness  of  such  alternatives.     This  is  done   liv   it il.  r   ..f 

reward,  either  in  the  form  of  money  or  h"ni>r.  u'H'iviMi'   i]i-' 
former.     Now  this  mode  of  operation  of  law   is  imiMr-nl.     h 

has  not  changed  throughout  history  and  is  conimnii  lo  ;i||  , i- 

tries  alike.     Thus  it  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  tin'  cluiin  ^nl- 
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tion  dependent  upon  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  not  upon  its 
previous  history.  The  principle  recognized  in  the  utilization  of 
the  omnipresent  motive  of  self-interest  in  the  manner  thus  speci- 
fied is  so  universally  adapted  to  its  end  that  1  shall  call  it  the 
adaptive  principle.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  social  system  which 
aims  to  control  any  large  section  of  society  can  succeed  without 
appealing  to  it;  that  is,  a  system  which  does  not  make  it  to  the 
self-interest  of  tlie  individual  members  of  society  to  seek  the 
end  of  utility,  or  does  not  make  them  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  their  self-interest,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  achieve  that  end. 
The  adaptive  principle  may  be  applied  positively  or  negatively. 
It  is  positive  when  the  act  is  induced  by  the  promise  of  pleasure : 
negative  when  induced  by  the  promise  of  pain.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  positive  adaptive  principle  should  be  employed  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  negative  whenever  practical.  In  other  words,  when 
using  pleasure  and  pain  as  means,  it  is  more  economic  to  use 
pleasure  than  pain.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, for  obvious  reasons,  and  hence  the  negative  adaptive 
principle  has  to  be  applied. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  what  legal  liberty  is,  and  to 
discover  its  relation  to  real  liberty.  Every  restraint  imposed  by 
law  affects  one  or  more  of  tlie  alternatives  open  to  members  of 
society,  but  they  are  not  always  useful  alternatives  even  in  the 
absence  of  law.  Hence  wc  shall  regard  the  legal  restraint  of  a 
community  as  proportional  to  the  number  of  alternatives  of  the 
average  individual  upon  which  the  law  imposes  restraint.  Legal 
liberty  is  inversely  proportional  to  legal  restraint.  Hence  if 
Li  is  the  legal  liberty  of  a  community  and  R^  its  legal  restraint, 

then  Li  =  :5 or,  legal  liberty  is  expressed  by  the  reciprocal 

of  legal  restraint.  Suppose  an  individual  whose  acts  do  not 
affect,  and  are  not  otherwise  affected  by,  the  acts  of  others  to 
have  his  opportunity,  and  hence  his  real  liberty,  restricted  by  law 
in  the  manner  already  specified.  That  his  real  liberty  may  there- 
by be  diminished  is  obvious.  If  any  act  which  at  any  time  might, 
in  the  absence  of  law,  have  been  the  best  open  to  him,  is  pro- 
hibited, his  liberty  is  thereby  diminished.  Such  a  person  would 
be  oppressed  by  law.  Would  there  be  any  means  whereby  the 
liberty  of  such  an  individual  might  be  increased  by  law?  It 
seems  so. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  have  pointed  out  that  alternatives 
are  often  selected  from  considerations  of  distribution  in  time 
instead  of  quantity.     It  is  true  that  acts  so  determined  involve 
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a  moral  fallacy,  but  still  they  may  b(»  prevented  if  the  quantity 
of  pain  involveJ,  relatively  remote  though  it  be,  is  made  large   ' 
enough,  just  as  a  logical  fallacy  may  he  prevented  by  strong   i 
evidence  when  it  would  he  committed  if  weak  evidence  alone 
were  presented.     Now  the  commission  of  such  a  moral  fallacy 
would  involve  a  diminution  of  real  liberty  for  it  would  interfere 
with  future  opportunity.     Hence  a  law  which  prevented  it  would 
increase  real  liberty.     Thus,  consider  an  individual  the  indul-    | 
gcnce  of  whose  impulse  to  drink  to  excess  and  ruin  his  health 
and  prospects   is  preventable  and  prevented  by  liiw  fear  of  the    ' 
penalty  of  a  prohibitory  law.     The  real  liberty  nf  such  an  indi-    * 
vidual  is  increased  by  said  law,  and  in  civilined  eonjmunities     ' 
many  laws  are  directed  against  acts  which  harm  priuinrily  the    I 
acting  individual  himBclf.   Such  laws  may  be  called  iiuUnuilistic, 
and  the  principle  involved  paiemaii^m.     I'rohibitory  and  com- 
pulsory   education  laws  are  paternalistic,  since  he  who  violat*^ 
them  usually  harms  himself  more  than  he  doe.*  others.     Were  we 
to  restrict  the  term  pniernalism  to  laws  rcstrainiiiji  acts  which 
affect  the  libcrfy  I'f  absolutely  no  mv  Imt  him   who  coimiiita 
them,  it  would  apply  to  no  possible  class  of  laws  either  enacted 
or  enactable,  since  the  interests  of  human  beings  are  so  bound 
up  with  one  another  that  it  is  probably  impossible  to  discover 
any  considerable  class  of  acts  which  atTcct  the  liberty  of  him 
alone  who  commits  them. 

The  frequency  with  which  a  man  interferes  with  his  own 
liberty,  however,  will,  in  the  absence  of  restraint,  be  far  les'S 
than  that  with  which  he  will  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  ntlier*. 
Hence  in  a  community  where  the  acts  of  individuals  all'ect,  and 
are  affected  by,  the  acts  of  others,  (he  number  nf  ways  in  which 
law  can  increase  liberty  ia  augmented  in  greater  measure  than 
the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  diminish  it.  When  appliml 
to  society  the  law  may  increase  liberty,  not  only  !iy  n'straining 
the  exercise  of  incorrect  judgments,  lint  by  restraining  lliat  nf 
correct  but  egotistic  judgments.  By  curtailing  smin'  kind-;  of 
opportunity  in  some,  or  perhaps  all,  member'^  <ir  s™-ii>tv,  tlii> 
liberty  of  society,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  avi'm.L"'  iiiilividiial, 
may  increase.  Hence,  if  laws  are  determined  by  (■.luiuicin  si'u-^c 
the  greater  the  number  of  legal  restrictions,  the  Tiiore  is  real 
liberty  increased,  i.  e.,  as  legal  liberty  diiniiiishcs,  rcnl  liberty 
increases.  Whence,  then,  comes  the  general  notion  that  hiws 
tend  to  diminish  liberty,  a  notion  which  may  be  iiru|ily  justified 
by  an  appeal  to  experience?     The  answer  is  simple:  it  is  becausi' 
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sen8c,  or  have  not  been  designed  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
utility.  Bad  laws  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Those 
which  seek  no  good  end:  (2)  Those  which  seek  a  good  end,  but 
al)andon  trommon  sense  as  a  moans  of  attaining  it:  (3)  Those 
which  scHjk  a  good  end,  and  adhere  to  common  sense,  but  owing 
to  hick  of  the  requisite  knowledge,  fail  to  attain  their  end. 
?I()st  had  laws  behmg  to  the  first  two  classics.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  two  in  number.  First,  because  tlie  interests  of  those 
who  in  the  past  have  enacted  laws,  have  not  been  similar  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Second,  because  it  has  not  been 
customary  to  apply  common  sense  to  political  conduct. 

The  English  political  philosophers  of  the  19th  century  (the 
scliool  of  Mill  and  Spencer,  of  which  the  editors,  teachers,  and 
politicians  of  to-day  are  supporters)  lay  particular  emphasis  on 
the  power  and  the  tendency  of  law  to  diminish  liberty.  They 
contend  that  the  less  law  the  better,  and  tliat  the  interference  of 
government  in  anything  but  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
and  in  a  few  other  scattering  cases,  is  unwarranted  meddling  on 
the  part  of  the  state.  They  claim  to  have  discovered  that  the 
best  policy  for  a  state  (except  in  certain  cases  in  which  they 
discover  that  they  approve  action)  is  inaction.  Hence  the 
name  laissez  faire  or  let  alone  which  is  applied  to  their  school  of 
political  economy,  a  school  whose  dogmas  are  conscientiously  in- 
culcated in  the  universities.  It  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  school  of  drift,  since  it  advises  all  nations  to  drift  wherever 
the  unrestrained  forces  of  society  tend  to  take  them,  making  no 
effort  to  restrict  the  course  of  nature  by  law.  The  laiasez  faire 
policy  is  merely  fatalism  applied  to  the  conduct  of  society 
and  applied  as  inconsistently  as  individual  fatalism  always  is. 
There  is,  however,  a  school  of  consistent  fatalism.  It  is  called 
anarchy,  though  this  term  has  often  been  otherwise  applied.  It 
teaches  that  government  should  not  meddle  in  anything;  that 
there  should  in  fact  be  no  government,  and  is  merely  the 
laissez  faire  system  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion ;  for  if 
"the  less  government  tlie  better"  as  political  dogmatists  are 
fond  of  telling  us,  then  the  best  government  is  none  at  all,  and 
the  anarchists  are  riglit;  at  anv  rate  thev  are  consistent  with 
themselves.  The  laissez  faire  economist  is  simply  an  incon- 
sistent anarchist,  and  though  he  has  produced  many  volumes  to 
show  that  there  are  certain  matters  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  are  and  must  eternally  be,  outside  tlie  function  of  the 
state  to  regulate,  he  has  failed  to  make  his  point.  Not  that  it 
can  be  denied  that  there  may  be  such  matters.    It  would  take 
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omniscience  to  decide  whether  there  were  op  were  not.  No 
universal  rule  has  ever  been  consistently  maintained  by  which 
those  tiling  to  which  the  functions  of  government  extend  maj 
be  perfectly  distinguished  from  those  to  which  they  do  not,  vet 
the  ef!ort  to  find  and  apply  euch  a  rule  is  continually  made  by 
tlie  economists  of  the  sclionl  of  drift,  even  after  its  non-exist- 
ence is  acknowledged.     Thus,  Mill  says: 

"When  those  who  have  bepn  called  the  Inixsez  faire  school  have 
attempted  any  definite  Hmitation  of  the  province  of  government, 
they  have  usually  restricted  it  to  the  protecliou  of  person  and 
property  agflinst  force  and  fraud ;  a  definition  to  which  neither 
they  nor  any  one  else  can  deliberately  adhere,  since  it  excludes 
some  of  the  most  indiepensable,  and  unanimously  recognized,  of 
the  duties  of  jfovemmenL 

"  Without  professing  to  entirely  supply  this  delicipncy  of  a 
general  theory,  on  a  question  which  does  not.  ai  I  conceive,  admit 
of  any  universal  solution,  I  shall  attempt  lo  affurd  snmn  little  aid 
lownnis  the  rcfolulion  of  this  i-lasis  of  qiicKlions  ns  thcv  arise,  by 
examining,  in  the  most  general  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
can  be  considered,  what  are  the  advantaRes,  and  what  the  evila 
or  inconveniences,  of  government  interference." ' 

This  soimds  modest,  but  in  his  Essay  on  r>iberty,  Mill  pro- 
pounds just  such  a  rule  as  he  claims  does  not  exist: 

"  The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  assert  one  very  simple  prin- 
ciple, as  entitled  to  govern  absolutely  the  dealings  of  society  with 
the  individual  in  the  way  of  compulsion  and  control,  whether  the 
means  used  be  physical  force  in  the  form  of  legal  iiennltics,  or  the 
moral  coercion  of  public  opinion.  The  principle  is  thaf  the  sole 
end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted,  individually  or  coUectivcly, 
in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  llicir  mimlier, 
is  self-protection.  That  the  only  puri'i^se  for  which  jiower  can 
be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civilizi>d  iMuntiuuiiy. 
against  his  will,  ia  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  TJis  own  iimid.  ciilicr 
physical  or  moral,  is  not  a  sufficient  warrant.  He  cniinnt  rifrht- 
fully  be  compelled  to  do  or  forbear  because  it  will  Iw  hi'iicr  tor  liim 
to  do  so,  because  it  will  make  him  happier,  becaiiM>.  in  llie  opinion 
of  others,  to  do  so  would  be  wise  or  even  riph'.'"- 

Mill  here  ignores  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  flint  no  con- 
siderable class  of  acts  can  be  named  which  miiy  not  inh'rfere 
with  the  interests  of  others,  and  this  omission  is  charnctcrisljc  of 

'Political  Economy;  Chap.  9. 
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his  school.  But  even  assuming  that  the  kind  of  paternalism  that 
Mill  has  in  mind  can  exist,  his  doctrine  is  not  sound,  and  he  is 
forced  to  qualify  it  immediately.     Thus,  he  says: 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  doctrine  is 
meant  to  apply  only  to  human  heings  in  the  maturity  of  their 
faculties.  We  are  not  speaking  of  children,  or  oi  young  persons 
below  the  age  which  the  law  may  fix  as  that  of  manhood  or  woman- 
hood. Those  who  are  still  in  a  state  to  require  being  taken  care 
of  by  others,  must  be  protected  against  their  own  actions  as  well 
as  against  external  injury.  For  the  same  reason,  we  may  leave 
out  of  consideration  those  backward  states  of  society  in  which  the 
race  itself  may  be  considered  as  in  its  nonage.  The  early  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  spontaneous  progress  are  so  great,  that  there 
is  seldom  any  choice  of  means  for  overcoming  them;  and  a  ruler 
full  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  warranted  in  the  use  of  any 
expedient  that  will  attain  an  end,  perhaps  otherwise  unattainable. 
Despotism  is  a  legitimate  mode  of  government  in  dealing  with 
barbarians,  provided  the  end  be  their  improvement,  and  the  means 
justified  by  actually  effecting  that  end.  Liberty,  as  a  principle, 
has  no  application  to  any  state  of  things  anterior  to  the  time  when 
mankind  have  become  capable  of  being  improved  by  free  and  equal 
discussion.  Until  then,  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  implicit 
obedience  to  an  Akbar  or  a  Charlemagne,  if  they  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  ona'^  ^ 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the  general  applicability  of 
these  principles,  it  is  clear  from  the  indefinite  nature  of  its  ex- 
ceptions that  here  is  no  universal  rule.  Were  it  worth  while  to 
do  so,  we  could  show  that  in  attempting  to  formulate  and  apply 
such  rules  as  the  above,  political  philosophers  inevitably  con- 
tradict themselves,  but  in  our  discussion  of  inalienable  rights, 
we  have  by  implication  shown  this.  The  attempt  to  put  hard 
and  fast  limits  upon  the  application  of  law  to  individuals  is 
merely  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  individuals  have  in- 
alienable rights.  Of  course,  if  it  could  once  be  shown  that  a 
particular  class  of  acts  of  individuals  could  not  possibly  interfere 
with  the  real  liberty  either  of  themselves  or  others,  we  should 
have  discovered  a  class  of  acts  which  we  could  forever  banish 
from  among  those  which  the  law  could  rightfully  restrict.  This 
is  clear  from  the  relation  of  liberty  to  utility.  The  diflBculty  is 
that  it  would  take  omniscience  to  show  such  a  thing.  Hence, 
we  must  rest  content  with  general  rules. 

Now,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  utilitarian  on  this  matter  of 

1  Ibid.,  Chap.  1, 
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iudivitlual  liberty  so  called?  Can  be  propound  a  rnle  by  which 
to  eet  any  limits  on  the  rightful  restraint  of  society  upon  its 
own  members  ?  None,  except  that  by  which  the  rightfubiesa  of 
any  restraint  at  all  is  itself  established,  viz.,  the  definition  of 
utility  itself  whieli  is,  of  course,  universal  and  certain.  Gov- 
ernments should  restrain  individual  liberty  by  law  when  it  will 
presumably  result  in  a  greater  surplus  of  happine:^s  than  not  to 
restrain  it.  Otherwise  they  sliould  not.  Tliis  rule  may  \k  in- 
definite, but  it  is  correct.  All  other  universal  rules  may  he 
definite,  but  they  are  incorrect.  Some  persons  may  deem  such  a 
rule  as  this  so  incontrovertible  that  no  one  would  be  so  nhstird  as 
to  deny  it,  yet  anyone  who  attempts  to  establish  any  other  uni- 
versal rule  does  deny  it-  For,  suppose  snc-h  a  rule  to  be  estali- 
lished  and  call  it  rule  A.  Then  rule  A  is  either  inferrible  from 
the  rule  of  utility  as  given,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  of  course,  it 
tells  us  no  more  than  we  could  ourselves  infer  froiu  the  rulo.  If 
it  is  not,  its  authority  must  be  derived  from  some  source  other 
than  utility;  hence  it  implies  the  r\i<tcure  of  f^onie  nther  source, 
and  this  controverts  the  universality  of  tlie  rule. 

We  may  render  the  rule  we  have  piven  somewhat  more  definite 
by  considering  the  universal  utility  of  restricting  all  human 
acts  to  productive  and  consumptive  ones. 

In  production,  economy  is  best  nttained  by  restrictinfr  the  avU 
of  the  laborer  to  specific  operations,  liavinjr  a  definite  succession, 
determined  not  by  his  imniediatc  elioice,  but  by  the  rc<piircjncnt'^ 
of  his  task,  said  acts  being  perforrtied  with  ivlntiou  to  Ibe  cor- 
related and  predetermined  acts  of  others,  lu  consuniption,  nn 
the  other  hand,  economy  is  best  attained  iiy  Ihc  abr-cniv  of  re- 
striction to  specific  acts  or  operiitions.  pcrinitliiiLr  (hcsi-  to  be 
determined  by  the  immediate  desires  or  impulses  oi'  Ihe  mornciit. 
In  both  cases  the  acts  should  be  [roveninii  l)y.  or  ada|ili'c|  [.\  \h- 
end  sought,  but  the  ends  of  production  are  /inij-inisilr .■  tluK,-  ..f 
consumption  are  iiltUnaic  In  young,  or  otherwiM-  inT-)i(iu<iljl<' 
persons,  consumptive  acts  may  —  in  fad  must  —  Ki'  uvvi-  m-  Ic— 
restricted  to  prevent  harmful  reactions  upon  tli^'  iii'lii  i^hiiii  coiii- 
mitting  them,  but  in  mature  and  responsjlile  pcrr-nn-,  rcctrictiiui'; 
should,  in  general,  be  imposed  upon  consum|ition  iiiil>  lu  pf- 
vent  harmful  reaction  upon  otbers.  With  lhc>^>  .■\ii>[iti.iii<,  tlii> 
ends  of  consumption,  i.  e.,  egotistic  consumption.  m:iv  \«-\  !'■■ 
attained  by  leaving  the  individual -to  follow  his  own  im|iiil-i-. 
It  would  be  absurd,  for  example,  to  attempt  the  proiiindon  of 
)  by  prescribing  that  everyone  in  a  conirnunily  ^lioiili! 
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books,  play  certain  games,  go  to  sec  prescribed  plays  at  pre- 
scribed periods.  Tastes  vary  too  much  to  make  such  restrictions 
economic,  though  in  production  analogous  rules  are  necessary. 
The  best  judge  of  the  adaptability  of  productive  acts  to  their  end 
is  he  who  is  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  observe  and 
compare  the  amount  of  production  resulting  from  a  given 
amount  of  labor.  This  will,  in  general,  be  the  director  or  con- 
troller of  the  given  productive  operations.  The  best  judge  of 
the  adaptability  of  consimiptive  acts  to  their  end,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  in  general,  the  individual  affected  by  them.  Freedom 
is  thus  more  essential  in  consumption  than  in  production.  What 
men  desire,  however,  is  liberty  to  consume,  or  if  they  desire 
liberty  to  produce,  it  is  only  because  their  consumption  is  de- 
pendent upon  their  production.  Liberty  to  dispense  with  pro- 
duction is  everywhere  more  desired  than  liberty  to  produce,  and 
such  liberty  can  be  achieved  only  by  increasing  the  productive 
capacity;  this  in  turn  requires  the  division  and  co-operation 
—  that  is,  the  socialization  of  labor.  Hence  to  obtain  the 
maximum  amount  of  real  liberty  and  the  best  economy  in  the 
production  of  happiness,  it  is  essential  to  secure  soci/ilism  in 
production  while  preserving  individualism  in  consumption. 

Now,  by  what  means  do  the  advocates  of  drift  sock  to  establish 
the  criteria  by  which  we  may  judge  when  individual  liberty  may 
be  restrained  by  law  and  when  it  may  not.  Inspection  shows 
that  a  single  method  is  adopted.  A  greater  or  less  number  of 
instances  in  which  individual  libertv  has  been  restrained  in  a 
manner  to  cause  distress  and  increase  misery  are  cited  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  therefrom  that  the  restraint  of  individual 
liberty  is  therefore  always  a  bad  thing.  Unless  we  have  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  common  sense,  we  should,  in  order  to  reason 
from  aposteriori  grounds  concerning  the  effect  of  governmental 
action  in  increasing  or  decreasing  real  liberty,  seek  data  of 
the  following  classes:  (1)  A  fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  govern- 
ment action  in  increasing  the  real  liberty  of  communities:  (2) 
A  fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  action  in  diminishing  it:  (3)  A 
fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  inaction  in  increasing  said  liberty: 
(4)  A  fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  inaction  in  diminishing  it. 
Only  from  such  data  could  we  formulate  even  a  general  rule  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  action  of  government  on  the  real  liberty  of 
communities,  and  even  then  we  should  have  no  moans  of  telling 
whether  action  was  proforable  to  inaction  in  particular  cases. 
Data  of  the  kind  designated  in  class  (2)  is  that  to  which  advo- 
cates of  the  current  policy  of  drift  almost  exclusively  confine 
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themselves,  and  their  examples  are  largely  dmwD  from  the  acta 
of  monarchical  governinents  whose  function  has  nt-ver  h^-a' 
deemed  the  promotion  o(  happiness.  Such  a  one-fiideil  modo  o/^ 
induction  can  have  little  valyo.  It  ie  doubtful  if  experieni* 
furnishes  the  means  of  formulatinp  a  law  which  can  furuish  »nr 
useful  relation  butween  governmental  inactivity  and  di-sirabilitv. 
Certainly  none  has  yet  been  formulateil.  Each  proposed  jwUt-/ 
should  be  judged  solely  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  whi('li  is  iijost 
useful  adopted  ;  that  wliich  is  not,  rejected.  Neither  action  nor 
inaction  have  any  necessary  relation  to  utility. 

In  our  day  the  doctrine  of  Irt  alone  is  little  more  than  anofhflr 
buttress  of  custom,  for  restrictions  of  indiviilual  liberty  wliicli 
have  become  traditional  are  seldom  assaili'd.  The  iiii^titutioii 
of  property  is  such  a  reslrii  tion,  mul  the  jri'iiuiiu'  MUitn'hi-l.  mr^re 
consistent  than  his  com.  m  l..:i.  "■  .  ,i  ;.i.,i.,'  |,,  ,  ,,  .  ;,■-  rl,i>  as  he 
does  all  restrictions.     'I  ■     .    [irodm-t 

of  custom,  more  or  ]■■■  t'rivate 

property  in  material  objects  consii^ts  in  crtiiin  lepil  ri'strictions 
whereby  the  control  and  disposal  of  such  olijirts  is  cnufined,  io 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  one  or  a  few  persons.  The  decree  of 
control  varies  a  great  deal,  sn  that  the  tenn  /imprrli/  is  not  verv 
definite.  Property  is  foimilcd  upon  lepil  ]iriilii!)itions.  npnn  ri- 
strictions  of  individual  liberty,  for  tlie  eoutrol  imd  disposal  of  a 
material  object  can  be  confined  to  its  ovviier.  nuly  by  denying  ]ib- 
control  and  disposal  to  nil  oilnTs.  'fhiii  opportiiiiity  is  liiii- 
forfeited  by  some  or  many  anions  those  nihers  is  obvious.  Ilenee 
liberty  is  restricted  by  the  laws  uliicli  est;ilili-^li  priviite  iirnjHTlv. 
But  the  important  question  is  as  t'>  the  lutiil  .■irecl  of  siieh  ro- 
strietion.  Is  the  real  libcrtv  of  the  emiiuniriilv  imreased  or 
diminished  by  it?  The  answer  is  tliat  it  is  ^.unctim.'s  iiii-reastf>.I 
and  sometimes  diminished.  Tlie  leijiil  title  ti>;i  ln'use  and  its  cou- 
tents  by  an  individual  restrains  all  otlier  iiiilivjdnai-  troui  onti-r- 
ing  the  house  and  makinjr  use  of  its  enutenl<  In  lie'  niiinnvr  upcn 
to  the  owner,  and  if  this  was  the  oiilv  elbvt  -i  uiantiic,'  li-;i' 
title  to  houses,  the  liberty  of  tlie  eouimunily  \\.,n}.\   \„-  ilimiri- 

ishod  by  projierty  in  houses.     Rut  it  is  not  (I rilv  .tV.-d.     Tli-' 

real  liberty  of  the  owner  of  the  house  is  iiiefe:iMil  bv  ib<'  -■iiiriti 
granted  by  law.  He  is  not  eonipelled  t"  im.ieri  liim-fli'  iVnei 
dispossession  and  despoilment  by  others;  lliii-  ]u'  ■-.m  :njj|  liiin- 

self  of  much  opportunity  which  "therwise  vmiM  ii<,i  I [„.i,  j,, 

him.  He  is  at  liberty  to  leave  his  limise,  ]iniii'i  i-'il  l^v  Iri\i.  .mr] 
seek  pleasure  and  profit  elsewhere.  He  is  at  lil>.>cly  ti>  •■]■■■■■.< 
undisturbed  at  night,  and  to  anticipate  unchalleu-e.j  .■uinviiiL m 
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of  his  house  in  the  future.  He  is  at  liberty  to  feel  the  peace  of 
security  instead  of  the  alarm  of  insecurity.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  restriction  which  thus  adds  to  his  opportunity  also  sub- 
stracts  from  it  whatever  opportunity  would  be  yielded  by  despoil- 
ing and  dispossessing  his  neighbor,  but  for  the  average  man 
much  more  opportunity  is  gained  than  is  lost  by  this  restriction, 
and  thus  legal  restraint  has  caused  real  liberty  to  increase.  On 
the  other  hand,  consider  a  case  of  the  effect  of  private  ownership 
on  the  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain,  as  brought  out 
by  Marx.  In  this  case  the  legal  restraint  involved  in  the  in- 
stitution of  property  diminished  the  liberty  of  the  community. 
The  first  kind  of  private  property  is  useful  —  the  second  is  not. 

"  The  last  process  of  wholesale  expropriation  of  the  agricultural 
population  from  the  soil  is,  finally,  the  so-called  clearing  of 
estates,  i.  e.,  the  sweeping  men  off  them.  All  the  English  methods 
hitherto  considered  culminated  in  '  clearing.'  As  we  saw  in 
the  picture  of  modem  conditions  given  in  a  former  chapter,  where 
there  are  no  more  independent  peasants  to  get  rid  of,  the  *  clearing  * 
of  cottages  begins;  so  that  the  agricultural  laborers  do  not  find 
on  the  soil  cultivated  by  them  even  the  spot  necessary  for  their 
own  housing.  But  what  '  clearing  of  estates '  really  and  properly 
signifies,  we  learn  only  in  the  promised  land  of  modem  romance, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  the  process  is  distinguished  by 
its  systematic  character,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  carried  out  at  one  blow  (in  Ireland  landlords  have  gone  to  the 
length  of  sweeping  away  several  villages  at  once;  in  Scotland 
areas  as  large  as  German  principalities  are  dealt  with),  finally  by 
the  peculiar  form  of  property,  under  which  the  embezzled  lands 
were  held. 

.  .  .  As  an  example  of  the  method  obtaining  in  the  19th 
century,  the  *  clearing '  made  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  will 
suffice  here.  This  person,  well  instructed  in  economy,  resolved, 
on  entering  upon  her  government,  to  effect  a  radical  cure,  and  to 
turn  the  whole  country,  whose  population  had  already  been  by 
earlier  processes  of  the  like  kind,  reduced  to  15,000,  into  a  sheep- 
walk.  From  1814  to  1820  these  15,000  inhabitants,  about  3.000 
families,  were  systematically  hunted  and  rooted  out.  All  their 
villages  were  destroyed  and  burnt,  all  their  fields  turned  into 
pasturage.  British  soldiers  enforced  this  eviction,  and  came  to 
blows  with  the  inhabitants.  One  old  woman  was  burnt  to  death 
in  the  flames  of  the  hut,  which  she  refused  to  leave.  Thus  this 
fine  lady  appropriated  794,000  acres  of  land  that  had  from  time 
immemorial  belonged  to  the  clan.  She  assigned  to  the  expelled 
inhabitants  about  6,0(X)  acres  on  the  sea-shore  —  2  acres  per  family. 
The  6,000  acres  had  until  this  time  lain  waste,  and  brought  in  no 
income  to  their^  owners.    The  Duchess,  in  tho  nobility  of  her 
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heart,  actually  went  so  far  as  to  let  tfaese  at  an  HveraKe  rent  of    , 
2b,  6d.  per  aere  to  the  clansmen,  who  for  centuries  had  slied  their 
blood    for  her   family.     The  whole  of  the   titoten    clan-lund    die   I 
divided   into  28  great  aheep-fumis.  each   iuhubited    by   a  single 
family,  for  the  most  part  imported  EnRlish  farm-servants.     In  the 
year  1835  the  15,000  Gaels  were  nlready  replaced  by  131.000  sheep.    | 
The  remnant  of  the  aborigines  flung  on  the  sca-ehore,  tried  to  live 
by    catching    fish.     They    became   amphibious,    and    lived    aa    an 
English  author  Hays,  half  on  land  and  half  on  water,  and  withal 
only  half  on  both. 

"But  the  brave  Gaels  must  expial.o  yot  moTp  bitterly  their 
idolatry,  romantic  and  of  the  mountains,  for  the  'great  men'  o( 
the  clan.  The  smell  of  their  fish  rose  to  the  noses  of  the  great 
men.  They  scented  some  profit  in  it,  and  lot  the  Bea-shor^  to  llie 
great  fishmongers  of  London.  For  the  second  time  the  (Jaels  were 
hunted  out." ' 

It  JB  not  my  purpose  hereto  diacusa  tlie  Icjiitimato  limits  of  thfl  i 
restriction  of  individual  liberty  involved  in  llic  institution  of 
property.  That  there  are  limits,  and  that  they  are  nt  the 
present  day  exceeded,  resulting  in  a  decrea.=c  of  the  mil  lilx-rty 
of  the  community,  is  obvious.  I  discuss  property  at  tlii.-i  jmiiit 
at  all,  principally  to  show  that  it  is  simply  an  e.tpedicnt  to 
restrict  individual  liberty,  and  miiy  Im'  used  either  to  inire;ise  or 
diminish  the  real  liberty  of  tlie  av('r;i;re  iTidiviiliial.  There  is 
nothing  "  inalienable  "  in  a  property  rijrlit  iiny  more  than  in  any 
other  right,  and  property  in  this  or  tli:it  olijeet  should  he  con- 
ferred or  withheld  in  strict  conformity  wilh  tlic  rule  of  eoniuinii 
sense.  When  it  is  more  useful  to  confer  it  tlian  not,  thi'ii  confer 
it;  when  It  is  not,  do  not;  and  in  its  iin^'jii;i  free  ii|)]iliciitiiin«, 
the  law  follows  this  rule  admirably,  as  in  the  rolbminsr  ''xaiiiple; 

An  individual  A,  by  paying  a  certain  sum  and  ol)servitig  cer- 
tain legal  forms,  acq\iires  projiertv  in  certain  lands  hi  u  ctTt^iin 
•city.  His  title  prohibits  the  trespass  of  otiiers  upon  Ills  doitiaii! 
without  Ilia  consent.  This  constitutes  a  restrictiui!  upon  tlie 
liberty  of  some  among  those  thus  proliihited  from  tresjiiiss.  'y\ir 
interests  of  the  city  require  that  a  street  bo  cut  tlinniM],  tli.^ 
land  owned  by  A.  Therefore,  the  cily  ntieiuili's  lij.  |itTi]>rrl> 
rights,  removes  the  restriction  iipim  tlie  lilnTty  of  oilui-.  nii^i 
restricts  the  liberty  of  A  by  denying  him  thi'  niiiiovliinin  in- 
volved in  those  rights.  Thus  the  land  heeoiues  imlilic  pro|i.Ti\ 
and  is  open  to  the  use  of  everyone.  But  .si^jipn-e  llmt  ^'vw- 
organization  desires  to  parade  through  the  street  :ind  ol.t.iiiH  :i 

1  Capital,  p.  762. 
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permit  for  that  purpose.  During  the  parade  the  street  is  no 
longer  open  to  everybody.  Vehicles  cannot  pass  through  it,  and 
its  use  is  by  law  confined  to  certain  individuals.  Thus  the  right 
of  the  public  in  their  street  is  alienated.  Suppose  now,  that 
a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  vicinity  and  that  to  reach  it  the  fire 
engines  must  traverse  the  street  occupied  by  the  parade.  The 
exclusive  right  to  the  street  by  the  paraders  is  at  once  alien- 
ated and  the  engine  permitted  to  pass.  Thus  the  law  suc- 
cessively grants  exclusive  control  over  a  piece  of  land,  then 
withdraws  it,  grants  it  again,  and  again  withdraws  it,  according 
as  it  is  useful  or  not  useful  to  do  so.  This  is  common  sense.  In 
such  a  case  no  question  is  raised  about  inalienable  rights  or  the 
restriction  of  individual  liberty,  because  these  applications  of 
common  sense  happen  to  be  customary.  Now,  precisely  the 
principle  which  governs  in  this  case  should  govern  in  all  cases, 
and  property  in  one  thing  or  another  should  be  granted  or  with- 
held in  strict  conformity  to  the  principle  of  utility.  All  we 
should  ask  is :  Is  it  presumably  more  useful  to  do  it  than  not  to 
do  it?  This  once  answered  by  a  direct  appeal  to  experience,  such 
questions  as  "  Is  it  conservative?  "  "  Is  it  economic?  "  "  Does 
it  deny  an  inalienable  right?'*  "Does  it  restrict  individual 
liberty  ?  '*  "  Does  it  set  a  dangerous  precedent  ?  *'  require  no 
consideration,  since  the  answers  to  any  or  all  of  them  would  be 
derived  from  data  which,  if  pertinent,  could  be  applied  directly 
in  deciding  the  question  of  utility.  We  shall  later  encounter 
instances  in  which  this  simple  rule  of  utility  is  notoriously 
ignored. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  legal  liberty  is  that  of 
legal  right  and  the  relation  of  legal  to  moral  rights  among  men. 
There  is  no  disagreement  about  the  nature  of  a  legal  right.  It  is 
simply  any  alternative  not  prohibited  by  law.  But  what  is  a 
moral  right?  The  literature  of  politics  teems  with  loose  asser- 
tions about  the  "rights  of  the  people,"  or  this  or  that  class* 
among  them  —  such  as  the  "rights  of  capital,"  "the  rights  of 
labor,"  etc.,  and  that  which  is  referred  to  is  evidently  seldom  a 
legal  right.  The  failure  of  men  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  moral  right  is  but  one  consequence  of  leaving 
the  word  right  undefined.  The  moral  rights  about  which 
orators  declaim  are  generally  determined  by  the  customs  into 
which  communities  happen  to  drift  in  the  course  of  their  history. 
A  privilege  if  customary  is  deemed  a  right.  Yet  men  cannot 
help  perceiving  that  these  rights  founded  upon  custom  are  often 
opposed  to  common  sense,  and  many  of  them  have  been  abolished. 
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Wlien  the  common  sense  Btandard  of  right  clashes  with  the 
etandard  set  by  custom,  there  is  always  indignant  protest  from 
those  whose  privileges  are  threatened.  Thus  King  John  when 
forced  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  was  convinced  that  hi" 
"rights"  were  being  wickedly  taken  from  him.  Throaghout 
history  whenever  by  statute,  revolution,  or  otherwise,  any  form 
of  parasitism  of  one  class  upon  another,  sanctioned  by  custom. 
has  been  eliminated,  the  parasitic  L-lass  has  always  complained 
that  their  "  rights "  have  been  invaded,  and  the  same  notion 
about  the  nature  of  a  moral  right  h  as  prevalent  to-day  as  it 
always  has  been.     It  is  wholly  unacceptable  to  cnminon  sense. 

But  common  sense  once  accepted  as  a  guide,  matters  become 
very  simple.  No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do  wrong,  which  is 
but  to  say  that  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  choo?o  any  allema- 
tive  but  that  which  will  presumably  result  in  the  maximum 
Burphia  of  happiness.  Hence  moral  rights  are  simply  right  alter- 
natives, and  no  others,  Rigitg  are  identical  with  diilir*.  A 
use-judgment  alone  can  determine  them,  and  they  !ire  not  prod- 
ucts of  custom.  If  the  reader  is  not  sntinficd  with  this  definition, 
let  him  attempt  to  frame  one  for  himself.  It  !;;  dilficult  to  son 
how  any  other  useful  definition  can  be  framed  without  implying' 
that  right  is  wrong. 

Now,  it  is  the  duty  of  society  in  its  quest  after  the  niaxiniuni 
output  of  happiness  to  restrict  tlie  acis  of  men,  so  fnr  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  right  acts.  As  will  appeur  presently,  governments  nn'. 
or  should  be,  mechanisms  wherciiy  a  community  is  cnuhlcd  i.i 
act  as  a  unit;  hence  the  legal  restraints  imposed  by  govcmuiem- 
should  simply  be  those  which  tend  to  confine  Hie  ai-h;  of  nn>ti 
to  right  acts.  In  short,  it  is  the  function  of  government,  first  to 
convert  moral  into  legal  rights  by  tlie  enactment  of  hiws  — this 
is  the  function  of  the  legislative  department ;  sorond.  to  ad- 
minister said  laws  in  specific  eases  —  tliii^  is  the  fumtion  of  tho 
judiciary  department;  third,  to  carry  out  the  l;nvs  iis  ;id ministered 
—  this  is  the  function  of  tlie  executive  d<'|i;irliiu'nt.  TIm'  ^phiTf 
of  governmental  activities  cannot  lie  jusOy  ri'>lric1ivl  Uy  ;uiv 
artificial  or  traditional  distinctions  lietween  llioso  tliiii'^s  wliiii) 
a  government  can  do,  and  those  things  whiili  it  inmnit  ilo. 
Every  such  distinction  is  purely  arbitniry.  ('unnnun  .-.<(,■<,■  y,- 
qtdres  that  the  acts  of  sonrlii  ulnill  In-  ijormw,!  /■n  Hn-  .<,f,i,,- 
rules  which  govern  the  ordinari/  arts  of  nii  iiiiJiriiinnL  m-  ..i  In--,, 
three,  six,  or  a  score,  of  individiitils  nrt'mg  tufieflnr.  mim  i  sui-ii'lii 
is  no  more  than  a  larger  aggregate  of  ejarth/  Ihr  s.nn'-  ti'ih/n\ 
If  this  is  kept  clearly  in  mind,  I  apprehend  little  disa^rirniint 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE    SOCIAL    MECHANISM 

In  Beeking  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  happiness  the  un- 
changeable laws  of  creation  are  our  only  limitations.  In  the 
preceding  book  we  have  been  engaged  in  examining  the  most 
vital  of  those  laws  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  criteria  from 
which  to  evolve,  and  by  which  to  test,  means  adapted  to  the 
solution  of  that  problem.  This  examination  has  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  eight  criteria  for  one  as  a  guide  to  the  conduct  of 
society,  with  an  accompanying  losa  in  generality,  but  a  mora 
than  compensating  gain  in  concreteness.  The  first  stage  of  our 
task  is  thus  completed  —  we  have  formulated  the  theory  of  the 
technology  of  happiness  —  we  must  now  apply  it  —  we  have 
gained  in  concreteness,  but  we  have  not  gained  enough.  Me- 
chanical technology  is  not  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
statics,  kinematics,  and  kinetics  —  these  merely  embody  the 
theory  of  the  subject.  Applied  mechanics  concerns  itself  with 
the  practice  of  that  theory  —  with  the  application  of  mechanical 
laws  to  concrete  material  mechanisms.  Similarly,  the  technology 
of  happiness  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  theory  of  the  subject. 
To  attain  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  capable  it  must  direct 
itself  to  the  practice  of  that  theory  —  to  the  application  of  the 
appropriate  laws  of  nature  and  human  nature  to  concrete  non- 
material  mechanisms  —  to  social  systems  —  whose  modes  of  op- 
eration must  be  adjudged  good  or  bad  according  as  they  are 
adapted  or  unadapted  to  achieve  the  object  of  utility.  In  the 
present  book  I  intend  thus  to  apply  the  theory  formulated  in 
Book  II  directly  to  the  conduct  of  society  —  to  exhibit  it  as  an 
actual  working  test  of  proposed  or  practised  policies. 

The  future  conduct  of  society  must  and  will  consist  of  some 
definite  assemblage  of  voluntary  acta  occurring  in  a  definite 
order  of  succession,  and  while  the  law  of  causation  remains  in- 
tact the  output  of  happiness  of  society  will  he  a  function  of  it* 
future  conduct.  Experience  yields  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
of  the  indefinite  number  of  congeries  of  acts  which  might  con- 
stitute the  conduct  of  society,  all  are  not  equally  adapted  to  the 
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end  of  utility,  but  that  eorae  are  better  adapted  than  others. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  to  guide  the  conduct  of 
society  toward  utility  and  away  from  inutility  would  be  a  use- 
ful thing  to  do.  But  to  guide  society  in  any  direction  is  to  do 
neitlier  more  nor  lese  than  to  control  its  acts,  and  to  exercise 
control,  a  means  of  exercising  it  must  be  available.  Two  dis- 
tinct methods  of  exercising  control  over  the  conduct  of  society 
are  proposahle:    (1)  The  anarchical:   {2}  the  non-anarrhicaL 

The  anarchical  method  consietB  simply  in  leaving  everything 
to  nature,  permitting  each  individual  to  do  as  he  pleases  and 
follow  his  own  impulses  which,  as  they  impel  him  toward  per- 
sonal pleasure  and  away  from  personal  pain,  will  tend  —  accord- 
ing to  the  anarchist  —  on  the  whole,  to  attain  the  end  of  utility. 
Anarchy  requires  Ihe  absence  of  all  ariificial  cuntrol  of  the  con- 
duct of  society.  The  objections  to  this  method  arc  suHicientl;  i 
treated  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

As  the  onarchical  method  of  control  is  control  by  nature  alone,  ' 
'  the  only  alternative  to  it  must  be  some  method  in  which  men 
voluntarily  modify  the  course  of  nature  in  order  to  deflect  tlip 
conduct  of  society  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  that  wJiicii 
would  result  under  anarchy.  The  device,  or  instrument,  bv 
means  of  which  this  is  accomplished  is  known  as  (forernmcnt. 
The  non-anarchical  methods  of  control  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:    (1)  The  oligarchical:    (2)   TJie  democratic. 

The  first  method  consists  in  controlling  tlie  conduct  of  society 
in  conformity  with  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  Mme  person, 
or  class  of'persons,  constituting  a  snuUl  friiction  of  the  tota!,  tlie 
selection  of  said  person  or  persons  being  determined  by  some 
means  other  than  the  will  of  society  itself.  Olifinrchy  requires 
thai  the  conduct  of  society  shall  he  subject  to  ortifcittl  control, 
but  that  said  control  shall  not  be  exercised  l)y  socir/y.  T!ie 
extreme  case  of  oligarchical  control  is  autocrntic  oiUi-iI.  i)ip 
approval  or  disapproval  of  a  single  person  contrnlliiii:  piildic 
conduct.  Oligarchical  control  of  government  is  pr:iili(:illy  nui- 
versal  at  the  present  time.  It  is  typical  of  all  (•->n\\>  •->(  nimi- 
archy,  and  is  an  essential  feature  thereof.  It  is  ;ilso  t_v]iii'iil  of 
all  actual  examples  of  democracy,  though  it  is  not  an  ossonfiul 
feature  thereof. 

Were  it  possible  to  so  select  the  ruling  body  in  an  oligiirchy 
that  its  inclinations  were  identical,  or  approxim;itvlv  iiii'iitical, 
with  those  of  Justice,  this  form  of  control  would  Ir'  a  ju.-^t  on.'. 
But  no  method  of  doing  this  has  ever  been  proposed.     Tims  souie 
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persons  controlled  is  preferable.  As  Leibnitz  says:  "Men  will 
prefer  to  have  their  own  will,  and  look  themselves  after  their 
own  welfare,  until  they  have  confidence  in  the  supreme  wisdom 
and  power  of  their  rulers.''  In  an  oligarchy  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption that  the  approval  or  disapproval  which  constitutes  the 
guide  to  social  conduct  will  be  identical  with  that  of  Justice,  or 
even  approximately  so.  This  is  the  peculiar  defect  of  oligarch- 
ical control,  and  it  is  manifest  throughout  all  history,  and  never 
more  manifest  than  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  or  democratic  method  consists  in  making  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  the  adults  (usually  the 
male  adults)  of  a  community,  the  test  of  what  the  community 
as  a  whole  shall  do.  The  theory  of  democratic  control  is  simple. 
The  nearest  approach  possible  ito  the  will  of  Justice  will  be  the 
will  of  that  portion  of  society  capable  of  employing  common 
sense  as  a  guide  to  conduct.  Hence  their  control  will  approx- 
imate more  closely  to  the  control  of  Justice  than  that  of  any 
portion  selected  by  other  means.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence affirms  that  governments  derive  "their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and  no  other  just  source  of 
governmental  power  has  ever  been  consistently  maintained. 
Democraq/  requires  that  conduct  affecting  the  interests  of  society 
shall  be  controlled  by  society. 

Any  attempt  to  put  the  theory  of  democracy  into  practice, 
however,  encounters  serious  obstacles.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing those  who  are  capable  of  exercising  judgment  from 
those  who  are  not  is  such  that  distinctions  so  loosely  approximate 
as  to  be  almost  arbitrary  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Thus  the 
separation  of  voters  from  non-voters  by  an  arbitrary  age  limit  is 
a  very  unsatisfactory  expedient,  and  the  employment  of  sex  as  a 
distinction  is  still  less  defensible.  Another  difficulty  arises  from 
the  great  number  of  persons  whose  will  is  the  source  of  control. 
In  small  communities,  such  as  the  towns  of  New  England,  it  is 
practical. for  the  whole  voting  community  to  meet  in  one  spot 
and  express  their  will,  but  in  large  communities  this  is  im- 
possible—  hence  the  resort  to  representative  government,  in 
which  communities  are  represented  by  individuals,  who  them- 
selves exercise  control.  The  introduction  of  this  expedient, 
whereby  the  people  and  their  government  are  distinct,  makes 
it  possible  to  defeat  the  will  of  society  by  controlling  its  govern- 
ment, and  in  every  community  there  are  large  classes  of  persons 
willing  and  anxious  to  do  this,  in  order  to  further  their  own 
interests.     Thus  far  every  attempt  at  the  application  of  the 
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democratic  tiiL-ory  of  control  has  been  thwarted  by  tlie  activity  I 
of  Buch  self-seekiog  clssses;  hence  all  democracies  are,  jd  reality,  1 
but  mitigated  oligarchies,     Wliether  we  consider  the  states  of  | 
Greece  in  ancient  times,  or  the  United  States  of  America  in  J 
modern  times,  the  same  deterioration  of  democracy   into  oli-  ! 
^  garcby  is  to  be  observed.     There  are  plenty  of  nominal  democ-  j 
"racies  in  the  world,  but  no  real  ones.     Whatever  the  form  of  I 
government,  it  is  probable  that  any  community  divided  into  two  j 
or  more  claescs  of  antagonistic  inttrests  will  sooner  or  later  bfr  j 
come  of  the  oligarchical  type;  though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  * 
a  mechanism  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  people's  1 
will  might  prevent  this.     It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this   ,' 
work  to  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  proper  atructiire  j' 
of  such  a  mechanism,  though  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing   ' 
that  means  are  proposable  much  better  adapted  to  this  end  than   ' 
any  now  practised. 
.  \     Among  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  uiiliaihe  and  ref- 
\  •.erenJum.  constituting  means  whereby  an  iipproxiniation  to  direct 
vlegialation  may  be  secured/)  These  devices  arc,  in  reality,  ex- 
tensions of  ^e  town  meeting  principle,  whereby  the  people  vote 
\  directly  for  measures,  instead  of  for  men,  and  thus  legislate  for 
I  themselves  instead  of  trusting  to  the  readily  deranged  and  cor- 
\rupted  representative  system.     The  details  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  I  shall  not  discuss  here  —  they  are  capable  of  much 
\  variation  and  have  stood  the  test  of  long  trial  —  notably   in 
1  Switzerland.  [  Every  democracy  should  adopt  them  as  the  most 
efficient  meanPyet  proposed  of  preventing  lapse  into  oligarc'hy. 
The  referendum  has  been  occasionally  employed  in  this  country 
by  states  and  municipalities,  and  it  is  one  of  the  means  pre- 
scribed in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  securing  amenduicnts'  to 
that  instrument.      No  evils  have  thus  far  developi'd  in  its  em- 
ployment.    The  fact  that  in  many  instances  of  the  usp  nf  t)ie 
referendum  a  majority  of  the  voters  have  not  Irouhlcd  tlioui- 
selvea  to  record  their  preferences  has  often  been  cilcd  ;is  ;i  iiiison 
why  the  opportunity  to  record  them  should  be  deiiiod  the  pcri|i|i' 
altogether.     Such  a  criticism  is  shallow.     Beiiinsc  a   (iiiij'irjty 
does  not  care  to  express  its  preferences  on  some  niiilU'i'  in  wiiicli 
it  is  not  interested  affords  no  reason  for  believing  th;it  ii  dues 
not  care  to  express  them  on  mutters  in  which  it  !'■•■■  intenvlod. 
Whenever  the  measures  on  which  the  people  are  c-M-d  \i[«m  to 
directly  decide  have  an  essential  relation  to  their  liiiiiiiiin's-;  thrv 
will  take  sufficient  interest  to  vote  upon  them,  and  ilic  st;ite  in 
which  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  denied  them  has  but  an  in- 
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ferior  claim  to  the  name  of  a  democracy.  As  a  supplement  to 
direct  legislation,  an  indirect  system  is  essential  in  all  large 
communities,  but  as  the  sole  means  of  transcribing  the  will  of 
the  people  into  law  it  is  imperfect  and  unsafe.  The  present 
party  system  in  the  United  States,  for  example,  is  but  a 
bungling  affair,  and  self-seekers  have  not  usually  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  using  it  to  defeat  the  people's  will.  Despite 
its  defects,  the  democratic  theory  is  the  only  reasonable  one  thus 
far  proposed,  since  no  other  creates  even  a  moderate  presump- 
tion that  the  control  of  the  conduct  of  society  will  be  in  the 
interests  of  Justice. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  one  serious  objection  to  the  democratic 
theory  of  control,  viz.,  that  the  interests  of  a  vast  majority  of 
those  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  present  generation  are  not 
represented  in,  nor  often  consulted  by,  the  controlling  govern- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  interests  of  posterity,  whose  right  to  be 
considered  is  immeasureably  greater  than  that  of  any  single 
generation.  This  objection,  however,  is  one  which  applies  to  all 
systems  and  is  probablv  irremediable.  Were  a  svstem  devisable 
which  recognized  and  preserved  the  paramount  rights  of  poster- 
ity, it  w^ould  be  more  just  than  any  yet  proposed.  Apparently 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  manifest  to  the  public  in 
how  many  particulars  the  interests  of  one  generation  are  actually 
identical  with  those  of  their  posterity,  and  in  those  particulars 
in  which  they  are  not,  to  trust  to  the  sense  of  justice  which  a 
cultivated  understanding  of  the  nature  of  morality  tends  to 
develop.  To  tnist  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  a  community  will, 
under  any  system,  afford  a  less  presumption  of  success  than  to 
trust  to  its  self-interest,  but  the  presumption  will  be  greater 
when  morality  is  subject  to  the  test  of  common  sense  than 
when,  as  at  present,  it  is  subject  to  that  of  intuition,  since  to 
make  conscience  the  criterion  of  right  instead  of  right  the 
criterion  of  conscience  is  not  likely  to  result  in  a  reign  of 
righteousness. 

The  anarchical,  the  oligarchical,  and  the  democratic,  forms  of 
control  are  the  only  distinct  forms  which  have  ever  been  pro- 
posed, but  there  are  many  indistinct  forms,  founded  on  no 
definite  principle  and  having  their  origin  in  the  accidents  of 
history.  These  comprise  all  forms  in  actual  practice,  and  they 
consist  of  the  first  two,  or  of  all  three,  forms  in  combination.  It 
Would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  distinguish  in  what  degree  the 
three  forms  or  methods  of  control  share  in  determining  the 
conduct  of  society.    The  anarchical  form,  of  course^  predom- 
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inates,  determining  the  bulk  of  all  hiiman  activities  throughout 
the  world. 

As  science  first  encroaches  upon  intuitionism  from  the 
material  side,  its  effect  upon  nations  emerging  from  jnediseval- 
ism  is  to  promote  an  industrial  development  out  of  proportion  to 
their  moral  development.  The  means  of  producing  desiderata 
are  stimulated  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  community  to  put 
them  to  useful  purposes,  and  the  efficiency  of  production  is  in- 
creased far  more  than  that  of  consumption.  Tims  have  arimcn 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  modem  times  —  all  hands  and 
no  head  —  with  great  capacity  for  doing  things,  but  without 
capacity  to  distinguish  what  things  are  useful  to  do.  Like  ships 
with  huge  engines,  but  rudderless,  they  rush  feverishly  and  aim- 
lessly about,  not  knowing  their  goal  and  hence  powerless  to  lay 
their  course.  They  use  common  sense  as  a  guide  to  proximate 
ends,  but  intuition  as  a  guide  to  ultimate  ends.  Thus,  materi- 
ally  they  are  modern,  hut  morally  they  remain  mediiEval. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  I  shall  confine  attention  to 
social  mechanisms  which  embody  the  democratic  principle  nf  con- 
trol, since  no  other  has  any  interest  to  utilitarianism  In  the 
particular  stage  of  development  in  which  modern  democracies  find 
themselves,  there  are  open  four  forms  of  social  meclianisoi  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  they  must  resort.  Though  there  mav 
be  variation  in  detail,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  induitna!  =tdte 
not  belonging  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  fonni  can  remain  in 
any  degree  democratic.  They  may  be  called  in  the  order  of 
their  development  in  time  (1)  Natural  compelitimi.  (2)  Arti- 
ficial competition,  (3)  Pseudo-socialism,  (4)  l^oriatism.  I 
shall  in  the  chapters  following  test  the^e  alternative  forms  by 
means  of  the  criteria  formulated  in  the  preceding  hook,  and 
from  the  data  thus  obtained  shall  attempt  the  construction  of  a. 
concrete  social  mechanism  which  shall  fulfil  the  re<iiiiivmentw  of 
8e,  and  be  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  utility. 


CHAPTER  XI 

COMPETITION 

Among  the  proposed  methods  of  attaining  the  object  of  society 
is  that  embodied  in  competition.  It  may  be  contended  that 
competition  is  not  a  method  deliberately  employed  by  society  to 
gain  its  ends,  because  by  simply  letting  things  alone  competition 
operates  automatically,  and  hence  is  not  a  means  voluntarily 
selected,  but  is  something  which  "  just  happens/'  Such  a  con- 
tention can  be  allowed  only  on  the  supposition  that  society  has 
no  alternative  —  that  no  other  means  of  accomplishing  her  ends 
can  be  suggested  —  for  it  is  undeniable  that  where  no  alterna- 
tives exist  there  can  be  no  voluntary  act.  Such  other  alterna- 
tives exist,  however,  and  therefore  we  must  regard  competition 
as  a  means  deliberately  selected  by  men  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed adaptability  to  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  The  fact 
that  it  involves  inactivity  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  a  volun- 
tarily selected  alternative.  To  let  things  alone  is  to  exercise 
volition  so  long  as  they  are  let  alone  voluntarily.  To  maintain 
otherwise  is  but  the  claim  of  the  fatalist,  and  fatalism  in  a 
community  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  absurdity  on  the  ground 
that  it  avoids  volition,  any  more  than  in  an  individual. 

The  theory  of  competitive  beneficence  is  a  direct  corollary  of 
the  theory  of  natural  beneficence  and  none  is  more  widely 
accepted  and  more  dogmatically  maintained.  Competition,  we 
are  told,  is  a  law  of  nature  and  therefore  beneficial.  Such 
benefit  as  competition  in  nature  involves  may  be  revealed  by  a 
brief  examination  of  the  subject,  for  it  may  be  admitted  that 
competition  is  a  law  of  nature  in  the  sense  in  which  writers  on 
social  topics  use  that  term ;  that  is,  it  is  a  process  to  be  observed 
in  nature.  Perhaps  the  character  of  the  perfectly  natural 
process  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  that 
famous  observer  of  nature  —  Charles  Darwin.  In  his  work  on 
the  Origin  of  Species  he  remarks  that  "  The  elder  De  Candolle 
and  Lyell  have  largely  and  philosophically  shown  that  all  organic 
beings  are  exposed  to  severe  competition,"  and  adds :  "  Nothing 
is  easier    than  to  admit  in  words  the  truth  of  the    universal 
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atruggte  for  life,"     He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  process  ns 
follows: 

"  A  struggle  for  existence  inevitably  follows  from  the  high  rate 
at  which  all  organic  beings  tend  to  increase.  Every  being-,  whieli 
during  its  nalura>l  lifetime  produces  several  eggs  or  seeds,  musi 
Slider  destruction  during  some  jieriod  of  its  life,  and  during;  sunie 
season  or  occasional  year,  otherwise,  on  the  principle  of  geomet- 
rical increase,  its  numbers  would  quickly  become  so  inordinately 
great  that  no  country  could  support  the  product.  Jlence,  as  more 
individuals  are  produced  than  can  possibly  survive,  there  musi 
in  ever?  case  be  a  struggle  for  existence,  either  one  individual  with 
another  of  the  same  species,  or  with  the  individuals  of  distinct 
species,  or  with  the  physical  conditions  of  life,  ll  is  IIk-  ductrine 
of  Malthus  applied  with  manifold  force  to  the  whole  uuimal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms;  for  in  this  case  there  con  be  no  arliticial  iu- 
crease  of  food,  and  no  prudential  restraint  from  marriage.  Al- 
though some  species  may  be  now  increasing,  more  or  lo^is  miiidly, 
in  numbers,  all  fan  not  do  bo,  foj  the  world  wouhl  not  bold  tliciti. 

"There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  orgunic  Mng 
naturally  intTciises  iit  so  high  a  rale,  that,  if  not  de^trojod.  lliu 
earth  would  soon  bo  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  singlo  pair. 
Even  slow-breeding  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and  at 
this  rate,  in  less  than  a  thousand  year»,  tlicre  would  literally  not 
be  atanding-room  for  his  progeny." ' 

Competition  in  nature,  then,  is  a  strugijlo  for  cxistviiie  —  a 
process  whereby  contimialiy  inereusinj^  nuniluTs  of  imlividnnl- 
contend  with  one  another  for  the  availi\l)li'  nicaiis  ol'  sul>- 
sistence.  As  observed  in  human  .'^iifiiiiy,  Iuiwcvit,  i(nn|ii'lilion  i;; 
restricted  in  many  different  modes  iuid  ilc^Trcs.  11  i>  imlv  in 
communities  which  have  not  a  trace  i)f  jroM-niiufiit  tliat  it  is 
Hnrestrictod.  When  each  iudividnnl  is  ahh'  to  ait  U|iiiu  tlie 
impulse  of  the  moment,  unrestrained  bv  any  Icpil  n'^uliiiion, 
competition  is  unrestricted.  Such  a  eoinlitinn  uhlains  annuls' 
animals,  and  perhaps  among  such  comiiiuniiii's  as  ilii>-e  •<!  ih.' 
pygmies  of  Africa.  It  is  the  only  pure  iiulividuali-ni.  ami  in- 
volves the  majiinium  legal  liberty.  .\s  wmn  as  le^'al  nvnaint 
upon  the  acts  of  individuals  in  the  interont  of  m«  i.iy  is  iin]i.i>.',f, 
pure  indiviJualiem  is  at  an  end  and  anti-iinliviiiiiiilisin  bri'm-. 
The  term  socialism  is  evidently  adapted  to  s^laiid  for  ilial  \v!ii(  li 
is  opposed  to  individualism,  but  as  it  happens,  this  ri'tui  lia-  al- 
ready been  confined  to  certain  rolalivoly  lu,^ti  diizivi'-  n\'  anti- 
individual  ism,  and  hence  is  not  available  for  this  piirp^M'.     It  is 
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no  part  of  my  object  to  discuss  the  variouB  forms  of  restricted 
competition  which  human  society  in  its  various  stages  presents, 
nor  to  trace  how,  by  the  slow  change  of  custom  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  dogma  for  another,  the  present  system  of  com- 
petition has  been  evolved.  Karl  Slarx  has  already  treated  this 
subject  historically  with  great  thoroughness.  The  particular 
stage  at  present  attained  by  European  countries  and  America 
has  been  appropriately  called  the  capitalistic  system.  It  is  to 
the  effect  upon  happiness  of  competition  as  observed  under  the 
capitalistic  system  that  I  wish  to  direct  discussion.  Its  politi- 
cal philosophy  is  embodied  principally  in  tbc  laisaez  faire  school 
of  economics  already  referred  to. 

Capital  is  defined  as  wealth  devoted  to  purposes  of  production. 
It  IB  generally  divided  into  two  classes — circulating  and  fxed 
capital.     Mill  thus  discusses  them: 

"Of  the  capital  engajred  in  the  production  of  any  commoditj, 
there  is  a  part,  which,  afier  being  once  u^,  exists  no  lunger  as 
capital;  is  no  looRer  capable  of  rondcritig  service  to  pnxUiction, 
or  at  least  not  the  same  service,  nor  to  the  same  surt  of  production. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists  of 
materials.  The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once 
used  in  the  manufacture,  arc  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow ;  and 
cannot  be  employed  any  further  in  the  soap  manufacture,  thouph 
in  their  altered  condition,  as  soap,  they  are  capable  of  being  used 
BB  B  material  or  an  instrument  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 
In  the  same  division  must  be  placed  the  portion  of  capital  which 
is  paid  as  the  wages,  or  consumed  as  the  sub}ii»iteno3  of  labourers. 
That  part  of  the  capital  of  a  cotton -spinner  which  he  pays  away  to 
bia  workpeople,  once  so  paid,  esista  no  lon^cer  as  his  capital,  or  as 
a  cottonspinner's  capital:  such  portion  of  it  as  the  workmen  con- 
sume, no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all :  even  if  they  save  any  part, 
it  may  now  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital,  the  result 
of  a  second  act  of  accumulation.  Capital  which  in  this  manner 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged, by  a  single  use,  is  called  Circulatinf;  Capital.  The  term, 
which  is  not  very  appropriate,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
that  this  portion  of  capital  requires  to  be  constantly  renewed  by 
the  sale  of  the  finished  product,  and  when  renowcil  is  perpetually 
parted  with  in  buying  materials  and  paying  wages;  so  that  it  does 
ita  work,  not  by  being  kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 

"  Another  large  portion  of  capital,  however,  consists  In  instru- 
ments of  production,  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character;  which 
produce  iJieir  effect  not  by  being  parted  with,  but  by  being  kept; 
and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  not  exhausted  by  a  single  use.  To  this 
class  belong  buildings,  machinery,  and  all  or  most  things  known 
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by  the  name  of  implemente  or  look.  The  durability  of  aotae  of 
these  is  conside ruble,  and  their  function  as  productive  iustrunients 
is  prolongred  through  many  repetitions  of  the  productive  operation. 
In  this  class  mu.sC  likoniso  be  included  capital  sunk  (as  the  ex- 
pression is)  in  jwrmanent  improvemeuts  of  land.  So  also  the 
capital  expended  once  for  all,  in  the  comtnenceinent  of  an  uuder- 
taking,  to  prepare  the  way  for  subsequent  operations :  the  espense 
of  opening  a  mine,  for  esnmple :  of  cuttinR  canals,  of  inakinR  roads 
or  docka.  Other  examplea  might  be  added,  but  these  arc  sufficient 
Capital  which  exists  in  any  of  these  durable  shapes,  and  the  return 
lo  which  is  spread  oyer  a  period  of  corresponding  dunilion,  is  called 
Fixed  Capital." ' 

The  owner  of  capital  is  called  a  mpitalist.     The  manipulator 
or  localizer  of  capital,  or  he  who  employs  it  fnr  prodnctivo  pur-    i 
poses,  is  called  a  htborer.     Now  the  distiiii;!- -''i"  ■  >  '.  n    ■  firi^tic    ' 
of  the  capitalistic  Byateni  is  that  the  Cii|Mi.  '  ,i,iiv  is    | 

not  owned  by  those  who  employ  it.     ll'i-  I'liilinr 

wage  system  whereby  one  man  or  set  of  nn-n  inhiiit  uUht  iucii 
to  manipulate  or  localise  their  capital  for  tlieui ;  llic  weiilth  n-- 
ceived  in  exchange  for  the  result  of  siiid  ninnipuhition  or 
localization  being  divided  between  e:ipitali:rt  and  laborer.  Tin' 
part  received  by  the  capitalist  is  eallod  pri'fit ;  that  received  by 
the  laborer  is  called  wages  or  s'dari/.  In  oilier  words,  tlir 
capitalist  employs  the  laborer  and  the  hiborer  employs  tin' 
capital;  the  result  is  profit  for  the  capitalist,  iiiid  uajjes  for  lli' 
laborer — both  resulting  from  tlio  cniiilovnient  of  eii|iil;il  !iv 
labor.  Of  couree,  in  any  stajre  of  ca|)itnlisu(  hut  the  nio-i 
primitive  there  are  many  kinds  of  hibor  ivliich  do  not  involvf 
the  actual  handling  of  the  niatcriiil  of  productinn.  The 
machinery  of  modern  production  is  so  conLplcN  that  in  mlditinn 
to  the  laboroPB  who  actually  manipulate  the  iiuitrri^ds.  i^r 
localize  the  products,  there  are  many  other  labortTs.  -u.  Ii  a- 
managers,  clerks,  salesmen,  office  boys,  watchmen.  I'fc.  :ill  li:n  jii^' 
their  part  in  the  meciianJBm  of  production.  Souirtiin.-  i;i['il,il- 
ists  take  part  themselves  in  tlie  business  of  pnxliuli-Mi.  iiriJiiL.' 
usually  in  the  capacity  of  managers,  directing  tin'  ,iciiviiii-  <■( 
their  employees.  In  this  case,  of  course,  they  arc  lioili  i'ii|iii;il- 
ists  and  laborers,  and  their  recompense,  thori'fon\  i-  \r.w]]\ 
wages  and  partly  profit.  Frequently,  however,  no  ili-timiiou  i^ 
made  between  them,  and  hence  the  general  iin]>lii"iliti[]  tluit  ^\]l 
capitalists  perform  productive  functions  because  some  of  thetii 
do.    We  shall  confine  the  term  profit  to  dividends,  rent,  nnd  in- 

IPnlUJnal   RHinnmv    Roak    T.   rhan.    E. 
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terest,  or  receipts  properly  creditable  to  one  or  the  other  class; 
that  is,  profit  is  what  the  capitalist  receives  for  the  use  of  his 
capital.  The  land-holder  is  a  capitalist  by  virtue  of  his  title  to 
the  most  universally  essential  kind  of  fixed  capital,  viz.,  land. 
The  recompense  received  by  small  merchants,  farmers,  black- 
smiths, etc.  is,  according  to  this  definition,  rather  wages  than 
profits.  Their  profits  so-called  are  in  reality  due  only  in  small 
part  to  their  possession  of  capital,  most  of  it  being  recompense 
for  the  labor  performed  by  them.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  would  receive  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  actual  recom- 
pense, did  they  simply  sell  the  use  of  their  capital. 

The  opposition  of  interest  which  competition  under  the 
capitalistic  system  brings  about  is  of  four  classes:  (1)  The  op- 
position beirw^een  capitalists  and  their  competitors,  whereby 
profits  tend  to  a  minimum:  (2)  The  opposition  between  laborers 
and  their  competitors,  whereby  wages  tend  to  a  minimum,  and 
duration  of  labor  to  a  maximum:  (3)  The  opposition  between 
buyer  and  seller,  the  one  striving  to  decrease,  the  other  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  commodities:  (4)  The  opposition  between 
capitalists  and  laborers,  the  one  striving  to  increase  profit  at  the 
expense  of  wages,  the  other  striving  to  increase  wages  at  the 
expense  of  profit.  The  fourth  class  of  opposition  is  but  a 
special  case  of  the  third ;  the  capitalist  being  the  buyer  and  the 
laborer  the  seller  of  labor. 

This  opposition  of  interest  between  the  individuals  and 
classes  of  a  community  is,  according  to  the  prevailing  school  of 
economy,  a  source  of  benefit;  and  in  theory  most  men  appear 
to  agree  with  this  view.  In  practice,  however,  all  classes  seek 
to  avoid  it.  Everyone  is  willing  that  others  should  meet  com- 
petition but  no  one  likes  to  meet  it  himself,  and  with  the  process 
of  time  and  increase  of  intelligence,  men  have  found  a  way  to 
avoid  certain  classes  of  competition.  Thus  by  combination  be- 
tween capitalists,  private  monopolies  are  formed  and  the  first 
class  of  opposing  interests  is  abolished.  By  similar  combina- 
tions between  laborers  into  labor  unions,  or  private  labor  mo- 
nopolies, the  second  class  of  opposing  interests  is  abolished.  To 
abolish  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  competitive  opposition, 
great  efforts  have  been  expended,  but  so  far  without  much 
success.     A  brief  discussion  of  the  fourth  class  will  show  why. 

The  opposed  interest  of  the  buyer  and  seller  of  labor  con- 
stitutes the  so-called  labor  problem  of  the  present  day.  To  solve 
it  one  or  both  of  two  objects  must  be  attained.  Either  (1)  A 
way  must  be  found  whereby  the  relation  of  profits  and  wages  may 
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be  made  such  that  neither  can  be  increased  by  a  decrease  of  the 
other:  or  (2)  A  way  mugt  he  found  of  making  men  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  as  they  are  in  their 
own.  The  first  requires  nn  alteration  in  the  wage  system  —  the 
second  an  alteration  in  human  nature.  Attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  by  both  methods  have  been  made. 

The  attainment  of  the  first  object  has  been  sought  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  profit-sharing  in  various  forms,  including  tlie  issue  of 
dividend -bearing  stock  to  employees.  This  e.xpcdient  has  met 
with  some  succ-ess,  hut  wherever  labor  is  organized  its  success  is 
likely  to  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  inlelligenee  of  the  labor- 
ers, for  the  increase  in  recompenee  from  profii-sharing  Is  neces- 
sarily eo  slight  as  compared  willi  tJiat  to  be  derived  from  even  a 
small  percentage  increase  of  wnges,  tli;it  the  liittiT  m-'iliod  of 
bettering  their  condition  will  be  pii'I'ri.ii  ''i  l.il.i!.  i-  «  !;..  liudcr- 
stand  their  own  interest;  sincr  i!i'  '  .■    ■  .   n   ifjvi- 

dends  cannot  be  nearly  equivalent '■  ■   ■   _  ij. -.     It 

is  obvious  that  it  would  be  pcrlViil;,  jj.---il-!r  i,,  i]i>i[  ii<iiU'  all 
profit  as  wages.  Profit,  therefore,  Tiiay  be  regarded  as  a  fund 
withdrawn  from  wages.  To  restore  a  fraction  of  what  lias  al- 
ready been  withdrawn,  clearly  cannot  coniiiensate  for  the  original 
withdrawal.  So  long  as  a  business  is  n)aking  any  profit  at  all 
there  is  a  prospect  of  increasing  wages  at  it^  expense,  and  the 
laborers,  if  the  means  are  available,  will  attempt  to  do  >o. 
Whether  this  attempt  is  just  or  not  will  dejiend,  of  cmirse,  upon 
its  effect  upon  happiness,  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  presently 
revert.  Where  labor  is  not  organixcd.  jivofit-sluiring  will  doubt- 
less tend  to  harmonise  the  inierests  of  eapltiiiist  and  hihorer; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  usually  fear  of  the  power  of  h^hor  or- 
ganization which  has  prompted  capitalists  to  share  their  profit^; 
with  their  employees  —  hence,  where  labor  is  unorgjni/id,  |irofit- 
sharing  is  not  generally  a  popular  policy  among  liijiilnli^i-. 

The  attainment  of  the  second  object  has  Uvn  muil:IiI  by  Ihe 
establishment  of  hoards  of  conciliation  and  arbilr^ition.  or  ailuT 
means  of  inducing  the  parties  to  a  labor  controversy  to  i-im^i.liT 
the  just  claims  of  their  opponents.  Tiie  difficulty  is  tti;it  in  the 
absence  of  any  definition  of  jmlicc.  no  one  can  ngni'  iipmi  i\li:it 
constitutes  a  just  claim.  Hence  it  must  be  decidcil  liy  ^-w 
purely  arbitrary  standard,  generally  founded  ujinn  |ire\Mi!in,L; 
customs.  If  men  were  unselfish,  and  each  party  In  |]ii>  lori- 
troversy  were  as  much  concerned  in  the  happiness  of  the  ntluT  as 
in  his  own,  the  strife  between  capitalist  and  laborer  ciniM  he 
ended  with  little  difficulty.     Hence  those  who  maintain  that  iha 
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Golden  Kule,  if  applied,  would  solve  the  labor  problem  are 
correct.  But  it  is  equally  true  and  equally  pertinent  that  if 
human  beings  could  live  on  a  diet  of  stones  it  would  solve  the 
problem  of  feeding  the  poor.  If  men  would  apply  the  Golden 
Rule,  most  problems  which  plague  humanity  would  be  solved. 
The  question  is:  how  are  you  to  induce  them  to  apply  it? 
Certainly  not  by  simply  telling  them  to  do  so.  Had  that  method 
been  effectual   the  end  would  have  been  accomplished  long  ago. 

But  if  those  who  maintain  the  beneficence  of  competition  are 
correct,  the  contention  and  competition  of  capitalist  and  laborer 
for  an  increased  share  in  the  product  to  be  divided  between 
them  is  not  a  harm,  but  a  benefit;  the  labor  problem  is  no 
problem  at  all.  Its  solution  would  he  a  misfortune  —  since  this 
constant  strife  is  but  one  manifestation  of  wholesome  competi- 
tion, and  of  that  beneficent  institution  communities  cannot  have 
too  much.  To  abolish  the  labor  problem  would  he  a  blow  at 
competition,  of  course,  and  hence  would  be  harmful,  just  as  trusts 
and  labor  unions  are  harmful  according  to  the  same  school  of 
economy. 

Now,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  while  human  nature 
remains  as  it  is,  a  real  solution  of  the  labor  problem  is  incom- 
patible with  the  capitalistic  system.  Competiiion  is  its  cause, 
and  it  can  be  curefl  only  by  abolishing  its  cause.  Should  some 
palliative  come  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cure,  I  believe  it  would  he 
a  public  misfortune.  The  reasons  for  this  belief  will  appear  in 
the  discussion  which  follows,  in  which  the  relation  of  capitalistic 
competition  to  happiness  will  be  examined.  The  way  to  discover 
the  effect  of  competition  upon  happiness  is  to  discover  its  effect 
upon  the  elements  of  happiness  separately.  To  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain its  total  effect  in  any  other  way  would  but  lead  to  the  con- 
fusion and  inconcliisiveness  so  familiar  in  the  current  dis- 
cussions of -this  all-important  question,  wherein  the  effort  is 
made  to  evaluate  the  complex  effect  of  competition  without  any 
analysts  of  each  effect  separately.  In  other  words,  if  competi- 
tion is  beneficial  to  society,  it  is  beneficial  by  virtue  of  its  effect 
upon  one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  happiness.  I^t  us  then 
examine  its  effect  upon  each  of  the  elements  of  happiness,  in 
order  that  we  may,  if  possible,  locate  the  point  at  which  its 
beneficence  enters. 

First:  What  is  the  effect  of  competition  on  the  first  element  of 
happiness?  Does  it  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  human 
beings?  Does  it  tend  to  the  development  of  a  high  level  of  in- 
tellect and  character?     If  if  does,  it  must  be  through  some  effect 
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upon  inlieritaDce,  or  education,  or  botli,  since  the  qualities  of 
human  indivithials  are  fimctiona  of  these  factors  and  of  no 
others.     First,  then,  let  us  confiider  inheritance. 

As  acquired  characters  are  not  inherited  the  only  mode  in 
which  competition  can  atfect  the  inheritance  of  the  race  is 
through  selection.  Does  competition  tend  to  cause  those  who 
possess  intelligence,  altruism,  and  will,  in  marked  degree,  tu 
breed  faster  than  tlioae  who  possees  them  in  less  marked  degree? 
Does  competition  tend  to  improve  the  human  race  by  its  effect 
upon  breeding?  It  ia  a  familiar  claim  that  competition  does 
tend  thus  to  improve  the  human  breed  through  the  effect  of 
natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  I^t  us  then 
examine  this  claim.  On  page  .'j(!2  we  have  ijuoti'd  DarwinV 
description  of  competition  in  nature,  or  the  struggle  of  in- 
dividuals with  one  another  for  the  means  of  suhsisitence.  Now. 
members  of  all  species  of  organisms  are  subiMt  to  varintiou  — 
DO  two  indii-iduals  are  exactly  alike.  Moreover,  variations  are 
transmissible  by  inheritance.  On  these  simple  facts  Danvin 
founded  his  famous  induction  of  natural  selection  thus: 

"  How  will  the  atruggle  for  existence,  briefly  discussed  in  the 
last  chapter,  act  in  regard  to  vurintitm'?  Cnn  the  principle  of 
selection  which  wo  have  seen  is  so  jxitent  in  the  hnnds  nf  niiiii, 
apply  under  nature!  I  think  we  shall  see  ihat  it  Cim  act  nm^^ 
efficiently.  Let  the  endless  nunilier  of  sHjclit  variations  and  in- 
dividual differences  occurring  in  our  domestic  productions,  anil 
in  a  lesser  degree,  in  those  under  nature  be  borne  in  mind :  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  hereditary  tendency.  ITndcr  domestienlii'n, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  whole  organization  becnmes  in  some 
degree  plastic.  But  the  variability  which  we  almost  univi-rsiilly 
meet  with  in  our  domestic  pro<luctions  is  nol  dir<'ctly  producpil, 
as  Hooker  and  Asa  Gray  have  well  remarked,  by  man;  be  cnn 
neither  originate  varieties  nor  prevent  their  oi"enrri;m'e:  he  c^n 
only  preserve  and  accumidate  such  as  do  oecur.  T'iiiiilin(ion;illy 
he  exposes  organic  beings  to  new  and  chaufjiuir  ^■r>[lllilillll^  i.l'  MU: 
and  variability  ensues;  but  similar  chmiKcs  nf  <-iiii.lii;.iii,  mii^lii 
and  do  occur  under  nature.  Let  it  also  be  lionir  in  iniiii)  Ii.iw 
infinitely  complex  and  close-fitting  are  the  nmtuiil  nbilii'iis  of  all 
organic  beings  to  each  other  and  to  their  pbysicnl  I'lin^iiliims  of 
life;  and  consequently  what  infinitely  varied  (livi-r-;itics  of  struc- 
ture might  be  of  use  to  each  being  under  chaiifriii^'  i'"iiiliii.ins  of 
life.  Can  it  then  be  thought  imprnbiible,  seeirij.'  rliiit  viiriari.nn 
useful  to  man  have  undoubtedly  occurred,  that  oibi'r  v;ii'i:iiii.ii4 
useful  in  some  way  to  each  betn^;  in  the  great  and  cnmpli'x  Ii;imI<' 
of  life  should  occur  in  the  course  of  many  successive  p'orriition-i 
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viduals  are  bom  than  can  possibly  survive)  that  individuals  having 
any  advantage,  however  slight,  over  others,  would  have  the  best 
chance  of  surviving  and  procreating  their  kind?  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  feel  sure  that  any  variation  in  the  least  degree  in- 
jurious would  be  rigidly  destroyed.  This  preservation  of  favorable 
individual  differences  and  variations,  and  the  destruction  of  those 
which  are  injurious,  I  have  called  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Sur- 
vival of  the  Fittest."  * 

Thus  nature,  by  always  producing  many  more  of  a  species 
than  can  survive  to  propagate,  and  marking  those  for  death  who 
are  least  fitted  for  life,  leaves  those  to  propagate  who  are  best 
fitted,  and  hence  only  a  few  of  the  best  adapted  individuals 
survive  to  perpetuate  the  species  out  of  the  vast  number  supplied 
by  each  generation.  That  is  to  say,  nature  selects  a  few  from 
a  great  many  as  breeders  of  the  species,  and  as  those  few  arc 
selected  because  of  certain  characteristics  which  distinguish  them 
as  best  fitted  to  survive,  these  characteristics  tend  to  become 
fixed,  by  inheritance,  in  the  species.  Competition,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  a  necessary  factor  in  this  process,  and  Darwin  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  keenest  between  organisms  which 
are  closely  related.     He  says : 

"  As  the  species  of  the  same  genus  usually  have,  though  by  no 
means  invariably,  much  similarity  in  habits  and  constitution,  and 
always  in  structure,  the  struggle  will  generaUy  be  more  severe 
between  them,  if  they  come  into  competition  with  each  other,  than 
between  the  species  of  distinct  genera."  - 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  struggle  for  existence  between 
individuals  of  the  same  species  must  be  very  keen  indeed.  Now, 
among  primitive  men  the  process  of  competition  is  essentially 
similar  to  that  among  organisms  in  general;  but  in  civilized 
society  it  assumes  a  new  form.  The  contention  between  in- 
dividuals is  one,  not  for  the  means  of  subsistence  alone,  but  for 
the  means  of  happiness.  The  essential  feature  of  the  process  is, 
however,  preserved  —  it  is  a  contention  —  the  gain  of  one  in- 
dividual is  the  loss  of  another,  the  success  of  one  implies  the 
failure  of  others,  and  the  greater  tlie  success  of  one,  the  greater 
the  failure  of  others. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Danvin  employs  the  word  "  useful  " 
in  describing  the  characters  which  tend  to  be  preserved  by  the 

1  Origin  of  Species ;  Chap.  4. 

2  Ibid. 
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process  of  natural  selection.  Does  iie  express  by  that  word  tlifi. 
same  meaning  which  Vfe  have  agreed  to  express  by  it?  If  so,, 
then  wf  can  see  at  least  one  buneficeut  result  of  competition,  for 
if  through  the  struggle  for  existence  ntieful  characters  tend  to 
be  more  and  more  preserved  and  perpetuated  in  organisms,  then 
competition  must  —  at  least  in  effecting  this  result  —  be  a  use- 
ful process.  If  the  "fittest"  characters  mean  tlie  "most  use- 
ful "  characters,  then  certainly  a  process  which  involves  the 
flurvival  of  the  fittest  will  be  a  beneficent  one.  We  slioiihl  then 
be  justified  in  accepting  the  reasoning  of  so  many  modern 
writers  who  are  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  innate  Ijeneficcnee  of 
evolution  as  a  natural  process.  These  writers  tell  us  that  the 
characters  which  are  fittest  must  he  valuable,  and  a  VHliinlile 
character  is,  of  course,  beneficial.  'Phis  is  very  much  like  the 
reasoning  employed  by  physiciane  of  the  time  of  Paraeolsus, 
when  the  science  of  medicine  was  about  in  tlic  .stage  iu  which 
the  science  of  politics  is  now.  They  reasoned  like  this:  '"  That 
which  is  valuable  is  valuable  as  a  cure."  "'  Diamonds,  gold,  and 
frankincense  are  valuable."  "Then'fore,  diiiiiKinds,  gold,  and 
frankincense  will  be  curative."  Acting  upon  tliis  ratiocinativ-^ 
process  they  prescribed  for  their  patients  various  ehdioralo 
mixtures  of  pulverized  jewels,  precious  metals,  and  rare  oils 
and  spices.  Specimens  of  such  ))reseri|itious  are  still  pri'- 
served  in  ancient  works  on  mciHiine.  Wlicn  i(  oeciirred  t"  the^ic 
practitionerB  that  gold  and  jewi^ls  were  valiiahle,  tliey  nf'filect<'d 
to  ask  themselves  the  question:  V;ihi;ible  for  irlml?  Sintihirly 
authors  who  write  of  the  value  of  iudiviiliials,  or  chaiailer- 
ietiea  thereof,  which  are  fit,  neglect  to  ask  fliem.-iclves:  Fit  fur 
wJuttf  Natural  selection  produces  iniliviikuils  wlin  are  (it  lo 
live  under  conditions  of  competition.  It  is  a  iinxi'ss  oT  ili.-  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  to  sitndt-e.  But  inili\iihiaU,  or  iiuliv  iiiiinl 
characteristics  are  useful  in  the  degree  in  wliiili  tli^y  i,.ii.|  m 
increase  the  total  happiness.  Those,  Imwever,  \\\u>  an^  IJtti-t  tn 
survive  are  not  necessarily  those  littest  to  itirnvi-;i'  tiie  imal 
happiness,  any  more  than  things  of  a  high  liiiatui;il  valiif  an- 
necessarily  of  a  high  curative  value.  A/'runi.  ilifv  an'  :i- 
likely  to  be  the  reverse.  Thus  we  see  that  tln^  tiDnuin  mind 
preserves  the  same  kind  of  deviation  from  eutiMiiini  snisi' 
whether  in  the  stage  of  medical  or  political  (|iiai!;iTv,  bi  fad, 
Darwin  does  not  employ  the  word  "useful"  in  tlu'  tneaninL:-  in 
which  we  employ  it.  Useful  as  a  means  of  sur\lviil  ilms  not 
mean  useful  as  a  means  of  happiness,  liei'aiise  siii*\i\:\l  dor-  imt 
nivpssnrilv   imnlv   hnnniness.      "Rut."   it   mav   1h'   rvnlinl.   "l]]^' 
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characters  which  have  enabled  imlivnluals  to  live  are  certainly 
useful,  since  without  life  there  can  be  no  happiness,  and  it  is 
these  characters  which  must  be  possessed  by  thoso  who  survive." 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  competition  does  not 
create  these  characters,  but  only  determines  their  perpetuation 
when  created,  we  may  point  out  that  although  life  is  a 
necessary,  it  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  condition  of  happiness. 
Any  particular  life  interval  to  be  useful  as  an  end  must  reveal  a 
surplus  of  happiness;  otherwise,  oblivion  or  no  life  at  all  is 
preferable  (p.  12T),  We  may  point  out  also  that  life  supplies 
likewise  a  necessary  condition  of  nnhappiness,  and  we  shall 
presently  point  out  that  we  have  but  to  add  competition,  to 
obtain  the  suliicient  conditions  as  well. 

It  is  clear  that  the  reasoning  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  reason 
has  been  applied  to  it  at  all,  fails  for  the  same  reason  that  most 
sociological  and  political  reasoning  fails.  Men  are  not  clear  in 
their  own  minds  as  to  the  nature  of  usefulness  —  tliey  do  not 
know  just  what  it  is  that  individuals,  or  those  aggregates  of  in- 
dividuals called  nations,  are,  or  should  ho,  trying  to  attain ;  hence 
failure  in  the  attempt  to  specify  the  meann  of  attaining  it.  In 
the  case  under  discussion  the  end  of  nature  is  continually  con- 
founded with  the  end  of  man.  Tliese  ends  are  totally  different. 
Hence  we  should  expect  to  find  that  the  means  of  attaining  them 
are  different,  and  this  is  what  we  do  find.  Nature,  so  far  as  the 
process  of  natural  selection  reveals  her  design,  (and  we  here 
speak  of  design  figuratively,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  de- 
liberate intent)  aims  to  adapt  organisms  more  and  more  com- 
pletely to  their  environment  —  to  make  it  increasingly  diflienlt 
for  related  varieties  to  arise  which  are  better  adapted  —  the  test 
of  their  degree  of  adaptation  being  their  ability  to  survive  in 
competition.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  non-sentient  nature  cm- 
ploys  pleasure  and  pain  as  means,  hut  never  seeks  them  as  ends. 
Pain,  or  the  expectation  of  pain,  warns  animals  of  danger  to 
their  lives  ajid  prompts  them  to  seek  food  when  hungry,  and 
hence  is  a  "useful"  means  of  insuring  the  survival  of  th« 
individual.  Pleasure,  or  the  anticipation  of  pleasure,  prompts 
them  to  consume  their  food  when  found,  and  to  seek  mates  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding  —  hence  pleasure  is  a  "useful"  means 
of  insuring  the  survival  of  tlie  individual  and  of  the  race. 
But  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  are  of  the  slightest  value  to 
nature  as  ends  —  mere  survival  and  perpetuation  is  all  she 
seeks.  The  aim  of  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  or  should  be,  the 
maximum  output  of  happiness.     With  ends  so  distinct  it  is  in- 
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cvitable  that  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  attain  them  must  be 
distinct.  If  all  we  seek  is  survival,  nature's  methods  wil!  sene 
our  purpose,  but  if  we  seek  happiness,  we  must  devise  very  dif- 
ferent ones. 

I  now  propose  to  show  timt  were  modem  competitive  ideal- 
realized,  the  proecBS  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  would 
tend  to  deteriorate,  rather  than  to  improvi',  (ho  human  breed  — 
to  destroy,  rather  than  to  develop,  intelligence  and  character.  In 
Chapter  6  notice  has  been  taken  of  fcverul  influences  thu^^ 
tending  to  race  deterioration.  A  more  potent  influence  still, 
threatens,  dne  <lirectly  to  competition.  Thin  iniluenoe  has  little' 
if  any  efl'ect  upon  adjustability  since  that  quality  is  developahl"" 
solely,  or  at  least  principaily,  throu;jh  educatiriii ;  oeithcr  is  it- 
materiaUy  eoneernod  with  health;  but  upon  the  other  deterniH 
nants  of  etfieienuy  of  conversion  its  ('ffects  mu^t  of  necessity  I*- 
niarked. 

It  is  universally  observed  and  universally  conceded  that  com- 
petition results  in  widespread  (loverty.  Now,  the  efl'ort  of  tin' 
enlightened  communities  of  to-i!ay  is  to  make  competitiou  /utr, 
i.  e.,  to  make  each  individual's  suceess  in  Die  world  depend  upon 
his  own  intrinsic  qualities,  ami  not  upnii  accidents  of  birth  or 
station.  Success  in  this  efTort  lo  ^'i\c  cvcrv  individuid  a  fair 
chance  means  that  those  whose  inlrinsii-  ijimlitics  are  not  smli  ;i> 
to  make  them  succeed  in  compi'tition  will  tend  more  and  nior>', 
through  failure,  to  sink  into  tlic  pixjrcr,  Irss  educated  and  les:' 
fortunate  class,  while  those  whose  (|iiidities  arc  .-nch  aw  to  load  t" 
success  will  tend  to  become  prosperous  and  wealthy.  N'o«%  w!i;i( 
arc  the  intrinsic  qualities  which,  on  the  avi'niiie.  tend  to  increase 
a  man's  chance  of  success  in  the  nnnli'ni  wtrnysjli'  for  wealili 
and  opportunity?  Thev  are  (1)  IntelliL-cmr.' i',' j  Will.  mu.I 
(3)  Egotism.  The  third  quality  is  scMmn  ^.^rioii-ly  hul;iii^'  in 
anv  individual — hence  it  is  not  likclv  In  !"■  u  .riii,;!!  I'ln-tur. 
But  if  these  are  the  qualities  which  tend  t..  >iic.r->.  ||„,„.  wliiJ: 
tend  to  failure  must  be  (1)  irnintcllip-nr,-.  (-.')  ]..uk  of  will. 
and  (3)  Altruism;  and  it  is  these,  ]i;nliiiilaclv  iIm'  lij-l  mn, 
which  —  so  far  as  competition  dcterniinc-  llirir  di-lrilniiimi — 
will  tend  to  hceome  the  clmraeteri.-lics  of  liir  |ii)iir.'i-  .  hi----. 
But  the  poorer  and  less  educated  classes  ^ — ^i-   nil    -.ulIitiI-   ..f 

sociology  admit  —  are  the  very  ones  which  hr I  iln^   l;i.|,'-i  -^ 

they  are  the  classes  which  contribute  tlie  ijrciili'i  numl"  r  .it  in- 
dividuals to  each  succeeding  generiition.  As  iiiiii  niid  hhhiii 
become  Drosnerous  tliev  breed  more  slowlv.     Ilen.r  if  we  di\id.' 
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fast-breeding  class,  and  by  giving  all  men  a  fair  chance,  tend 
to  locate  the  intelligent  and  potent  in  the  first  class,  and  the 
unintelligent  and  impotent  in  the  second,  race  deterioration  is 
inevitable,  since  each  generation  will  be  recruited  in  much 
greater  degree  from  the  second  class  than  from  the  first.  As 
results  prove,  under  competitive  conditions,  the  members  of  the 
second  class  are  those  best  fitted  to  survive,  and  this  despite  their 
higher  death  rate  —  but  they  are  not  those  best  fitted  to  pro- 
duce a  happy  communiy.  Hence  tlie  competitive  process  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  results  in  the  survival  of  the 
unfittest  to  produce  happiness.  We  may  call  this  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  incompetent.  If  the  process  of  race  deterioration 
implied  by  this  law  were  permitted  to  proceed  indefinitely,  the 
human  breed  would  rapidly  retrograde  toward  the  simian  level, 
for  the  effects  of  such  a  process  are  cumulative  or  accelerative, 
and  in  accelerative  processes  tlie  most  pronounced  effects  are 
only  a  matter  of  time.  This  process  has  little  effect  upon 
tastes  or  needs,  or  upon  altruism,  and,  indeed,  such  effect  as  it 
has  upon  the  latter  quality  is  good  rather  than  bad.  In  times 
past  the  race  has  been  protected  from  the  evil  effects  described,  by 
the  universal  prevalence  of  poverty  and  poor  education.  The 
intelligent  and  the  unintelligent,  the  strong  and  the  weak-willed 
have,  on  the  averaire,  been  kept  in  the  poorer,  fast-breeding 
class;  only  a  favored  few,  as  often  incompetents  as  not,  finding 
their  way  into  the  opulent,  aristocratic,  slow-breeding  class. 
Thus  the  very  universality  of  poverty  in  the  past,  and  the 
presence  in  the  poorer  classes  of  an  even  quota  of  the  intelligent 
and  potent  has  prevented  this  source  of  race  deterioration.  It 
is  onlv  in  recent  times,  with  the  advent  of  universal  education 
and  the  opening  of  an  approach  to  equal  opportunity,  that  the 
effect  we  have  pointed  out  tends  to  come  into  operation.  To 
neutralize  it  without  aholishing  equality  of  opportunity  we 
must  abolish  poverty,  or  else  base  the  division  into  slow  and  fast 
breeding  classes  uix)n  some  other  distinction  than  that  between 
the  competent  and  the  incompetent.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
practical  method  of  doing  this  has  as  yet  been  suggested. 
Exhortation  will  not  serve  the  end.  Reference  to  race-suicide 
will  not  make  any  class  in  the  community  increase  or  decrease 
its  rate  of  breeding.  Until  some  other  method  is  suggested,  we 
must  regard  the  abolition  of  poverty  itself  as  the  only  just 
remedy  for  this  source  of  race-degeneracy.  This  may  be  un- 
attainable, but  its  attainment  is  at  least  worth  attempting,  and 
if  not  attainable,  then  the  deterioration  of  the  race  by  the  selec- 
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tion  of  the  incompetent  is  probably  destined  to  proceed,  unlen' 
by  natural  or  artificial  means  a  thoroughgoing  inequality  of  op- 
portunity is  established.  Developed  capitalisra  indeed  destroys 
equality  of  opportunity,  as  is  obvious  at  the  present  day.  Hence 
this  source  of  race-degeneracy  is  scarcely  a  danger  any  longer; 
but  by  thus  hanisliing  the  menace  of  degeneracy,  capitalism  wilt 
have  destroyed  the  best  ideal  of  the  modem  competitive  eyatem 

—  Ihe  ideal  of  equal  opportunity.  No  lover  of  justice  can  be 
satisfied  with  such  a  solution  of  the  dilemma,  yet  if  poverty 
cannot  be  abolished  there  is  no  other. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  effect  on  public  education  of  com- 
petition since  even  by  the  laissei  faire  theoristH  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  leaving  the  education 
of  the  people  to  the  unguided  beneficence  of  nature.  Tliey  are,  * 
to  be  sure,  convinced  that  aa  regards  most  factor."  in  the  welfare 
of  society,  nature  is  beneficent  and  should  \k  "let  alone"  lo 
work  out  its  own  ends,  but  for  some  unexphiiicd  reason  benefi- 
cence appears  to  desert  the  operations  of  nature  In  flie  domain 
of  education,  and  hence  society,  by  (Jeliljcrate  cfTort.  must  pro- 
vide for  it.     Competition,  of  course,  trains  men  in  many  tliinj:s 

—  in  particular  it  teaches  them  how  to  get  the  best  of  tjicir 
fellows;  developing  quickness  of  intellect  to  he  sure,  but  at  tlie 
same  time  fostering  dishonesty,  suspicion,  and  other  egotistic 
traits.  There  is  no  community  in  which  such  cbarncteri sties  .ip> 
not  sufficiently  developed.  Ai^  no  one  propoi^es  to  return  to  tln' 
system  of  education  provided  by  nature,  however,  wo  need  not 
discuss  the  subject.  It  is  in  operation  wherever  barbarism 
prevails. 

The  system  of  public  schools,  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  of  laissez  faire,  all  enlightened  states  have  adopted,  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  efforts  of  morlern  society  townrd 
its  own  betterment.  Wo  have  alreiidy  pointed  nut  sninc  of  tin' 
defects  of  that  system  —  due  to  the  sclf-prrpetiinting  powtT  of 
dogma.  These  defects  and  many  other,-;.  Iiowovcr,  iiiiiy  W  in 
time  eliminated  by  the  deliberate  applioiiliori  nf  ilio  iutiHi)'"! 
sense  of  the  community  —  whereas  if  left  lo  tlicni-i'hc-i  —  or  i" 
nature  —  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  iTniin>\riiiriii. 

Second:  As  the  life  of  man  should  he  divi'lcd  lirtufcii  \ni'- 
duction  and  consumption,  his  desires  should  be  adiiptod  |i>  Imili 
these  classes  of  acta  and,  other  things  being  ce|\inl.  tb^'  -\-tiii; 
■which  breeds  the  most  satisfaction  in  work  and  in  rccrciuinri  miT. 
be  the  best  one. 

In  promoting  adjustability  as  it  affects  production,  tlio  litpil.il- 
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istic  system  has  no  advaDtajioB.  It  does  not  tend  to  reconcile 
men  to  excessive  labor  or  to  create  in  them  a  taste  for  it.  It 
make8  neither  retrospection  nor  anticipation  pleasing.  In  the 
degree  in  whicli  it  discourages  hope  and  tames  aspiration  it  is 
euccespful  in  producing  resignation  —  a  resignation  too  fre- 
quently cynical.  So  far  as  this  adapts  the  laborer'B  desires  to 
inevitable  conditions  it  augments  the  efficiency  of  conversion. 
Where  unpleasant  conditions  are  inevitable  it  is  better  to  be 
resigned  than  not  resigned,  but  where  they  arc  not  inevitable, 
resignation  is  had,  since  it  inhibits  the  search  for,  and  applica- 
tion of,  remedies.  One  of  the  commonest  and  bitterest  criticisma 
of  those  who,  through  agitation,  seek  a  happier  condition  for 
mankind  is  that  they  make  men  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in 
life.  Such  criticism  is  quite  unreasonable.  With  the  knowl- 
edge at  present  available  the  unpleasant  conditions  of  produc- 
tion which  prevail  are  not  inevitable;  hence  it  is  not  well  that 
the  laborer  should  be  satisfied  with  his  non-self-supporting  life. 
If  he  is  satisfied,  he  should  be  made  unsatisfied.  To  sleep 
well  at  night  is  a  poor  goal  for  ambition.  Those  who  die 
Bleep  better.  A  nation  whose  object  is  the  maximum  output  of 
happiness  has  no  place  in  its  economy  for  individuals  who  are 
"satisfied"  to  be  unhappy,  any  more  than  an  engineer  whoso 
object  is  the  maximum  generation  of  steam  has  a  place  for 
boilers  which  are  "  satisfied  "  to  consume  coal  without  produc- 
ing steam.  What  useful  end  is  to  be  subserved  if  the  forests  are 
cleared  from  the  wilderness  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  plantation 
of  human  vegetables? 

The  effect  of  competition  on  adjustability  as  it  affects  con- 
sumption cannot  be  deemed  beneficial.  The  dire  consequences 
of  failure  in  the  struggle  for  e.iiistence  fill  men's  minds  with 
misgiving,  even  when  they  are  prosperous,  haunting  the  hours 
of  relaxation  of  those  engaged  in  the  fierce  struggle  to  avoid 
them.  The  desire  for  competence  and  independence  is  the  hope 
of  the  many  —  it  is  the  reoliKaf ion  of  the  few ;  and  such  a  hope, 
forever  deferred,  and  lapsing  into  hopelessness  rather  than  res- 
ignation as  time  go<'s  on,  maketh  sick  the  heart  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  consumption  of  a  few  In  the  zone  of  overconsump- 
tioE  involves  the  consumption  of  the  many  In  the  Konc  of  under- 
consumption, and  the  same  system  which  makes  permanent  the 
first  makes  tlie  second  permanent  also.  That  which  secures  to 
the  wealthy  their  wenlth,  secures  Iheir  poverty  to  the  poor.  It 
is  idle  to  say  there  is  jilenty  of  room  at  the  top  and  to  point 
to  isolated  examples  of  men  who  liave  made  their  way  tJiere  — ' 
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■  '    ■  '    i    '  ■»    !  ;i  I !  i»r  .-.iicfi't'd 
111    iinir  M'jncli    for   liappinc 
>;iti>lir<|.     Tliis   inoiiev-lust, 
l)ctoriiiii<r  the  In'sctting  sin  ol 
siniplu  nor  sulaptaljle  and  it 
luinl  to  satiate,  ami  satiable 
under  competition  there  arc 
ce])t  by  attaining  a  position  i 
in  what  labor  produ<*os  witliou 
in  it  in  an  insi<inifi('ant  de<rree 
world  calls  suoeess,  and  the  gn 
failure  of  many.     Wealth  does 
if  there  are  those  in  the  eonm 
of  more  labor  than  tliey  ])erron 
same  com m unit v  there  are  tho: 
less  than  they  perform.     The  \> 
by  the  vagueness  of  the  ]irevailii 
tlMjir  understanding.     They   \W 
thing  wrong  in  sucb  inecpiality, 
current  sophistries  which  prove 
able  rights  it  must  be  riglit  — 
This  tends  to  breed  in  the  min 
suspicion,  and  the  response  of  t 
ities  do  nr)t   promote  a   high   ot 
alienation  of  classes,  howeviM*  j 
economic  attitude  of  min»l. 

Perlijips   nolhiiig   illii^trnlrs  I 
monev-jiisl   is  than   ii<  ♦'••' 
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eriticiam  loses  its  force  because  it  may  be  shown  that  it  breeds 
misery  among  the  rich  also.  They  tell  ub  that  wealth  only 
leads  to  anxiety  and  care  —  that  the  capitalist  carries  a  heavier 
burden  than  the  laborer  —  that  despite  his  riches  he  cannot  be 
happy,  for  the  cares  of  wealth  are  more  irksome  than  the  pri- 
vations of  poverty;  eucli  is  the  law  of  compensation.  Who  has 
not  heard  this  strange  plea  advanced  as  evidence  of  the  inherent 
justice  of  the  prevailing  condition  of  things?  Yet  if  it  be  true, 
then  is  the  present  system  doubly  damned.  If  those  whose  rate 
of  consumption  is  too  high  are  as  unhappy  as  those  whose  rate 
is  too  low  it  but  accentuates  the  injustice  of  the  prevailing 
unequal  distribution.  It  is  unfair  to  both  parties  and  only 
emphasizes  the  need  of  equal  distribution.  The  only  possible 
benefit  of  a  high  rate  of  consumption  is  the  happiness  it  may 
yield,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  fails  even  in  this.  This  is 
strange  justification.  Misery  cannot  compensate  for  misery. 
Only  happiness  can  compensate  for  misery,  as  every  man  can 
learn  from  a  simple  inspection  of  liis  own  mind.  Could  it  be 
shown  that,  under  the  present  system,  the  happiness  of  the  rich 
was  so  great  as  to  more  than  compensate  for  the  unhappiness  of 
the  poor,  it  might  afford  justification  of  the  system,  hut  if,  in 
spite  of  their  high  rate  of  consumption,  tlie  rich  are  not  happy, 
it  hut  emphasizes  how  ill  adapted  is  the  competitive  system  to 
the  requirements  of  human  nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  emphasize  the  poor  economy  of  con- 
version involved  in  luxurious  tastes.  The  evils  of  excessive  lux- 
ury are  a  familiar  subject  of  discussion.  While  such  evils  may 
not  be  confined  to  the  competitive  system,  they  are  inseparable 
from  any  condition  involving  great  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  for,  as  was  long  since  renmrked,  it  is  human 
nature  that  increase  of  appetite  should  grow  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  Hence  they  are  inseparable  from  the  competitive  system. 
Competition,  indeed,  cannot  be  cre<lited  with  any  tendency  to 
promote  adjustability.  Its  inevitable  separation  of  society  into 
classes  has  the  contrary  effect,  for  it  breeds  desires  in  all  classes 
which  it  cannot  satisfy. 

The  effect  of  competition  upon  the  health  of  a  community  is 
acknowledged  to  be  had.  The  strain,  anxiety,  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life  wears  out  the  nervous  system,  and  poisons  many, 
even  of  the  few,  leisure  hours  vouchsafed  to  the  average  man. 
The  capitalist  is,  if  anything,  worse  off  than  the  laborer  in  this 
particular,  and  frequently  trades  health   for  wealth  —  a  poor 
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bargain  for  a  business  man,  since  it  sacrifices  tlie  gi'oat<'r  vaJue 
to  obtain  the  less. 

Third:  It  is  obvious  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
cannot  be  inereaBed  by  the  acta  of  man,  although  their  aecessi- 
biJity  can.  Eesources  created  by  man  are  not  natural,  but  arti- 
ficial. But,  though  natural  resources  cannot  be  inoreased  by 
man  they  may  easily  be  diminished.  The  effect  of  competition 
upon  utility  in  diminishing  them  we  may  estimate  more  readily 
after  a  consideration  of  its  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  con- 
eunipttoD  and  upon  population  has  been  csamined,  since  it  19 
upon  these  factors  that  it  depends.  We  shall  therefore  defer 
discussion  of  this  element  to  page  405. 

Fourth:  Passing  to  the  effect  of  competition  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  noD-sentient  factor  —  of  maeliinery — in  produc- 
tion, we  at  once  encounter  that  which  most  M-ononiisls  agree  is 
the  strongest  claim  of  ap  tal  am  to  b  h  n  J I  1  I  p- 
ment  of  the  wage  syetem  und  pit        1       1  d  t    f  od 

tion  on  a  large  scale.     H  g    fa  t  1  J    ]  I       ]  tl  II 

workshop  of  other  day     and    n  t      f        n  p  1  t   n 

and  localization  the  di^       n    f  1  b     1      a  I  ]  t   1        I        f  [ 
duction  to  the  introduct    n    f         I  \  1  [ 

tition,  other  things  being  eq     1    tl    t       1      1     1    ii 
poration    will    succeed     n    I  gl     t     ]  ■ —     11         k      ti 

greatest  profits  —  which      n  p    d  t    I     j  I      I  tl 

who  receive  the  profits       11  b      t       1  t   1  t        t     I         II 
saving  machinery  into  tl  ]       t  I  tl   j  tl 

by  dispense  with  the  w  ges    f  1  I  a         1  11 

will  do  the  work  of  ten  n   n     I   u    j)c    t   I  1  U    b 

ously  dispense  witli  nin    m  n      Tl       p     I  '     I        I 

not  directly  by  dispens  ng  w  tl    1  1        It!       !    ]  tl 

laborers  employed  in  a  g     n    pe    t  ill  1        11 

so  that  it  may  be  empl  j  d    n    tl        j       t  111        I 

to  this  mode  of  incrcas  n^  tl       fb  f  {      I     t  |      1 

represented  by  economist        a       j    If    t     1  II 

for  wealth  in  all  men        t  nl  t  1 

capitalists  than  among    th       1  f  tl  II 

if  the  reward  of  capital   t       1   tl      1  b  i 

made  a  direct  function  of  th  t     I  1 

into  production,  their  zeal    nd   n    n    t>       II  I  !         II 

rected  to  that  end.     The    p  n    n     f  1         "      I 

well  represented  in  the  w    d     f  M  11  ^1 
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"  We  have  observed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  business  of  life 
is  better  performed  when  those  who  have  an  immediate  interest 
in  it  are  left  to  take  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  eitlier  by  the 
mandate  of  the  law  or  by  the  meddling  of  any  public  functionary. 
The  person,  or  some  of  the  persons,  who  do  the  work,  are  likely 
to  be  better  judges  than  the  government  of  the  means  of  attaining 
the  particular  end  at  which  they  aim.  Were  we  to  suppose,  what 
is  not  very  probable,  that  the  government  has  possessed  itself  of  the 
best  knowledge  which  had  been  acquired  up  to  a  given  time  by 
the  persons  most  skilled  in  the  occupation;  even  then,  the  indi- 
vidual agents  have  so  much  stronger  and  more  direct  an  interest 
in  the  result,  that  the  means  are  far  more  likely  to  be  improved 
and  i)erfected  if  left  to  their  uncontrolled  choice."  ^ 

Let  us  acknowledge  that  competition  by  this  mode  of  increaR- 
ing  the  efficiency  of  production  has  strong  claims  to  approval 
and,  so  far  as  its  immediate,  proximate  ends  are  concerned, 
affords  an  excellent  means  of  attaining  them.  Nevertheless  we 
must  not  forget  that  all  means  must  be  judged  by  their  total  — 
not  their  partial  effect  —  in  the  attainment  of  happiness.  Hence 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  remote  effects  of  competition  in  this 
particular,  neutralize,  or  more  than  neutralize,  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, we  cannot  approve  the  system  on  these  grounds.  We  shall 
presently  consider  some  of  these  more  remote  effects.  But  be- 
fore leaving  the  present  subject,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
same  stimulus  which  is  so  strong  in  inducing  capitalists  to  intro- 
duce labor-saving  machinery  into  production  is  equally  strong  in 
inducing  them  to  introduce  devices  designed,  not  to  save  labor, 
but  to  produce  inferior  products.  This  subject  is  so  familiar 
to  everyone  and  has  been  so  often  treated  by  economists  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  dilate  upon  it.  The  innumerable  adul- 
terations, impostures,  and  cheats  that  are  everywhere  manufac- 
tured and  sold,  from  wooden  nutmegs  to  watered  stocks,  are 
prod]ucts  of  this  stimulus  to  gain.  The  development  of  means 
of  imposition  and  corruption,  like  that  of  other  kinds  of  mechan- 
ism, accelerates  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  but  a  special  case  of  the 
progress  of  an  art,  and  the  man  who  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
success  by  adulterating  sugar  with  sand,  or  salting  a  mine, 
crowns  it  by  purchasing  a  legislature,  or  perverting  public  o])in- 
ion  through  the  power  of  the  press.  Tt  is  characteristic  of  the 
laissez  faire  economists  that  for  this  condition  of  things  they 
have  no  remedy  but  preaching.  Thus  Herbert  Spencer,  after 
pointing  out  many  of  these  products  of  competition,  observes: 

1  Political  Economy;  Book  V,  Chap.  11. 
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tion  of  the  system  which  produces  such  an  anomaly,  the  man  of 
average  training  can  sec  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing 
—  for  letting  thingp  drift  —  since  if  a  condition  of  equal  distri- 
bution, if  attained,  is  destined  so  soon  to  lapse  again  into  one 
of  inequality,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  attempt  its  attainment. 

If  wealth  is  observed  to  inevitably  gravitate  to  a  condition 
of  unequal  distribution,  it  must  be  because  something  causes  it 
to  do  so.  must  it  not?  And  if  this  be  true,  it  surely  is  worth 
while  to  discover  the  cause  or  causes  of  so  unfortunate  a  tendency, 
since  there  is  no  more  essential  factor  in  an  economic  system 
tlian  that  of  a  distribution  of  wealth  at  least  approximately 
equal.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  these  causes  in  detail,  but  shall 
deem  it  sufficient  to  remark  that  if  the  competitive  system  were 
of  such  character  that  under  it  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by 
an  individual  set  in  operation  causes  which  made  further  ac- 
quisition increasingly  difficult,  any  great  inequality  In  distribu- 
tion would  be  unknown,  since  accumulation  in  a  few  hands 
would  be  automatically  checked.  Instead  of  being  of  this  char- 
acter, however,  the  competitive  system  is  bo  constituted  as  to 
produce  a  contrary  result.  Inequality,  instead  of  equality,  of 
distribution  is  the  condition  of  equilibrium.  The  more  wealth 
an  individual  acquires,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  acquire  more  — 
wealth  breeds  wealth  —  and  hence  the  desiderata  of  a  community 
tend  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  but  a  small  fraction  of 
tlie  community.  The  process  is  a  malclicently  accelerative  one, 
and  even  more  marked  in  civilized  than  in  savage  communities. 
Xature  then,  despite  its  beneficence,  supplies  no  automatic  check 
to  this  increasing  inequality  of  distribution.  Hence  if  a  check 
is  to  be  supplied,  it  must  be  supplied  by  man.  Whether  a  method 
of  accomplishing  this  desirable  result  consistent  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature  can  be  suggested,  I  shall  not  at  this 
point  in  the  discussion  attempt  to  say.  It  is  sufficient  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  equality  of  distribution  is  vital  to  an  eco- 
nomic system  of  society,  and  that  competition  supplies  no  means 
of  attaining  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
inconsistent  with  its  attainment. 

Seventh:  Quite  as  essential  to  sound  economy  as  the  posses- 
sion by  the  average  member  of  a  community  of  an  approximately 
equal  share  of  its  wealth  is  adequate  leisure  wherein  to  consume 
it.  Under  the  capitalistic  system,  not  only  are  wages  too  low 
through  the  abstraction  of  profit  for  the  realization  of  equal 
distribution,  but  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long  to  sustain  a  self- 
supporting  indicative  ratio;  not  only  do  wages  tend  to  a  mini- 
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mum  but  the  hours  of  labor  tend  to  a  masimum.  The  effort  tq 
oheapcn  production  in  order  *o  increase  profits  is  the  rock  on 
which  the  system  founders.  For  the  comprehension  of  this  mat-, 
ter  a  rather  more  critical  examination  of  the  present  wage  sys- 
tem will  be  necessary. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wages  —  nominal  and  real.  Nominal 
wages  are  measured  by  the  actual  number  of  money  unitfi  —  of 
dollars  or  cents  —  paid  out  as  recompense  to  labor.  Rt-at  wage* 
are  measured,  ao  far  as  measurabh',  by  the  amount  of  prw- 
duetion  represented  in  the  desiderata  purcliajiable  by  said  num- 
ber of  money  unita.  It  is  obvions  tliat  ri'iil  wngcs  are  those 
which  have  a  direct  relation  to  utility,  Nominal  wages  are 
of  no  consequence,  since  an  average  wage  uf  $11). (HI  per  hour 
would  be  no  better  than  one  of  $  .10,  if  prices  were  n  hundrei} 
times  afi  high  under  the  first  system  as  under  the  second,  ' 
Under  a  competitive  system,  both  nominal  and  real  vragvs 
tend  to  a  minimum,  though  tJiis  is  often  deuied.  It  is  a 
familiar  argument  among  economists  that  the  toiiileney  of 
competition  under  the  wage  system  to  {lejiress  wnp's  neutral- 
izes itself  through  its  effect  upon  the  purchasing  p'uver  of 
wages.  Laborer  competing  with  laborer  ami  capitalist  with  cap- 
italist, they  say,  causes  both  nominal  wages  an<i  ]irotits  ti)  toud 
to  a  minimum ;  thus  prices  tend  to  a  minimum :  but  in  just  tlio 
degree  that  prices  diminish,  tlie  ])urcha>iTig  jviwer  of  noiuiual 
wages  increases  —  hence  a  general  fiill  of  nominal  wagis  iW^ 
not  interfere  with  the  economy  of  consum|itioii.  siuie  siicli  a  f:ill 
causes  a  corresponding  fait  in  prices,  and  tlius  real  wages  rcuiiiin 
as  before.  This  argument  is  frecjuently  urged  in  I'.ivor  of  tin- 
laixsez  faire  doctrine  of  free  trade,  i.  e.,  free  eompelitioii  between 
nations. 

Of  course,  economists  never  refer  to  the  eintii.my  of  .ousump- 
tion   in  so  many  words;  but  it  is  that  eeoniuny  whii  h  they  taeilly 

recognize  as  of  importance  when  they   pm] u<l  lliis  liienry  of 

the  compensating  effect  of  competition  in  ilrjuv-^-in^'  \Vi\,s;i'<.  Tlie 
theory  is  easily  proven  fallacious  in  two  way-;.  (1)  l'riii'<  il.i 
not  fall  simultaneously  with  wages,  but  then'  is  .\  inu-idiTalilc 
lag,  owing  to  the  fact  that  capitalists  gencrallv  n>  (<•  ke.'p  their 
prices  high  until  forced  by  competition  to  biwer  iji.^m.  and  wlicii 
so  forced,  responding  by  a  shortening  of  waL'i-,  Imicr-I,  t(  i^ 
this  fall  of  prices  which  permits,  or  wouhl  i>i>riiiit.  :ui  iiidetiiiil.' 
fall  of  nominal  wages.  Laborers  mi:-^t.  natiir^illy.  v-m-im-  ..^,,)-.- 
wages;  they  must  consiime  some  wealth  in  onler  to  livr  atvf  i" 
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forced;  this  point  will  depend  upon  the  purchasing  power  of 
wapes  —  it  will  depend  upon  prices :  hence  ae  prices  fall,  nonilnal 
wages  can  and  will  fall,  and  this  fall  of  nominal  wages  will  be  a 
fall  of  real  wages  —  since  prices  will  not  fall  simultaBeousIy, 
So  long  as  real  wages  are  more  than  sufficient  to  just  permit  the 
laborer  to  live  and  labor  it  is  possible  to  lower  them,  and  if  com- 
petition is  keen  they  will  be  lowered  —  what  can  prevent  it? 
C'ertainly  not  competition  —  and  if  something  else  prevents  it  — 
as  at  present,  in  fact,  often  happens  —  it  cannot  be  credited  to 
competition.  A  general  decline  of  nominal  wages  and  a  siniid- 
taneous  and  proportional  decline  of  prices  would  not  indeed  nffect 
real  wages;  but  this  is  not  what  normally  occurs.  IJenco  a  fall 
of  nominal,  means  a  fall  of  real  wages.  (2)  Even  if  the  fall  of 
jirices  prevented  a  fall  of  real  wages,  it  could  not  compensate  for 
the  decrease  in  the  indicative  ratio  which  competition  inevitably  • 
effects.  The  pleasure  derived  from  consumption  increases  with 
the  rate  of  consumption  and  with  its  duration,  but  as  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  not  proportional  to  either.  For  example,  eight 
hours  of  consumption  at  a  moderate  K('lf-su])porting  rate  cannot 
he  compensated  for  by  one  hour  of  consumption  at  a  rate  eight 
times  as  great,  No  degree  of  elieapnoss  of  products  can  com- 
pensate for  an  almost  total  loss,  of  leisure  such  as  unrestricted 
competition  entails.  It  is  of  slight  service  to  men  to  bavc  com- 
modities cheap  if  they  must  spend  practically  all  of  their  waking 
life  in  producing  them.  As  Lubbock  says:  "  If  wealth  is  to  bo 
valued  iKMause  it  gives  leisure,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  sacrifice 
leisure  in  the  straggle  for  wealth." 

To  these  considerations,  it  is  probable  that  two  objections  will 
be  made:  (t)  That  imdor  the  capitalistic  system  unrestricted 
competition  does  not  determine  profits  and  wages,  but  that  tlieso 
are  determined  hy  competition  and  riisioin.  (2)  That  even 
under  unrestricted  competition  profits  and  wages  are  functions 
of  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  capital  and  labor  respectively, 
and  do  not  always  tend  to  a  minimum. 

We  may  admit  both  of  these  propositions  without  invalidaling 
our  contention  that  competition  is  destructive  of  the  efTicicncy 
of  consumption.  Many  of  the  customs  which  limit  tlie  influ- 
ence of  competition  have  arisen  from  the  imperative  need  for 
protection  against  the  intolerable  evils  of  competition.  This  is 
certainly  the  origin  of  trusts,  labor  organizations,  and  protective 
tariffs,  all  of  which  are  restrictive  of  competition.  Tf  through 
its  modification  by  certain  customs  competition  is  rendered  less 
intolerable,  this  may  he  deemed  a  tribute  to  those  customs,  but 
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continue  to  prevail  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole 
earth  will  have  reached  a  conditioa  that  the  longer  settled  parts 
have  already  reached.  Let  us  hope  that  the  people  of  those 
countrieB  whose  lahor  market  is  not  yet  hopelessly  overstocked 
may  be  delivered  from  their  delusions  bi'fiire  it  is  too  late.  To 
this  subject  we  shall  return.  At  present  we  desire  to  emphasize 
the  effect  of  competition  on  the  seventh  element  of  happiness  — 
tlie  primary  adjustment. 

The  indicative  ratio,  which  probably  requires  a  value  greater 
than  one  —  that  is,  a  conpuminjf  day  of  more  than  eight  hours, 
even  to  make  the  average  life  self-supporting,  is,  by  competition, 
forced  to  approach  a  minimum ;  thus  precluding  all  chance  of  a 
self-supporting  community.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  capital- 
ist to  make  the  systematic  working  day  as  long  as  possible,  since 
by  that  means  his  profit  is  augmented.  It  is  idle  to  ignore  or 
to  attempt  concealment  of  this  obvious  fact.  Hence  so  long  as 
his  interests  are  consulted  and  his  influence  prevails  the  indica- 
tive ratio  will  tend  to  a  minimum  instead  of  to  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency.  In  other  wonls,  this  uneconomic  tendency  is  a 
direct  result  of  capitalism. 

Failure  to  adjust  the  indicative  ratio  to  productive  and  con- 
gumptive  power  in  the  manner  specified  in  Chapter  7  results  in 
another  source  of  wretched  economy.  I  refer  to  the  recurrent 
industrial  crises  or  eras  of  "  hard  times "'  which  are  directly 
traceable  to  this  failure.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery by  the  capitalist  is  for  tlic  purpose  of  enhancing  his 
profits  by  saving  him  tiie  wages  of  laborers.  The  laborers 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  machinery-  increase  the  supply 
of  labor,  and  by  making  competition  keener,  tend  to  lower  the 
wages  and  increase  the  working  hours  of  hiborers  in  general. 
Hence,  while  the  introduction  of  machinery  increases  the  pro- 
ductive power,  it  does  not  increase  tlie  consumptive  power,  and 
what  is  of  vital  importance  it  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  (o 
increase  the  indicative  ratio.  What  is  the  consequence?  While 
the  production  of  commodities  is  greatly  stimulated  their  con- 
sumption is  not  stimulated  in  the  same  degree,  if  at  all.  Hence 
commodities  are  not  consumed  as  fast  as  they  are  produced  and 
they  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  warehouses.  After  a  while  the 
supply  exceeds  the  demand  and  prices  begin  to  full.  Even  this 
does  not  stimulate  cousumptiou  much  hecaui^e  the  rich  are  al- 
ready largely  supplied ;  the  employed  poor  have  such  low  wn^es 
and  so  little  time  to  consume  that  their  consumption  is  of  ne- 
cessity largely  negative,  and  their  consuming  power  small;  and 
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the  unemployed  poor  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  consumption. 
Even  with  falling  prices  and  no  profits,  however,  the  capitalist 
cannot  afford  to  stop  production  since,  where  costly  machinery 
is  employed,  the  capita!  invested  is  bo  great  and  the  deteriora- 
tion BO  rapid  that  to  Kuapend  operations  is  ruinous  and  capitalists 
prefer  to  run  even  at  a  loss.  When  the  market  is  already  ovlt- 
stocked  such  a  policy  but  makes  matters  worse,  and  the  ovpr- 
production  becomes  more  marked.  Finally  suspension  ha?  tn 
come;  but  while  this  tends  to  rectify  mntlers  by  diiiiinii=hin^ 
production,  it  makea  them  worse  by  di!ninL-hiii;f  consuni|itioii. 

for  all  the  laborers  thrown  out  of  ii!i|il nt   nn-  reduced  to 

the  minimum  of  consumption,     'i'li.-  r  demoralizes 

the  market,  and  other  plants  susini;   .    i"'  ■  ■■  ■     iipiion  h  still 

further  reduced.     Pauperism  and  rrin:-'  kh  i.j-r.  mkit-c  :ind  more 

firms  fail,  each  failing  firm  weakeuiug  its  erulilors,  who  fail  in 

their  turn  —  all  but  the  strongest  go  down  like  a  row  of  dominoes 

and  their  employees  cease  to  be  factors  in  consumption,     Tho 

whole  machinery  of  industry  is  thrown  nut  of  geiir  and  we  have 

the  disconcerting  spectacle  of  a  grt-at  surplus  of  conirnoditii'^ 

whose  oft-ners  are  only  too  desirous  to  sell,  an  army  of  labonTs 

desperately  in  need  thereof  and  anxious  to  buy,  but  miable  to  ;.'ct 

work  and  hence  unable  to  buy.     So  defective  is  the  ca]ittalistic 

mechanism  that  in  this  coixlii 

do  but  wait  until  those  still  n 

accumulated  stocks  and  iiicriM 

To  supply  this  demand  plaul 

borers  therein  afraiu  to  consuni 

gradually  strengthens  and  finii 

But  the  growing  demand  at  the  bcfiiiiuiuL'  of 

pority  over-stimulates  the  means  oT  r^ujijily  — 

farther   improved  —  production    ovcrI;iki's   id 

and  again  comes  a  crisis  due  to  ovcr])iiiiliiit 

more  appropriate  term,  to  underrun-iiiwj-lfi 

cause  production  is  stimulated  while  coii-^iiiuii 

stimulated  in  proportion,  that  these  jicii^nlir  rh 

ness  occur.     In  fact,  wliile  the  capiliilislic  sy.- 

cicney  of  production   in  sonu>  di'>:rcc,   il   'li--i 

consumption  by  emphasizin-r  tiie  iiiie(|ii;d  ili-h 

which  is  a  symptom  of  all  iflruin'tiliou,  an. I  In 

the  indicative  ratio,  thus  induciiifr  pt'iiodir  |i,i 

panics  are  due  to  the  capitalistic  syr^lciii   is  - 

that  they  were  unknown  before  the  growth  of  I 
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During  the  last  century  they  have  recurred,  on  the  average,  once 
every  ten  or  eleven  years. 

To  avert  crises  of  this  character  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
consumption  in  the  same  degree  as  production,  but  capitalism 
has  no  tendency  to  do  this.  Every  far-sighted  capitalist  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  fellow  capitalists  increase  the  wages  and  di- 
minish the  hours  of  labor  of  their  employees,  for  thereby  his  mar- 
ket would  he  improved,  hut  he  does  not  want  to  initiate  such  a 
policy  among  his  own  employees,  since  he  would  lose  more  than 
he  would  gain.  Hence,  instead  of  thus  stimulating  the  market 
at  home,  capitalists  seek  to  extend  their  markets  into  other 
lands,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  they  find  an  outlet  for  the  com- 
modities which  they  produce  in  e.^cess  of  the  home  demand. 
Thus  arises  the  race  for  foreign  markets  in  the  eiTort  to  capture 
which  industrial  nations  compete  with  one  another,  and  that  na- 
tion which  oppresses  its  producing  classes  the  most  will  —  other 
things  being  equal  —  win  the  prize. 

Eighth :  The  tendency  of  organic  beings  to  increase  in  geo- 
metric ratio,  upon  which  Darttin  founde<l  his  theory  of  natural 
selection  through  the  struggle  for  existence,  finds  no  e."cception 
in  man.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of  competition  the  propa- 
gation of  human  beings  is  determined  by  the  same  impulses  and 
proceeds  according  to  the  same  law  as  that  of  cats,  or  rabbits, 
or  grasshoppers.  The  population  of  any  given  area  tends  to 
increase  until  it  has  readied  equilibrium  with  the  capacity  of 
that  area  to  support  further  increase  of  population.  This  law 
is  as  true  for  men  as  for  animals  and  vegetables.  Throughout 
the  organic  world,  where  no  artificial  restraint  is  met,  the  check 
to  propagation  is  starvation.  Owing  to  the  laws  of  diminishing 
and  dwindling  returns  of  labor  the  pressure  of  population  iipon 
its  means  of  subsistence  begins  to  produce  painful  results  long 
before  equilibrium  is  actually  roiiched.  Poverty  steadily  in- 
creases until  it  is  checked  by  death — that  is,  by  the  death  rate 
becoming  equal  to  the  birth  rate.  All  uncivilized  countries  which 
have  been  long  enough  settled  are  at  or  near  such  a  point  of 
equilibrium.  This  tendency  of  populations  to  increase  faster 
than  their  means  of  subsistence  is  callcfl  the  Law  of  Malthits  and 
was  expressed  by  its  alleged  originator  as  follows: 

"Throughout  the  anininl  and  veRetable  kingdoms  Nature  has 
scattered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad  with  the  moftt  prnfusc  and  lihpral 
hand;  but  has  been  comparatively  sparing  in  the  room  and  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  rear  them.  The  Rcrms  of  existence  con- 
tained in  this  earth,  if  they  could  freely  develop  themselves,  would 
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fill  m  11  ons  of  worlds    n  tl  e  course  of  a  few  tl  o  sand  years      Ne 
cee     J     I    t    n  pp     ub  oil  |>erva  i  ng  1  w  of  na  ure   rf  tr  tl    m 

w   h  n    he  pre  c    ImhI  bo  nde      The  race  of  plants  and  tl  e  race    ( 
an  mal    ahr  nk     ndcr  th  b  great  re    r  ct  ve  law    and  man     an 
by  any    ffor  s  of  reason  escape  from 

In  plants  and    rrat  ooal  an  mala    the  v  ew  of    he       bje 
B  mplo      rhey  are  all    mpelled  h     a  pom  rf  1    n     n  t     o     I 
crease  of  he  r  spec  c8  and  th  b   nat  n  t   s  n  errup  ed  bv  n     d  ub 
about  prov  d  n^  for  the  r  offspr  ng      Whi'  e  e       berefore      1      e 
1  bertv    the  po   er  of    ncreaae    b  exert etl    n  d  t!  o  buiierabu   dan 
effec  s  are  fepre  ^ed  afterwards  by  want  of  room  and  nour   h 


The  effects  of    h  s  check  on  man 

re  n  ore  corapl    n  e  1      Ira 

pelled    0  the  nerease  of  h  a  spec  es  hy  a 

p.    a  Iv  1        tf  1    nat  net 

reas  n    n  errupte  h  t  career    and  a  k 

h            lebpr   b         flv   u 

br  ng  be  ngs     nto  the   world    for    vb 

n     h      esnno                 i        1 

means  of  eupjort      If  he  attend  to 

b  a  na     ral       1.                  1 

restr  ct  on  to     f  eq  ently  prod     ea 

If  !e  1    ar 

human  ra  e  w  11  be  cons  an  1     el 

go                           ynJ 

tb    m          of      b      en  e      n      n     1 

1  V  of  0  T    a     re  wh  cJi 

makes  food  neces  ary    o    h     1  f       f 

,op]       n       n       vr 

ac    ally    nerease  beyonl     1      1 

1        nt     a|    hie  of  sup 

port  ng    t    a  B  rong  cheek  o              1 

f  ron    tl  e    I  th     1        f 

acq    r  ng  food    must  be     on 

r              Tl        iff,     1 

m  st  fall  somen  here   and 

Iv                  I     f 

or  other  of  th    vano      f           of 

r    ie  f    r    f 

a  large  por   on  of  ma  k    d 

That  pop    a    on  1  as 

n  V             r    -e  I 

the  means  of    ub       enee   and 

k 

by  these  can  ea  w  11  a  ffic        j 

f           1 

ent  states  of    oc  e  y    n  wh  ch 

1 

The  rescn  blance  of  11  o 

ready  eito  1    s  nt  one   nn 
between  eon  pet  t  on        \M      I 

The  Law  of  "\Ialtl         f     ft 
stood  and   t     a    1  t    I       of 
Ceorge   nh&Mokon     Po  n     I 

un  lerstand  t       la     to  t  t 

the  historj  of  e  er    co  n       tl     j 
creas  ng  faster  than  tl 
tainl    false  but   t   h         n  n 

merel     n  eans  tl    t         t  e  f  t  r 
w  11  finall     o  ert  ke  the        in     of 
causes  wh  ch  have  operated    o  tl  e  ( j  t 
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the  future  —  providofl  the  conduct  of  society  is  left  to  nature. 
Such  a  statement  is  incontrovertible,  since  tliere  ie  obviously  soni:; 
density  of  popuhition  too  lar{;e  for  the  earth  to  support,  anil  if 
the  population  of  the  earth  is  continuouely  increasing,  it  mudt 
be  continually  approachin;^  that  density.  There  have  been  many 
periods  in  the  history  of  many  countries  when  the  means  of 
subsistence  increased  faster  than  the  population  which  was  do- 
pendent  upon  them,  and  the  present  period  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries is  the  most  notable  of  tlicm.  This  is  due  to  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  increasing  returns  which  may.  and  at  present  doi-s, 
more  than  offset  the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  Owing  to  the 
application  of  science  or  common  sense  to  the  business  of  pro- 
duction, the  law  of  increasing  returns  never  operated  with  such 
power  as  to-day,  and  were  wealth  fairly  equally  distributed,  pov- 
erty would  now  be  diminishing  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Indeed,  it  is  diminishing  in  some  lands,  notably  in  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  and  even  in  the  United  States  its  increase,  ex- 
cept locally,  is  a  matt('r  of  debate. 

As  the  pressure  of  a  population  upon  its  means  of  subsistence 
becomes  greater,  effort  is  nuulo  to  find  a  means  of  relief,  and 
this  is  found  in  migration.  Migration  always  takes  place  from 
points  where  the  pressure  of  population  is  greater  to  points  where 
it  is  less,  just  as  water  in  two  vessels  communicating  with  one 
another  always  flows  from  tlie  higher  level  to  the  lower.  Such 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  influxes  which  successively  flooded 
Europe  from  the  Kast  in  the  early  part  of  the  Cliristian  Era, 
and  such  is  the  cause  of  the  migration  from  Europe  and  Asia 
to  America  in  our  day.  Precisely  the  same  phenomenon  is  to 
be  observed  among  animals  —  they  conlinually  extend  tJieir  range 
in  search  of  the  means  of  siibsistence  until  cheekefl  by  some  nat- 
ural agency.  Migration,  wliile  it  tends  to  relieve  temporarily 
the  pressure  of  population  in  the  country  from  which  it  takes 
place,  increases  that  pressure  in  tlio  country  to  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, just  as  water  moving  from  a  higher  vessel  to  a  lower  one, 
while  it  lowers  the  level  in  the  first,  raises  it  in  the  second  vessel. 
Ijcft  to  itself,  the  process  of  migration  will  continue,  imtll  in  all 
accessible  countries  the  prcs.'urc  of  )inpiilafi(>ii  upon  resources 
has  been  brought  to  the  same  point,  and  then  by  the  increase  of 
population,  all  will  increase  tlieir  pressure  together.  That  is, 
migration  at  best  can  resuU  only  in  temporary  relief,  and  in  the 
end  it  merely  hastens  the  day  of  final  cfiuilibrium.  Population 
will  finally  come  to  the  same  pressure  in  all  lands  having  inter- 
communication, just  as  water  will  finally  come  to  the  same  level 
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in  all  vessels  having  in ter-commimi cation.  The  rate  of  migra- 
tion will  depend  upon  facility  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion, just  &s  the  rate  at  which  water  flows  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other will  depend  upon  the  friction  in  the  passage  by  which  tbey 
communicate.  Where  the  facilities  of  inter-coni  muni  cat  ion  hc- 
tween  countries  are  primitive  and  poor,  migration  will  be  slow ; 
wliere  they  are  perfect<?d,  it  will  be  rapid.  Two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  migration  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  slow  opernlion, 
because  the  means  of  communication  were  poor.  With  the 
means  furnished  to-day  a  whole  nation  can  migrate  in  a  single 
year. 

The  tendency  under  competition  then  is  for  pop\ilation  to  in- 
crease in  quantity  and  extend  in  range.  Whether  this  tendency 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  one  will  depend  upon  whether  the  output  of 
happiness  of  the  average  individual  is  positive  or  negative,  and 
if  positive,  whether  the  consumption  of  said  individual  is  above 
or  below  the  point  of  maximum  eP&cioncy.  In  the  eh.ipter  on 
the  third  factor  of  happiness,  we  have  shown  under  what  condi- 
tions increase  of  population  is  good,  and  under  what  conditions 
it  is  bad.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  and  fatuous  than  t)ie  pre- 
vailing idea  that  a  large  population  is  a  good  thing  for  a  nation. 
Until  the  conditions  of  life  are  at  least  such  that  the  average 
man  can  produce  a  positive  surplus  of  happiness  an  increar'e  of 
population  is  not  bo  good  as  a  decrease.  It  appears  to  he  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  one  hundred  miserable  persons  are  better 
than  ten  happy  ones,  and  that  tl  e  leil  of  i  modern  tate  I  1 1 
be  to  become  overpopulated  1  Ve  Ii  lia  i  1  (_!  n  H  i  ce  tl  t 
state  whose  rapidity  of  approach  to  1  n  o  erj  oj  1  )te  1  con  1 
tion  is  the  highest  —  other  tl  mgs  b  p  1     1  —        on     I  r  1 

the  most  successful.     Wherever  an      on   dor  lied     rn     f  j  o 
erfy  prevails    increase  of  pop  laf  on       ant        Id      i       f  r 
poverty  is  an  unfailing  sign  ti  it  tl  e  con  1  t  on  r         n        r 

age  positive  output  of  happ  ness  1  a\e  n  t  I     n       t  11 

the  conditions  insuring  maMmum  cfh  leni      f  1 '     ' 

It  is  clear  that  if  evervth  ng  is  left  to  n  t  r      It  it 

eventually  come,  if  it  has  not  co    e  lire   1        1    n    I  rl  I      II 

be  overpopulated,  and  when  eic!  hui     i  I  I  111    t     H 

to  the  surplus  of  misery.    Ivow    f  we  are  t    j    1       v  1 

effects  upon  happiness   it    s  a  n  atter  of       1  II  r  I 

effects  are  produced.     Happ  nes     or  n       r       r     n     !  ! 

no  worse  in  the  year  10,001  B   C    tl  an   n  II  e  1  \    1 

If  they  are,  then  there  is  no  toi^  i      I     tl  t  t  r 

worse  on  Wednesdays  than  on  Tl    r  1i         Wit  Ik 
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be  locally  or  temporarily  applied,  there  is  but  one  way  of  pre- 
venting final  oyerpopulation,  and  that  ie  by  stopping  the  growth 
of  population  before  it  reachcfi,  or  even  remotely  approaches,  the 
point  where  nature  will  stop  it  by  starvation.  It  is  universatly 
admitted  that  competition  will  not  do  this,  and  has  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  do  it  —  hence  on  this  ground  alone,  benefi- 
cence must  be  denied  it.  The  output  of  misery  of  a  world 
brought  to  equilibrium  by  nature's  expedient  —  starvation  — 
would  be  beyond  computation.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  too  remote  for  any 
human  interest,  since  the  earth  is  yet  very  far  from  overpopulated, 
and  our  concern  is  with  the  present.  Such  an  objection,  I  appre- 
hend, will  occur  to  many  readers.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  our  primary  purpose  in  this  examination  is  to  discover 
whether  or  not  competition  is  a  beneficent  process.  If  it  is, 
it  will  meet  the  test  we  have  applied  —  otherwise  not. 

Perhaps,  however,  to  the  objection  mentioned,  a  more  cogent 
reply  may  be  made,  viz.,  that  if  overpopulation  means  a  popula- 
tion whose  output  of  happiness  under  the  conditions  actually  ex- 
isting is  negative,  then  the  world  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
overpopulated  —  the  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. In  a  world  where  there  is  more  unhappinoss  than 
happiness  a  population  of  <me  is  too  great.  Can  it  be  then  that 
the  average  man  in  the  world  to-day  produces  a  negative  output 
—  a  surplus  of  unhappiness?  If  so,  the  output  of  the  world 
must  be  negative.  Perhaps  the  reader  may  admit  this  is  no 
more  than  an  axiom.  Perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  regard 
it  as  utterly  absurd.  It  depends  very  much  upon  his  knowledge 
of  the  world.  All  men  are  prone  to  judge  of  the  world  by  the 
portion  of  it  which  surrounds  tbem.  If  they  and  their  friends 
are  happy,  they  deem  the  world  happy — if  they  and  their 
friends  are  unhappy,  they  deem  the  world  unhappy,  for  verily 
one-half  the  world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives.  No  sta- 
tistics exist  which  can  substantiate  our  assertion,  and  if  the 
declamations  of  exuberant  politicians  can  refute  anything  we 
are  refuted.  But  a  moderately  accurate  test  is  available  —  let 
us  apply  it — it  will  be  better  than  none. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  successful  country  in  the  world  —  at  least,  that  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  here,  and  even  Europe  is  inclined  to  share  it. 
In  our  day  succtss  is  judged  by  trade,  and  in  trade  we  are  pre- 
eminent. In  the  United  States  of  America  the  most  successful 
locality  would  generally  be  conceded  to  be  the  city  of  New  York. 
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Great  cities  are  peculmrly  the  prnd  ict  if  iioiern  cu  t  xation 
and  if  we  would  J  idge  that  1 1  /at  on  we  mupt  ]  1 1^  it  by  ita 
products.  New  \ork  «  tie  r  cl  ett  the  mot  pro  perous  aiil 
possenseB  the  greattst  tra  le  f  aa\  eitv  in  Amer  c»  If  tl  o  cap 
italifitic  Bystein  1  h  produced  a  «  cceas  anywler  t  «!  n  II  \v 
here.  Hence,  if  we  select  New  \ork  as  a  te«t  of  what  that  m 
tern  can  do  as  a  n  echan  am  for  pro  luc  np  1  aj  p  neb'«  w  tn  t 
be  accused  of  choos  nji  an  unfavorible  van  pie  of  I  laniw  rk 
for  it  is  the  moat  succesBful  c  l\  of  tJ  o  n  n  t  s  iccesaful  r 

in  the  world. 

Now  according  to  the  n(  1  tarian  itinlard  no  nln  1  inl  r 
af:^regate  of  individuals  can  be  c  ns  leT  lam  f^s  n|  si  n 
tribution  to  the  total  happ  ne  a  of  soc  ct\  n  „atm  \  citr  tn 
be  a  success  must  produce  in  anv  p  ven  t  e  he  1  n  1«  n.  n 
excess  of  patlion  hours  Its  output  p  r  1  j  or  per  \ear  ii  ift  be 
positive.  Is  this  true  of  New  ^i  rk  (  it  To  tl  i  1 1  ti  i  fl 
reader  will  answer  eifhtr  t/FS  r  no  If  I  an  cr  s  i  !e 
thereby  cnneedeu  tl  at  tl  e  c  i  t  1    t  c       1  f    l   r  —  tl   t 

the  beet  it  can  prol  te    >;       r^i    tl        n  tl   n"      If  i 
yes,  I  invite  him  to  appl     t   n  t    1        II      f  1  Ij     1    r 

with  the  metropol «   or      ll  re  t     (     1  c  lo        In 

more  trouble  to  himself  tl        lei        t  1  !       Il 

First,  I  invite  h  m  m  i  t        t         Ik  11       I      t         1 

the  habitations  of  tl  e  gr    t       i     |  ol     I      |  11  |  | 

carefully  to  note  tl  e  e     1  n         I  pi  I  ]  I 

partial  eye.     Let  1  im -v     t  tl  c  I  o        of  tl     r   i      I  111     I 

and  the  middle  classes  and    1  c       tl     r  I    1  t         II 
of  happiness.     Aretleve\er      I    |[    —  f        I  1 

a  day  and  what  is  the   nt       t      f  tl  1    i }  — ■  1 

be  sure  that  dur  ng  tl  e  r  1  o  r      f  ]      1  I  o      I 

average,  not  hnpp\    tho  gl    tl  e    nt        t       t   j  I  tl 

hours  may  be  but  s|  0.1 1 _  an  1    o  t      1     1    II     1   II  k 

life  is  spent  in  prol  ct  on       \r    tl  I    I  1     ^ 

generally  during  1  ouvi  of  con        ]  t  o        II        1  I 

entertainments,  dr     ng   real         [1 

quietly  at  home  n  tl   f  n  1    or  fr  en  1       II  I  I 

are  they  doing  tl  c  c  t!     tra    and  \  I    t       II  I 

during  these  houiN      '[^   t  one   three  til       — 

be  of  some  average  nten    t   —       cii    nt  1  t  1        lit 

the  reader  estimate  f  ro     1     on  i     ]  e   c  I      I  |         ] 

observations  among  tie  i  1  j,  t  r  It  I  1  II  I  1 
labor  of  their  ban  Is  ri  "  fr  tie  1  t  1  )  II 
destitute  —  what  is  their  average  durafiou  of  tiiiiMMii|iiioii,  .-mil 
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what  the  intensity  thereof?  Let  him  go  through  the  maimificent 
palace  of  the  millionaire,  hut  let  him  al^o  visit  the  squalid  ton«> 
ment  of  the  victim  of  poverty,  outnumbering  tlie  first,  five  hun- 
dred to  one.  Let  him  not  ignore  the  happiness  to  bo  found  in 
the  homes  of  the  well-to-<lo,  the  healthv,  the  monillv  wholesome 
—  but  neither  let  him  ignore  the  unhappiness  to  be  found 
in  the  tenement  houses,  the  hospitals,  the  alms-houses,  the  gut- 
ters, the  jails,  and  the  dives.  Taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  these 
things,  let  him  candidly  ask  himself  this  question:  Would  you, 
or  would  you  not,  be  willing  to  e-\perience  all  the  pain  felt  in 
New  York  in  a  year,  for  all  the  pleasure  felt  there  in  the  i^ame 
time?  This  is  but  inquiring  whether  the  totality  of  life  in  New 
York  is  self-supporting.  An  affirmative  answer  means  that  the 
total  product  of  the  city  is,  at  least,  better  than  nothing.  A 
negative  answer  means  that  it  is  worse  than  nothing.  How  many 
men  who  knew  that  thev  would  be  taken  literallv  at  their  word, 
would  dare  to  answer  in  the  affinnative? 

A  second  test  is  suggestible  which  may  perha])s  bo  more  readily 
put  into  practice  than  this  one.  If,  as  wo  have  oontondod,  the 
test  of  equivalence  of  pleasure  and  pain  is  proforonoo,  as  tloter- 
mined  by  memory  rather  than  anticipation,  then  the  tost  of 
whether  a  given  period  has  resulted  in  a  surplus  of  ])ain  or 
pleasure  to  an  individual  is  best  ascertained  bv  dotonnining 
whether  that  individual  would  prefer  living  over  again  that  pe- 
riod, or  one  containing  exactly  tlio  same  quantiti(\<  of  ])loasuro 
and  pain,  to  not  living  it  over  again.  Lot  this  tost  bo  applied 
to  the  average  citizen  of  Xow  York  for  an  average*  day  or  an 
average  year  —  not  to  an  exceptional  citizen  for  an  exceptional 
day  or  an  exceptional  year.  The  average  man  in  Xow  York  is 
a  laborer;  he  can  avail  himself  of  no  more,  and  generally  of  loss, 
labor  than  that  which  he  himself  supplies.  The  average  woman 
in  New  York  is  a  laborer  also,  though  not  necessarily  a  wage 
laborer.  Let  inquiry  be  made  of  the  average  adult  dweller  in 
New  York  at  the  close  of  an  average  day  whether  ho  or  she  i^ 
glad  or  sorry  that  the  day  is  done  —  whether  ho  or  she  would 
prefer  living  it  over  again  to  not  living  it  over  again,  just  as  it 
was.  Can  there  be  anv  doubt  of  the  result  of  such  an  ineniirv? 
Tf  so,  I  have  yet  met  nobody  wlio  cherished  one.  If  it  bo  ob- 
jected that  the  fatigue  felt  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  labor  pre- 
cludes a  fair  judgment  at  that  time  (a  fair  objection)  the  in- 
quiry may  be  varied,  applying  to  a  week,  a  month,  a  year  or  a 
life-time.  The  period  matters  little.  Few,  even  among  the 
well-to-do,  have  a  balance  of  happiness  in  their  favor,  and  the 
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life  of  the  average  man  or  woman  undoubtedly  produces  a  sur- 
pluB  of  unhappiness.  The  average  child  in  New  York  is  not  a 
laborer  and  not  exposed  directly  to  the  attrition  of  competition. 
and  it  is  among  the  children,  if  anywhere,  that  a  surplus  of 
pleasure  will  be  found;  yet,  when  (he  cwiditiona  of  the  average 
child's  life  in  New  York  are  considered,  it  will  be  acknowledged 
tha.t  modern  industrial  conditioua  tend  to  diminish  tlie  output 
even  of  these,  the  moat  immediately  useful  members  of  the  hnnian  , 
race ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful,  considering  the  prevalence  of  illness, 
whether  the  average  child's  life  in  New  York  is  self-supporting. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  average  individual  must  deem  life  ' 
worth  living  or  he  would  not  consent  to  live,  we  may  reply  that 
incurable  invalids,  life  convicts,  and  many  who  cannot  possibly 
produce  a  positive  surplus,  consent  to  iivc  and  an'  reluctant  to 
die.  It  is  not  because  they  have  any  reasnnalile  expcctntion  tliat 
the  future  will  be  an  improvement  upon  llie  jia.'it  ilint  nn^n  con- 
Bent  to  live  —  it  is  from  the  fear  of  death  —  iiu  iTi'Tiidicablc  in- 
stinct, common  alike  to  men  and  animals.  Men  do  not  live  from 
reason  but  from  impulse.  They  live  in  perpetual  hope  that  the 
ne.\t  day  will  be  better  than  the  last,  and  they  are  perpetually 
disappointed.  It  is  not  only  in  great  cities  that  the  average  indi- 
vidual produces  a  negative  surplus.  It  is  a  universal  condition 
and  it  has  always  been  so.  The  relation  between  man  and  liis 
environment  has  never  been  such  as  lo  produce  a  positive  sur- 
plus over  any  considerable  period  of  time,  and  keen  olisi.Tvers 
of  human  life  have  not  failed  to  reconl  liie  fact.  Men  live  on 
hope.  They  "eat  the  air  pnuiiisc  craninied."  Says  Mont- 
gomery: 

"  Who  that  hn(h  ever  been 

Could  bear  lo  lie  no  iiuire? 
Yet  who  woul<!  tir:id  -.ipuht  the  scene 

He  trod  through  life  bi'fore ;  " 

Dryden  has  expressed   the  same   idon   more  perreelly   in   Ids 
Aurengzebe : 

"When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  ehciit. 
Yet  fool'd  with  hope,  men  fiivnur  the  li.erit; 
Trust  on,  and  think  lo-morrow  will  reii:iy. 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  diiy ; 
Lies  worse,  and  wliilo  it  says  we  sludl  !>.■  Ide-t 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  i>rishe>t. 
Strange  cozenage!  none  would  live  past  years  strain, 
Tet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  roimun; 
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And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give." 

Pope  condenses  the  same  sentiment  into  his  famous  couplet: 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bleat." 

Shakespeare  in  Hamlet's  well  known  soliloquy  aays  that  only 
"the  dread  of  something  after  death"  induces  men  "to  grunt 
and  sweat  under  a  weary  life"  and  Byron  in  defending  his  own 
estimate  of  tlie  "nntliingness  of  life"  shows  that  he  is  but  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  common  to  the  thinking  portion  of  man- 
kind: 

"I  say  no  more  than  has  been  said  in  Dante's 
Verse,  and  by  Solomon  and  Cervantes ; " 

"By  Swift,  by  Maebiavel,  by  Roche foucau It, 

By  Fenelon.  by  Liither.  and  by  Plato; 
By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 
Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato," 

But  if  all  this  be  true,  if  the  human  race  inevitably  achieves 
more  unhappiness  than  Iiappine.=s  as  a  result  of  its  existence,  wliat 
shall  we  say  of  the  system  wl)ich  produces  this  result?  Perhaps 
we  cannot  condemn  It  for  no  better  may  be  attainable;  hut  this 
much,  at  least,  may  be  said,  that  under  such  a  system  the  less 
the  number  of  human  beinps  who  exist  the  better;  for  the  less 
the  number  the  less  will  be  the  surplus  of  unhappiness,  and  none 
at  all  will  he  the  ideal  nnmhor  In  other  wortK  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  human  race  is  a  better  poltc\  — a  more  just  policy, 
than  any  form  of  competition  thus  fir  known  Annihilation 
would,  to  be  sure,  extinguish  human  hippint«s  hnt  it  would  at 
the  same  time  extinguish  human  unhappme«s  and  it  is  as  true 
of  an  aggregate  of  individuals  as  it  is  of  i  single  one.  that  non- 
existence is  better  than  a  surplus  of  pain  however  slight.  Tliis 
conclnsion  follows  from  tie  \erv  meaning  of  the  word  belter, 
and  if  the  reader  thinks  that  ht  has  m  mind  a  meaning  of  that 
word  which  does  not  invohe  =U(,h  a  conelu'iion,  1  recommend 
that  he  attempt  to  express  it  to  himself. 

From  these  considerations  then,  we  may  infer  that  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  modem  com- 
petitive  system  in  the  western  world,  yields  a  less  output  of 
happiness  per  acre  per  day  or  year  than  when  Hendrick  Hudson 
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discovered  its  site  —  that  it  was  more  useful  ae  an  undiscovered 
wilderness  than  it  is  to-day,  and  contributed  more  to  tliat  output 
which  it  is  the  only  useful  object  of  society  to  produce  —  hiifi-  , 
piness.     What  then  shall  we  think  of  all  the  lucubration  alwiit 
prosperity  and  national  greatness  so  frequently  heard  ?     Whnt 
relation,  if  any,  have  these  tilings  to  utility?     It  would  seem  to  , 
be  tlie  height  of  presumption  for  any  nation,  or  any  representa- 
tive of  a  nation,  to  boast  of  its  success  whi-n  universal  annihila- 
tion would  result  in  BtiU  greater  success  —  at  least  a  greater  sue-  | 
cess  in  the  production  of  anything  which  it  is  wortli  while  to 
produce.  | 

If  we  go  outside  the  great  cities  of  America  into  the  rural  di^ 
tricts  and  apply  either  of  the  tests  we  have  suggcMted,  there  caa 
be  little  doubt  that  the  same  condition  will  be  discovered— a.  | 
surplus  of  uohappincsa  is  produced  —  few  will  be  found  who  | 
would  wish  to  live  their  lives  over  again  yeiir  by  year;  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  output  of  unliappiness  is  less.  Not  only  leiis  | 
per  square  miie,  but  less  per  avenis^'c  individual  than  in  the 
city.  The  least  unhappy  portions  of  a  great  industrial  country 
are  the  quiet  farming  district.-^,  and  these  are  precisely  the  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  capitiilistic  system  of  eoriipctilion 
has  reached  the  least  devcIopiMeut.  Few  will  be  imliiu'd  t-i 
deny  this  proposition,  and  yi^t  what  a  comnientary  it  furnlslie- 
upon  the  achievements  of  luodcrn  civilisation.  It  is  true  iinif 
the  city  more  and  more  attracts  the  dwcUcr  in  the  country,  luit 
this  is  because  he  counts  the  chances  of  success  and  discoum> 
the  chances  of  failure.  He  notices  the  luxury  —  be  ignores  tlio 
squalor.  He  enters  city  life  as  he  would  a  gipintic  lottery,  see- 
ing only  the  prizes;  but,  as  in  any  bittcry,  the  ]>vhw  are  for  the 
few  —  the  blanks  for  the  many  —  and  this  is  jiartieuhirly  true  of 
the  great  lottery  of  competition.  The  few  who  siicii'cd  are  enu- 
epicuoiis;  the  many  who  fail  are  not ;  and  thus  tlii"  n-al  coiulilii'ii 
of  things  is  concealed.  In  the  country,  coTii[niitiiin  is  Ii>-s  M.\on>. 
wealth  more  evenly  distributed,  health  more  L'eiii-r.il.  iiiid  viT" 
the  indicative  ratio  and  with  it  the  education  >•(  l!ie  )vii]ile  in- 
creased, the  country  districts  of  America  vniM  iliiiiliili->  ln'^'in 
to  produce  a  positive  output  even  with  no  othiT  cliiiii^'i'. 

The  normal  operation  of  competition  to  coutinually  iiunM-e 
population  then  is  simply  a  means  of  incnsisin.L'  uuiii)ii)iini--, 
and  the  migrations  which  result  from  this  iui  n'a-e  arc  a  iii-mu- 
of  equalizing  unhappincss  —  of  insuring  that  wherever  fri'c  com- 
munication between  one  nation  and  another  exists  that  tlie  levfl 
of  happiness  shall  everywhere  seek  the  lowest  pniut — for  uudci' 
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such  conditions  if  one  nation  maintaina  a  low  level  of  happiness 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  wlien  all  otlnTs  will  sink  to  the 
same  level.  The  pressure  of  population  upon  eubsistonce  will 
tend  always  to  incroaw  and  to  equalize,  just  as  among  animals. 
If,  as  we  have  sought  to  show  by  tlie  best  tests  available,  the 
TTnited  States  is  not  a  self-supporting  community,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  negative  margin  of  self-support  in  those 
countries  from  which  the  pressure  of  population  continually 
forces  a  stream  of  migration  to  our  shores.  In  Erirope.  with  the 
possible  exception  of  France  and  Switzerland,  despite  the  sim- 
pler tastes  of  the  people,  the  output  of  misery  per  capita  is 
doubtless  higher  than  in  the  United  States.  All  the  balefnl 
cfTects  of  competition  contribute  to  this  result,  but  the  most 
potent  is  that  caused  by  overpopulation  which  is  greater  in  Europe 
than  in  America  simply  because  the  unrestricted  natural  laws 
of  increase  have  operated  for  a  longer  period  tliere  than  here. 
In  yet  more  ancient  communities  where  competition  lias  been 
unrestricted  for  longer  periods  the  conditions  are  worse  than  in 
Europe.  In  India  and  China  the  output  of  misery  is  appalling. 
So  closely  have  these,  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world,  ap- 
proached the  limit  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  that  even  a 
partial  crop  failure  means  a  famine  in  which  Imndreda  of  thou- 
sands, and  often  millions,  die  of  starvation.  Tlie  population  of 
all  these  old  countries  is  almost  at  the  point  of  equilibrium,  but 
it  is  not  a  beneficent  equilibrium  —  it  is  the  equilibrium  of 
nature  where  starvation  places  a  limit  which  propagation  forever 
strives  to  exceed.  It  is  the  ideal  furnished  by  these  densely 
populated  countries  that  the  publicists  of  our  time  would  have 
us  approach,  and  approach  as  quiclvly  as  possible.  The  pop- 
ulation cannot  grow  fast  enough  to  suit  them,  and  they  seek  to 
sfiniulato  It  in  every  way.  Without  seeking  to  inquire  whether 
the  average  individual  produces  a  positive  or  negative  surplns, 
they  would  hurry  the  nation  toward  the  point  of  natural  equi- 
librium and  maximum  output  of  misery  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
on  the  principle  that  a  great  number  of  miserable  beings  are 
better  than  a  less  number  of  happy  ones.  It  is  perhaps  useless 
to  seek  to  erndtcate  this  notion  of  the  economists  of  the  age,  but 
we  may  at  least  refute  the  argument  by  which  they  seek  to 
justify  their  opinions.  This  is,  in  cfTect,  that,  owing  to  (he  ad- 
vance in  the  arts  and  the  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 
production,  the  civilized  countries  of  the  western  world  can  sup- 
port a  much  denser  populnlinn  in  comfort  than  the  backward 
countries  of  the  East  can  support  in  discomfort,  and  henco  there 
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is  no  fpar  of  Dvprpopulatioii  al.  tliis  stage  of  our  progrees.  Now 
it  may  be  acknowledged  that  with  the  means  of  production  at 
hand  Ameriea,  for  example,  can  support  a  largt*  population  in 
comfort,  but  this  does  not  involve  the  acknowledgment  that  it 
does  HI.  It  may  bu  acknowledged  that  owing  to  the  causes  men- 
tioned, tile  condition  of  the  average  man  in  western  countries  is 
better  than  it  ever  was  before;  nevertheless  this  is  far  from  ac- 
knowledging that  any  eommimity  yet  produces  a  poeitive  surpiu: 
of  happinera.  This  cannot  be  until  the  average  man  is  willin|f 
and  anxious  to  live  his  average  day,  or  month,  or  year,  over  again 
—  and  even  eould  it  be  shown  that  a  given  community  was  self- 
supporting,  this  would  not  mean  that  an  increase  in  its  numbers 
would  he  desirable.  Only  communities  wha'^e  consumption  per 
capita  is  greater  than  that  required  for  mnximum  elJiciency  of 
consumption  can  economically  increase  in  nuuLbers,  and  will 
anyone  contend  that  any  community  has  yet  attained  such  a 
stage  ? 

But  perhaps  in  the  la?t  parr.gniph  we  Imvp  injidc  nil  udniission 
which  18  significant.  If  it  must  be  acknowlcdgod  that  in  this, 
the  era  of  the  capitalistic  system  of  competition,  th.^  comlition 
of  the  average  individual  is  k^tt^r  than  ever  befon',  .^ur-Iv  tlip 
capitalistic  system  cannot  be  wholly  hud.  It  must  have  its  ad- 
vantages if  it  is  responsible  for  such  a  state  of  things.  The  f;u-t 
is,  tlie  capitalistic  system  is  not  wholly  bad.  It  has  one  great 
advantage,  and  it  is  due  to  this,  and  to  a  variety  of  roslrii- 
tiona  upon  competition,  that  the  present  improvement  in  nian*> 
estate  has  been  brought  about  —  an  imprnvcnu-nt  slight  inihvil 
compared  with  what  is  accomplishnlile  liy  a  diirereut  adapta- 
tion of  the  same  means,  Intolligvnt  men  lielicvi'  eompetiti.ui 
beneficent  because  they  are  ignorant  of  it.-i  ell'wts  wlivn  ri'itl[> 
nnrestricted.  If  they  are  interested  to  loarn  what  these  olT^■^■1^ 
would  he,  they  need  hut  to  ascertain  what  they  li'iv  hn-tt.  I,i| 
them  read  the  story  of  English  indii^^lrial  HIV  ihiriii^'  ih-'  fir-i 
two-thirds  of  the  19th  centurv,  as  told  l>v  M;n\  in  his  work 
on  "Capital,"  or  that  by  Dr.  Kay  on  the  -  Mural  aiu!  I'liy>i.al 
Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes  in  Kiii-diiiid."'  •>]■  K>t  jijui 
read  any  of  the  reports  so  liberally  used  by  llu-^i'  ;ui1Ih>i-s,  Tin- 
story  is  too  long  to  quote  in  detail  here:  it  i]ui>t  !"■  ivad  in  iti- 
tail  to  be  appreciated,  but  as  a  brief  and  i(i:irli(|iiate  i-oniiiiis.i- 
tion  of  its  tragic  details  the  following  account  liy  E.  .1.  .lames 
is  worth  inspection: 
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"  The  doctrine  so  long  current  in  political  economy  and  ex- 
pressed in  tho  motto  laisaei  faire  passer,  has  been  thorouKhly 
exploded  by  the  loRic  of  circumstances.  No  better  proof  of  this 
could  be  desired  than  the  factory  laws  of  modern  industrial  nations, 
laws  which  have  been  of  late  warmly  defended  by  economists  of 
every  school.  The  reaction  bejrun  by  Adam  Smith  against  the 
piilc-mnl  theory  and  practice  of  contemporary  governments  re- 
Bullcd  in  an  illogical  and  untenable  theory  of  the  state  and  ita 
fimctions.  'Free  Competition'  was  the  panacea  for  all  eco- 
nomical ills  of  society.  Everyone  was  to  be  free  to  sell  his  own 
labor  and  that  of  his  family  where  he  could  obtain  the  most  for 
it,  and  free  to  make  such  eimtracta  as  he  would  or  could.  As 
England  was  the  first  great  industrial  state  of  modem  times,  so 
in  England  the  results  of  such  a  policy  first  showed  themselves 
i:i  all  their  nakedness.  The  most  merciless  exploitation  of  the 
weaker  elements  of  society  by  the  stronger  became  the  rule.  The 
manufacturers,  in  their  thirst  for  wealth,  paid  as  little  attention 
to  the  health  of  their  operatives  as  they  chose.  The  laborers  in 
their  necessity  were  compelled  to  accept  what  terms  were  offered. 
The  labor  of  the  father  soon  became  insufficient  to  supjiort  the 
family.  The  mother  had  to  go  into  the  coal  mine  or  factory.  It 
was  not  enough;  the  children  were  sent  into  the  mines  and  fac- 
tories. They  were  com|x>Iled  to  work  ten  or  fifteen  hours  a  day 
for  seven  days  in  the  week,  in  narrow,  illy  ventilated  and  dirty 
factory  rooms  or  in  atill  more  unhealthy  mines.  The  result  of 
BHch  work  was,  of  course,  the  moral  and  physical  deterioration  of 
the  children  and  a  steady  degeneration  of  the  laborers  from  decade 
to  decade.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  (the  ISth)  and  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  would  be  entirely  incredible  were  they  not 
well  attested  by  the  testimony  of  unimpeachable  witnesses.  So 
crying  did  the  evil  become  that  in  1H02,  an  act  was  passed  'for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others 
employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills  and  cotton  and  other  fac- 
tories.' This  bill  owed  its  passage  to  the  ravages  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases in  the  factory  districts  of  Mrtnehestcr.  The  illy  fed  and 
overworked  chMdren  in  the  factories  formed  the  very  l>est  field  for 
the  development  and  spread  of  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases. 
Pauper  children  were  sent  in  crowds  from  the  ngricullunil  dis- 
tricts iif  the  Southern  counties  fo  the  manufacturing  regions  of 
the  northern  counties.  They  were  anprenficed  to  the  mill  owners 
and  mercilessly  overworked  lUid  underfed,"' 

The  narnitinn  of  ivliich  this  exfrnot  is  the  rommcnceincrt 
shows  what  unrestricled  cniuiietitinn  docs  for  the  producers  of 

1  CycIopie<iia  o(  Prjliticiir  Science,  edited  hy  John  J.  Lalor,  Vol.  11.  p. 
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a  nation.  It  illustrates  wliat  competition  would  (]o  were  tiir 
restrietioDB  iinponed  by  labor  organizations  and  tho  ^'owrii- 
ment  removed.  If  let  alone  the  ronditions  dcwrrilu'd  wouM 
extend  to  practifally  all  iuduslrii-s,  and  fiicilly  ,iiT. ,  i  |i;,.  ulmle 
Iflborinji  population.     They  rcprtisent  wliui  \'.-     '■  irono- 

mist  calls  tlip  most  "economic"  conditit>ii>  ■  i    ■  ,  .j,,  .on- 

ditions  «bi<rli,  if  attained,  will  aasmv  tln^  um-i  .'.■..,,1.  ;,■  ^, „■,■,■« 

in    the    race    for   commcrfial    supromiK'j.     In.! [.    tin-    Ini.-'i- 

ni'sB  nii'ii  of  tliiit  day  eonlejuled  llml  lo  inti^rfciv  ivilli  flu-s- 
conditionf*  meant  ruin  (o  l''iif;l'ir"''«  iTuliir^trii'M,  \\'!icn  fhinjr* 
becnnie  so  biul  tbat  the  I''npliali  noviTniin'ut  pivpnn-d  la  "  Tiied- 
dle"  by  pawing  llic  F(ic-I<irv  A,-ts  Un-n'  wn-^  -iv,i(  nhirin  ami 
indignation  nnionj;  tbe  coiiscrviitive  juul  iv.-|ir>i-l  ilili^  fin-lurv  np. 
erafors  whom;  "  rigbta  "  were  threiili'tn-il.  'I'ln^  iHMle-U'd  «i!li 
all  the  vehemenee  of  diHiiiteresti  i|  p  ;■  ■!  ■:■:  .i.miii;.!  iniy  iu- 
terference  witb  tlie  benpficent   ii.ii    .  .  ■  !i    vuti'   iloin; 

so  much   for   England's  t-omrin't'  '\']u-    Viwtorv 

Acts,  neverthelesa,  were  pa-sscd,  inli'viViinj;  with  "  propperily '" 
in  the  interests  of  happiness.  Am  they  mcn'ly  diiblile  witli  the 
matter,  however,  they  have  not  ilnne  nnuh  towiird  abolisliin^' 
the  vast  annual  deficit  of  happiness  prndiieeii  by  the  liriti.<h 
people;  though  they  cortniiily  hiive  diiuiiiishnl  it. 

Advancement  in  the  arts  then  does  not  insure  hippiness,  tliouirli 
doubtless  it  can  be  made  tlio  niciUis  of  rtii|>|)orliii;r  in  iiiiiiri>it 
a  greater  population  than  in  its  ;ib-^'neo  fan  lie  siijipinted  in 
discomfort,  but  not  while  (-oiii|)elJliiin  is  in  conlrnl.  In  Imf.  ii 
may  be  shown  that  even  the  sJii;;le  niid  nim-h  iinxliiimed  in[v:iri- 
tage  of  the  capitalistic  svsteiii  —  its  stiunihis  to  the  use  of  in:i- 
chinery  in  the  arts  —  is  in  reiility  a  disjidviint:ii;e.  Sup|iiise.  (uv 
example,  that  modem  nietlKidri  nf  jiroduriiou  were  intfi'.hneil 
into  India  and  the  competitive  pvsteiii  were  peruiilled  to  remain 
in  control.  What  would  happen!'  A  leni]mriin  ^liudil  vi-e  in 
the  rate  of  consumption  per  capita  would  lie  the  jii'st  I'llVct.  Iml 
the  increase  in  the  moans  of  nubsisteiiee  wdiii.l  prnmpily  i-i"-iili 
in  a  decrease  of  the  death  rate,  and  an  in<i<asi>  iji  (lie  |in|iiili- 
tion  —  the  faster  the  means  of  suljsisleuee  imn  :i,-rd  tl;<'  fa.-ii  r 
would  the  population  increase  to  meet  it,  until  lln'  limit  •■( 
the  agricultural  resources  of  (he  country,  im  «lu.li  dv|ieniN  lii^' 
limit  of  the  population,  would,  even  with  iiii|'r.ivi'd  niel)!...N. 
be    again    practically    attained.     I'erhaps    \u     Iiiili:i    wlirn'    I'h 

{lopulation  is  already  dense,  it  mijilil  hy  llii^  un  .ins  l„.  ^tinm- 
ated  to  increase  several  fold,  and  what  viml.l  li.'  i] c  r.-ah 
the  same  final  rate  of  consuutjition  per  laiiiM.  tlie  ^-.uiw  liiul 
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output  of  misery  per  capita  would  be  attainetl.  and  the  total 
output  of  misery  would  be  increased  sevcrrfl-fold.  Such  would 
be  the  result  of  improving  methods  of  production  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Ecience  and  leaving  consumption  to  the  beneficence 
of  nature.  Indeed,  science  thus  half  applied  is  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing.  That  which  advancement  in  the  arts  would  do 
for  India  it  will  do  for  the  United  States  under  competitive 
conditions;  for  the  population  of  the  country  will  either  in- 
crease as  fast  as  in  the  past,  or  it  will  not.  If  it  does  its 
failure  to  increase  as  fast  as  in  tlic  past  can  only  mean  that  the 
sole  competitive  check  which  exists  —  the  Law  of  Malthus  — 
has  begun  to  operate  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  natural 
equilibrium,  like  that  in  India,  is  attained.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  does  not,  it  will  show  that  the  Law  of  Malthus  is  not 
operative.  In  the  past,  the  population  ha-t  several  times  doubled 
in  less  than  thirty  years,  say  three  times  in  a  century.  Assum- 
ing the  present  population  to  be  80,000,000  and  this  rate  of 
increase  to  be  maintained,  the  population  in  one  century  will 
he  640,000,000,  in  two  centuries  will  be  over  5,000,000,000, 
and  in  three  centuries  will  be  over  40,000,000,000.  Does  any 
one  suppose  the  country  can  support  the  last  two  numbers  in 
comfort,  or  even  in  a  condition  of  self-support?  Do  they  sup- 
pose it  can  support  even  640,000,000  at,  or  anywhere  near,  the 
point  of  maximum  efficiency?  Certainly  not  with  competi- 
tion, and  it  is  doubtful  if,  with  the  most  perfect  system  devis- 
able, it  could  be  done,  even  with  half  such  a  population.  As 
Sir  William  Crookes  has  shown,  the  wheat  acreage  is  already 
approaching  its  limits,  and  though  these  can  be  extended  and 
the  yield  per  acre  increased  by  the  application  of  science,  the 
yield  cannot  be  indefinitely  augmented.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  agricultural  resources.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  cannot  forever  be  more  than  neutralized  by  the  law 
of  increasing  returns;  and  what  is  true  of  agriculture  is  true 
of  mineral  resources,  particularly  of  the  coal  supply. 

Of  course,  no  such  rate  of  increase  of  population  as  that 
we  have  assumed  will  or  can  be  maintained :  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  will  be  chocked  by  the  Ijaw  of  Malthus.  A  glance 
at  Fig.  15,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in  various 
countries  during  the  19th  centurv,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  12th  Census  of  the  United  'States,  exhibits  the  effect  of 
this  law.  Thus  the  sparsely  settled  countries  (the  United 
States  and  Hussia)  have  increased  most  rapidly ;  the  accelera- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  former  country  being  due  in  part  to 
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immigration.  Among  densely  populated  coimtries  it  is  those 
in  which  the  operation  of  tlie  law  of  increaaing  returne  haa  been 
most  stimulated  by  improvement  in  the  arts  that  have  made 
the  groiitest  gains  (The  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary). Italy  and  France  occupy  an  intermediate  po- 
sition, while  the  most  backward  industrial  countries  (Spain, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Turkey)  have  increased  least  in  popu- 
lation. Owing  to  our  proficience  in  the  arts,  however,  we  shall 
eventually  be  able  to  support  a  much  greater  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  produce  a  far  greater  output  of  wealth  and  misery 
than  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  do  now. 

The  proper  way  of  adjusting  population  to  a  diminishing 
return  of  wealth  is  by  a  decrease  in  the  birth  rate,  but  this  is  not 
naturo's  way  in  man  any  moro  than  in  animals.  Only  a  rela- 
tively high  rate  of  consumption  per  capita  ean  set  in  operation 
the  prudential  motives  whieh  keep  human  beings  from  breed- 
ing too  fast,  and  this  cannot  be  attained  by  any  system,  which, 
like  that  of  competition,  destroys  the  efficiency  of  consump- 
tion, however  much  it  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  improvement  in  the  arts 
which  the  modem  form  of  competition  promotes  is  a  tempo- 
rary good,  but  a  permanent  evil,  or  certain  to  become  so  if  the 
increai^e  of  population  is  left  to  nature. 

And  now  to  return  to  tlie  effect  of  all  this  on  the  natural 
resources  of  tlic  earth  (p.  378).  The  greatly  increased  facility 
of  developing  nature's  resources  through  improvement  in  the 
art,=  and  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  human  beings  en- 
gaged in  tJK'ir  development,  simply  accelerates  their  depletion 
without  acciuiipjishing  anything  useful  by  it.  The  resources 
which,  if  jiniperly  applied,  would  result  in  a  vast  proiluction 
of  happiness  niT.  Iiy  tlio  competitive  system,  dissipated  with 
nothing  —  with  leas  than  nothing  —  to  show  for  their  dissipa- 
tion. In  tlie  modern  world  the  prevailing  production-mad- 
ness goads  the  capitalist,  wlio  has  everything  to  gain  from 
"skinning"  the  countrj%  into  opening  up  and  "developing" 
its  resources,  and  what  is  the  final  result  —  abandoned  farms 
where  once  were  virgin  soils  —  treeless  wastes  where  once  stood 
great  forests  —  huge  water-filled  caverns  in  the  earth  where 
once  was  valuable  ore.  The  resources  are  certainly  "devel- 
oped," but  what  has  the  nation  to  show  for  it  —  a  vast  and 
increasing  surplus  of  ntisery,  and  this  we  are  told  is  su€cesn. 
Such  a  policy  as  this  may  please  a  few  capitelists  in  one  gen- 
eration, but  what  of  posterity?     If,  under  the  present  system. 
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men  cannot  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness  while  living  on 
the  creani  of  the  earth's  resources,  what  will  they  do  under  the 
same  sj-stem  when,  witli  numbers  indefinitely  increased,  they 
must  live  on  the-  skimmed  milk?  So  abysmal  is  the  ignorance 
on  this  matter  that  the  very  men  who  are  hailed  as  public 
benefactors  because  of  their  haste  to  develop  the  resources  of  i 
the  nation,  are  in  reality  the  worst  enemies  of  the  state. 

If  the  rapid  development  of  the  nation's  resources  is  indeed 
a  desideratum,  then  let  us  by  all  means  hasten  it.  Let  us  in  ■ 
America,  for  example,  bring  in  hordes  of  laborers  from  China, 
supply  them  with  the  most  improved  machinery,  make  them  , 
work  sixteen  hours  a  day  at  the  minimum  wage,  and  work  day 
and  night  shifts  to  "develop"  our  resources.  Let  them  ex- 
haust the  Boils,  deplete  tlie  mines,  level  the  forests,  ami  estemii- 
nate  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  let 
them  keep  at  it  until  they  have  accomplished  their  work.  By  , 
this  means  the  hmd  may  be  made  ii  desert  wveral  centuries  ^ 
sooner  than  it  could  by  the  methods  now  in  use  —  and  thus 
our  success  will  be  the  wonder  and  the  admiration  of  the  age. 
If  we  adopt  this  policy  no  nation  can  hope  to  compote  with  us 
for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  eartti.  England  and  Ger- 
many, unless  they  imitate  our  methods,  will  not  bo  factors  in 
the  race  for  a  moment.  If  an  enormous  rate  of  production  of 
wealth  is  the  object  of  national  existence,  this  is  the  way  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  the  sooner  we  get  at  it  the  better.  If  the  practo- 
maniacs  of  the  age  dare  to  be  consistent  with  themselves,  let 
them  advocate  this  policy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  object 
is  an  enormous  rate  of  production  of  happiness,  wo  tibould  pur- 
sue the  opposite  policy.  The  resources  of  the  country  should 
be  conserved  and  husbanded  witli  the  grei\test  care;  tlieir  de- 
velopment should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible:  Ihc  ai'tivitio^ 
of  men  should  be  turned  to  developing  iiidiviihi;ils  who  nre 
fitted  to  convert  the  potentiality  of  lioppiues^s  involved  in  n.i- 
tional  resources  into  actual  happiness;  the  I'lliiiiiKv  «(  i'>n- 
sumption  should  be  stimulated  and  then,  wlien  l)ii.>  ini-^liandi'd 
resources  are  at  last  developed,  the  nation  will  Ilwc  sumi'lliing 
to  show  for  their  dissipation.  On  page  :ilS  we  li;ive  iilrriidy 
discussed  this  matter  and  further  repetition  is  not  ri-i|inred 
here.  All  we  need  point  out  is  that  the  capitalislie  system,  in 
developing  a  country,  wastes  its  resources  insiend  of  usirij:  IJu'in. 
In  Chapter  8  we  have  set  forth  the  effects  on  the  scvoimI 
elements  of  happiness  required  of  a  just  social  system.     We  arc 
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now  in  a  position  to  oonipan?  those-  effectB  with  those  which 
modem  contpotition  tcnila  to  prorltioe.     Thus: 

(1)  A  just  system  aiiiin  to  improve  the  quality  of  human 
beinfrs. 

Conipotition  tends  to  ileteriorafo  it. 

(2)  A  just  svstem  seeks  a  higli  degree  of  adjustability  and 
heal  til. 

Competition  secures  a  low  degree. 

(3)  A  just  system  cnnservos  natural  resourcefl  until  a  high 
efficiflney  of  eonsumption  is  developed. 

Competition  dissipates  natural  resources,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  a  low  efficiency  of  conHumption. 

(■I)  A  just  system  sulistitutes  machinery  for  men  in  produc- 
tion, simultaneously   increasing  the  indicative  ratio. 

Competition  displaces  men  with  machinery,  without  simul- 
taneously increasing  the  indicative  ratio. 

(5)  A  just  system  stimulates  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
interest  in  labor. 

Competition  stimulates  a  low  degree  of  skill  and  interest  in 
ail  save  directive  labor. 

(6)  A  just  system  seeks  equality  in  distribution  of  wealth 
and  leisure. 

Competition   secures   inequality   in   both. 

(7)  A  just  system  si'cks  to  so  adjust  the  indicative  ratio  as 
to  secure  maximum  pffiiiency  per  capita,  by  making  it  a  direct 
function  of  productive  power,  productive  intensity,  and  con- 
sumptive power. 

Competition  fends  only  to  make  it  an  inverse  function  of 
endurance  and  diminish  it  indefinitely. 

(8)  A  just  system  seeks  to  adjust  a  population  to  its  mean* 
of  happiness  so  as  to  maintain  it  at  the  point  of  beneficent  equi- 
librium. 

Competition  ndjusts  jiopulnfion  only  to  its  means  of  subsist- 
ence, leading  to  natural  equilibrium. 

Competition  then  luis  not  a  single  good  point.  On  every  vital 
issue  it  is  nppusod  to  a  jurit  system.  It  deteriorates  the  quality 
of  the  population,  it  destroys  the  cffieiencv  of  consumption, 
and  even  such  good  cirect  as  it  has  on  the  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion is  therein-  turned  into  iin  evil  which  is  only  made  more 
terrible  by  its  elTecf  in  indefinitely  increasing  the  population. 
In  other  words,  the  system  of  competition  is  to-day  but  a  more 
efficient  form  of  u-liat  it  ahvuvs  hiis  been  —  a  mechanism  for 
maintaining  and  continually  incwnsing  an  output  of  unhappiness. 
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Perfected  by  science,  this  mechanism  if  its  use  be  persisted  in, 
will  cause  the  earth  eventually  to  become  a  very  hell  in  wliich 
the  seusitive  organization  of  human  beings  is  utilized  in  the 
lii^'hly  succ(»ssfui  manufacture  of  misery.  There  is  no  nioR» 
dismal  delusion  than  that  of  the  beneficence  of  competition. 
It  is  a  political  myth  as  gross  as,  and  vastly  more  lianiifiil 
than,  the  myths  of  ancient  and  modern  mythology,  and  by 
coining  generations  it  will  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  common  sense  can,  with  sufficient 
promptness  and  completeness,  triumpli  over  custom  to  destroy 
this  delusion  and  the  system  founded  upon  it,  and  siibstitutt* 
therefor  an  applied  science  whose  object  is  the  manufacture  of 
happiness.  The  signs  of  the  times  give  reason  to  Ix^lieve  that 
such  a  triumph  is  coming  soon,  and  in  the  folh)\ving  eliaptcr 
we  shall  attempt  to  point  out  the  course  of  event,*?  by  which  this 
"'consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  is  to  be  attained. 


CHAiPTER  XII 

PEIVATB  AKD  PUBLIC  MOKOPOLT 

Human  society,  like  much  else  in  nature,  ia  a  product  of 
evolution,  and  evolution  consists  either  in  progress  or  in  retro- 
gression. In  the  history  of  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  both  processes  have  occurred,  and  both  have  occurred  in  the 
history  of  human  society.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  has  been 
discussed  the  effect  upon  human  happiness  of  the  modes  of 
activity  of  that  phase  in  the  evolution  of  society  denominated 
the  capitalistic  system.  This  form  of  social  mechanism  was  de- 
veloped out  of  the  feudal  system  of  mediaeval  Europe  through 
several  intermediate  stages  and  at  the  present  time  is  in  process 
of  undergoing  transformation  into  another  form.  What  that 
form  is  to  be  was  foreshadowed  by  Marx  in  his  discussion  of 
the  "  Historical  Tendency  of  Capitalist  Accumulation,"  as 
follows ; 

"What  does  the  primitive  accumulation  of  capital,  i.  e.,  its 
historical  genesis,  resolve  itself  into!  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  im- 
mediate transformation  of  slaves  and  serfs  into  wage-laborers,  and 
therefore  a  mere  chaniife  of  form,  it  only  means  the  expropriation 
of  the  immediate  producers,  i.  e,,  the  dissolution  of  private  prop- 
erty based  on  the  labour  of  its  owner.  Private  property,  as  the 
antithesis  to  social,  coHeclive  property,  exists  only  where  the  means 
of  labour  and  the  external  conditions  of  labour  belong  to  private 
individuals.  But  according  as  these  private  individuals  are  la- 
bourers or  not  labourers,  private  property  has  a  different  character. 
The  numberless  shades  that  it  at  first  sight  presents,  correspond 
to  the  intermediate  stages  lying  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
private  property  of  the  labourer  in  his  means  of  production  is  the 
foundation  of  petty  industry,  whether  agricultural,  munufoctur- 
ing,  or  both;  petty  industry,  again,  ia  an  essential  condition  for 
the  development  of  social  production,  and  of  the  free  individuality 
of  the  labourer  himself.  Of  eoursp.  this  pett.v  mode  of  produc- 
tion exists  also  under  slavery,  serfdom,  and  other  states  of  de- 
pendence. But  it  flourishes,  it  lots  loose  its  whole  energy,  it 
attains  its  adequate  classical  form,  only  where  the  labourer  is  the 
private  owner  of  bis  own  means  of  labour  set  in  action  by  him- 
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this  expropriation  of  many  capitalista  by  few,  develops,  on  an 
ever  extending  scale,  the  co-operative  form  of  the  labour-process, 
the  conscious  technical  application  of  science,  the  methodical 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  transformation  of  the  instruments  of 
labour  into  iustruments  of  labour  only  useable  in  common,  the 
economizing  of  all  means  of  production  by  their  use  as  the 
means  of  production  of  combined,  socialized  labour,  the  entangle- 
ment of  all  peoples  in  the  net  of  the  world-market,  and  with  this, 
the  international  character  of  the  capitalistic  regime.  Along 
with  the  constantly  diminishing  number  of  the  magnates  of  cap- 
ital, who  usurp  and  monopolise  all  advantages  of  this  process  of 
transformation,  grows  the  mass  of  misery,  oppression,  slavery, 
degradation,  exploitation;  but  with  this  too  grows  the  revolt  of 
the  working  class,  a  class  always  increasing  in  numbers,  and  disci- 
plined, united,  organized  by  the  very  mechanism  of  the  process 
of  capitalist  production  itself.  The  monopoly  of  capita  becomes 
a  fetter  upon  the  mode  of  production,  which  has  sprung  up  and 
flourished  along  with,  and  under  it.  Centralization  of  the  means 
of  production  and  socialization  of  labour  at  last  reach  a  point 
where  they  become  incompatible  with  their  capitalist  integument. 
This  integument  is  burst  assundcr.  The  knell  of  capitalist  pri- 
vate  property  sounds.     The  expropriators  are   expropriated. 

"  The  capitalist  mode  of  appropriation,  the  result  of  the  cap- 
italist mode  of  production,  produces  capitalist  private  property. 
This  is  the  first  neg»tion  of  individual  private  property,  as  founded 
on  the  labour  of  the  proprietor.  But  capitalist  production  be- 
gets, with  the  inexorability  of  a  law  of  Nature,  its  own  negation. 
it  is  the  negation  of  negation.  This  does  not  re-establish  private 
property  for  the  producer,  but  gives  him  individual  property  based 
on  the  acquisitions  of  the  capitalist  era;  i.  e.,  on  co-operation  and 
the  possession  in  common  of  the  land  and  of  the  means  of  pro- 

"  The  transformation  of  scattered  private  property,  arising 
from  individual  labour,  into  capitalist  private  property  is,  natu- 
rally, a  process,  incomparably  more  protracted,  violent,  and  diffi- 
cult, than  the  transformation  of  capitalistic  privnie  property,  al- 
ready practically  resting  on  socialized  production,  into  socialijied 
property.  In  the  former  case,  we  have  the  expropriation  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  a  few  usurpers ;  in  the  latter,  we  have  the 
expropriation  of  a  few  usurpers  by  the  mass  of  the  people."  ' 

Thus,  more  than  fifty  years  apo,  Marx  predicted  the  evolution 
of  the  capitalistic  syptem  of  competition  into  a  system  of  private 
monopoly.  He  predicted  also  the  leadernhip  of  the  United 
States  in  this  movement,  and  he  points  out  its  inovitahio  de- 
velopment into  a  system  of  public  monopolj'.     It  is  interesting 

iCapit&l;  pp.  786-760, 
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to  observe  this  evolution  ni>w  in  actual  process  of  operation. 
As  Marx  eaya.  the  fnll  nf  capitalism  is  to  he  much  more  rapitl 
than  its  rise.  The  syntein  of  private  monopoly  hat!  its  incep- 
tion only  ahout  twcii^-five  \ears  ago  and  yet  its  practical  ri^ 
plflcpment  in  the  United  States  by  public  monopoly  will,  in  all 
prnbahilitj',  be  witnessed  by  the  rising  f;eneration. 

Private  monopoly  follows  capitalistic  competition  as  effed 
follows  cause.  Were  the  industrial  conditions  existing  twn 
generations  ago  to  be  re-estahlislied,  tln'y  would  again  pns*, 
through  the  same  stages  and  develop  the  same  condition  at- 
private  monopoly  which  thej  did  before.  The  inconvenience,' 
worry,  and  loss  occasioned  the  capitalist  by  competition  iiroinpta 
him  to  seek  a  way  to  escape  if.  This  cdn  onlv  In-  done  hvi 
couihination  between  competitors,  and  when  hy  t1ie  poaloscpnce 
of  mitny  Rmnll  concerns  into  a  few  large  tnics  11m-  iintnlur  nf 
competitors  hae  diminished,  Ihis  bei-oines  a  relatively  easy  task. 
The  earliest  form  of  combination,  known  as  pooling,  consists 
simply  of  verbal  agreements  among  competitors  not  to  com- 
pete. The  output  of  the  commodity  sold  liy  tbeui  is  restricted 
and  the  price  fixed.  Thereby  the  feiirful  Wii^tes  of  eompcfition 
are  avoided  and  a  profit  to  tbe  cond)inc  insured.  Rut,  of  cour?!", 
the  seller's  gain  is  the  buyer's  loss;  nnd  as  the  public  is  dircilly 
or  indirectly  the  buyer,  tbe  jirofit  of  tlie  pool  is  at  tlie  cost  "f 
the  public.  To  protect  themselves  nguiiist  jiooling  most  of  tlio 
states  of  the  Union,  during  the  '8(l's.  passed  laws  niiiking  it 
illegal;  and  in  ISflO  Congress  jiiiss 
to  the  same  effect.  In  other  worr 
enactment  the  law-makers  iittcm| 
petition.  The  laisi'ez  filrr.  theor\ 
into  a  dubious  .loctrine  !jy  the  F;ui 
The  Sherman  law  converted  it  into  a  fnree.  C< 
beneficent  natural  law,  develops  bv  a  nafiind  |inii 
monopoly.  Tben'upon  the  leanieil  hiw-givcrs.  i 
innate  beneficence  of  natural  hnv,  proeiTil  In  i 
nature  fails  them;  the  result  being  that  enrioic 
artificial  natural  law  —  a  law  which  i-^  iintli  ti 
natural.  Ts  it  tliereforc  both  benelieent  .iiul 
Wo  leave  this  question  to  political  rfii'l:i|ili\-i 
thing  is  sure — it  has  not  stopped  pnoliu;.'.  .\: 
jnents  are  merely  verbal,  it  is  very  dilliiidl  In 
them  except  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the  pari 
be  dissolved  to-day  and  renewed  to-morrow. 
act,  therefore,  has  remained  little  more  than  a 
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To  keep  pooling  agreements  in  moments  of  temptation,  how- 
ever, requires  a  sense  of  honor,  and  this  is  something  that  busi- 
ness does  not  breed.  The  parties  to  the  various  pools  formed, 
when  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  gain  would  frequently  break 
their  agreements  and  the  combine  would  immediately  crumble. 
Thus  pools  were  continually  dissolving,  and  though  they  con- 
tinually reformed  under  the  blistering  blows  of  competition, 
they  were  a  very  unsatisfactory  form  of  combination.  The  pool, 
therefore,  soon  developed  into  the  trust,  so-called  because  it 
consisted  of  a  company  whose  function  was  to  liold  the  stock 
of  competing  companies  in  trust.  Through  the  trustees  or 
otficers  of  the  trust,  tlie  various  companies  were  each  assigned 
their  part  in  the  total  production,  the  output  was  restricted  and 
the  price  fixed  as  under  the  old  pool,  but  the  trust  agreements 
were  matters  of  record  and  could  be  legally  enforced,  and  thus  it 
was  believed  the  ills  developed  under  pooling  could  he  remedied. 
But  this  source  of  strength  was  also  a  source  of  weakness.  The 
trust  agreements  not  being  secret  could  be  adduced  as  evidence 
in  the  courts  and  hence  were  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  These  were,  in  many  cases  enforced,  and  a  number 
of  trusts  lost  their  charters  and  were  forced  back  into  the  pool- 
ing stage. 

The  legal  position  of  the  trust  becoming  thus  untenable 
through  enforcement  of  state  laws,  a  new  device  was  tried. 
Holding  companies  were  formed  whose  sole  purpose  of  existence 
was  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  other  companies.  At  first 
only  one  state,  New  Jersey,  permitted  the  incorporation  of  such 
companies,  but  one  was  enough.  The  competitors  formerly 
combined  into  trusts  now  combined  into  holding  companies, 
secured  a  charter  in  New  Jersey,  and  were  then  free  to  operate 
in  any  state  they  pleased  without  interference,  since  the  attempt 
by  any  state  to  discriminate  against  a  company  not  incorporated 
therein  was,  by  the  courts,  interpreted  as  a  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce  and  hence  illegal.  The  trust  was  thus  dis- 
placed by  the  holding  company  and  this  is  the  device  which 
prevails  very  largely  to-day,  though  charters  for  such  com- 
panies are  now  obtainable  in  several  states.  Holding  com- 
panies, or  in  their  absence,  pools,  have  now  multiplied  in 
number  to  such  a  degree  that  the  sale  of  all  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce  in  tlie  United  States  is  either  wholly,  or  in 
large  measure,  removed  from  the  realm  of  competition.  Cap- 
italists, coerced  by  competition,  have  very  generally  ceased  to 
compete.     Laborers,  in  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  labor 
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organ izationB,  have  followed  tbe  same  trend  and  competitioQ 
betwePB  laijorers  is  diminishing  from  year  to  year.  Thus  pri- 
vate monopoly,  predicted  by  Marx  as  the  inevitable  outt-ome  0/ 
competition,  is  in  process  of  realization.  The  attempt  of  tho 
anti-truBt  legislation  to  stop  and  reverse  the  evolution  of  society 
by  inducing  ortiDciftl  oompetilioo  is  a  practical  failure.  The 
much  vaunted  victorips  of  the  Sherman  law  are  technical  vic- 
tories only.  That  law  was  not  made  to  be  impartially  cn- 
forceiJ.  To  c!o  so  in  the  ease  of  al!  railroads  doing  interstate 
business  would  remdt  in  chaos,  and  except  in  one  or  two  cns's 
it  has  not  Inrn  attempl<?d,  though  the  aliolitinn  of  competition 
by  combination  among  railroads  is  all  but  universal  to-day. 
The  enforcement  of  Uie  Sherman  law  is.  in  fact,  Icfl  to  the  di*- 
crt'tion  of  tbe  executive  and  is  thus  a  practical  reversion  to 
miinnrchical  Ihenries  of  government.  It  Is  a  legislative  iiccnse 
f.ir  .'Nccutive  fiat. 

Tlio  attempt  to  induce  artifitial  eonipL'tition  having  failed,  the 
next  step  is  acquiescence  in,  and  national  regulation  of,  private 
monopoly.  President  Roosevelt,  in  bis  nici^sage  to  Congress  of 
December  5th,  1905,  suggests  such  acquioi-conce,  and  commends 
such  regulation  in  the  following  words: 

"The  fortunes  amassed  through  corporate  organization  are  now 
3  large,  and  vest  such  power  in  those  wh«  wiebl  the: 
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be  removed.  The  only  way  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  ex- 
action of  private  monopoly  is  to  iliminish  the  profits  of  the 
monopolists.  They  will  not  submit  to  this  without  a  struggle 
and  however  sincen:  the  attempt  may  be  to  accomplish  it,  or- 
fianized  wealth  wields  too  many  weapons  to  make  the  perma- 
nent Ruccess  of  such  an  unilertaking  much  more  probable  than 
that  of  achieving  nrtilicial  competition.  Not  only  can  organ- 
ized wealth,  through  its  ri'prescntativcs  in  Confiress,  delay  the 
passage  of  any  act  adverse  to  its  interests,  but  it  can  have  in- 
corporated in  such  acts  various  ingenious  provisions  which 
make  their  evasion  easy,  or  other  acts  may  \k  passed  making 
them  unenforcible.  Kvcn  if  it  is  successful  in  passing  the  legis- 
lative stage  unmiitilatcd,  means  may  Iw  found  for  causing  the 
prosecuting  officers  to  suspend  their  activities,  and  if  this  fails, 
the  thousand  technical  it  ies  of  judicial  procedure  for  delay  and 
evasion  are  still  available.  By  the  time  these  difficulties  have 
been  surmounted  the  monopolies  may  have  changed  their  form, 
reverted  to  the  secret  pooling  stage,  making  the  net  inBpplicBble, 
or  devised  some  new  method  of  evasion.  But  even  if  they  fnil 
in  all  attempts  at  evasion  what  eternal  vigilance  will  it  n'(]iiire 
to  keep  them  under  control.  Publicity  of  all  their  transactions 
will  be  an  essential  feature  of  government  control.  To  insure 
acniracy  in  the  reports  of  these  transnctions  in  the  case  of 
several  hundred  monopolies  is  in  itself  no  small  undertaking. 
The  myriad  modes  known  to  bookkueping  of  concealing  profits 
under  other  names  must  all  be  understood  and  met,  and  this  by 
men  whoso  temptation  to  opacity  of  undcrstunding  maybe  made 
very  great  by  the  interestcti  parties.  But  let  us  assume  that  all 
these  and  many  other  diflieullies  are  surmounted,  in  what  a 
dangerous  position  will  the  government  find  itself,  surrounded 
by  these  colossi  of  capitalism  whose  interests  are  in  eternal 
antagonism  to  that  of  the  people.  Will  they  forever  submit 
tamely  to  regulation?  Will  tbi-  govcnimciit  control  the  mo- 
nopolies or  will  the  monopolies  control  the  government?  Judg- 
ing by  their  present  hold  ufKin  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment the  latter  alternative  a]>peiirs  at  least  plausible.  In  a 
land  where  a  double  standard  of  honor  exists  —  a  personal  and 
a  political  standard  —  the  people  cannot  hope  for  much  from 
their  representatives  when  sulijcited  to  temptation  to  conduct, 
not  judged  publicly  or  privately  by  the  pcrsooal  standard. 
They  will  not  accord  more  tlinu  tlu'  pco|)le  expect,  and  so  long 
as  the  people  expt-et  polities  lo  be  "  ]iraeticn|.''  they  wilt  not 
be  disappointed.     So  long  as  tlicy  condone  corruption  they  will 
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find  those  willing  to  hare  it  condoned.  It  is  not  more  tlie 
people's  rcprasentatives  than  their  on-n  blindness  which  betrays 
them. 

But  again,  let  us  assume  that  all  difBculti^s  in  govemraeut 
regulation  of  monopolies,  without  corruption,  are  Rumiounted, 
and  that  the  monopolists  are  completely  submissive  to  the 
people's  will,  seeking  no  advantage  not  freelv  acenrdcd  thoni  — 
what  hns  ho,-n  aiTcmiplishod  ?  If  roguhititm  is  lo  ivliove  the 
]-".'opk-  -i  rN^i.'ti-'ii,  at  \v^>si  oiii>  of  tl;^'  r.-.iili>  r)iii-i  \.,-  tl.v  re- 
striction of  profits  to  sonw  specific  maximum  -—  to  a  fair  rate, 
whatever  that  mystic  figure  may  be  —  say  7%  on  the  actual 
capital  invested  — ■■  a  *ate  frequently  set  in  the  franchises  of 
street  railway  companies.  A  result  such  as  this  would  undeni- 
ably be  of  benefit  to  the  people  and  relieve  them  of  much  ex- 
action ;  but  what  effect  would  it  have  upon  improvement  in  the 
arts  —  that  much  vaunted  advantage  of  the  capitalistic  system 
—  that  benefit  to  mankind  for  the  sake  of  which,  we  are  told, 
the  community  may  well  ignore  all  the  evils  of  the  system? 
Competition  being  abolishod,  the  hope  of  increased  profit  being 
abolished,  what  incentive  is  there  to  the  capitalist  to  promote 
improvement  in  the  arts?  He  has  nothing  to  gain  from  it  — 
any  increase  of  profit  which  might  accrue  will  be  confii^eated  liv 
the  community.  His  interest  is  confined  to  keeping  his  profits 
from  falling  below  the  maxinuun  allowed  liiui.  If  they  threaten 
to  fall  he  can  check  the  tendency  more  easily  by  op|)rcssini;  lii-; 
employees  or  by  producing  an  inferior  product  than  by  the 
expensive  operation  of  junking  old  umcliinery  and  installing  a 
new  and  improved  type.  Thus,  even  if  t!ie  |)eo[ile  siiecoed  in 
regulating  monopoly  they  will  at  the  same  time  have  deprived 
the  capitalistic  system  of  its  only  excuse  for  existence  — of  its 
one  beneficent  effect  upon  the  elements  of  liappiue^s.  What 
has  the  canitalist  apologist  to  say  to  this  dileiiHii;!!'  Can  il  he 
a  delusion?  Is  benelieence  indeed  so  insepurahli'  froui  c;tpifal- 
ism  that  it  survives  every  mutation?  Is  it  tlie  iiu'viliilile  prod- 
uct of  competition,  and  the  no  less  inevitalih>  inndnet  of  the 
absence  of  competition?  Doutitless  our  ecnnouii^ts  will  he  abte 
in  some  manner  to  show  that  it  is.  To  (he  dogiii.iti-l.  eterunl 
ingenuity  is  the  price  of  consistency. 

When  the  stage  of  pseudn-soeialism  has  been  reached  iu  au 
industrial  community  the  capitalistic  system  h  in  rrtrruii-i. 
The  attempt  to  support  the  collapsing  sfnutitn'  is  donineil  rn 
failure.  No  sooner  is  one  portion  strengtliened  by  a  siatiiti-rv 
prop  or  brace  than  another  portion  gives  way.     I. aw  i-  pllnl  .m 
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law,  regulation  on  n-gulation,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rehabilitate 
a  picee  of  industrial  and  political  junk  by  the  more  force  of 
overJepislation.  In  fat-t,  povcrnnient  control  with  retention  of 
cnpitalisni  in  —  like  tbc  attempt  at  artificial  competition  —  a 
kinil  of  political  quacker)'.  It  in  a  tiling  of  laisnez  fntre  ohnxla 
and  Icirislativc  patchoa  and  cannot  endure.  It  will  either  de- 
velop into  a  condition  of  consistent  public  monopoly,  or  of  con- 
,=i:;tent  private  monopoly  in  which  governniODt  control  ia  a  mere 
form.  If  the.  nation  does  not  mrn  the  monopolieti.  the  monop- 
olii'S  trill  own  the  iiatUn). 

But  if  government  control  of  nioDopoIy  mtk  retention  of  cap- 
italism involvew  the  permanent  evils  we  have  mentioned,  would 
they  or  tbcir  equivalents  Ite  involve<l  in  government  control 
u-iihout  retention  of  capitalism?  Is  public  monopoly  better 
than  public  control  of  private  monopoly?  Those  who  claim  that 
it  is  are  called  socialists,  and  their  doi'trinesnr'iVi/ijfni.  Sorialism 
requirFs  thai  all  sonnlizfd  mrans  of  produrlion  nhtill  he  owned 
by  sorieiy,  and  not  hij  individmdn.  Ownership  is  hut  one  form 
of  control.  Is  it  better  that  the  people  should  control  their  own 
iiidustries,  or  niiiiply  share  in  their  control  ?  And  if  they  should 
share  in  control,  by  what  principle  of  ecnnnmics  are  we  to  dis- 
cover the  dejrree  in  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  share? 
Government  re-rulation,  of  course,  outlaws  the  hiinsez  faire 
theory.  If  now  wc  reject  socialism  by  what  principle  shall  we 
be  guided?  Economists  can,  of  cimrse,  supply  none,  but  they 
can  reject  socialism.  Consistency  n!quircs  that  they  shall,  hwnuse 
for  years  they  have  been  frightening  the  public  with  the  thre.it 
of  Bocialism,  just  as  nurses  sometimes  frighten  children  with 
tales  of  the  hogey-man.  If  we  examine  cnrri'nt  newspaper  iriti- 
cism  of  socialism  it  will  ajipear  that  it  seldom  gets  hi?yond  the 
name.  To  say  that  a  proposal  is  "socialistic"  is  to  condemn  it. 
It  seems  to  be  a  won!,  not  a  doctrine,  to  which  ohjei-tion  is  made. 
In  his  polemics  against  socialism  the  average  editor  opposes  not 
a  political  theory,  but  a  mode  of  spelling.  Indeed,  the  only  con- 
sistent opponent  of  socialism  is  thi'  nniircbist  or  the  uligjirchtsl. 
Socialii'm  is  but  con.vxlcnt  dciiwrrury.  It  is  demnerncy  ap]»lied 
to  ail  forms  of  conduct  which  alfi'Ct  the  intt-rests  of  society 
instead  of  to  a  few  traditional  forms  only. 

The  government  of  a  nation  is  a  means  of  ntiaining  certain 
proximate  ends.  By  definition,  therefore,  it  is  a  iifiuis  uf  pni- 
dwtion.  The  oligarchist  claims  iliat  tliis  lueans  of  produi-tion 
should  be  in  private  hands.  Tlie  democrat  claims  that  it  should 
be  in  public  hands.  During  feudal  times,  those  archaic  eapital- 
27 
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iste  the  BeignioTul  lords  competed  for  its  poBsession.  The 
nuHurdues  founded  b;  the  conquerora  Bmong  tnese  competitors 
di^lwed  competiticm  with  privBte  monopol;.  The  replace- 
ment of  a  monaichy  by  a  republic  is  the  aubfltitution  of  public 
for  private  monopoly.  In  the  United  States  this  was  acconi- 
plished  at  one  stroke  by  the  Bevolution.  In  Europe  it  lia< 
come  about  —  or  rather  is  coming  about — throagh  a  scries  nf 
compromises  between  public  end  private  monopoly.  That  if. 
the  people  do  not  control  the  government,  but  merely  share  in 
its  control  —  in  some  cases  more  —  in  others  less.  The  demo- 
crat claims  that  as  the  govemment  of  a  nRtian  should  be  man- 
aged in  the  public  interest  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  public. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  managed  —  not  in  the  public  intcrt'st, 
but  in  the  interest  of  those  who  control  it  —  and  experience 
confirms  the  claim.  The  oligarchist  denies  the  claim,  and  aji- 
peals  to  custom  to  sustain  his  position.  The  socialist  claims 
that  as  the  industries  of  a  nation  Klmuld  he  mnnn^'ed  in  the 
public  interest,  they  should  be  cnntmlled  Ijv  the  public.  Otlicr- 
wise  they  will  be  mnnagpil  —  nut  in  tlic  jiublic  iutiTi'st,  but  in 
the  interest  of  thone  wlio  (-(inlnil  tlu'iii  —  iimi  cxiifrii'iico  con- 
firms tlie  claim.  Tlie  ddnnmlic  [■.■-m.iuiist  d.-ni.'s  tin-  claini  .-lud 
appeals  to  custom  to  sustiiin  his  }Hi:;itiou.  'I'hi'  socndj-'f  cliiiiii-; 
that  all  such  means  of  |irodiii-M"n  wlioulil  \»'  in  tin'  liiimls  .if 
the  public  —  his  opponoul  ihiinis  (Imt  'Uily  tli'w  wliich  ii  i> 
customary  to  have  in  pulilii'  liiitnl^  r^lmuld  lu'  jilaicd  IIkt''. 

The  position  of  tiw  iitiMtariiiii  oti  tliis  .[urstion.  as  oti  all 
<,iiestions,  is,  of  coumi',  ilctiTiiiiTicd  strictly  liy  iitjlity.  When 
competition  is  more  useful  thau  hHht  |ini|"iM>i|  piiliiic's.  ad>'|'i 
it;  when  private  monojioly  is  iimn'  usi'l'nl  adujit  fli.il;  wh.'n 
pulilic  monopoly  is  more  uj^rful,  tlu-n  iii!ii|ii  th.it.  l)..i-s  ihij 
simple  course  appear  rensonaI)l<>''  I  licHi'Vi'  i|  will  -o  ;ip[ii-iir. 
Yory  well  then.  Socdnlisiu  is  ,-Tilit!f.l  t-.  l.i-  in.l-.-A  ,.i.  it^ 
merits  and  not  on  its  spnllinp.  We  li;Hr'  i'\auiiii.'d  MTialini  ili.' 
nllepcd  advflntagt^s  of  enmpetilinn.  ISrietly  \\-<-  h:>\--  |iiiriile,l  out 
the  modificatinns  intrndured  hy  tlie  system  mm  f'\n\ii''t\[\  \<r->- 
posed,  viz.,  pspudo-sneialisni.  <>t  ]>rivali>  iniiii.i|.,.!v  urel'-v  |iiilp'ii' 
control,     l^et  us  now  see  wluit  is  claiiui'd  fur  j>iil>!ir  miiii.i|...ly. 

Soeiulisin  proposes  to  aliolisli  the  iuilivi^Iiiii!  ia|iiiNli-i  M.ir's- 
ing  in  his  own  interest,  nnd  suhstilute  fnr  him  iln'  u^iii'Hi 
working  in  its  own  interest.  When  hy  tlie  -ii|.|.iv^-i,,ii  ..i'  ih" 
first  two  classes  of  comi'etitiim  (p.  :!(1"))  jiri\:ii.'  iii.iui.;"-h  '  a- 
been  attained,  the  socinlitit  proposes  tn  su[i|iri— -  ili.'  -.■!  ,.ri.|  r«i> 
classes  also.     Instead  of  peT|X'tuiitin^  the  atiia;:<inistii   li<'lu>'>'ii 
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vested  interests  and  public  interests,  and  then  attempting  to 
restrain  and  check  it  by  a  complex  regulating  mechanism  he 
proposes  to  abolish  the  antagonism,  and  thus  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  restraint.  Instead  of  a  system  whereby  the  people 
sell  their  labor  to  a  capitalist  and  then  buy  back  the  product  of 
that  labor  from  the  capitalist,  leaving  at  each  transaction  a 
margin  of  profit  in  his  hands,  the  socialist  proposes  that  the 
nation  shall  labor  for  itself,  and  buy  from  itself,  all  profit 
accruing  to  the  nation.  Thus  the  antagonism  between  buyer 
and  seller,  between  laborer  and  employer  of  labor,  is  abolished, 
for  the  nation  is  both  buyer  and  seller,  both  laborer  and  em- 
ployer of  labor.  Through  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
the  nation  becomes  its  own  capitalist.  In  effect,  the  advantage 
claimed  for  this  system  is  its  improvement  in  the  economy  of 
consumption.  By  its  abolition  of  the  competitive  system  it 
abolishes  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  which  characterizes 
that  system.  Inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  merely 
inequality  in  the  opportunity  possessed  by  individuals  of  availing 
themselves  of  their  own  labor.  The  rich  man  has  an  advantage 
over  the  poor  man  simply  because  the  first  can  avail  himself 
of  more  labor  than  he  performs,  the  second  of  less  labor  than 
he  performs,  provided  we  measure  lalior  by  it.s  cost.  In  pur- 
chasing commodities  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  labor  involved  in 
their  production.  He  who  can  purchase  commodities  of  the 
highest  labor  cost  therefore,  can  avail  himself  of  the  most  labor. 
Capitalists  do  not  employ  laborers  merely  to  satisfy  a  whim  — ■ 
they  employ  them  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  a  portion 
of  their  labor  —  as  large  a  portion  as  possible.  To  this  portion 
Marx  has  given  the  name  "  surplus  laljor ; "  it  appears  in  the 
profit  of  the  capitalist.  Now,  as  equality  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  promotes  utility,  equality  should  be  sought,  and  the 
socialist  claims  that  the  shortest  way  to  achieve  it  is  to  abolish 
profit  and  to  make,  on  the  average,  each  individual  able  to 
avail  himself  of  his  own  labor  and  no  more;  or,  rather,  as 
children  and  other  helpless  persons,  for  obvious  reasons,  either 
cannot  or  should  not  be  laborers,  to  make  each  normal  family 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  own  labor  and  no  more,  i.  e., 
to  make  them  self-sufficient.     This  is  the  object  of  socialism. 

Inequality  of  distribution  in  wealth  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
chief  defects  of  the  capitalistic  system ;  hence  any  device  which 
promises  to  remedy  it  is  worth  considering.  The  question  is  — 
Does  socialism,  in  diminishing  one  defect,  increase  others?     Its 
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opponents  claim  that  it  does,  and   in  this  countrj-  their  reai 
criticisms  are  practically  confined  to  throe.  1 

The  first  i»  that  socialism  would  lead  to  widespread  corrup- 
tion. Government  in  America  is  certainly  corrupt,  ajid  i1  cor- 
ruption is  confined  to  the  operations  of  the  government  this  is  a 
serious  eritieism.  General  corruption  would  not  only  aiuse 
general  demoralization  of  character,  hr*,  it  would  iiiijjair  the 
efficiency  of  production  everywhere.  It  it!,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  govi-rnini'nt 
is  due  to  the  influence  of  capitalism,  mie  tnin.''fer  of  the  de- 
based business  standards  of  morality  fostered  by  the  roin]H>ti(iTe 
system  into  politics  brings  politics  down  to  Hie  levi'l  uf  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  in  our  country,  politics  is  a  kind  of  biiNtm'ss  and 
is  pursued  for  profit.  The  contrnl  of  Icfrisliilivc  hurtii-n  and 
other  departiiirnt-  of  frnvcntmrnt  liy  un'ot  lmsincs,s  intfre-its  is 
notorious.  'I'his  is  the  source  ot  alt  the  grand  corruption  to  be 
found  in  the  government,  and  this  socialism  would  abolish  by 
the  destruction  of  capitalism.  As  to  petty  corniption,  that  is 
fully  as  prevalent  in  great  corporations  as  it  is  in  tlie  povcm- 
ment  service.  Rebates,  commissions,  rake-offs,  and  jobs  of  every 
description,  are  so  common  in  I»usiness  transactions  as  not  to 
cause  comment;  and  when  wc  consider  the  gifiantic  o])iT;iti"iis 
of  "frenzied  finance,"  speculation,  stock  wiitering,  ciirni'viiiLr. 
corporation -wrecking,  fnuidulcnt  hiuikrii|itcy,  embf^^nlom.  iM, 
and  every  form  of  stock -jobbery,  the  potty  stoalinp^  of  subonli- 
nate  government  officials  wliich  occasjonnliy  occur,  sink  info  in- 
Bignificance.  In  the  abolition  of  capitalism,  socialism  wmiM 
abolish  thousands  of  times  the  eorniption  it  wmiM  cau^. 
Professor  Parsons  of  Boston  University  states  tlic  case  with 
brevity  thus: 

"The  causes  and  conditions  of  eorniption  arc  mainly  (1),  iiri- 

vate  monopoly;  (3),  political  influence  in  appuiui nt,  ;iiiil    (■'•>: 

secrecy. 

"Private  ownership  of  public  utilities  Icnvcs  aU  lliri'i*  cniiscd 
in  full  bloom  and  feeds  their  root.s. 

"Public  ownership  eliminates  two  if  the  caii-^i";  —  I'riv.ite  inn. 
nopoly  and  secrec.y  —  and  if  established  under  iv.i-fiualilc  civil 
service  resulations  it  eliminates  the  other  fitu^i-  iil^n." 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  an  imparliii]  nb-i'rv.T  to  tnkf 
seriously  such  a  criticism  as  this  one  of  sociidi^m.  Il  i-^,  iiidcod, 
a  strong,  and  not  a  weak  feature  of  the  socialislii-  do. nine  llml 
is  here  criticized.     Public  monopoly  oflei's  a   remedy   fi>r  tlie 
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present  capitalietic  control  of  the  government  which  regulated 
private  monopoly  does  not  offer.  To  license  private  monopoliee 
while  leaving  them  the  incentive  and  the  power  to  corrupt  those 
who  are  omployod  by  the  people  to  supervise  their  operations  is 
to  invite  disaster.  The  simplest  common  sense  is  all  that  is 
requireH  to  dispose  of  this  first  ohjection  to  socialism. 

The  second  objection  is  that  control  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion by  the  nation  would  put  in  the  hands  of  the  party  in 
power  a  political  machine  so  strong  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  community.  Those  who  offer  this  objection 
have  in  mind  the  capitalistic  method  of  influencing  elections. 
They  can  only  mean  that  it  would  put  in  the  hands  of  a  machine 
the  power  of  defeating  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  opposi- 
tion of  parties,  when  it  is  real,  is  generally  an  opposition  be- 
tween classes  whose  interests  are  antagonistic.  The  abolition  of 
capitalism  would  abolish  any  marked  distinction  of  the  people 
into  antagonistic  classes,  and  it  is  the  claim  of  socialists  that, 
with  the  disappearance  of  class  antagonism,  party  antagonism 
will  disappear,  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  being  the  same. 
It  is  the  aim  of  socialism,  as  of  less  consistent  democracy,  to  do 
away  with  all  class  distinctions  save  those  established  by  nature 
herself.  In  the  absence  of  the  corruption  caused  by  capitalism 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  public  monopoly  could  result  in  the 
defeat  of  the  will  of  the  majority,  particularly  when  by  the 
abolition  of  classes  the  majority  would  be  practically  the  whole 
people. 

The  third  objection  ia  one  which  critics  of  socialism  are 
unanimous  in  urging.  The  claim  is  made  that  whatever  gain 
socialism  might  effect  in  the  efficiency  of  consumption  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  loss  in  efficiency  of  production  due  to 
the  abolition  of  the  class  whose  zeal  to  improve  the  art«  ia 
directly  due  to  their  self-interest.  In  a  state  which  is  its  own 
capitalist  the  incentive  to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  including  skilful  organization  and  management,  dis- 
cussed on  page  378,  will  bo  lacking.  It  is  justly  urged  that  if 
mankind  is  to  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness,  means  must  be 
discovered  of  producing  desiderata  at  a  less  cost  of  labor  than  at 
present,  for  it  is  doubtless  true  that  not  only  is  the  distribution 
of  wealth  at  the  present  day  bad,  but  the  amount  of  wealth  per 
capita  is,  and  alwaj's  has  been,  inadequate.  Hence,  if  socialism 
does,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  check  improvement  in  the  art  and 
organization  of  industry,  and  while  improving  the  distribution 
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of  wealth  diminislies  the  amount  per  capita  —  a  valid  objection 
hss  been  lodged  against  it. 

Many  facts  appear  to  bear  out  this  criticism  of  socialism.  In 
America  it  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  enterprises  carried 
on  by  govern nipnts  are  expensive.  It  appears  to  cost  the 
government  more  to  accomplish  any  given  amount  of  production 
than  it  does  priviite  parties.  Such  facts  lose  much  of  their 
force.  linwi'Vri',  wlii'ii  wi'  rvinl!  that  efticinncv  nf  prnrUiolion  is 
iuverscly  ji)..]iiirlioiial,  nnl  to  Mrm.-ij  cost,  lui^  to  laho,-  cast. 
The  confusion  of  these  two  things,  ao  common  in  our  day,  is  a 
heritage  from  the  obsolete  mercantile  system.  We  cannot  infer 
from  money  cost  to  labor  cost,  as  they  are  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  one  another.  The  incentive  of  the  capitalist  is  to  re- 
duce money  cost  —  labor  cost  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 
Hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  private  individual  derives  most 
of  his  advantage  over  the  government  from  the  cheaper  and 
more  oppressed  labor  that  he  employs.  The  government  has 
DO  incentive  to  oppress  its  employees,  since  it  seek?  no  profit 
from  their  surplus  labor.  Hence  the  money  cost  of  govern- 
mental production,  as  a  rule,  ranges  higher  than  that  carried  on 
by  private  capitalists,  hut  tlic  labor  cost  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily higher. 

The  vast  strides  in  mechanical  improvements  made  by  in- 
dustries in  private  hands  is  often  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  incentive  to  capitalists  to  improve  tlie  nri-. 
and  yet  what  art  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  the  last  senenitioii 
as  the  art  of  warfare  —  an  art  which  has  no  part  in  the  biisinc.-s 
of  private  individuals  and  which  has  liecn  developed  withnut 
the  incentive  of  the  capitalist  to  profit.  A  modern  ' 
is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  ingenious 
times,  and  it  has  been  developed  by  the  goi 
purposes. 

But  if  governmental  administration  is  ^i 
is  it  that  it  is  continually  encroaching  on 
enterprise,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  jiowerfi 
italism.  It  is  significant  that,  with  a  few  i 
the  case  of  municipal  governments,  the  ass 
emment  of  any  activity  is  always  permanent,  ll 
ground  it  gains,  and  no  one  proposes  tlie  re-sniistitiilion  of 
private  enterprise.  Does  any  one  suggest  plaein;:  or  replacing; 
the  schools,  the  public  buildings,  the  post-oftioe  serviie.  Hie  Ijtrht- 
house  service,  the  life-saving  service,  the  service  of  the  agricul- 
tural  department,  or  the  geodetic  survey,   in   piivnto   hands? 
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Tlipy  arc  no  more  public  scrviwe  thnn  the  administration  of  t!'C 
I'iiilruad'i.  tlio  tok'^raphx,  t\w.  iron  luincs,  or  the  flour  mills  of 
thn  country.  It  woultl  lie  poifwtly  posPible  for  the  government 
to  turn  tlicin  nwr  to  private  partlc!*.  Why,  if  thn  government 
U  !«i  lax,  if  tliis  not  done  or  at  least  proposed?  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  if  tlic  povernnient  once  assumed  control  of  the 
railroads,  the  coal  mincB.  the  stctil  works,  or  any  other  public 
utility,  that  there  would  he  any  national  demand  for  their  re- 
turn to  the  control  of  capitalists?  If  so,  it  would  be  a  com- 
jili'te  rovei-sal  of  all  foriiior  experiences.  No:  the  first  two 
forms  of  competition  when  once  abolished  are  abolished  por- 
nianontly,  and  the  i-amo  will  be  true  of  the  last  two.  In  this 
country  there  Jius  been  little  opjwrtnnity  to  compare  povern- 
nicntal  with  cajiitalisfie  ctticiency,  but  when  wc  examine  the 
experience  of  other  c<iuntrics  we  arc  cnnfinucd  in  the  view  that 
any  gn-af  activity  once  undertaken  by  the  povomnient  is  found 
BO  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  same  activity  in  private 
hands,  that  no  one  proposes  to  return.  To  this  statement  tlierc 
are  ri^lativcjy  few  exceptions.  In  .\cw  Zealand  tlie  sui'ccss  of 
puhJic  monopoly  lias  been  so  pronounced  that  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  its  bcHi'fits  is  proliably  all  tliat  would  be  required  to 
cause  tlie  United  States  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.^  What  is 
true  of  New  iicaland  is  true  cJscwliere.  In  Europe  practical 
socialism  is  advancing  rapidly,  and  even  in  our  own  backward 
country  the  advantage  of  public  over  private  enterprises  is 
generally  rccojniizcd  hy  <andid  observers.  Governor  Douglas, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  bis  inaugural  address,  remarks: 

"  Whatever  doubts  mn.v  exist  as  to  the  cxpedic^ney  of  State  or 
Federal  ownership  nf  iiuhlic  utilities,  tlic  operation  of  such  uiider- 
takinftu  has  now  pasnod  the  cxpcrimcTitai  Hta^.  It  bns  been 
demonstrated  hy  tin.-  osin-ricnre  of  tnwns  iind  cities  in  this  Com- 
monweolth,  Wh  with  n'pird  to  water  siipi>ly  and  public  lighting;, 
that  nnder  favorable  eoiiditions  and  pniper  mauaK*'n>ent  the  busi- 
ness of  pas,  electric  liKbtin^r.  mid  wiLter  iiiip|il>'  ean  be  eondiictivl 
by  municipid  eonioratious  with  profit  to  llic  inhabitants,  both  in 
price  and  service." 

"  It  is  not  disputed  that  as  a  rule,  private  eorporation.s  conduct 
their  business  mori'  ceoiiduiii-nlly  than  do  piililie  eorpor:tliona.  It 
is,  however,  ilisputi'il  tlmt  ibc  pulilie  usunll.v  obtains  ibo  licnefit 
of  this  economical  management.     In   most  cases,   therefore,   the 

lAn  expi'lli'iil  iliKcusNioii  luiil  iiaiipnriium  nf  Die  iiiilafitrini  iiyi^tnin  of 
Mew  Zralund  niii)  tlic  l.nilml  Slat<»t  in  thai  of  11.  H.  LuiJe  in  "  Uur  Fou 
•t  Hornet"     IIJ'JI^ 
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Sblidy  owned  and  operated  waterwoiki^  aewen^  gas  and  electric 
bting  plants  haTe  given  the  pnUic  cheeper  and  better  service 
than  have  the  privatdy  owned  concerns.'' 

What  is  true  of  water  works  and  gas  plants  and  means  of 
transportation,  is  equally  true  of  any  and  every  public  utility. 
The  principle  that  activities  carried  on  in  the  public  interest 
should  be  controlled  by  the  public  is  as  generally  sound  as  any 
other  political  principle,  and  it  is  the  only  justification  of 
democracy.  When  the  effects  of  national  policies  are  estimated 
in  units  of  happiness,  instead  of  units  of  money,  confusion  on 
this  subject  will  largely  disappear. 

Nor  are  public  utilities  limited  to  those  enterprises  to  which 
the  public,  through  its  government,  grants  a  charter  or  fran- 
chise. In  a  primitive  condition  of  society,  when  each  fam- 
ily produced  what  it  consumed  and  consumed  what  it  pro- 
duced, public  utilities  ^id  not  exist.  But  as  soon  as  the  division 
of  labor,  and  with  it  the  system  of  exchange  arose,  public  utilities 
came  into  being,  since  the  mode  of  operation  of  prodiaors  no 
longer  concerned  themselves  alone.  In  early  times  eacli  family 
was  a  self-sufficing  unit,  and  was  independent  of  other  unit:^. 
To-day  each  family  should  be  a  self-siiffieing  unit,  but  it  slioiild 
not  be,  and  cannot  be,  independent  of  others.  It  cannot  pro- 
duce exactly  what  it  consumes,  but  it  can,  and  should,  produce 
the  equivalent  of  what  it  consumes,  and  by  the  modern  system 
of  industry  it  can  make  a  given  amount  of  labor  ind(»finitely 
more  effective  than  under  the  old  svsteni  of  self-sutlieiencv. 
This  gain  in  efficiency,  however,  eonverts  all  industries  into 
public  utilities,  since  each  family  is  no  longer  dependent  for  its 
desiderata  upon  its  own  activities,  but  is  dependent  u])on  otliors. 
If  the  public  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  luippi- 
ness  only  by  sufferance  of  those  j)rivate  persons  or  corporations 
who  produce  the  de^siderata  which  the  puhh'e  onnsunies.  th»'iK 
indeed,  an  oligarchy  of  industrv^  exists,  more  unjust  Ouin  tb«' 
military  oligareliies  of  ancient  times.  To  claiui,  as  smu.^ 
WTiters  do,  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  contml  only  \hn<r 
industries  which  operate  under  a  franchise  is  to  found  ])nl>lii' 
conduct  upon  a  purely  arbitrary  distinction.  Vuhlir  ufHitir^ 
are  those  u^hose  operation  affects  the  interests  (tf  ihr  jnihlir  and  ii 
is  on  this  account,  and  on  this  account  alone,  ihat  the  pul^lic  wvo 
entitled  to  control  them.  If  democracy  requires  tliat  ( onducf  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  society  shall  be  controlled  by  sncictv 
(p.  357),  then  the  public  control  of  public  utilities  is  the  only 
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course  of  conduct  consistent  with  democracy.  Capitalism,  indeed, 
is  but  the  form  of  oligarchy  which  the  application  of  the  scientific 
method  to  production  alone,  happens  to  generate.  Though  in 
form  it  may  be  democratic,  in  substance  it  is  as  far  removed 
from  democracy  as  the  true  monarchies  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

Assuming  that  the  third  objection  to  public  monopoly  is 
valid  —  it  is  no  less  valid  as  an  objection  to  publicly  controlled 
private  monopoly.  If  socialism  withdraws  the  existing  incen- 
tive to  improve  the  arts  without  supplying  any  other,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  pseudo-socialism,  which  has  all  the  disadvantages 
of  socialism,  and  most  of  those  of  competition,  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  socialism  in  promoting  efHcicncy  of  consumption, 
nor  that  of  competition  in  promoting  efficiency  of  production. 
He  who  would  condemn  genuine  socialism  on  these  grounds 
must  doubly  condenm  the  pseud o-socialiara  which  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  America  are  now  proposing  as  a  substitute 
therefor. 

Besides  those  we  have  considered,  there  are  five  popular  criti- 
cisms of  socialism  which  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  of  its 
tenets. 

First.  There  is  a  very  common  confusion  of  socialism 
with  anarchism.  This  implies  gross  ignorance  since  the  two 
sciiools  are  antithetical,  the  first  advocating  more  government, 
the  second  less.  Anarchism  is  simply  consistent  taissez  faire 
doctrine,  and  is  the  purest  individualism,  whereas  socialism  is 
anti-individualistic.  A  point  of  resemblance  between  these  op- 
posite schools  may,  nevertheless,  be  detected.  Anarchism  would 
abolish  law,  because  it  inti^rferes  with  "  individual  liberty  "  so- 
called.  Socialism  proposes  to  abolish  it  by  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  for  it.  It  is  the  claim  of  socialists  that  by  abolishing 
the  division  of  society  into  antagonistic  classes,  and  raising  the 
whole  population  to  a  standard  of  living  and  morals  such  that 
all  will  have  a  stake  in  the  order  and  well-being  of  society,  that 
crime  will  dwindle  and  tend  to  disappear,  that  courts,  prisons, 
and  police,  will  become  superfluous,  and  that  the  conscience  of 
the  community  will  take  the  place  of  law.  This  expectation  is 
not  without  foundation,  since  it  is  from  the  desire  for  profit, 
the  antagonism  of  classes,  and  the  ignorance  and  poverty  which 
are  the  universal  concomitants  of  capitalism,  that  most  of  the 
crimes  of  the  community  arise. 

Second.  There  is  frequent  confusion  of  socialism  with  com- 
munism. The  latter  embodies  the  doctrine  of  community  of 
goods  —  the  principle  of  dividing  the  wealth  of  a  community  so 
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that  each  memb'.T  hjis  tlic  simip  share.  Although  sncinlipm.  hy 
its  tendency  to  ri]ii;ilJ/.f  lln'  di^lrilnilii'ii  of  wi'^dtli.  tcmN  to  «c-  I 
complit^li  a  rrsiill  ri-.-,-iiJjliiiL'  (Imt  '<(  i  iiniMuiui-iii.  h  inipows  ! 
upon  DO  one  any  obligation  not  already  imposed,  to  divide  hU 
wealth  with  other  membere  of  the  conunnnity.  Within  such 
limits  as  are  preecribed  by  the  principle  of  seif-sufllicieDcy  — 
that  each  setf-sufficisg  unit  may  consnme  the  equivalent  of 
what  it  prodnces  —  aocialiBm  permits  of  the  accumnlation  of 
wealth  to  any  extent  whatever.  It  involvee  no  principle  of 
"  dividing  up "  irreepective  of  the  industry  or  indolence,  the 
capacity  or  incapacity,  of  individuals. 

Were  it  indeed  true  that  socialism  put  a  premium  upon  in- 
dolence, and  forced  the  industrious  to  support  the  idle,  it  would 
show  that  socialism  had  a  distinct  resemblance  to  capitalism, 
but  it  is  not  true,  though  perhaps  the  mistake  is  a  natural  one, 
since  some  socialists  have  advocated  a  policy  which  would 
result  in  such  a  condition.  I  refer  to  those  who  claim  that 
justice  requires  a  distributioo  of  wealth  according  to  tlie  need  for 
it.  Wore  this  a  practical  policy  it  would  be  n  just  one;  luit 
with  human  beings  as  they  are  it  is  iiioporiitivc.  since  to  di- 
burse  desiderata  according  as  persons  need  or  do  not  ncwl 
them  wonld  put  a  premium  upon  the  cultivation  of  needs,  or  <il' 
requirements  which  would  \w  acci'pted  as  neods.  Iluni'c  ihosr 
who  most  dissipated  their  n'sources  would  receive  llic  iiiost 
from  society.  Such  a  policy  would  develop  more  n'tjiiirenient' 
than  could  be  supplied,  and  soon  prove  suicidol.  In  other  word'', 
a  policy  of  distribution  according  to  needs  is,  like  coni|ieliii<in. 
a  maleficently  accclerative  policy,  and  is  not  iidapfed  1o  iis 
end.  During  the  last  century  it  was  enibodieii  in  the  poor  l;i«s 
of  England  and  stimulated  pauperism  so  fust  that  it  had  (o  ("■ 
abandoned.  The  policy  is  only  practical  when  ivstriited  t^i 
persons  who  are  incapacitated.  It  has  no  vi'hilion  to  sncialisid. 
Third.  There  is  a  very  widespread  Tiiisiippre)iensinu  tltnt 
socialism  would  diminish  the  liberty  of  imlividiiais.  and  I'oim' 
everj'one  to  adopt  a  ent-and-dried  mode  of  lite,  haviiijr  no  rel:i- 
tion  to  their  tastes  and  aspirations.  Tliis  notion  arise-^  (mm 
the  assumption  that  socialism  in  prodiiilion  imjdie-  soeiiilism  in 
consumption.  Xo  sneh  implication  is  jii^titii'd.  Indeed,  urn' 
of  the  objects  of  socialism  is  to  increase  the  real  lilieitv  of  tin- 
individual  by  abolishing  as  far  as  possible  that  (ndividn;ili-ni 
in  production  which  is  so  notoriously  inetlieient :  tli<'reliv  free- 
ing bis  life  sufficiently  from  the  necessity  of  hihor  fo  enable  him 
to  increase  the   duration   of  consumption,     yoeialisui   in  con- 
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sumption  would  be  as  Jnefiicieiit  as  individualism  in  production, 
and  neither  policy  is  consistent  with  economy  in  the  generation 
of  happinegg. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  socialism  ia  destruc- 
tive of  the  family  and  is  opposed  to  the  institution  of  marriage. 
It  is  obvious  that  public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production, 
which  in  all  that  socialism  involves,  can  have  no  relation  to  such 
a  matter  as  this.  Socialism  includes  no  peculiar  views  on  mar- 
riage, though  doubtless  some  socialists  may  hold  such  views ;  but 
if  BO,  it  is  a  mere  coincidence,  just  as  some  socialists  may  be 
bow-legged  or  cross-eyed.  Capitalism,  indeed,  is  much  more 
destructive  of  the  family  than  socialism.  Child-labor  would 
not  be  tolerated  under  the  latter  system,  and  the  employment 
of  women  would  be  much  restricted,  whereas  under  capitalism, 
unrestrained  by  the  state,  women  and  children  are  drafted  into 
the  ranks  of  labor  and  made  to  grind  out  their  lives  in  toil  that 
commerce  may  flouriMh  and  profits  increase.  It  was  this  evil 
that  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  Factorj'  Acts  —  those 
earlie-at  offspring  of  socialism. 

Fifth.  Another  popular  idea  associates  socialism  with 
atheism  and  the  destruction  of  religion.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  such  connectioQ.  To  place  public  utilities  in  flic  control  of 
the  public  would  no  more  tend  to  promote  irreligion  than  to 
place  the  Post  Otlice  in  the  control  of  private  parties  would 
tend  to  promote  religion. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  examine  seriatum  the  effects 
upon  the  elements  of  happiness  of  the  social  mechanisms  em- 
bodied either  in  artificial  competition,  pseudo-socialism  or 
socialism.  All  these  are  attempts  to  improve  upon  competition, 
and  are  directed  primarily  to  remedying  its  most  conspicuous 
defect — ine(]uali(y  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  firi*t 
two,  even  if  adapted  to  their  end  —  which  they  are  not  —  would 
ignore  seven  of  the  eight  elements  of  happiness.  All  we  can 
say  of  them  is  that,  as  improvements  upon  the  present  system, 
they  are  the  first  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  minds 
trained  in  the  dogmas  of  the  prevailing  school  and  yet  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  inadequacy  of  those  dogmas  to  deal  with 
modem  problems.  They  are  feeble  compromises  between 
anarchism  and  socialism  and  not  consistent  with  themselves. 
As  intermediate  stages  in  progress  toward  a  scientific  system  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  to  make  them  as  short  as  possible. 
These  intermediate  stages  always  occur  in  the  transition  from 
dogma  to  common  sense;  hence'  the  present  trend  of  politics  is 
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quite  nonnal,  as  the  history  of  the  inductive  sciences  amply 
illustrates. 

As  to  socialism,  though  it  is  founded  upon  a  sound  principle 
—  the  same  principle,  indeed,  upon  which  democracy  itself  is 
foundcfl  —  it  has  not,  at  present,  sufficient  definiteness  to  permit 
of  a  systematic  test  by  means  of  the  elements  of  happiness.  It 
is  a  groping  effort  after  a  better  state,  and  necessarily  g^opinL^ 
since  it  does  not  start  out  witli  a  definite  recognition  of  what  it 
is  supposed  to  accomplish.  Hence  it  ignores  almost  as  many 
of  the  elements  of  happiness  as  artificial  com]>etiiion  an<] 
pseudo-socialism.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  upon  its  foundation  principle  that  those  things  which 
affect  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people  sIiouM  he  controllcfl 
by  the  whole  people,  I  shall  attempt  to  build  a  mechanism 
adapted  to  the  end  of  utility.  In  this  attempt  1  shall  con- 
struct not  an  indefinite,  but  a  definite,  systcni,  capal)lc  as  far  as 
any  system  built  on  paper  can  be,  of  test  hy  the  criteria  laid 
down  in  Chapter  8.  I  do  nni  claim  thai  tlu^  system  to  he  ex- 
pounded in  the  chaj)ter  following  is  the  onh/  common  sense  svs- 
tem :  I  claim  that  it  is  a  common  sense  system:  to  l)e  ])r()m]U]v 
ignored  and  discarded  if  a  better  one  may  he  j)ropose(l. 


CHAPTBE  XIII 

PANTOCRACT 
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In  discussing  the  third  objection  to  socialism  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  we  have  discovered  a  valid  criticism  of  all 
systems  which  liave  thus  far  been  proposed  for  the  guidance  of 
society.  To  cure  poverty  and  to  make  the  average  individual 
self -sup  porting  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  necessarj', 
but  not  a  sufficient,  condition.  A  greater  rate  of  consumption 
per  capita  is  essential  and  the  only  means  of  attaining  it  is  to 
make  greater  the  rote  of  production  per  capita.  We  shall  point 
out  later  that  the  population  of  a  community  is  entirely  beyond 
human  control  when  the  consumptive  rate  is  of  low  value,  and 
hence  cannot  he  brought  to  beneficent  equilibrium.  The  first 
essential  then  of  an  economic  system  is  to  siniultancou^ily  raise 
the  efficiency  of  production  and  of  consumption.  Capitalism, 
whether  competitive  or  monopolistic,  admits  of  no  means  of  ac- 
complishing such  a  result.  Socialism  does.  I  propose,  then, 
to  undertake  the  exposition  of  a  modification  of  socialism 
which  will  presumably  combine  all  the  advantages  of  public 
monopoly  with  the  single  advantage  of  competition,  at  the 
same  time  augmenting  that  single  advantage  in  a  degree  im- 
possible under  competition.  To  understand  the  relation  of  thip 
proposed  system  to  that  at  present  in  operation  a  slight  analysis 
of  profit  will  be  necessary. 

Profit  under  the  present  system  accomplishes  two  and  only 
two  useful  objects.  (1)  It  induces  men  to  undertake  the  pro- 
duction of  desiderata:  (3)  It  induces  them  to  undertake  to 
improve  the  means  of  production.  Economists  claim  no  other 
eleBient  of  utility  in  profit.  Aside  from  these  two  objects  the 
incentive  furnished  by  profit,  or  the  hope  of  profit,  is  not  an 
incentive  to  useful  acts,  but  to  harmful  ones,  TTnder  the 
wage  system  the  recompense  of  the  laborer  for  his  tabor  is  his 
wages  —  of  the  capitalist  for  his  capital  is  his  profit.  The 
capitalist  will  not  permit  his  capital  to  he  utilized  in,  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  without  the  promise  of  profit  —  hence, 
under  the  present  system  of  private  capital,  profit  is  essential, 
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since  without  it  capitalists  would  not  engage,  or  permit  their 
capital  to  engage,  in  production  at  all,  since  they  wonld  have 
no  motive  to  do  so.  This  first  object  of  profit,  socialism  ac- 
complishes without  the  necessity  of  profit  by  making  produc- 
tion a  regular  and  customary  function  of  government.  Undor 
socialism  all  kinds  of  industries  would  be  undertaken  as  regular 
departments  of  government,  and  would  be  carried  on  just  as  the 
military'  or  naval  establishments,  the  geological  survey,  or  the 
post-office  department  are  carried  on,  without  the  necessity  of, 
or  incentive  to,  profit.  Hence  socialism,  as  it  is,  would  accom- 
plish the  first  object  of  profit. 

As  to  the  second  object  of  profit,  all  systems  proposed  or 
practised  are  hut  lame  substitutes  for  a  systematic  applicatiou 
of  common  s(»nse.  We  have  cited  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  popular  opinion  which  holds  socialism  inferior  to  com- 
petition in  the  attainment  of  this  end  is,  in  considerable  measure, 
a  delusion,  hut  whether  this  he  so  or  not,  nothing  can  be  done 
with  competition  to  im])r()ve  it  in  this  respect,  sinc(»  its  supreme 
virtue  becomes  manifest  only  wlien  **  let  alone"  Social  ism,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  such  limitation,  an<l  a<lmits  of  any  im- 
provements which  connnon  sense  may  suL'^xest.  Its  doctrines, 
therefore,  afford  a  foundation  for  an  applied  technoloijy  of 
happiness. 

The  first  (piestion  before  us  is,  liow  may  the  ethciency  of  ])ro- 
duction  be  increased  simultaneniisly  with  an  increase  in  tlio 
eilieiency  of  cf)nsuinption  ?  1'lie  profit  of  the  capitalist  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Inis.'irz  fairo  tlieorisis  to  he  a  means  of  inducing 
him  to  accomplish  tlie  first  half  of  this  service*  for  society,  but 
we  have  seen  how  ill  he  accomplishes  it.  Nevertheless,  is  it  not 
|)ossihle  to  obtain  from  the  capitalistic  system  «me  valuable  sug- 
gestion—  to  extract  from  it  one  f(»ature — which,  when  ap- 
j)lied  to  socialism,  remedies  its  worst  def«M-t.  and  at  the  sanio 
time  l(»aves  capitalism  without  a  single  ])oint  oT  -npcrioritv. 
real  or  imairinarv?  Could  societv  contrive  a  Tiictho«l  «»t'  -jinnl- 
taneously  stimulating  in  a  high  degree  the  ctl'n  icucy  of  hotli 
production  and  consumption  it  would  certainly  Im-  worth  paying 
for — it  would  he  worth  much  sacrifice — indeed,  if  jMucrty  i> 
to  be  permanently  cured,  and  the  total  activities  nt*  s^k  i.  iv  p!a«ed 
upon  a  self-supj>orting  basis,  some  method  nt  athifvin::  thi-^ 
result  must  be  devised.  It  is  not  only  desirable  -  it  i-  c-^.-nliid. 
Tf  the  stimulus  of  profit  under  the  capitalistic  sy-«teni  fails,  as 
it  certainlv  do(»s,  whv  can  we  not  adapt  th(^  same  -timulus  to 
the  socialistic  svstem  so  as  to  succ^eed  ?     Whv  can  w.-  n<«i  harn*--; 
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the  power  of  individual  self-interest  to  the  mechaDism  of  public 
monopoly  so  as  to  drive  it  with  all  the  speed  of  which  that  power 
ic  capahle  toward  the  goal  of  all  human  endeavor  —  liappiuess? 
Xow,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  precisely  this  thing  can  be 
done  —  that  society,  through  organization,  can  bo  converted  into 
a  grrnt  happiness-producing  mechanism,  and  that  self -interest 
can  be  utilized  to  drive  it.  Thus  we  shall  not  have  to  essay  tlio 
hopeless  task  of  destroying  egotism  in  men,  but  simply  by  divert- 
ing its  channel  from  competition  to  co-operation  convert  it  into 
a  mighty  power  for  the  good  —  instead  of  the  harm  —  of  man- 
kind. To  destroy  human  egotism  is  impossible.  Therefore  let 
us  direct  it  so  as  to  make  it  ser\-e  the  ends  of  society  instead 
of  subverting  them.  To  the  construction  of  such  a  happiness 
engine  I  propose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  work.  With 
the  material  at  present  available  it  wilt,  of  necessity,  be  very  im- 
perfect—  a  rude  and  clumsy  affair  with  many  of  tlie  details 
lacking  —  to  be  compared  with  the  early  efforts  of  Xewcnmen 
or  Watt  to  con.struct  a  steam  engine.  But  ])erliaps  in  the  future 
from  this  crude  beginning  a  structure  may  be  ilevelo|)ed  which 
will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  original  that  a  modern  marine 
engine  bears  to  Newcomen's  atmospheric  engine  of  17(1.").  Pos- 
sibly such  a  hope  is  delusive  and  such  a  comparison  presump- 
tuous. But  this  much  is  certain  —  tn  produce  the  niiiximum 
output  of  happiness  society  must  be  organized  into  a  happiness- 
producing  mechanism  —  and  to  drive  it  no  loss  powerful  an 
agent  will  be  reriuired  than  the  one  permanent  force  inherent 
in  human  nature  —  self-interest. 

That  such  a  mechanism  is  constructible  may  be  inferred  from 
two  propositons  whose  soundness  has  Iieen  establislied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  second  factor  of  happiness:  (1)  The  rale  of 
production  per  capita  can  he  increased — therefore  the  rate  of 
consumption  per  cajnia  can  he  increased.  (2)  The  time,  re- 
quired for  a  given  a-moimt  of  production  can  be  decreased  — 
therefore  the  time  occupied  in  consumption  ittn  be  increased. 
With  these  two  inferences  assuring  the  soundness  of  our  theory, 
and  with  the  analysis  of  the  factors  of  happiness  into  their 
elements  as  our  guide  to  its  application,  we  may  proceed  to  our 
task  with  confidence  that  we  are  on  solid  ground.  At  least  we 
know  definitely  what  we  desire  to  accomplish,  and  that  It  is 
theoretically  accomplisliable.  The  only  question  which  I'omains 
is:  Have  we  the  ingenuity  to  devise  a  mechanism,  however  crude, 
for  its  accomplishment?  y\  similar  situation  confronted  those 
who  first  undertook  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine,  and 
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we  shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  their  example.  At  ifais  point  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  show  how  the  medianism  proposed  may 
be  substituted  for  the  one  at  present  in  operation,  deeming  it 
best  to  postpone  the  diBcnssion  of  that  matter  to  tiie  following 
chapter. 

The  mechanism  I  propose  has  eight  different  features,  and 
may  conveniently  be  expounded  in  eight  sections,  concerned 
with  the  following  topics: 

( 1 )  Public  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Betention 
of  the  wa*re  system  and  abolition  of  profit. 

(2)  Organization  of  a  system  of  distribution,  whereby  supply 
of,  and  demand  for,  products  may  be  adjusted. 

(3 )  Organization  of  a  national  labor  exchange,  whereby  supply 
of,  and  demand  for,  labor  may  be  adjusted. 

(4)  Organization  of  an  inspection  system,  whereby  the  quality 
of  products  may  be  maintained  at  a  definite  standard. 

(5)  Application  of  labor  to  production. 

(6)  Organization  of  invention. 

(7)  Old  age  insurance. 

(8)  Reform  of  education. 

The  system  to  be  elucidated  under  these  eight  hcad)ng>  I 
shall  call  pantocmq/  (Or.  way  =  all :  KpaTcw  =  to  rulo),  l^ccauH' 
it  involves  the  control  of  human  activities  in  the  interest  of  nil. 

Section  (1)  The  foundation  of  paiitoeraev  is  siinpJv  the 
socialism  of  Marx  and  his  co-workers.  All  industries  capable 
of  being  converted  into  monopolies  are  so  converted,  and  title 
to  the  means  of  production  apj)ertaining  thereto  vested  in  the 
government  —  that  is,  in  the  ])eople  —  the  ^^ov(M-nnient  Immiii: 
merely  their  instrument;  local  industries,  of  course,  to  ho 
owned  by  local  governments,  national  industries  In*  the  national 
government.  Capitalists  in  control  of  those  industries  capnl»le 
of  being  converted  into  monopolies  (and  tliev  include  ])raetiea]lv 
all  important  industries)  are  dispensed  witli.  Ilie  nation  aeiinir 
as  its  own  capitalist.  With  this  change,  profit  is  al)r>lis])0(l.  and 
can  be  converted  entirely  into  wages,  the  waL^c  svstriu  Ihm'hl' 
retained.  The  system  of  socialism  is  so  well  known  as  to  re- 
quire no  discussion  here.  Tt  has  been  tried  and  n<^f  fomul 
wantin;j.  The  Post  Oflfice  department  is  an  example  of  it-  ap- 
plication to  a  national  industry  formerly  in  tlie  liands  «)f  juivate 
parties.  Indeed  every  department  of  government  is  an  e\ain]i1e 
of  applied  socialism.  Even  the  army  and  navv  miulit  he  pjaeed 
in  private  hands,  and  trusted  to  private  henevohMue,  and  were 
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the  laissez  faire  economists  consiateiit,  thoy  would  advocate  such 
a  policy.     Socialism  began  with  democratic  government. 

Section  (2)  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter  tliat  real 
liberty  increases  as  liberty  to  consume  increases.  But  real  lib- 
erty is  proportional  to  opportunity  for  happiness,  and  as  hap- 
piness will,  in  genera!,  be  proportional  to  the  opfjortunity  for  it, 
an  economic  system  should  stimulate  the  liberty  to  consume  as 
much  as  possible.  Now  the  demand,  or  what  economists  call 
the  effective  demand  is  proportional  to  real,  not  to  li-gal,  liberty. 
The  man  who  gets  $5.00  a  week  wage  may  have  as  much  legal 
liberty  as  he  who  gets  $.^0.00,  but  he  has  not,  in  general,  as 
much  real  liberty,  and  his  effective  demand  is  lees.  Demand, 
however,  can  lead  to  consumption  only  if  it  is  supplied.  Pro- 
duction is  necessary  to  consumption,  and  in  a  common  sense 
system  it  is  essential  tliat  the  demand  for,  and  supply  of, 
desiderata  be  adjusted  to  one  another.  We  have  seen  how  com- 
petition accomplishes  this  —  or  rather  fails  to  accomplish  it  — 
resulting  in  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  labor,  reduplication  of 
plants,  failures,  enforced  idleness,  and  crises,  witli  their  at- 
tendant ills.  Private  monopoly  does  better.  A  monopoly  like 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  main  distributing  agencies  scat- 
tered throughout  the  territory  it  supplies;  each  of  these  has 
branch  agencies  and  tliere  is  an  organized  system  of  distribution. 
Beports  of  the  demand  from  these  various  agencies  are  re- 
ceived regularly  by  persons  whose  function  it  is  to  regulate  the 
supply  by  the  demand.  If  the  demand  slackens,  the  supply  is 
made  to  slacken ;  if  the  demand  accelerates,  the  supply  is  ac- 
celerated. Thus  production  is  adapted  to  consumption,  there  is 
no  overproduction,  and  one  result  of  competitive  chaos  i^  elimi- 
nated. Private  monopoly  has  no  tendency  to  equality  of  dis- 
tribution in  demand,  whereby  the  demand  would  become  n  real 
index  of  happiness  output,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  accomplishes 
an  excellent  result  —  it  adjusts  supply  to  demand,  and  this 
feature  of  private  monopoly  should  be  adopted  by  public 
monopoly. 

The  output  of  every  industry  should  be  controlled  by  an 
organized  department  called  the  Department  of  Output  Regular 
Hon.  This  department  shouhl  be  in  communication  with  a 
national  system  of  wnrchoiises  or  dii^tribufing  agencies.  Us  sole 
function  should  be  to  keep  records  of  the  stock  on  hand  of  all 
commodities  in  all  distributing  agi-ncics,  and  the  rate  nt  which 
they  are  being  distributed  in  supplying  the  demand.  Through 
the  knowledge  thus  recorded  it  aliould  regulate  the  rate  of  pro- 
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duction  in  each  indtistry,  keeping  it  in  conBtant  adjustment  to 
consumption.  Each  month,  or  quarter,  it  should  call  for  a 
definite  output  from  the  plants  of  the  nation,  and  just  that  out- 
put, and  no  more,  should  be  supplied.  Obviously,  a  stock  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  demand  for  several  months  in  advance  should 
always  be  kept  on  hand  —  a  policy  pursued  by  every  prudent 
storekeeper,  and  essential  to  the  prompt  filling  of  orders.  In 
the  case  of  necessities  this  reserve  stock  should  be  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  other  commodities,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  perishable  commodities,  for  which  an  adapted  system  of  dis- 
tribution  should  be  provided. 

A  single  Distributing  Department  should  be  organized  whose 
function  should  be  to  distribute  the  output  of  the  plants  of  tlie 
country  to  the  various  distributing  stations.  Sucli  an  organ- 
ized department  would  save  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labor 
and  duplication  of  effort.  It  should  be  operated  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  commodity  producing  indiistrv  (See  section  5) 
and  possess  a  completely  independent  organization.  Both  the 
department  of  output  regulation  and  tliat  of  distri]>ution  should, 
of  course,  be  divided  into  subordinate  divisions,  eorrospondinii 
to  the  various  departments  into  which  the  industries  of  the 
country  are  divided;  and  the  organization  sliould  be  sucli  that 
delays  and  interruptions  are  reduced  to  a  niininuini.  An  or- 
ganized system  of  regulation,  such  as  descril)cd,  cnuld  ivLnilat'* 
the  supply  of  practically  all  commodities  to  the  doniand  for 
them,  just  as  the  Post  Ofllce  department  re^nlates  tlie  supjily 
of  stamps,  postal  cards,  stamped  envelopes,  newspaper  wrap] mm-. 
etc.,  to  the  demand  for  them,  in  all  the  sixty-odd  thousand  pnstcil 
distributing  stations  throughout  the  United  States. 

Section  (3)  So  long  as  men  are  not  at  liberty  to  perpetu- 
ally consume  —  so  long  as  they  must  produce  —  it  is  desir- 
able that  thev  should  ho  at  liberty,  as  far  as  iiossiMt*,  to  oniiairc 
in  that  kind  of  production  wiiich  suits  b(»st  their  ta.-tos.  Not 
only  is  the  labor  cost  of  desiderata  less  when  the  laborer's  tasti^s 
are  consulted  in  assigning  him  his  task,  but  be  will  turn  out 
better  products,  and  at  a  greater  speed,  for  a  man  will  ir*'n- 
erally  succeed  best  in  the  kind  of  work  he  likes  the  bi^-t.  ITeuco 
the  greatest  liberty  in  choosing  or  chanL^iriiX  tlnMr  employment 
should  be  accorded  all  laborers.  To  facilitaie  this  a  Xfifionol 
Labor  Exchange  should  he  organized.  Eneli  department  of 
government  should  make  periodic  —  say  monthly  —  report-  t" 
the  labor  exchange  of  existing  vacancies,  if  any,  spc^ifyiiii: 
wages,  prevailing  hours  of  labor,  charaetcu-  o\  work,   lor.Mtii''* 
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etc.  These  reports,  converted  into  properly  classified  lists, 
should  he  published  monthly  by  the  labor  exchange  and  distrib- 
uted, BO  that  every  one  in  the  country  could  have  easy  access 
to  them  without  leaving  his  own  town,  Evory  post  office, 
library,  etc.,  should  receive  copies.  Every  person  qualified, 
whether  employed  or  not,  should  be  entitled  to  apply  for  the 
positions  thus  vacant.  Besides  this  there  should  be  published 
and  distributed  less  frequent  reports  setting  forth  all  positions 
in  all  departments,  whether  vacant  or  not,  so  tliat  persons  could 
apply  for  positions  not  vacant  with  the  object  of  anticipating 
future  vacancies.  Applications  for  any  or  all  these  positions 
should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  labor  e.xchange,  and  the  same 
man  should  be  permitted  to  apply  for  as  many  positions  as  he 
chose,  so  that  he  would  have  a  wide  latitude  of  choice  and  a 
better  chance  of  changing  his  occupation  if  that  in  which  he 
was  engaged  failed  to  suit  him.  All  applications  should  bo 
filed  in  one  department,  organised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  adaptation  of  producers  to  their  work.  In  those 
industrial  departments  in  which  the  supply  of,  exceeded  the 
demand  for,  labor  these  applications  would  constitute  a  waiting 
list  from  which  should  be  selected  those  to  fill  the  vacancies 
caused  by  death,  retirement,  or  exchange  in,  or  expansion  of, 
the  operating  force.  It  should  be  required  of  every  candidate 
for  a  particular  position  that  he  show  himself  by  examina- 
tion,  previous  training,  or  othcm'ise,  well  fitted  to  fill  it.  To 
each  of  his  various  applications  for  employment  each  candi- 
date should  be  required  to  aflix  one.  and  only  one  number,  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4),  etc.,  called  a  preference  number,  indicating 
whether  the  position  was  his  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  etc., 
choice  among  those  for  which  he  applied,  and  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  amend  these  numbers  at  any  time  he  pleased.  Of 
course,  no  candidate  could  apply  for  a  position  which  he  did  not 
prefer  to  the  one  held  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  application, 
or  amendment  thereof.  Of  several  candidates  shown  to  be 
fitted  for  any  position  that  one  should  be  selected  whose  prefer- 
ence number  was  the  lowest  If  several  were  equally  low,  the 
selection  between  tJiom  should  be  by  lot,  precedence  of  filing, 
or  by  some  other  method  shown  by  experience  to  he  better  than 
these.  In  those  industrial  departments  in  which  the  demand 
for,  exceeded  the  supply  of,  labor  there  would  be  no  waiting 
list,  or  only  for  certain  positions.  The  mode  of  filling  these 
vacancies  will  be  considered  umler  section  (5). 
Under  competition  there  is  no  more  provision  for  adjusting 
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the  supply  of^  to  the  demand  for,  labor  than  in  the  case  of 
commodities.     Everything  is  left  to  chance.    A  man  must  do 
the  best  lie  can.     If  he  loses  his  position  he  must  either  obtain 
another  one  through  the  influence  of  friends  —  often    some- 
thing he  does  not  want  —  or  go  wandering  about  "looking  for 
a  job,"  glad  if  he  can  get  anything.    He  does  not  know  wliat 
positions  throughout  the  country  are  vacant,  nor  do  those  who 
desire  particular  services  always  know  where  they  can  obtain 
men  to  perform  them.     In  an  inadequate  manner,  advcrtisin;: 
fulfils  this  function  locally,  but  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
national  labor  exchange.     With  the  organization  of  society  into  a 
mechanism  for  the  production  of  happiness,  and  tlie  <»stablisli- 
ment  of  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  delilionitol y  adapting;  a  man's 
occupation  to  his  powers  and  preferences,  far  mon*  real  liberty 
would  be  gained  by  the  average  laborer  —  that  is  the  people  — 
than  was  gained  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  sorfdoni  and  the 
establishment  of  so-called  free  labor.     Heal  libcrtv  wa.*  ilonbtloss 
in  the  end,  increased  by  this  stc]),  and  yet  the  iiirsc  of  rompt'ti- 
tion  immediately  eiisuin<r  on  the  lil)«M-;ition  of  labor,  set  in  (^{M-ra- 
tion  a  compensating  indueneo  wliii-li  lar^ri'ly  iiculralizrd  tin*  in- 
crease.    We  have  onlv  to  r<»n(l   Marx's  account   of  tlu^  *'fr«'i'*' 
agricultural   laborers    of    Kngland    jnst    after    tin*   down fn II    of 
feudalism    to  become  convineiMl  tliat  tlirir  real   lil)('rty  \\;i-  l*'^s 
than  b(»fore  thev  had  been  liherai<Ml  from  scM-fdom  and  divoi-ml 
from  the  soil,  althon^ih  their  leiial  lihi-rty  was  (crtainly  i^r^'Mt'  r. 
The  gain  from  exohan<:injfr  slavery  for  free  Inhor  is  friMph-nllx  n 
gain  of  legal,  more  tlian  of  real,  liherty.     The  e^tahlishnu-nt  nf 
the  so-called  ''free  laborer"  is,  ]iowe\er.  merely  a  strp  in  the 
evolution  of  society  which  will  evenluailv  in-ndncr  laborers  who 
are  realiv  free,  emanci])ated   not  only   from   the  l.ihor  im)»o-eiI 
by  man,  hut  from  that  imposed  hy  nainre.     The  ival   fr«'<  doni 
of  the  lal)orer  consists   in   freedom   from   labor  -     .nnl   c'luni'^n 
sense  will   eventually   accom])lish    ii.     Sonn-   human    \,\hnv   will 
always  be  necessary,  but  it  will  involve  little  labni-  ro>t  nnd  it- 
burden  will  be  ne<;lijjfible. 

A  policy  very  dilfen^nt  from  that  whiih  w«'  ha\<'  iM"p«>;ni<!e.i 
in  this  section  is  often  imputed  to  sociali-m.  It  !:;;-  be.!) 
seriously  proposed  i)y  some  persons  who  a.Liirc  wiili  tl"  <;••<- 
trines  of  Marx  that  tlte  assi<inment  of  men  t(»  tlnir  \n..in..n- 
shall  be  determined  —  not  by  tluMr  own  prejeivnc — Inn  bv  .1 
governmental  commission  which  sliall  prononn(  ••  iip-'m  t'  ■  :r 
qualifications  and  assii^n  each  his  place  in  tin-  ip<i !  :in''-'!i  .f 
social  production,  according  to  its  notions  of  his  tiim--.     Ti::- 
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policy  has  no  relation  to  socialism  and  it  is  obviously  utterly 
repugnant  to  utility.  Some  socialists  may  perhaps  advocate 
it,  but  this  does  not  make  it  socialism.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  dogmatic  school  takes  violent  exception  to  thin 
doctrine  and  very  justly  points  out  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
most  uncomfortable  condition  of  society.  Blind  beings  —  do 
they  not  recognize  their  own  oflspring?  Of  course  it  would 
make  life  uncomfortable,  but  if  wealth  is  tJie  object  of  na- 
tional existence,  why  should  we  scruple  about  comfort?  Do 
we  not  defile  our  cities  with  soot  and  vile  effluvia,  pollute  our 
streams,  disfigure  and  destroy  the  beauties  of  nature,  dissipate 
her  resources,  waste  the  lives  of  men  and  women,  and  even  of 
children,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth?  If  it  is  worth  while  to  sac- 
rifice so  much  to  Mammon,  why  should  we  feel  delicacy  in 
sacrificing  a  little  more?  The  motto  of  the  commercial  moral- 
ist of  the  day  is  "business  before  pleasure,"  and  in  this  so- 
called  socialistic  policy  such  a  motto  is  consistently  applied. 
Wo  sacrifice  most  things  now  to  business,  why  not  sacrifice 
men's  inclination  to  a  vocation  as  well?  If  it  is  sensible  to 
sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means  once,  then  it  is  sensible  to  do 
so  twice,  thrice,  or  any  number  of  times.  The  motto  of  tlie 
utilitarian  is  "  pleasure  before  business,"  although  not  neces- 
sarily antecedent  thereto.  lie  therefore  always  considers  the 
end  l>efore  the  means,  and  instead  of  sacrificing  men's  inclina- 
tions to  business,  sacrifices  business  to  their  inclinations.  He 
lets  men  determine  their  own  vocations  instead  of  letting  busi- 
ness determine  them.  The  policy  here  criticised  is  not  only 
not  socialistic,  hut  it  is  a  typical  product  of  the  dogmatic 
school  and  in  harmony  with  its  theory  and  practice. 

Section  (4)  A  tJiird  department  of  government  should  com- 
prise a  liureaii  of  Inspeciian  whose  function  should  l)o  to  keep 
the  quality  of  all  products  at  a  required  standard.  Its  agents 
should  be  in  every  government  plant  and  should  be  held  jointly 
responsible  with  the  directors  of  that  plant  for  the  quality  of 
the  product  there  turned  out;  so  that  if  the  consumer  found 
it  otherwise  than  as  represented  the  responsibility  would  be 
at  once  fixed.  Of  course,  with  the  abolition  of  capitalism  most 
of  the  temptation  to  the  production  of  inferior  products  would 
be  done  away  with,  and  little  more  would  be  required  than  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  hasty  work.  For  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  quality  of  products,  premimns  could  be  placed 
upon  such  improvements,  corrcsjionding  to  those  which  gov- 
enunents  often  place  upon  the  speed  of  war-vessels.    In  this 
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manner  the  quality  of  all  comiDodities  could  be  maintained 
and  improyed^  and  the  purchaser  could  have  confidence  in  what 
he  bought.    Adulteration  would  cease^  salesmen  could  be  be- 
licYcd^  the  necessity  for  each  plant  maintaining  an  inspection 
bureau  of  its  own^  as  at  present  required,  would  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  demoralization  inseparable  from  systematic  adul- 
teration, substitution,  and   misrepresentation,   would   be  abol- 
ished.   Judging  from  the  incomplete  statistics  of  adulteration 
published,  the  saving  to  the  nation   from  this  source   alone 
would  be  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  not  to  speak 
of  the  saving  in  the  health,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  com- 
munity.    The   bureau   of   inspection   would   thus   control   the 
quality  of  products,  while  the  department  of  output   regula- 
tion would  control  their  quantity.     Upon  the  conditions  under 
capitalistic  production   it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.     We   have 
already  briefly  referred  to  them.     Under  capitalism  cheating  oc- 
curs because  there  is  profit  to  be  made  by  cheating  —  there  is 
a  virtual  premium  upon  it  —  with  human  nature  as  it  is  then 
can  we  expect  anything  clifTerent?     Oovorninont  inspection  of 
the  products  of  private  monopoly  would  be  an  expensive  and 
doubtful  expedient,  which  would  but  tempt  capitalists  to  cor- 
ruption in  their  effort  to  evade  the  objects  of  inspection. 

The  departments  of  output  recjulation.  of  distrilnition,  tin" 
labor  exchange,  and  the  ins])ection  bureau,  liave  bei^n  l)ut 
briefly  and  broadly  described,  because  their  orjxauization  is 
quite  normal  and  familiar.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  or- 
ganize these  parts  of  the  pantocratic  mechanism  as  it  would 
be  to  organize  the  War  department  or  that  of  the  Interior. 
Any  skilled  administrator  could  accomplish  it.  T'nder  sec- 
tion (5)  we  shall  describe  a  system  which  is  not  so  familiar 
and  possessing  features  requiring  more  specific  <»\|)o>itioii.  li 
is  the  critical  feature  of  the  pantocratic  median i<m,  the  *'  vrry 
pulse  of  the  machine,"  and  it  is  important  tliat  its  oixTatiuiX  prin- 
ciple should  be  understood.  I  shall  not  discuss  (ncry  drtail, 
nor  anticipate  every  objection,  but  the  ex])ositi<»n  of  the  ^tntinn 
will,  nevertheless,  he  more  complete  than  any  olbcr. 

Section  (5)  Each  commodity  })roducin«x  in<lustrv.  f)r  irroup 
of  closely  related  industries,  should  consiitutt^  a  sc])ar.ite  (](^|»ari- 
ment  of  government.  To  illustrate  the  or^ani/ali<ui  of  ili.s. 
departments  I  shall  describe  one,  which  mav  he  (MUHidrn-'l 
typical  of  all.  It  may  be  discussed  in  two  parts:  (1)  T\v- 
disposition  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  {^>)  The  (livp)slti"i) 
pf  personnel.     In  describing  the  system  I  shall  emjdoy  a  iiKmrlj 
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as  a  unit  of  TcadjustnieDt,  but  a  unit  cousisting  of  a  quarter, 
or  some  other  period,  might  serve  as  well,  or  perhaps  better. 

(1)  Cor rpB ponding  to  each  industrial  department  a  sep- 
arate division  of  the  Treasury  department  should  be  created, 
controlled  by  a  sepurate  governing  body  or  board.  The  re- 
ceipt!* from  the  sale  of  all  commodities  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  Treasury,  or  one  of  tlie  sub-tTeafluries,  and  duly  credited 
to  the  proper  industrial  department.  The  gross  monthly  re- 
ceipts of  eacli  department  should  be  divided  into  four  funds. 

(a)  The  expense  fimd  —  the  money  properly  creditable  to  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  month,  exclusive  of  compensation  to 
personnel,  including  cxjienditures  for  material,  machinery,  re- 
pairs, insurance,  deterioration,  etc. 

(b)  The  improvement  fund  —  a  sinking  fund  for  improve- 
ments and  enlargements  of  plant,  the  monthly  amount  of  which 
sliould  depend  upon  the  fund  already  accumulated,  and  deter- 
minable for  ench  month  by  the  local  board  of  improvement. 
This  fund  itself  should  be  divided  into  two,  (1)  A  smaller 
part,  consisting  of  a  predetermined  percentage  of  the  whole,  ex- 
pendable at  the  diseretion  of  the  chief  directors,  called  the 
active  fund;  and  (3)  A  larger  part,  expendable  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  improvement,  and  called  the  reserve 
fund. 

(c)  The  tax  fund  —  a  tax  levied  on  each  revenue-produc- 
ing department  by  the  government,  for  the  support  of  those  de- 
pajtments  which  have  no  independent  means  of  support,  such 
as  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Pension  Office,  etc.  It  should  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  the  personnel,  and  to  the  average 
compensation  per  capita,  in  each  department.  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  public  monopoly  such  a  method  of  taxation  would  bo 
a  substitute  for  tin;  present  tariff  and  internal  revenue,  and 
would  be  much  more  e(|U(ihie.  The  disposition  of  the  fund 
collected  from  taxes  should  of  course  be,  as  at  present,  detcr- 
mine<l  by  the  legislature. 

(d)  The  wages  fund — -consisting  of  the  gross  receipts,  less 
funds  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  to  be  distributed  as  compensation  to 
the  personnel  in  tlie  manner  to  be  hereafter  specified. 

(3)  The  personnel  should  be  divided  into  two  corps:  (A) 
Wage  earners.     (H)   Directors. 

(A)  The  function  of  the  wage  earners  should  be  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  directors.  They  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  personnel  and  should  be  divided  into  many  classes.  For 
example,  in  such  an   industry  as  that  of  steel  making,  they 
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would   consist  of  ordinary  laborers,  foundrymen,   machinists, 
en^nnoers,    carpenters,    draughtsmen,    clerks,  etc.     A     regular 
scale  of  waj^es,  corresponding  to  that  established  in  such  a  de- 
partnient  as  the  Post  Office,  should  be  prepared,  the  wage  c»f 
each  wage  earner  being  proportioned  to  the  skill  and   experi- 
ence  required   of   him  —  with   this  exception,   that    length   of 
service  should  be  deemed  a  factor  and  an  advance  made  for 
each  y(»ar  that  the  wage  earner  served  the  state.     Should  wages 
fall,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  specified,  they  would,  of  course, 
fall   by  the  same  percentage  for  all  wages.     No  wage  earner 
should  be  dischargeable  except  upon  written  charges,  as  at  pres- 
ent under  the  civil  service.     Proved  wilful  in(»fficiencv  should 
be  a  ground   for  discharge.     Proved    involuntary    inellicieney 
a  ground  for  d(»crease  of  wages. 

(B)  The  directors  should  be  divided  into  one  or  more  chief 
dinH'tors,  corresponding  to  the  president  or  general  manager  of 
a  great  corporation,  and  various  subordinate  directors  in  charge 
of  important  divisions  of  the  industry.  The  function  of  the 
directors  should  be  to  manage  the  work  of  ]>ro(lucti()n  and 
direct  the  wage  earners.  They  should  be  rcfjuir^Ml  to  att;iin 
two  objects:  (1)  To  deliver  to  the  department  of  distrilui- 
tion  the  quantity  of  product  called  for  hy  tin*  reirulator  of 
output.  (2)  To  improve  the  eniciency  of  production  hy  the  in- 
troduction of  labor-saving  macliinery,  and  coonoinics  in  «]i\i- 
sion  of  labor,  manipulation,  or  other  details  of  niniiai:<'iinnit. 
Corresponding  to  these  two  objects  their  compensation  slioulJ. 
be  of  two  kinds. 

(1)  A  trnf/r,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wage-earner,  ]>ro])ortion<'cl 
to  the  skill  and  experience  recpiinMl.  This  wouhl  he  .is  (in- 
stant as  any  other  wage.  (2)  CondHiondl  rtnnprnsafion  d.- 
termined  as  follows: 

Every  industry  produces  one  or  more  products.  'I'hi'  avtr- 
age  time  expended  in  producing  eacli  pro(hut  is  d^'teniiin.iM.e. 
Call  til  is  tlie  producing  time.  It  shou]<1  he  reported  t«»  the  i:<<v- 
erning  hoard  of  the  department,  monthly,  if  the  pi'mliK  jin: 
times  of  the  several  products  contained  in  tlie  oiit)»ut  lu«  ;i(].!.  .1 
together,  and  the  same  divided  hy  the  numhrr  nf  pro.liht^:.  ti«' 
quotient  will  he  the  arrmge  producing  iinn  for  thr  oni;nit  i.f 
the  industry.  This  will  be  a  function  of  the  MViMaiit'  prodiu  tiv^ 
capacity.  On  the  date  u])on  which  any  director  n-^umo^  ..iv,.' 
the  average  producing  time  should  he  considered  thai  n',..r.'r<l 
at  the  last  monthly  report.  Now  in  addition  to  lijs  wni:.'.  < -e  !• 
director  should   receive  compensation  whose  amount   i-  (ondi- 
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tioned  upon  the  decTease  in  the  average  producing  time  since 
he  entered  office.  If  this  time  increases,  of  couree,  he  receives 
only  his  wage;  if  tlic  arts  and  economies  of  production  con- 
tinually improve — as  they  should  do  —  the  producing  time 
will  decrease,  and  his  eonditional  compensation  will  be  greater 
the  longer  he  holds  office,  and  the  more  successful  he  is  in  pro- 
moting improvement  in  the  arts  and  in  industrial  organization. 
The  conditional  compensation  of  the  chief  directors  should  be 
greater  than  for  their  subordinates,  and  should,  in  fact,  be 
graded  according  to  the  importance  of  each  man  as  a  factor  in 
production.  It  should  be  groat  enough  in  every  case  to  afford 
a  keen  incentive  to  every  director  to  expend  his  zeal  and  in- 
genuity in  diminishing  the  average  producing  time  —  in  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  production.  The  precise  manner  in  which 
the  shortening  of  the  producing  time  is  made  to  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  producer  will  be  explained  presently.  Each  direc- 
tor on  first  assuming  office  should  receive  only  his  wage,  because 
conditional  compensation  should  be  a  recompense  for  service 
in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  production,  and  no  man  who  had 
not  rendered  such  service  would  bo  entitled  to  it.  The  award 
of  conditional  compensation  in  the  manner  specified  is  no  more 
than  an  extension  of  the  ordinary  principle  of  awarding  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered.  Improvement  in  the  arts  is 
something  useful  to  society,  just  as  bricks,  or  bolts,  or  horse- 
shoes are  useful  to  society;  and  just  as  those  who  produce  bricks, 
or  bolts,  or  horseshoes  for  society  are  compensated  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  those  commodities  which  they  respectively  pro- 
duce, so  those  who  produce  improvements  in  the  arts  for  society 
should  be  compensated  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment they  produce. 

In  the  fulfdment  of  their  functions  the  directors  have  power 
to  direct  the  labors  of  all  wage  earners  during  working  hours, 
to  readjust  tiie  character  of  their  employment  as  much  as 
they  deem  necessary  within  the  industry,  and  they  have  com- 
plete control  over  the  active  portion  of  the  improvement  fund. 
They  have  no  power  of  discharge,  or  alteration  of  wage  except 
upon  written  charges  to  a  civil  service  board ;  they  must  keep 
the  hours  of  labor  of  all  wage  earners  equal,  or  introduce  in- 
equality only  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned,  and 
they  have  only  an  advisory  power  in  determining  how  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  operating  force,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  month. 

It  is  clear  tiiat  by  this  expedient  we  have  accomplished  two 
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objects:  (1)  We  have  supplied  the  directors  of  industry  with 
an  incentive  to  improve  the  arts  —  the  same  incentive  fur- 
nished by  profit,  viz.,  increased  compensation  conditioned  upon 
success  in  improving  said  arts,  and  (2)  We  have  altered  their 
incentive  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor  of  wage  earners  into 
one  to  diminish  them  —  thus  making  the  interest  of  director^ 
and  wage  earners  identical  instead  of  antagonistic;  and  with 
wages,  neither  director  nor  wage  earner  should  have  anything 
to  do,  this  being  fixed  by  law.  Having  thus  made  the  inten^st 
of  laborer  and  director  of  labor  identical,  is  it  possible  to  make 
that  of  both  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  tlms 
abolishing  the  one  remaining  industrial  antagonism  —  that  be- 
tween buyer  and  seller?  There  is  but  one  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  —  that  of  diminishing  the  price  of  commodities 
as  their  producing  time  diminishes.  This,  of  course,  would 
benefit  consumers,  but  would  it  not  be  a  harm  to  producers  by 
diminishing  the  wage  fund?  We  propose  to  sliow  that  under 
any  but  abnormal  conditions  it  would  not;  and  undor  condi- 
tions where  it  would,  only  temporary  inconvenioncp  would 
result. 

On  first  assuming  the  managoinent  of  any  industry,  tlie  iiov- 
eming  board,  after  an  analysis  of  ])roduction,  should  doterniine 
the  producing  time  of  all  products.  Call  the  tiino  so  doUT- 
mined  the  initwl  prodncW(/  ilnic.  Tho  initial  f)riri's  should 
be  fixed  in  conformity  tlKTcwitli.  To  niako  plniii  tho  suh^^- 
quent  mode  of  operation  in  a  coiiiniodity  prodiuinu:  industry, 
I  shall  describe  the  preciso  procedure  for  a  sample  industry, 
but  to  simplify  the  explanation  shall  assume  tluit  its  ouljnii 
consisti^  of  but  one  commodity,  and  that  onlv  two  classes  of 
wa;r(»  earners  are  engaged  in  its  ])roduction. 

Assume  that  the  directors  of  all  industries  rcceivt^  fmm  the 
re^adator  of  out])ut  on  the  first  of  each  month  a  rc<|uisition 
which  shall  specify  what  commodities,  and  wliat  (ju.iniiiy  ilim- 
of,  shall  be  produced  and  delivered  t<^  tli(^  di^li'ilmlor  for  ihe 
pKUith  next  but  one  following.  Tims  on  tlie  Isi  of  Mav  the 
requisition  which  shall  determine  the  ontjuit  iCi'  dune  wnuhl 
he  received.  Suppose  the  directors  of  the  samp!*'  in«hwtrv  to 
receive  such  a  report  on  May  Jst,  1\) — ,  reiiuiiimr  thut  (hey 
deliver  to  the  distributors  by  Julv  1st,  1,0vM).(M)()  of  the  com- 
modity  which  they  produce. 

Under  these  conditions  there  are  six  dilTerent  pos>ihilities  :i!l 
of  which  should  be  considered.  (a)  Any  de>ired  inenase  in 
the  personnel  can  be  secured  through  the  labor  exciiauiii'.     (1)) 
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It  cannot.  An  industry  in  condition  (a)  may  be  called  in  a 
supplied  condition;  one  in  condition  (b)  in  an  unsuppUed 
condition.  Under  each  of  these  conditions  three  cases  should 
be  discussed.  The  output  required  for  the  month  of  June 
will  be  either  (1)  Greater  than  the  amount  which  can  be  de- 
livered by  the  operating  force  without  increase  in  the  hours 
nf  labor  beyond  the  standard  time  (See  p.  445)  for  June,  (2) 
Equal  to  the  amount,  or  (3)  Less  than  the  amount.  Let  us 
call  an  industry  subject  to  the  first  condition  overstimulated, 
that  subject  to  the  second  unstimulated,  and  that  subject  to 
the  third  wnderstimulated.  This  exhausts  all  possibilities,  and 
if  the  industrial  mechanism  we  propose  is  so  constructed  as  to 
automatically  adjust  itself  to  each  and  all  of  these  conditions, 
then  it  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  except  by  a  social  convul- 
sion such  as  would  wreck  any  system  proposable.  As  the  ad- 
vance in  the  arts  will  diminish  the  price  of  commodities  with- 
out diminishing  nominal  wages,  consumption,  and  therefore 
demand,  will  be  stimulated  more  and  more,  and  the  normal 
condition  of  an  industry  will  be  one  of  overstimulation.  That 
is,  on  the  introduction  of  the  pantocratic  system  into  any  com- 
munity (a)l  would  be  the  normal  condition  of  industry,  and 
in  the  later  stages  (b)l.  Under  any  conditions,  unstimulated 
and  understimulated  industries  would  be  exceptional. 

Let  us  consider  each  case  in  order,  and  first  let  us  assume 
the  sample  industry  to  be  in  the  condition  represented  by 
(a)l. 

(a)l.  The  problems  which  the  directors  have  to  solve  are 
(1)  How  to  fill  the  requisition,  i.  e.  how  to  supply  the  demand, 
with  the  least  labor  cost,  and  (2)  How  to  adjust  the  price  to 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number  of  workmen,  so  that  price 
and  hours  of  labor  shall  both  diminish.  Under  the  conditions 
represented  by  (a)l  both  of  these  ends  many  be  attained  by 
a  mode  of  procedure  adaptable  to  all  commodity  producing  in- 
dustries, and  with  slight  alterations  to  all  industries.  This  mode 
of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

The  information  needed  by  the  directors  and  the  governing 
board  in  guiding  their  policy  is  provided  by  the  monthly  re- 
port required  of  every  industry.  The  report  of  the  sample  in- 
dustry for  the  month  of  April,  issued  May  1st,  would,  among 
other  information,  include  the  following:  (Specific  data  are 
furnished  in  order  to  make  the  explanation  clear.) 
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No.  of  wage-earners  of  Class  1  receiving  a  nominal  wage  of  $94.64  per 

month    l.mM) 

No.  of  wage-earners  of  Class  2  receiving  a  nominal  wage  of  $78.78  per 

month    4.000 

Total  commodities  produced  in  April 1,000,IMH) 

Average  duration  of  a  day's  labor 6  hours,  4  raimitfs 

Total  time  spent  in  producing  1,000,000  commodities,  47,320.000  minuter 
Producing  time  for  April 47.32  minute? 

The  report  for  March  let  would  contain  the  following: 

producing  time  for  February 47.872  minutes 

From  this  information  can  be  calculat(Hl,  in  tho  first  place, 
the  decreafie  in  producing  time  for  two  months:  47.872- 
47. 32  =  .552  minutes.  One  assmnption,  and  a  sullu-ionily  safe 
one,  is  now  necessary  to  adjust  tlie  in(hi.<trv  to  tlio  task  re- 
quired in  June,  and  we  shall  see  later  that  if  the  assumption 
proves  erroneous,  the  system  is  not  disturbed  (p.  4*1.*)).  It 
is  assumed  that  the  average  decrease  in  the  pro(hieing  time  be- 
tween May  1st  and  July  1st  will  be  equal  to  that  between 
March  1st  and  May  1st.  That  is,  it  i^^  assumed  that  the  }>ro- 
ducing  time  will  diminisli  as  much  in  oik*  iiioutli  as  in  anotluT 
closely  contiguous  thereto.  If  this  assuinptinn  1k>  >nuiid,  tin* 
5,000  wage  earners  who  pnxhiced  1,()0(),0()()  coininoditics  in 
April  in  47,3*^0,000  minutes,  will  in  Jiiiic  if  tlicy  work  ili-- 
same  length  of  time,  produce^  1,<)11,S()0  tnDiniojlities.  Xow,  if 
thev  should  work  the  same  l<'iii:th  of  time  in  Jiuic  a>  in 
April,  the  whole  gain  result ini:  from  th(^  dcci^'ascd  pn^«1nrinL' 
time  would  go  to  tlie  consumer,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tlirv 
work(Ml  only  just  long  (^lougli  (o  prochue  the  IJMin.iMM)  cdin- 
modities  which  they  prodncecl  in  April,  the  wliole  liain  woiil-i 
go  to  the  producer.  How  then  sliall  \\<'  (h'vide  the  advanta^v 
derived  from  imju'oviMnent  in  the  arts  heiwr.n  prodiircr  and 
consumer?  This  is  accomplislied  by  a  dcvi'-r  \\hi«h  I  sl.i!l 
call  the  indiLstriaJ  roefjirirnl.  Xornially  it  woiih!  he  I'r.u  t  mn;!]. 
The  best  value  for  the  industrial  coellirjent  (annoi  1m-  p'v- 
dicted  aprinri.  Ex})erience  ah)ne  can  dcteiiniiir  it.  .ind  ii  jh.;;.- 
ably  should  be  changed  from  lime  to  ti)n<'.  \.^^  ii-  a--^5;ni.'  ih:it 
in  May,  10 — ,  it  is  |.  If  now  we  mnltij»l\  ih.r  .i-^nninl  -.-pii 
in  producing  time  by  this  fraction  we  shall  ')I>iaiii  \\u'  |.!n.!:i.  t 
.138  and  this  number,  instead  of  ..*)5*?,  will  Im-  ii-.<l  \i^  .!ii."  .i.in.- 
the  number  of  commodities  to  be  produced  hv  iiir  :..noi»  Wf.rl,- 
mcn  in  June.  That  is,  they  will  be  refpiin.]  to  L.hni-  o.:;  i; 
time  as  will  suffice  to  prodnc(*  l.OovMrjO  t-omnKMlit i.-^.  (';J! 
this  the  standard  mimhcr  of  commodities  for  dune.     It   i>   >!)- 
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tained  by  multiplying  the  assumed  gain  in  producing  time  by 
the  industrial  coefficient,  subtracting  the  product  so  obtained 
from  the  producing  time  for  April,  and  dividing  the  remainder 
into  the  time  required  to  produce  the  April  output. 

Thus  in  June  the  number  of  minutes  labor  required  of  each 
wage  earner  will  be  about  9,381,  which  is  equivalent  to  six 
hours,  one  minute  per  day,  a  decrease  since  April  of  three 
minutes  per  day  in  hours  of  labor.  This  is  called  tlie  standard 
time  for  June  in  the  sample  industry;  that  is,  the  standard 
time  is  the  number  of  minutes  per  day  or  per  month  required 
to  produce  the  standard  number  of  commodities.  But  1,020,- 
000  commodities  were  called  for,  and  this  only  accounts  for 
1,002,920.  Hence,  17,080  commodities  must  be  produced  by 
other  laborers.  The  number  of  laborers  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, assuming  for  simplicity  that  none  were  added  May  1st, 
can  be  discovered  by  the  proportion : 

1,002,920  :  5,000  : :  17,080  :  X 
X  in  this  case  is  85.  The  kind  of  workmen  to  be  secured  must 
be  determined  in  each  case  by  tlie  directors,  since  they  know 
what  kind  are  required,  but  they  will  probably  be  of  the  same 
kind  and  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  those  already  em- 
ployed, viz.,  one  of  class  (1)  to  ever}'  four  of  class  (2).  That 
is,  of  the  85  new  men,  17  will  be  of  class  (1)  and  68  of  class 
(2).  One  month  will  then  be  available  to  obtain  the  new  men 
through  the  labor  exchange.  It  may  happen  that  some  of  the 
wage  earners  in  the  sample  industry  will,  in  the  meantime, 
withdraw  to  other  industries,  but  by  having  a  month's  leeway 
all  these  inter-industrial  adjustments  should  take  place  with 
the  minimum  disturbance  of  industry,  all  men  reporting  for 
work  at  their  new  places  on  the  first  of  the  month,  and  not 
leaving  their  old  until  the  last  of  the  month,  unless  they  re- 
quire time  to  traverse  the  distance  from  their  old  to  their  new 
place  of  employment.  Of  course,  inter-industrial  exchanges  of 
wage  earners  could  take  place  at  other  times,  but  industry 
would  suifer  least  disturbance  by  having  the  principal  change 
come  at  definite  periods.  Thus  a  means  is  provided  for  ab- 
sorbing new  wage  earners  into  an  industry  who  will  enter  it 
imder  the  same  favorable  conditions  of  wages  and  hours  as 
those  already  there ;  at  the  same  time  insuring  that  the  demand 
shall  be  supplied. 

The  mode  of  making  the  prodvrrr  gain  by  a  decrease  in  the 
producing  time  is  now  obvious.     Next  let  us  see  how  the  con- 
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sumer  is  to  gain  by  it.  How  shall  the  price  be  adjusted  to 
give  him  his  share  in  the  industrial  advance? 

It  should  be  the  function  of  the  governing  board  to  fix 
prices.  These,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  total  expense, 
and  this  will  be  the  sum  of  the  expenses  attributable  to  tlu' 
four  funds  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d) ;  that  attributable  to  funds  (b) 
and  (c)  evidently  being  very  slight  compared  to  that  for  fund^ 
(a)  and  ^d).  The  price  for  June  need  not  be  fixed  until 
July  Ist,  by  whidi  time  the  following  information  will  be 
available : 

Expense  per  commodity  for  June  attributable  to  fund  (a) . .  10.75  cent:; 
Expense  per  commodity  for  June  attributable  to  fund  (b)  . .  00.70  cents 
Expense  per  commodity  for  June  attributable  to  fund  (c) . .  00.30  cents 

Sum 20.75  cent« 

To  this  must  be  added  the  main  expense  —  that  attributable 
to  the  wages  fund: 

No.   of  wage-earners  of  Class    (1) — 1,017   at  a  wage  of 

$94.64  per  month $  9(5,248.88 

No.  of  wage-earners   of  Class    (2)  — 4,068   at  a   wage  of 

$78.78   per  month 3'20,47:.(M 

Compensation  of  Directors  (asaunied  4  per  cent  of  compen- 
sation of  wage-earners) 1  H,(;ii!).04 

Sum    $4:^:i,:{04.0iJ 

Dividing  this  total  wages  fund  by  1,020.000,  tlie  nmnlMT  of 
commodities  produced  in  Juno,  the  quotient  is  4"2.r)0  oi^nts  p^r 
commodity.  The  total  expense  is  then  42.^)0  \  -io.;.")  -  (;:^/j:. 
cents.  This  is  the  price  at  whicli  th(^  whole  l.O'^O.ooo  com- 
modities are  delivercMl  to  the  distributor  fit  the  wnrks.  The 
price  to  the  consumer  is  this  sum,  plus  the  cost  o'i  (lislrii)ution 
calculated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  expense  in  April  would  appear  in  the  r<'p<>rt  of  May  Isl. 
The  expense  pe^  commodity  aitrihutahle  to  fund  (n)  wmi!.! 
normally  be  greater  than  for  June,  beinuse  tliis  fiiinl  L-^ru-s  J^^ 
services  and  supplies,  and  these  an*  constantly  chcap^niiiLf 
through  the  same  process  as  that  by  winch  the  cnnniio.]it\  i-i 
the  sample  industry  chea|)ons.  Thus,  the  fall  in  ilic  pritr  of 
commodities  prod\iced  by  any  industry  will  be  a  functinn.  not 
alone  of  the  decrease  in  the  producinir  time  in  that  industry. 
but  in  all  industries  from  which  it  draws  its  supplies  of  raw 
material,  machinery,  etc.,  or  whose  services  it  ri^(niin'<  In  anv 
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capacity.  The  expense  per  commodity  attributable  to  funds 
(b)  and  (c)  would  normally  also  be  slightly  larger  for  April 
than  for  June,  but  for  simplicity  we  shall  assume  that  they  are 
the  same.  The  April  expense  per  commodity  then  would  be 
something  like  this: 

Expense  per  commodity  attributable  to  fund   (a) 20.00  cents 

Expense  per  commodity  attributable  to  fund   (b) 00.70  cent.** 

Expense  per  commodity  attributable  to  fund   (c) 00.30  cents 

Sum 21.00  cents 

To  this  the  wages  fund  should  be  added. 

1,000  wage-earners  at  $94.64  per  month $  94,640.00 

4,000  wage-earners  at  $78.78  per  month 315,120.00 

Compensation  of  Directors   (4  per  cent  of  compensation  of 

wage-earners)    16,390.40 

Sum    $426,150.40 

Dividing  by  1,000,000,  the  number  of  commodities,  we  get 
42.615  cents  as  the  expense  per  commodity  attributable  to  fund 
(d).  Adding  this  to  the  other  expenses,  we  have  21  +42.015  = 
63.615  cents  as  the  price  at  which  the  commodity  is  delivered 
to  the  distributor  in  April.  Comparing  this  with  the  price  in 
June,  we  see  that  it  has  fallen  00.365  cents  in  two  months,  a 
gain  to  the  consumer  of  about  00.6%.  To  make  tliese  same 
calculations  for  any  industry  is  merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

All  fiscal  transactions  between  the  various  industrial  depart- 
ments, whereby  the  accounts  of  each  with  the  others  are  ad- 
justed, would  be  carried  on  between  the  respective  governing 
boards.  In  other  words,  all  such  transactions  would  be  con- 
fined to  the  Treasury  department,  and  with  them  neither  the 
directors  nor  the  wage  earners  of  any  industry  would  be  con- 
cerned. Their  whole  attention  would  ])e  focussed  on  the  prob- 
lems of  production,  the  resulting  fiscal  transfers  being  removed 
from  their  consideration. 

Although  nonnally  the  expense  per  commodity,  as  calcu- 
lated by  the  method  explained  above,  will  fall  —  in  excep- 
tional cases  it  will  rise.  In  any  given  industry,  the  rise  may 
be  due  to:  (1)  Bad  manageuKMit  in  tlie  industry  itself,  where- 
by the  producing  time  increases  instead  of  decreasing:  (2) 
Bad  management  in  industries  from  which  supplies  are  drawn: 
or  (3)  The  exhaustion  of  natural  resources  upon  which  the 
given  industry  depends  for  its  raw  materials:  that  is,  the  usual 
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order  of  things  may  be  reversed,  and  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns of  labor  operate  to  increase  the  labor  cost  of  commodi- 
ties more  eifectively  than  the  law  of  increasing  returns  can 
operate  to  diminish  it.  Whenever,  from  any  of  these  causes, 
the  labor  cost  of  a  commodity  increases,  the  price,  calculated  as 
we  have  indicated,  will  rise  instead  of  fall,  and  this  is  just 
what  it  should  do  to  maintain  the  industry  in  a  position  of 
self-support.  Besides  fluctuations  from  the  causes  niontioned, 
slight  fluctuations  would  perhaps  occur  from  another  cause. 
The  expense  fund  (fund  a)  will,  if  the  system  of  bookkeopiujr 
is  defective,  fluctuate  considerably,  because  repairs,  athlitions, 
and  other  sources  of  expense,  are  not  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  year;  and  were  this  not  allowed  for,  incon- 
venient fluctuations  in  prices  would  result.  With  a  scientific 
system  of  bookkeeping,  however,  such  lack  of  uniformity  can 
be  equalized,  and  the  share  of  the  total  expeuse  |)ro[»oriy  at- 
tributable to  each  commodity  for  each  niontli  adjusted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  avoid  inconvenient  fluctuations.  Tho  dovicfs 
for  accomplishing  this  arc  not  suited  to  explanation  here,  but 
are  sufficiently  familiar  to  those  wbo  are  concerned  with  the 
technicalities  of  bookkeeping. 

We  thus  see  how,  imder  the  conditions  postulated,  the  sam- 
ple industry  would  conduct  itself  on  the  reetMpt  of  the  re]>()rt 
of  the  regulator  of  output  embody ini^  the  demaml  of  tli*-  na- 
tion. If  it  continued  in  condition  (a)  1,  this  same  ]iroc,'iliin» 
would  be  repeated  each  month,  tlie  industry  orrowiuLr  witli  the 
demand  which  it  was  called  upon  to  su])])ly.  \(  it  di*!  ivn 
continue  in  condition  (a)l,  it  would  revert  to  one  of  the 
other  conditions  mentioned  on  ])a^'e  l }.').  whirh  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  their  order. 

The  reason  why  any  industry  the  dtMuand  for  wixve  products 
is  sufficient,  can  continuously  increase  the  l^eiicfit  ace  ruin ir  both 
to  consumer  and  producer  is  obvious,  it  is  Ixvausc  rh«'  jMirv 
can  be  lowered,  thus  benefiting  the  eonsumer,  aiul  at  the  -nu..- 
time  the  number  of  commodities  to  be  produced  -o  imna^*.! 
as  to  keep  wages  as  hi^h  as  before,  beeause,  thnuuh  the  ])ii." 
per  commodity  is  less,  the  number  of  eommcxlitic^  sob!  i-  mr.rr. 
Now  if  the  arts  are  advancing,  every  overstimulaic"!  in.  In -In 
while  steadily  lowering  prices  will,  at  the  sanir  iini.\  -h.ortcn 
the  hours  of  labor  and  absorb  the  unemy)love.l.  'Ilns  n-v-u 
on  all  industries;  increasing  the  consumjition  |)er  cipij;!  (-!' 
those  already  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  (MuivtrtiiiLr  non- 
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producers  into  producers  and  thus  increasing  their  consump- 
tion per  capita. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  consider  that  the  fall  in  price  and 
reduction  of  hours  we  have  cited  in  our  specific  example  is  in- 
significant, but  if  he  will  make  a  slight  calculation  he  can  as- 
sure himself  that  the  same  rate  of  advance  in  all  industries 
would  in  ten  years  (1)  Absorb  a  greater  army  of  unemployed 
than  any  nation  ever  had.  (2)  Increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  every  dollar  nearly  thirty  per  cent.  (3)  Decrease  the  hours 
of  labor  about  thirty  per  cent.  Thus  it  would  increase  by 
nearly  one-third  the  real  wages  of  every  wage  earner,  and  if  the 
hours  of  labor  had  originally  been  nine  a  day,  they  would,  in 
the  ten  years,  fall  to  about  six  and  a  quarter.  Moreover  there 
would  be  no  army  of  unwilling  unemployed.  Such  a  rate  of 
improvement,  if  maintained  for  a  single  generation,  would  make 
every  member  of  the  community  well-to-do,  and  reduce  the  work- 
ing day  to  about  three  hours.  Of  course,  the  example  given  is 
but  an  example,  but  it  is  doubtless  an  nnder  rather  than  an  over 
estimate  of  what  the  conversion  of  politics  into  a  branch  of 
technology  would  do  for  humanity. 

From  the  example  given  it  will  be  clear  why  no  provision  is 
made  for  any  general  advance  in  wages  in  any  industry.  It 
would  be  useless,  since  a  general  rise  in  nominal  wages  would 
not  in  itself  raise  the  real  wages  of  any  one.  The  system  pro- 
posed, however,  by  constantly  diminishing  prices  while  holding 
nominal  wages  constant,  increases  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  thus  contimiously  raises  the  real,  wages  of  every 
wage  earner  in  the  community,  and  this  simultaneously  u*iih 
a  decrease  in  his  hours  of  labor. 

(a)  2.  An  industry  is  unstimulated  if  the  demand  for  its 
products  is  just  that  which  is  required  to  occupy  the  personnel 
already  employed  by  it  for  the  standard  time,  i.  e.  for  the  num- 
ber of  hours  and  no  more  which  they  would  have  been  called 
upon  to  work  had  the  industry  been  overstimulated.  Thus  in 
the  example  cited,  had  the  sample  industry  bwn  called  upon  io 
supply  1,002,920  commodities  in  June  instead  of  1,020,000,  it 
would  have  been  unstimulated.  In  this  case  the  price  and  the 
hours  of  labor  will  fall  just  as  in  (a)l  but  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  the  personnel.       Otlierwise  all  is  as  in  (a)l. 

(a)  3.  In    overstimulated    and    unstimulated    industries    the 

normal  fall  in  price  of  commodities  is  due  to  two  main  onuses: 

(1)   The  decrease  of  expense  per  commodity  due  to  fund    (a) 

attributable   to    advance   in    related    industries.     (2)   The    de- 
29 
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crease  per  commodity  due  to  fund  (d)  attributable  to  advance 
in  the  industry  itself,  both  resulting  from  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive power  per  capita.  In  understimulated  industries  only 
the  first  of  these  causes  of  a  diminished  price  is  operative,  bt- 
cause  the  demand  is  insuflRcient  to  cause  each  operative  to  in- 
crease his  production.  Hence  for  imderstimulated  industrit»< 
the  price  should  be  determined  as  in  the  case  of  overstimulatci! 
and  unstimulated  ones  so  far  as  it  is  attributable  to  funds  (n). 
(b),  and  (c)  — but  that  part  of  the  price  per  commodity  at- 
tributable to  fund  (d)  should  remain  stationary,  that  is,  it  shoiiLi 
be  precisely  as  in  the  month  preceding.  Thus  in  understiimi- 
lated  industries  prices  virill  not  fall  as  rapidly  as  in  others. 

As  the  demand  in  such  industries  can  be  supplied  by  los- 
than  the  standard  labor  time,  the  liours  of  labor  of  those  on- 
gaged  in  the  industry  will  diminish;  their  wage  will  also  di- 
minish, because  after  paying  the  expenses  attributable  to  funds 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  there  will  not  be  enough  to  pay  the  nominiil 
wage.  In  this  case  all  wages  arc  diniinisliod  pro  niia.  Otlior- 
wise  all  is  as  in  (a)l.  It  may  be  (UvmkmI  l)y  some  critics  a 
fault  in  the  system  that  tboro  is  not  somo  provision  to  provcTil 
the  decline  of  wages  in  an  undorstinuilatod  industry,  but  any 
such  provision  would  be  a  bad — not  a  <rood  foaturo.  An  in- 
crease in  the  price  miglit  bo  suoli  a  provision  or  it  ini^jflit  not, 
but  in  any  case  it  would  ])o  an  incorrect  jxdicy.  The  ])n»p<'r 
response  to  make  to  imderstiiniilation  is  not  increase  in  prii<\ 
but  decrease  in  personnel,  and  Ibis  would  tak(*  place  autnmati- 
callv.  For  every  understimulated  industry  tliere  would,  in  anv 
normal  condition  of  society,  b(»  many  that  wt^re  ov<Tstimnlat»M]. 
and  if  wages  continued  to  fall,  wairo  earners  woiiM  —  witlmnr 
any  break  in  production  or  intermedjale  period  nf  unemploy- 
ment—  withdraw  from  understimulated  indu>tiie-  t<»  o\erstimu- 
lated  ones.  This  would  be  acconij)lisbed  witbout  dillieultv  m- 
hitch  through  the  labor  exchange.  In  otber  words,  tlie  LiImuvi- 
would  discharge  themselves,  not  into  an  uiieinploxed  enndiil-M.', 
as  in  the  competitive  system,  but  directly  into  au  n\.  r<iiniul:it<  .i 
industry.  In  fact,  under  all  conditions,  labor  will  i«iid  to  ll-.w 
from  understimulated  to  overstimulatecl  iudustri*'^  by  m  ]ie\ei- 
failing  law  of  human  nature  —  that  of  self-inierest.  'I  l-u-  .luv 
industry  would  adjust  itself  autoinatically  to  bhid  nndn-t In; il- 
lation, for  the  decrease  in  personnel  woubl  b'n\<'  ihi-  av;i:!;ili!" 
wages  fund  to  be  divided  among  fewer  waire  earners —  Hk-  \\;ii:v- 
would  return  to  their  nominal  value,  tb(^  boms  <>]'  bibnr  lo  ilw 
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standard,  and  the  industry  would  pass  into  the  unstimulated 
class. 

This  is  the  point  to  discuss  the  question  of  fluctuating  in- 
dustries, or  those  the  demand  for  whose  products  varies  with 
the  time  of  the  year.  Under  present  conditions  there  are 
many  such,  and  the  periodic  stimulation  and  slackness  which 
results  is  a  cause  of  much  chaos  in  industry,  and  distress  among 
wage  earners.  The  system  of  pantocracy  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages in  dealing  with  industries  of  this  class.  Fluctuating  in- 
dustries may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  (1)  Those  whose 
fluctuations  are  foreseeable.  (2)  Those  whose  fluctuations  are 
not.  The  first  include  almost  all  fluctuating  industries,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  they  can  be  converted  into  non-fluctuating  indus- 
tries by  means  of  the  department  of  output  regulation,  which, 
anticipating  the  fluctuations,  can  provide  against  them,  and 
requisition  for  every  month  approximately  the  same  output  as 
for  every  other  in  the  year.  This  steadying  is  not  possible  for 
such  industries  as  fluctuate  irregularly  and  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  anticipated,  and  such  must  adjust  themselves  by  cor- 
responding irregular  fluctuations  in  personnel. 

(b)l.  When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  indus- 
try' represented  by  (b)l,  an  interesting  situation  is  encoun- 
tered. In  the  first  place,  no  such  condition  could  exist  while 
any  but  voluntary  vagrants  were  unemployed.  In  other  words, 
if  we  admit  that  an  unsupplied  industry  can  exist,  we  admit 
that  poverty  can  be  cured ;  for,  with  the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  the  vast  increase  of  leisure  and  productive  power 
per  capita  under  pantocracy,  an  employed  person  and  a  person 
emancipated  from  poverty,  would  be  synonymous.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected  that  there  might  be  many  persons  unemployed 
so  lacking  in  skill  or  experience  as  to  be  unadapted  to  the  work 
required  in  such  unsupplied  industries  as  existed,  and  to  this 
objection  there  are  two  replies.  (1)  Only  to  industries  requir- 
ing skilled  labor  would  the  criticism  apply  in  any  case,  and 
more  and  more  as  the  arts  advance  skilled  labor  is  dispensed 
with  in  production.  Machinery  makes  it  superfluous,  as  the 
skill  required  to  run  a  machine  can  be  acquired  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  or  at  most,  months,  by  a  totally  inexperienced  per- 
son. Thus  any  but  an  exceptional  industry  could  absorb  even 
the  most  inexperienced  laborers,  so  long  as  they  were  able- 
bodied  and  possessed  their  faculties.  The  average  producing 
time,  of  cour?je,  would  not  decrease  so  fast  with  green  laborers, 
but  this  difficulty  would  be  merely  temporary.     It  would  delay, 
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but  not  check,  progress.  (2)  The  system  of  technical  educa- 
tion under  pantocracy  to  be  described  under  section  (8)  would 
insure  that  all  men  would  be  skilled  in  one  or  more  productive 
arts  —  hence  totally  inexperienced  and  unskilled  men  would 
not  be  common. 

Now  an  unsupplied  industry  may  either  (1)  Lose  in  num- 
b(»r  of  wage  earners  through  more  leaving  than  can  be  sup- 
plied, (3)  Remain  stationary  in  number  of  wage  earner?,  as 
many  being  supplied  as  are  lost,  or  (3)  Gain  in  number  of  wage 
earners,  but  gain  less  than  the  number  called  for.  In  any  case, 
it  simply  means  that  the  wage  earners  called  for  through  the 
labor  exchange  cannot  be  supplied,  through  lack  of  a]>])lieatinnri 
for  the  positions  open.  Failure  to  obtain  the  supply  require<l, 
however,  will  not  throw  the  industrial  ii)eeliani<in  out  of  gear. 
The  price  is  calculated  precisely  as  in  the  ease  of  (a)l  and  tiie 
hours  of  labor  of  the  short-handed  operating  force  are  oxtendcl 
beyond  the  standard  point  sufficiently  to  supply  tlie  r1enian<i. 
The  result  will  be  longer  hours  of  labor,  hut  the  excess  waL'cs 
fund  will  be  divided  equally  among  the  \vag(*  earners.  Thus, 
for  example,  suppose  the  sample  iu(histry  (liscussed  under  (a)l 
was  unable  to  get  new  lahonTs,  hut  Mr  to  hold  all  it  Ind. 
The  hours  of  labor  under  the  conditions  nannul  wouM  tlun 
have  been  extended  from  six  hours  and  four  minutes  ju-r  d;iv 
in  April  to  six  hours  and  seven  ininutes  per  day  in  June:  t';-^ 
wages  of  class  (1)  advancing  from  '$!)!. (it  per  montli  to  .S:»<;.('t 
per  month,  and  of  class  (2)  from  ^i^TS.I.s  p(M"  nionth  tn  -S-^'Mi  )"r 
month. 

.  After  absorption  of  the  unenijdoycd,  the  ilr-i  industijcs  i<^ 
feel  the  lack  of  labor  would  he  (I)  Tli^se  tlic  dcmnnd  for  \v!in>.' 
products  was  rapidly  increasing,  (2)  Hh^sc  iti  wliith  i"i;.>  ]-aU.^t 
was  unpleasant.  It  is  possilde  tliat  on«'  or  hoiji  df  iIm-^m  ( la->: - 
of  industry  would  become  so  unsnj)plic(l  th;it  in  -p!i<'  «•!  .x.rv 
advance  in  the  arts  whieh  science  eoulr]  nrlii.  vc,  .ip.d  in  <\r,\r 
of  the  advance  in  wages  ineid(Mit  thcn-to.  Dm-  Imiiu-^  d  ].!!.■!• 
might  so  increase  as  to  bc^eome  (excessive.  It  i^  p<il-.;i;)^  !i.ii'.:'v 
worth  while  to  speculate  as  to  the  hc»sj  course  lo  piir-;i<'  in  -ni  !i 
an  emergency,  since  by  the  time  it  eouM  .iti-"'.  <\p<r'.n. .  wo,:!.! 
have  taught  men  the  best  means  of  meciiiii:  ii  :  1m;|  ii  \v.»!i].;  i..,^ 
be  difficult  to  meet  in  any  (»vent.  A  >••!  o\'  i;i!.-  ;i.!;i>ti.M]  :  • 
each  industr}',  specifying  a  proirressive  ri<c  in  nnn.iii.tl  w.-.^- 
as  the  hours  of  labor  inereas(»d.  would  douhil---^  -niliir.  'y\,'^< 
would  act  in  two  ways:    (I)    I>y  iucn^n^ini:  tl:.-  p^ii.    ■;   \\.,;'l 
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more  wage  earners  from  other  industries.  The  unwillingness 
of  men  to  work  long  hours  at  unpleasant  occupations  would 
produce  such  a  condition  of  undersupply  therein  that  partic- 
ular inducements  would  be  required  to  tempt  wage  earners  to 
enter  them  from  pleasanter  industries.  A  sufiBciently  high 
wage  would,  however,  secure  enough  operatives  to  make  possible 
abnormal  subdivision  of  the  tasks  to  be  done.  Thus  in  un- 
pleasant industries  the  hours  of  labor  would  tend  to  become 
unusually  vshort  and  the  wages  unusually  high.  This  would, 
of  course,  tend  to  increase  the  prices  of  the  desiderata  produced, 
but  such  a  result  would  not  be  an  evil,  since  by  no  other  means 
can  unpleasant  occupations  be  brought  into  a  condition  of 
self-support. 

Of  course,  the  arts  will  improve  faster  in  some  industries 
than  in  others.  Backward  industries,  like  unpleasant  ones,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  condition  of  undersupply,  would  be  compelled 
to  raise  wages.  By  thus  attracting  a  sufticient  operating  force 
they  could,  by  dividing  the  tasks  to  be  done  among  a  greater 
number,  maintain  the  working  day  as  low  as  in  progressive 
industries.  Thus  improvements  in  the  arts  in  one  industrial 
field  would  react  upon  all  others,  tending  to  free  men  from 
labor  as  well  in  unprogressive  as  in  progressive  industries.  In 
this  way  all  productive  operations  would  automatically  adjust 
themselves  to  a  condition  whose  margin  of  self-support  approxi- 
mated a  maximum. 

(b)2.  and  (b)3.  The  industrial  conditions  represented  by 
these  two  symbols  will  obviously  be  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  of  (a)  2  and  (a)  3,  since  as  they  do  not  need  to  absorb 
labor,  difficulty  in  its  absorption  will  not  affect  them. 

Thus  we  have  considered  all  six  of  the  cases  specified  on 
page  443,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  system  proposed  will  auto- 
matically adjust  itself  to  any  and  all  of  them.  It  provides  a 
complete  means  of  adjusting  the  supply  to  the  demand,  both  of 
commodities  and  of  labor,  coincident  with  a  simultaneous  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  production  and  of  consumption.  In- 
cidentally, moreover,  it  opens  the  way  to  an  important  expan- 
sion in  the  liberty  of  the  community  —  in  real  liberty  —  not  in 
mere  nominal  liberty.  This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  fact 
that  as  production  is  not  carried  on  blindly  —  as  each  operat- 
ing force  knows  precisely  w^hat  it  must  accomplish  during  each 
month  —  it  can  adapt  its  hours  of  labor  to  its  tastes  more  eco- 
nomically than  in  the  present  treadmill  mode  of  procedure. 
Thus  at  the  first  of  each  month,  or  a  few  days  previous,  the 
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requisition  from  the  regulator  of  output  specifying  exactly 
what  commodities,  and  what  quantity  thereof,  are  to  be  productMl 
by  the  industry  in  the  month  next  ensuing,  should  be  posted  in 
every  plant  in  said  industry.  With  it  should  be  connector! 
a  tabulation  showing  the  time  which  will  be  required,  with  the 
means  at  hand,  to  produce  the  output  thus  specified.  Suppoj^e. 
for  example,  it  was  estimated  that  the  work  could  be  accoTii- 
plished  by  the  force  available  by  working  six  hours  a  day  f^>r 
each  working  day  in  the  month,  that  is  for  2G  days.  Each  man 
then  knows  exactly  what  the  task  required  of  his  plant  is  — 
viz.,  to  deliver  to  the  distributors,  commodities  of  the  kind  and 
quality  specified  in  the  requisition  of  the  department  of  output 
regulation,  of  the  quality  required  by  the  bureau  of  inspection. 
He  knows  also,  very  closely,  the  time  which  will  be  required 
to  perform  the  task.  It  will  require  of  each  man  (>  x  "?*>  =  15(> 
hours  of  work  during  the  month.  Now  it  makes  no  ditference 
to  the  consumer  of  commodities  under  what  conrlitions  thev  are 
produced,  so  long  as  they  are  of  the  (|uality  required,  jiiid  this 
is  insured  by  the  bureau  of  inspection.  Ilonce  tlie  en«1s  of 
utility  will  best  be  subserved  by  iM'rniittinp:  tlio  pn^dnciTs,  a> 
a  bodv,  to  fix  for  themselves,  bv  a  nminritv  vote,  the  condiijoii- 
which  will  best  suit  them,  instend  of  linvin*:  those  condilinns  ir- 
revocably fixed  for  them,  as  at  present.  The  ir^r;  liours  \\(irk 
per  man  required  durinir  the  nionth  can  obviously  ])e  di<lril>- 
uted  in  a  great  many  ways.  For  example  the  recjuirod  work 
can  be  accomplished: 

(1)  By  working  6  hours  per  day  for   *2(>   davs 

(2)  "  *'         6        ''     30  minutes  |>cr  dav  for  'M  dav< 

(3)  ''  ''         7       ''       5         "  ''       ''"     *'     2'2     '* 

(5)  "  "         8       "     40         "  "       "     *'     IS     " 

(6)  ''  ''         9       ''     45         "  ''       ''     "      H;     '• 

At  the  beginning  of  each  montli  then  llie  entire  per^onm! 
could  decide  bv  vote  which  of  the  various  mode-  of  di-nilm- 
tion  of  labor  was  to  he  adopted  for  llir  ninnili  in\i  rn^iiii:::, 
the  mode  receiving  the  greatest  number  of  \«)|e<  Iniim  a<lo|it'  d. 
In  this  manner  producers  could  d(»terrnin(»  to  suit  tlifuis,  !vrs  uw 
wav  in  which  they  would  distribute*  their  lal)or  with  tin'  >;i]\]r 
lihertv  —  in  fact  with  mueh  greater  lihertv  —  llian  in  iln  r.i-' 
of  small  farmers,  blacksmiths,  or  merehants.  \\]\o  nn^  7iot  em- 
ployees at  all.  They  could,  if  they  pleased,  hy  woikinLi  1<miu 
hours  each  day,  give  themselves  a  vacation  of  a  \vo(d<^  or  rv. n 
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two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  each  montli  in  which  to  employ  them- 
selves in  adding  to  the  output  of  the  nation's  happiness  which, 
as  it  is  the  primary  purpOv^^e  of  a  nation,  is  their  first  duty  to 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  prefer  shorter  hours 
each  day  and  no  vacation,  or  they  might  prefer  some  intermediate 
mode  of  distributing  their  time  and  labor.  Whatever  the  ma- 
jority preferred  they  could  determine  to  suit  themselves  without 
prejudice  to  the  consumer.  It  might  even  be  so  arranged  that 
they  could,  if  they  pleased  to  so  predetermine,  work  overtime 
during  some  months,  anticipating  the  requisition  of  the  months 
ensuing,  so  as  to  have  a  long  vacation  at  times  of  the  year 
in  which  they  could  most  enjoy  themselves,  but  in  what  degree 
such  anticipation  would  be  allowable  experience  alone  could 
determine.  Some  limits  would  certainly  have  to  be  placed 
upon  it,  since  otherwise  difficulties  might  be  met  in  adjusting 
production  to  consumption  —  a  vitnl  object  of  the  pantocratic 
system. 

Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  for  each  man  to  choose 
for  himself  the  time  in  which  he  would  perform  his  labor,  since 
the  successful  operation  of  a  great  plant  requires  a  systematic 
and  simultaneous  co-operation  between  laborers,  wliich  could  not 
be  achieved  if  each  man  selected  his  own  time  for  working;  but 
a  definite  plan  of  work,  predetermined  by  a  majority  vote,  would 
involve  no  such  difficulty  as  this. 

Before  going  further  two  objections  should  be  discussed,  since 
they  may  enter  the  reader's  mind  and  cause  unnecessary  mis- 
givings.    These  are: 

(1)  The  time  assumed  as  that  required  to  produce  the 
monthly  output  called  for  by  the  regulator  of  output  may  be 
a  miscalculation,  resulting  in  inadjustment  of  supply  to  de- 
mand. 

(2)  Leaving  the  control  of  their  hours  of  labor  so  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  wage  earners  might  result  in  considerable 
periods  in  which  the  machinery  of  production  was  idle,  which 
is  undesirable. 

The  first  objection  is  easily  answered.  Every  industry  should 
keep  in  stock  a  surplus  of  every  commodity  they  produce,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  a  short  supply.  Now 
if  the  time  calculated  as  that  re(juired  to  produce  the  output  is 
incorrect,  it  will  be  either  too  long  or  too  sliort.  If  it  is  too 
long,  then  the  residuum  is  simply  added  to  the  hours  of  leisure 
of  the  wage  earners  —  the  producer  gains  and  the  consumer 
does  not  lose.     If  it  is  too  short  the  supply  is  made  up  from 
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the  surplus,  and  the  following  month  extra  work  will  have  to 
be  done  to  bring  the  surplus  back  to  its  normal  level ;  the  labor 
required  for  this,  of  course,  not  being  considered  in  fixing  tlie 
price  of  the  commodity. 

In  answering  the  second  objection,  answer  will  incidentally 
be  made  to  one  which  perhaps  occurred  to  the  reader  on  pace 
445,  viz.,  how  can  an  industry  expand  in  men  without  simul- 
taneously expanding  in  the  machinery  which  they  require  in  pro- 
duction. This  is  simple.  Every  industry  should  keep  its  plant 
considerably  larger  than  is  required  for  immediate  needs,  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  idle  machinery.  In  no  otlier  way  is  it  po^^- 
sible  to  progressively  absorb  the  surplus  labor  of  a  state  whose 
population  is  increasing,  nor  to  provide  against  rapid  expan- 
sion in  demand.  The  equipment  of  modem  industry  is  com- 
plex, and  each  addition  to  a  plant  requires  time  to  construct. 
The  proper  time  for  these  enlargements  should  be  decided  np<m 
by  the  board  of  improvement,  as  will  appear  later.  Economy 
in  the  employment  of  machinery  normally  requires  that  it  1)" 
operated  night  and  day,  for  by  this  policy  less  iiiacliimTv  is  re- 
quired for  a  given  rate  of  output  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  reinairi 
idle  all  night.  To  work  a  plant  night  and  day  reijuires  a  suo- 
eession  of  shifts,  and  without  making  elaborate  explanations, 
it  is  obvious  that  simply  by  varying  the  length  of  the  shifts 
according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  the  distribution  of  tiin«^ 
spent  in  labor  could  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  majority  witli- 
out  involving  that  idleness  of  machinery  which  would  require  an 
unnecessarily  large  plant.  If,  for  example,  the  op(»ratiug  force 
should  vote  to  so  lengthen  the  hours  of  lai)or  per  day  in  a  given 
month  as  to  leave  two  weeks  of  complete  freedom  to  cadi  ojkt- 
ative,  this  would  not  mean  that  the  plant  woiiM  ojxrate  for 
two  weeks  and  then  shut  down  for  two  weeks.  It  would  mean 
that  half  the  operating  force  worked  the  firsi  two  weeks  and 
the  other  half  the  last  two,  the  shift  of  each  man  lioinir  twice 
as  long  as  if  lie  worked  every  working  day  in  the  month.  'Die 
details  of  assignment  of  duty,  etc.,  would,  of  eourse.  he  loft  t«> 
the  directors. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Eepublie  in  order  to  'Nstah- 
lish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  })rovifle  for  the  cf.ni- 
mon  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  Mc^^- 
ings  of  liberty  •''  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  invent,  r]  ;ii!.^ 
put  in  operation  a  social  mechanism  which,  sitKr  K>!!>,  Iki- 
served  to  guide  the  nation  in  its  attempt  to  aeliieve  tin  r? 
specified.     This  mechanism    is   called    the   Constitution.     If 


1.    i- 
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a  purely  artificial  device,  providing,  or  seeking  to  provide,  a 
means  whereby  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity  may 
adopt  such  policies  as  appear  to  them  most  desirable.  To 
this  end  it  provides  for  a  system  of  officials,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  designed  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  directly  or  indirectly  selected  by  the  people. 
This  is  the  principle  which  sanctions  all  representative  gov- 
ernment and  it  is  a  sound  one.  It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
at  this  point  to  show  the  manner  in  which  this  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  defeated,  nor  to  trace  in  detail  how 
by  control  of  the  machinery  through  which  the  people  must 
express  their  choice  of  officials  a  small  minority  now  determines 
for  its  own  purposes  the  conduct  and  destiny  of  the  nation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  accomplishing  this  end  the 
dominant  class  of  the  community  have  simply  availed  them- 
selves of  that  universal  quality  of  human  nature  which  or- 
dains that  men  shall  think  in  symbols,  shall  be  guided  by 
names,  instead  of  by  that  for  which  the  names  are  symbols. 
Having  obtained  control  of  the  party  names,  the  capitalistic 
class  thereby  control  the  party  policy  which,  without  any 
change  of  name,  may  be  anything  they  choose  to  make  it. 
Secure  in  this  possession,  they  have  at  their  leisure  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  the  nation  with  a  view  to  promoting  their 
own  welfare,  and  having  capitalized  all  the  material  sources 
of  profit  available,  have  proceeded  to  capitalize  the  habits  of  a 
people  who,  unwitting  if  unwilling  servants  of  the  merest 
symbols,  are  held  in  bondage  by  those  shrewd  enough  to  profit 
by  their  infirmity.  However  successfully  this  particular  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution  builders  has,  through  defective  con- 
struction, been  thwarted,  the  fact  remains  tliat  the  principle 
they  had  in  mind  was  thoroughly  sound  in  general.  No  belter 
way  of  selecting  those  who  are  to  fulfil  a  particular  function 
has  been  discovered  than  by  leaving  their  selection  to  thos" 
who  are  interested  in  having  that  function  efficientlv  fiil- 
fdled. 

Xow  pantocracy  provides  for  a  class  of  officials  (the  direct- 
ing class)  who  may  be  considered  homologous  with  capitalists 
under  the  present  system.  Wo  know  how  capitalists  are 
selected  —  through  inlieritance  —  through  accident  —  through 
unusual  intelligence,  unusual  unscrupulousness,  or  both.  Were 
the  capitalistic  system  so  constituted  that  those  whose  will  and 
ability  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  production  and  consump- 
tion was  the  greatest   tended  to  come  into  control  of  industry, 
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much  might  be  said  in  its  favor;  but  this  is  obviously  not  the 
case.  The  system  of  conditional  compensation  insures  that 
the  directing  class  under  pantocracy  shall  have  the  will  to  serve 
the  coramunitv.  How  shall  we  insure  that  thev  shall  have  tlie 
ability?  This  may  best  be  done  by  providing  that  they  hi' 
selected  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  that  thoy  have  it.  But  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community  that  they  haw 
it,  since  under  pantocracy  the  interest  of  all  classes  is  identical. 
Hence  perhaps  as  convenient  a  manner  as  any  of  select in<r  xho. 
chi(»f  directors  of  industry  would  be  to  have  them  appointor] 
by  the  President,  as  a  representative  of  the  consuming  class  iji 
general,  the  appointment  to  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  industry  to  which  they  are  to  he  assigncHl.  The 
subordinate  directors  should,  in  general,  be  selected  by  the 
chief  directors.  The  directors  of  any  industry  would  proh- 
ably  be  selected  from  those  who  had  worked  their  way  up  in 
that  industry,  since  they  would  be  most  likoly  to  have  thf 
experience  required  to  make  them  eflficient,  and  the  i in  mediate 
s(»lf-interest  of  all  concerned  in  their  clmico  would  he  opjin-t'rl 
to  the  selection  of  anv  but  those  who  were  onicicnl. 

■ 

One  other  feature  of  the  pantocratio  system  sliould  lu*  lift 
to  the  will  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  This  is  i]w  industrial 
coefficient.  A  low  value  of  the  industrial  coetVuicnt  wr^uli! 
represent  a  rapid  decrease  in  h<nirs  of  hilxn*,  a  slow  i-i-c  of 
wages,  and  relatively  great  inier-industrial  adjustnicMit.  A  liii;' 
value  of  the  coefficient  would  represent  a  slower  d<MTease  r>r  \\n\\r< 
of  labor,  a  rapid  rise  of  wages,  and  less  intcr-indusirinl  :ulii:-i- 
ment.  Experience  alone  could  deterniin<^  what  value  of  rh«'  c"- 
efficient  best  suited  the  tastes  of  tlie  people.  Hcnit^  tlun-  -Imnlt! 
determine  it  for  themselves  hv  tli(^  ballot.  This,  of  courx*.  is  nn 
element  of  great  flexibility  in  the  ])antoeraiic  syst(Mn.  nud  cnul.! 
be  fixed,  once  a  vear,  once  every  two  vears,  <ir  ;ii  nnv  inter\;i' 
found  to  be  desirable.  In  this  way  ilie  advnutaiir  <.!  in:pr<'\''- 
ment  in  the  arts  could  be  divided  h(^tween  prndu(«'r  and  c-n- 
sumer  in  any  ratio  which  the  desires  of  tlie  propl.^  inii^lii   -uij- 

The  principles  explained  in  this  section  are  Mpplic.il.lc  jo  otli.r 
than  commodity  prodnein<r  indnstriis.  Inrlr.d  tln-v  mnv  l*.- 
applied  to  all  industries.  Su])pose,  for  examjilr.  rh<'  LiovciMiTm  t^r 
should  take  over  the  fire  insuranee  l)usine->  of  i^m^  r(np;rv. 
abolish  profit  and  put  in  its  place  a  system  o\'  inndiiiofMl  r-M-  - 
pensation,  whose  amoimt  should  depend  ii])on  ilw  -ininltnino^ 
shortening  of  hours  of  labor  (^f  em])loy('es  jin<l  fn!]  in  piiiii'jii.-. 
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Improvements  in  fire  prevention,  economies  in  business  methods 
and  organization,  and  expansion  of  business  would  in  a  few 
years  practically  emancipate  the  employees  from  labor  and  reduce 
the  premiums  of  all  policy  holders  to  a  small  fraction  of  what 
they  are  at  present  called  upon  to  pay,  and  the  same  policy  in 
life  insurance  would,  in  a  less  degree,  benefit  that  branch  of  in- 
surance. Similarly  the  system  could  be  adapted  to  transporta- 
tion and  to  agriculture,  though  the  precise  mode  of  application 
would  have  to  be  patiently  worked  out  experimentally  in  each 
industry. 

Section  ((i).  Tt  should  never  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that 
the  deliberate  object  of  the  mechanism  we  are  engaged  in  de- 
scribing is  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  misery  by  the 
application  of  science  —  the  substitution  for  the  present  pain 
producing  system  of  a  pleasure  producing  system.  One  of  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  object  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  high  efticiency  of  production,  and  upon  the  efforts 
to  attain  one  all  the  forces  of  science  should  be  focussed.  So 
far  the  principal  means  we  have  proposed  to  secure  that  end 
consists  in  the  diversion  of  the  power  of  self-interest  from  a 
destructive  into  a  c*onstructive  channel.  By  making  the  self- 
interest  of  director  and  wage  earner  identical  with  one  another 
and  with  that  of  the  consumer,  the  first  step  has  been  taken, 
for  this  means  that  the  interest  of  each  memlK»r  of  tlie  com- 
munity is  identical  with  that  of  tlie  whole  community,  and  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  community  tliat  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction be  increased  to  the  utmost.  But  this  is  only  a  first  step. 
Having  so  ordered  the  system  that  every  individual  has  the 
desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  production,  we  should  next 
supply  him  with  the  means  of  gratifying  that  desire.  He  has 
the  will  —  all  that  is  now  required  is  the  knowledge. 

Xow  upon  what  kind  of  knowledge  is  applied  science  founded  ? 
It  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  pure  or  unapplied  science. 
And  what  provision  does  capitalism  make  for  this  foundation 
of  all  improvement  in  the  arts?  None.  As  usual,  it  leaves  it 
to  chance.  It  is  left  to  such  isolated,  disinterested  students  as 
may,  by  occupying  in  research  the  scant  leisure  loft  them  by  the 
struggle  for  existence,  formulate  tlie  uniformities  of  nature 
upon  which  are  founded  the  vast  network  of  inventions  which 
make  modern  industry  possible,  l^ractically  the  whole  of  mod- 
em science,  and  hence  of  modern  civilization,  has  been  developed 
bv  a  few  men  who  had  onlv  the  love  of  truth  as  an  incentive. 
Almost  always  poorly  equipped,  and  having  to  waste  the  bulk 
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of  their  immeasurably  valuable  lives  in  getting  a  living,  un- 
aided and  unrecognized  by  the  powerful  of  their  time,  they 
pursued  the  thankless  task  of  raising  mankind  from  savagen-. 

Society,  like  some  stupid  dog,  lacerating  the  hand  winch 
would  bind  its  wounds,  has  too  often  sought  to  oppress  and  dis- 
courage its  greatest  benefactors.  Galileo  persecuted,  Columbus 
betrayed  and  imprisoned,  Copernicus  ridiculed,  Beuthani 
ignored,  Paine  hounded  and  impoverished,  Marx  exiled,  aii<l 
r)an;v'in  denounced,  are  typical  illustrations  of  the  trcatmont 
received  by  those  who  have  sought  to  deliver  men  from  the  boinl- 
age  of  their  ignorance.  And  more  illustrious  cnses  may  be  citod. 
Socrates  and  Christ  sought  to  deviate  inarikiud  into  eoiniium 
s(»n.se  so  abruptly  that  the  dogmatists  of  their  time  n'wanli'«] 
them  with  death.  The  conservatives  of  evorv  aire  have  be(Mi  tin* 
bitterest  foes  of  progress,  and  wherever  doijma  doniinati's  it  must 
alwavs  be  so.  The  real  builders  of  civilization  —  lliose  wIioh* 
pursuit  is  truth  —  cannot  hope  for  reeoirnilioii  Irom  their  own 
generation,  and  must  work  with  what  cliaiio*  tonls  ()|)|)nrtimitv 
may  grant  them.  Those  to  whom  society  awards  Ik  r  ;,M't';]trsT 
prizes  are  those  who  most  injure  and  c\j>l(nt  her.  To  tho  ruo- 
nopolist  she  assigns  wealth  and  power  —  to  Hk^  material  *r 
moral  pioneer,  poverty  and  ridicule. 

A  people  aware  of  their  own   interests  would   n<'ver  t^»!<  r;ii- 
such    a    condition    as    this.     Tlie    knowledL^i^    u\un\    whieli    t-  •■ 
enumcipation  of  mankind  de|)ends  should  not  he  left   to  cliarn- 
development.     To  promote  siuh  knowlcdire  a  Dt^jxiriunni  nf  />;- 
dustrinl  Improvement  shcnild  be  orL^ani/ed.     Under  it  a  >v-ttiti 
of  extensive  national  research  lahoratnrics  sliouhl  he  csjahli-hed  ii. 
every  department  of  science,  physical,  chemical   and   hi«)lonir;d. 
They  should  be  equipped  witli  everv  a|)|)liame  nvjuircd  for  n-- 
seareh,   including  skilled   workers   in    i:iass.    wood.    mri;d.    .-r.. 
besides  instrument  makers,  and  men  skille(l   in  cx.iv  v.ni'.  iv  < 
laboratory  nninipulation.     The  institutions  flni-  « .inipn^'d  -h.  ;  1  ' 
be  put  at  the  service  of  the  ablest  iiiv<'<f iiratoi-  in  tl><'  .  mhpi;.. 
drawn  from  the  universities,  technical  schools,  :iii.l   in-l  i:i:rn  ;.- 
of    learning.     Systematic    campai^nis    of    n^-i'anli     <h»ni!d    l^' 
planned  and  carried  out  by  an  army  of  in\<  stiLiat^M-  wutkim:  in 
concert.     They    should    be   offered    such    iiidiK  rtn-nH    ih.^r   i!:-' 
vocation  of  investiirator  would  be  the  most  souuhi  (^f  aiiv  in  tV 
country,  and  the  best  minds  drawn  to  the  service'.     Their  wIk  ^ 
attention,  undisturbed  bv  the  necessitv  of  makiiiL:   a    liviju    ■' 
teaching,  should  be  centered  upon  research.     K.ich   viar  a  <•   - 
tain  number  should  be  taken  from  those  nominnted  hv  tl-e  wwi- 
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versities  and  technical  schools  —  private  and  public  —  and  the 
system  should  expand  as  the  country  increased  in  population. 
Division  of  labor  should  be  introduced  —  not  alone  a  separation 
of  investigators  into  specialists,  but  a  separation  of  investigators 
and  manip.ulators ;  and  the  latt<^r  should  outnumber  the  former 
at  least  four  or  five  to  one.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  most  gifted 
investigators  are  required  to  spend  most  of  the  little  time  they 
have  in  assembling  and  setting  up  apparatus.  This  is  as  waste- 
ful in  rescarcli  as  it  would  be  in  business  if  the  managers  of 
great  enterprises  were  compelled  to  write  their  own  letters,  file 
their  own  papers,  clean  their  own  inkstands,  and  attend  to  the 
thousand  details  which  should  be  attended  to  by  those  whose 
time  is  less  valuable.  In  practically  all  experimentation,  pre- 
paration for  experiment  consumes  90  per  cent,  of  the  time. 
By  introducing  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  mechanical  arts,  the  art  of  investigation 
could  be  proportionally  improved.  The  time  of  the  best  in- 
vestigators could  be  confined  to  thought  and  study,  as  it  should 
be ;  most  of  the  actual  manipulation  could  be  left  to  men  of  the 
artisan  cla^ss,  trained  to  that  art,  and  the  great  institutions  of 
research  could  be  ran  night  and  dav  like  factories.  Bv  this 
policy  results  could  be  accomplished  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
now  required,  and  the  few  men  out  of  each  generation  whom 
nature  endows  with  great  talents  could  make  the  most  of  their 
rare  abilitv  to  serve  the  human  race.  Tn  this  wav  results  which 
would  take  a  thousand  years  to  accomplish  under  the  present 
system  could  be  accomplished  in  fifty.  The  substitution  of 
socialized  for  individualized  research  would  increase  the  per 
capita  output  of  discoveries  in  the  same  degree  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  socialized  for  individualized  industry  has  increased  th.e 
per  capita  output  of  commodities. 

Not  the  least  important  among  these  institutions  of  research 
sliould  be  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Disease  i« 
the  most  appalling  enemy  of  organic  beings.  Could  it  be  con- 
quered the  greatest  single  step  toward  solving  the  awful  problem 
of  pain  would  have  been  taken.  No  effort  should  be  spared  in 
this  difficult  field  of  investigation.  It  should  not  be  left  to 
such  chance  effort^s  as  may  be  made  by  specialists  in  the  inter- 
vals of  practice  or  teaching:  but  disease  should  be  made  the 
object  of  organized  attack.  Every  important  variety  of  it 
should  be  studied  by  a  body  of  specialists,  equipped  with  the  best 
apparatus  available,  and  with  every  facility  which  ingenuity  can 
devise.     Those  who  carried  on  these  investigations  should  have 
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not  a  part,  but  the  whole,  of  their  time  to  devote  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  all  portions  of  the  work  not  requiring  highly  trained 
men  should  be  performed  by  assistants.  These  investigation? 
should  be  carried  on  night  and  day,  until  disease,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  is  abolished  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Compared 
with  a  work  like  this,  the  building  of  railroads,  the  develop- 
ment of  water-powers,  and  the  dredging  of  canals,  is  of  suih 
slight  consc»quence  as  to  be  negligible.  He  who  can  think  other- 
wise has  had  his  sense  of  proportion  hopelessly  distorted  by  the 
strange  commercial  ideals  of  the  time,  ideals  so  devoid  of  com- 
mon sense  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  variety  of  mania. 

Nor  should  scientific  investigation  be  confined  to  those  realms 
in  which  it  is  now  customary  to  regard  it  as  l(*gitirnate.  It 
should  enter  the  psychical  and  moral  fieMs  now  ociupitMl  by 
visionaries,  cranks,  and  madmen ;  fields  which  develop  the  in- 
tellectual fungi  of  occultism,  with  its  s])mks,  its  on(»ntal  orgies, 
its  lurid  mysticism,  its  improvised  religions,  and  all  the  otlur 
paraphernalia  of  pseudo-science  or  iniaginntive  pliilosophv. 
There  is  much  to  learn  coiiccTiiins;  th(»sc  litih*  inv«'>tii::it' >! 
phenomena  of  mind,  but  tin*  way  to  h^ani  it  is  to  apply  iIm- 
method  of  common  sens(\  tlie  nietliod  by  which  we  have  Ir.irn'  -I 
all  we  know,  and  in  the  ahsenrc  of  wliich  tlu>  word  ///o^//. :'./. 
is  meaningless.  Ignorance  has  always  regarded  the  unfamiliar 
as  the  supernatural,  but  wliatcvcr  basis  in  reality  tlie  delv.  r« 
in  psychical  research  may  have  for  their  observations,  they  will 
be  best  revealed  by  open-minded  and  systematic  invesliL^•ltinll. 
Much  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  hai)|)iness  of  mankind  miiiiit 
be  revealed  by  such  an  investigation,  and  sboiibl  preliminary  ex- 
amination justify  it,  this  would  be  as  reasonable  a  fit>ld  <.f  re- 
searih  as  any  other. 

Associated  with  the  institutions  of  pure  resfarcli  >li«nild  be  a 
system  of  laboratories  devotee!  to  applied  sciemc.  M.-uli  Linat 
industry,  or  division  of  industry,  should  lia\e  \\<  nw  n  lab-ua- 
tories  whose  sole  business  it  woidd  be  lo  device  antl  Kiiiii:  i"  ]"'r- 
fection  improvements  in  the  arts.  To  tli<'>e  1alM)i:it(.iir<  tl;«' 
lx»st  inventors  should  be  given  every  (Micoiirau^inriu  io  {miH', 
Bv  the  same  svstem  of  divison  of  labor  as  that  ^iiju'-t'i!  I'nr  t'.. 
research  laboratories  thev  should  be  n'lievcd  nt"  .x.tv  ta-k  w-i^ 'i 

« 

would  divert  them  from  the  immediate  (mkI  smiLrhi.  Tin-  ni"-t 
successful  laboratories  now  pursue  this  policy,  and  with  ili' 
organization  and  equipment  which  tb(»  government  cnuld  atVoni 
to  instiill,  the  efficiency  of  co-operative  invention  ( oubl  In-  va-iiy 
improved. 
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The  force  employed  in  these  technical  laboratories  would  be 
in  communication  with  the  masters  of  science  in  the  research 
laboratories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  workmen  and  fore- 
men engaged  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction, on  the  other.     Thus  the  pure  theorist,  the  trained  en- 
gineer, and  the  practical  mechanic,  would  co-operate  in  every 
industry  to  develop  those  improvements  in  the  arts  upon  which 
the  emancipation  of  mankind  depends;  and  every  facility  for, 
and  incentive  to,  improvement  should  be  afforded  them.     There 
would  be  no  trade  secrets,  no  concealed  methods,  because  com- 
petition would  be  abolished  and  every  one's  interest  would  be 
the  same.     The  operation  of  every  great  industry  would  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  all  who  could  suggest  modes  of  improve- 
ment therein.     Specific  rewards  should  be  offered  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  specific  improvements  in  methods,  and  thoi?e  arts 
which  were  backward  should  be  thus  stimulated  in  the  highest 
degree.     Every  inventor  should  be  given  incentives  of  this  kind. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  director  class  of  laborers,  his  reward  should 
l>e  made  proportional  to  his  success  in  achieving  his  ends.     Sim- 
ihirly  no  limits  should  be  placed  upon  the  time  that  he  should 
(Unvote  to  invention  and  experiment,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  that  those  men  upon  whom  the  advance  of  human 
society  depends  should  put  as  much  of  their  time  as  possible  into 
efforts  to  that  end.     Their  capacity   for  benefiting  society  is 
greater  than  that  of  other  men,  and  that  capacity  should  not, 
i)y  society,  be  permitted  to  go  to  waste.     Moreover  no  work  is 
]>ieasanter  and  more  inspiring  than  theirs,  particularly  when 
relieved  of  the  drudgery  of  detail,  the  minor  manipulation  of 
experiment,  and  in  inciting  them  to  work  with  zeal  and  per- 
sistence, society  would   but  increase  tiie  stimulus  afforded  by 
their  natural  inclinations.     Governmental  activity  in   develop- 
ing the  arts  is  but  an  extension  of  governmental  activity  in  ap- 
plying them  to  production.     Just  as  the  nation  should  support 
and  control  vast  industries  whose  sole  objec^t  is  the  production 
of  commodities;  so  it  should  support  and  control  a  vast  industry 
whose  sole  object  is  the  production   of  improvements  in  the 
means  of  producing  those  commodities. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  governmental  system  of  organ- 
ized and  co-operating  laboratories  should  not  he  a  substitute  for, 
but  an  addition  to,  such  as  are  carried  on  by  private  individuals 
and  institutions.  Neither  private  nor  public  monopoly  of 
knowledge  is  desirable,  because  knowl(»dge  is  something  which 
is  increased  by  division.     In  the  transfer  of  knowledge,  the  gain 
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of  one  is  not  the  loss  of  another,  as  in  the  case  of  wealth.  No 
man  or  nation  can  lose  knowledge  by  giving  it  to  others,  and 
no  man  or  nation  can  have  too  much  of  it. 

Closely  affiliated  with  the  department  of  industrial  improve- 
ment should  be  a  body  composed  of  trained  technologists  and 
statisticians,  wliich  may  be  called  the  National  Board  of  Im- 
jyrovemerU,  Its  function  should  be  the  control  of  the  reserve 
portion  of  the  improvement  fund  (fund  b)  of  all  industri<^-. 
Before  the  directors  of  an  industry  could  undertake  any  great 
enlargement  or  improvement  involving  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
improvement  fund  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  board  of  improvement,  or  of  a  local  board  selected  by  it. 
This  would  tend  to  insure  all  industries  against  excessive  or 
unwise  expenditure  as  a  result  of  the  zeal  of  the  director  clas< 
to  reduce  the  producing  time  of  commodities. 

The  national  board  of  improvement  should  be  in  general 
charge  of  advancing  the  industry  of  the  nation.  Besides  con- 
trolling the  expansion  of  manufacturing  industries,  it  sli(>ul<i 
superintend  the  exploration  of  the  country  by  ex])erts  with  a 
view  to  developing  its  niinoral  and  agricultural  resources  in 
conformity  with  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  policy  of  de- 
velopment, with  a  view  to  flie  interests  of  j)ostiTity.  Tlic  ex- 
tension of  railroads,  tli(»  erection  of  irrigation  works,  and  tlif 
improvement  of  navigation  on  si-ientific  and  maturely  con-iM- 
ered  principles,  should  be  left  in  its  hands.  In  this  way  tin-  Imp- 
hazard,  chaotic,  wasteful,  unrelat(Ml,  unorganiztMJ  and  unsys- 
tematic development  of  private  and  contiicting  int>'rest-  wouM 
be  done  away  with,  and  the  resources  of  the  coimtry  presrrvrd 
for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  instead  of  hring  <li>-i]>ate»l  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  land-grahhers  and  capitalist-^,  (h'-ani/aiioii 
should  take  the  j)lace  of  disorganization  in  the  preparatory  «!.- 
velopment  of  the  country,  as  in  every  other  l)ran(  h  <•!    in<!ii-n'\. 

The  organization  of  invention,  einhodying  tlic  princ  ipi--  r 
the  co-operation  and  division  of  labor  wouhl  prodiit.-  vi-i;/- 
in  the  modes  of  improving  the  arts  as  great  a-  ii  lia<  in  t' ^ 
mode  of  producing  cOTnniodities.  By  ornani/ing  tin-  iiiain:;,'. - 
ture  of  shoes,  for  exani])le,  one  man  t<>-day  eaii  turn  nm  lii;. 
or  a  hundred  times  the  product  tliat  he  could  two  -.n.iarioti- 
ago.  By  similarly  organizing  the  mantifaciun^  of  ii!ipin\,tin  nr> 
in  the  arts,  those  ini])rovenu»nts  will  be  turned  out  at  an  .rjanllv 
accelerated  rate.  When  it  is  so  plain  that  the  eiii:nieii.at:«>ii  of 
men  from  poverty  and   toil   depends  u})on   thi>    iniproxtnieut, 
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can  common  sense  do  less  than  undertake  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing it? 

Section  (7).  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ills  of  life  aro 
those  resulting  from  the  anticipation  of  evil,  means  of  insuring 
ttie  security  of  the  future  have  always  been  sought  by  prudent 
men  and  communities.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution of  property  is  to  attain  such  security,  and  the  various 
forms  of  insurance  are  provisions  against  future  contingencies 
which  operate  to  promote  tranquillity  of  mind.  As  all  human 
beings  have  a  greater  or  lees  prospect  of  reaching  old  age,  and 
outliving  their  capacity  for  systematic  production,  means  which 
will  secure  to  this  period  of  life  peaceful  existence  without 
labor  are  highly  desirable.  In  a  number  of  modern  states  — 
notably  in  Germany  —  the  government  has  assumed  the  func- 
tion of  providing  this  security  to  laborers,  and  it  is  a  function 
which  all  governments  should  undertake.  There  are  various 
forms  of  old  age  insurance,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  principle, 
and  when  most  of  the  laborers  in  a  state  are  employed  by  the 
state  itself,  the  application  of  the  system  is  particularly  simple. 
It  should  consist  in  withholding  from  each  wage-earner  a  cer- 
tain small  percentage  of  his  monthly  wage,  and  placing  it  to  his 
credit;  the  fund  thus  accumulated  to  be  paid  back  to  him  when 
incapacitated  from  age,  or  to  his  heirs,  should  he  not  survive 
BO  long-  Such  a  svstem  would  insure  the  country  against  all 
pauperism  not  resulting  from  defective  mind  or  body,  and  each 
man  could  enjoy  life  as  it  passed  without  fear  of  the  future, 
knowing  that  from  bis  own  industry  a  fund  was  accumulating 
which  would  secure  his  old  age,  and  of  which  he  could  avail 
himself  without  the  humiliating  knowledge  that  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  community-  This  is  a  subject  already  well 
understood,  and  requires  no  extended  treatment  here.  Its  rela- 
tion to  utility  is  obvious.  Not  less  obvious  is  the  expediency- 
of  providing  in  a  similar  manner  against  sickness,  accident,  or 
other  calamity,  and  such  insurance  the  government  should  pro- 
vide. Whether  it  should  be  made  compulsory  or  not  may  be 
open  to  debate  —  but  the  probabilities  are  that  it  shoidd  be. 

Section  (8),  The  educational  system  of  the  TTnitcd  States  and 
of  most,  if  not  all,  nations  is  local  in  character  and  varies  from 
place  to  place  within  the  nation.  In  all  countries,  not  archaic 
in  political  practice,  education  is  provided  by  the  community,  the 
theory  being  that  as  education  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  it  should  be  provided  by  the  community  and  not 
left  in  private  hands.     If  experience  proves  the  education  thus 
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provided  by  local  communities  to  be  adequate  it  may  perhapx 
be  left  to  them,  but  in  a  thoroughly  organized  condition  of 
Bociety  it  is  probable  that  a  national  system  of  education  will 
be  found  preferable.  It  would  be  independent  of  local  enter- 
prise or  local  competence,  and  the  nation  would  be  justified  in 
undertaking  such  a  task,  because  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
education  no  nation  can  hope  to  attain  the  primary  end  of 
utility  — a  self -supporting  community.  To  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  of  course,  any  means  is  jufltiiiable,  and  all  obstacl<'!i!  lo 
i{«  attainment  may  justly  be  removed  by  deliberate  acta  of  the 
state  itwlf . 

Very  briefly  I  ehall  attempt  to  outline  the  sco|>e  of  a  national 
system  of  education  which  will  embody  tho  priiu'iplos  enunciated 
in  Chapter  6,  not  attempting  to  enter  into  ilvlails  or  iDL-thodi^  of 
organization,  but  confining  attention  to  fundariK'ntnls. 

Assuming  then  that  every  community  i^  provided  witji  facili- 
ties for  education,  school-houses,  oquipincut,  teachers,  etc.,  ade- 
quate to  its  population — what  e^isentiiil  diiiiiires  in  ]iresi'i)t 
modes  of  education  should  be  introduced?  Tlioy  iiiny  be  ili- 
vided  into  changes  of  quantity  and  of  kind. 

As  to  quantity  there  arc  three  jiJteniatives  open  in  ilie  future. 
(1)  The  nation  can  provide  less  eduenUou  th:in  at  present.      c.M 

The  same  amount  of  educatiiui  us  at  [jreseul.      f:>)    llor ];i- 

cation  than  at  present.  I  believe  it  safe  tn  assert  lluil  e\[iiririi.  .i 
has  shown  that  nothing  is  to  lie  guined  by  less  echi.uti'ni.  iiU'l 
that  if  there  is  to  be  gain,  it  luiist  be  by  more.  If  .dneatii':! 
thuB  far  has  not  accouiplishcd  nil  tluit  niifjlit  liu\e  l.ei'u  li.i]..'ii. 
it  is  not  because  there  is  too  niueii  of  it,  but  too  Ijitle.  Th'' 
fact  is  that  the  things  which  it  is  iiiipoitunt  for  the  menib.T^ 
of  society  to  know  cannot  be  ijuiekly  <iec|uiri'd.  Kiinvlr.!i.'e  of 
reading,  writing,  and  aritlinictie,  is  not  siillieieul  I'or  ilie  iiver;i;;e 
man.  The  primary  scliook  fire  esseutiiillv  uie;iiis  of  iminirtiii:: 
the  notation  of  knowledge  —  the  syiulmls  nr  iii-i  riiin.iit-  ••'. 
thought.  Secondary  schools  slmuld  U-  ]u-.i\i.Iiil  wh.^r.  iu  al! 
members  of  society  should  be  taught  tiie  »•<■  <>(  iho-i   s\ii;l"i!; 

in  thinking.     The  youth  of  the  nation  ^1 Id   !-■  i.iuljM   li.'iv 

to  apply  them  in  all  cases  by  sysleuuilie  in^liiiui.iii  m  li.m  ;■> 
apply  them  in  the  mo.st  typical  atid  iiii|inihuii  i:i-i--.  11. -ii:!'- 
this,  economic  tastes  should  lii'  ilelilieralrlv  i  iiHiiiiti-d.  jih:  l;ii 
amount  of  education  of  both  kinds  .■^houM  \n-  ;i-  ■^v-.u  -.]■-  -•■,  eiii 
can  afford.  And  society  cannot  alTord  to  ]iiir-^iie  :inv  |ia!'-i!K.ie- 
iouH  policy  in  regard  lo  education.  IteeNou.-J  .i.ii  m  [■■m.  / 
cost  ignorance  is  costly,  while  if  its  cost  hv  ivrkom  ,!  in  !i,i|ei:iu-:- 
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it  is  ruinous.  In  the  present  condition  of  per  capita  wealth, 
every  child  in  the  country  should  have  not  less  than  an  amount 
of  schooling  equivalent  to  a  high-school  course.  This  would  be 
an  expensive  operation,  and  might  require  the  withdrawal  of 
some  labor  now  expended  in  the  development  and  dissipation 
of  natural  resources;  but  though  an  expensive  policy  it  would 
be  an  economical  one.  Economy  does  not  consist  in  spending 
little  money  —  it  consists  in  obtaining  the  equivalent  of  what 
money  is  spent  —  be  it  much  or  little.  When  by  advance  in  the 
arts  the  per  capita  wealth  increases  there  is  no  n.'ason  why 
every  youth  —  male  and  female  —  in  every  civilized  country, 
should  not  obtain  an  education  superior  to  that  provided  by 
colleges  of  the  present  day. 

In  asserting  that  every  child  in  modern  communities  should 
receive  an  amount  of  schooling  at  least  equivalent  to  that  now 
received  in  a  high  school  course  I  do  not  moan  to  imply  that 
as  much  time  need  be  consumed  as  at  present.  The  same 
amount  of  information  and  training  could  be  obtained  with  far 
less  consumption  of  time.  There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
keeping  children  in  school  a  specified  numl)or  of  hours  each 
day,  independent  of  what  they  accomplish.  This  tends  to  make 
dullards  of  them  by  encouraging  a  drowsy,  indifferent,  difTuj^ed, 
condition  of  mind,  inconsistent  with  that  concentration  which 
is  essential  to  vigorous  thought.  Hence  even  if  successful  in 
mere  acquisition  of  information  the  finished  product  of  this 
system  too  often  becomes 

"  The  bookful  blockhead   ignorantly   read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head." 

The  same  principle  applicable  to  industry  is  applicable  to 
education.  Self-interest  should  be  made  to  aid,  instead  of  to 
oppose,  the  inculcation  of  knowledge.  Definite  tasks  should  be 
assigned  each  scholar  each  day,  and  when  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  teacher,  he  should  be  permitted  his  freedom. 
Perhaps  a  system  of  this  kind  would  involve  some  inconveniences 
to  the  teacher,  but  it  would  cultivate  quickness  and  conoon- 
tration  of  mind  in  the  scholar  and  provide  an  immediate 
incentive  to  application.  As  things  are  at  present  a  student 
in  any  school  below  the  college  grade  is  compelled  to  dilly-dally 
in  the  school-room  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  dav  whether 
he  be  the  brightest  or  the  dullest  scholar  there.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  he  does  or  does  not  do,  he  must  be  in  school  the 
same  length  of  time.     Hence  his  task  becomes  a  bore  —  he  drones 
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through  with  it,  and  his  capacity  for  mental  concentration 
diminishes,  because  habits  of  mental  diffusion  are  encouraged  by 
the  educational  system.  A  premium  should  be  put  upon  con- 
centration, and  none  would  be  more  available  or  tend  more  to 
convert  study  into  a  pleasure  than  to  make  the  hours  of  study 
an  inverse  function  of  accomplishment,  just  as  in  industry, 
the  pantocratic  system  makes  the  hours  of  labor  an  inverse 
function  of  production. 

This  might  not  be  possible  with  the  very  lowest  grade  school::, 
where  the  perpetual  presence  of  a  teacher  is  necessary,  but  in 
those  where  written  tests  are  possible  such  a  system  would  not 
be  difficult  to  devise.     Suppose,  for  example,  the  iirst  hour  of 
each  school  day  was  devoted  to  written  tests  of  the  lessons  as- 
signed the  day  before;  the  understanding  being  tliat  the  soliool 
hours  of  the  following  day  would  be  an  inverse  function  of  the 
success  achieved  in  these  examinations.     The  result  would  be 
that  the  brightest  scholars  would  remain  in  soluiol  perhaps  not 
more  than  two  hours  a  dav,  while  the  duller  would  remain  lonjzor 
and  receive  the  more  exclusive  attention  of  the  tc^ieliers.     This 
is  just  as  it  should  be.     The  present  system  of  lioldin^^  all  m-IioI- 
ars  down  to,  or  near,  the  rate  of  advance  p(^ssil)1e  to  the  dnllr^r 
in  the  same  number  of  hours  of  work,  is  nonsensical.     Tlio  m- 
centive  to  concentrated  and  al<M-t  elfort  l)y  sueli  a  systt^ni  won]] 
be  vastlv  irreater  than  that  afforded  hv  a  weeklv  elnonm,  .md  it 
would  lengthen  the  hours  of  play  —  a  ^veni  desideratnin  wi'li 
children  of  all  ages.     To  read  and  mark  so  numy  writt'*n  i^-r^ 
every  day  would  perhaps  he  more  work  tlian  could  he  cx]mm  t-/ ! 
of  a  teacher,  but  it  would  not  require  a  teacher  to  ilo  it.     A 
corps  of  assistants  consistini;  of  more  advance<l  students  ci^\]^>^ 
divide  the  work  betwecni  them  at  a  trillinir  eo-^t  to  eaeli.     Tf  o 
total  result  of  such  a  system,  modified  perhap-^  to  meet  pnrtlc.ilnr 
exigencies,  would  be  a  vast  savinir  of  time  and  hihor.  and  woDhi 
involve  just  as  much  or  more  ac<juisition   (d'  ini'oniiatioii   an.: 
much  better  mental  training.     It  is  not  my  inlmti^'n,  !iM\vr'\.  i. 
to  discuss  pedagogical  methods,  aiul  the  -iil^it* -tinij   h.  r..  m;\it; 
is  mentioned  incidentally,  merely  as  an  r-xamph'  i)\'  I'lc  :i[^p^\  i- 
tion  of  the  pantocratic  principle  of  utilizini:-  srI r-ini.Mv^i   a:^  ,, 
motive  power. 

To  specify  anything  about  amount  of  ••diKaiinn  wiii'.v 
specification  as  to  kind  can  afford  little  u>i(d'nl  infofnialion.  V- 
amount  of  education  of  some  kinds  would  he  nf  anv  n-o  fo  i^i.-m. 
The  Chinese  system  of  education  is  adeipiaie  as  to  qnanli^., 
but  is  of  a  useless  kind,  consisting  principally  of  m.-nioriziii.: 
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the  works  of  ancient  writers.  It  is  a  mere  training  in  tradition 
and  tends  to  little  more  than  mental  ossification.  A  system  of 
education  essential  to  a  self-supporting  modem  community 
should  consist  of  two  kinds  —  academic  and  technical.  The 
first  everyone  should  have,  and  it  is  desirable  that  all  men 
should  have  more  or  less  of  the  second  also. 

The  first  function  of  academic  education  is  to  cultivate  eco- 
nomic tastes,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  a 
taste  for  history,  literature,  and  other  fine  arts,  and  the  capacity 
to  express  thought  and  emotion  in  language.     The  second  func- 
tion is  to  supply  such  information  as  is  of  universal  interest  — 
the  knowledge  of  conventional  symbols  involved  in  reading  and 
writing,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  the  elements  of  physics 
and  biology  and  the  laws  of  health.     These  two  functions  are 
recognized   to-day.     Their  relation   to   utility   requires  no  ex- 
planation.    An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  such  studies,  to- 
gether with  the  abolition  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  public  schools, 
except  as  electives,  could  easily  be  made  to  bring  these  offices 
of  education  up  to  a  standard  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  an 
adequate  system.     The  third,  and  not  the  least  important,  func- 
tion  of  academic  education  is  the  study  of  common  sense,  and 
this  might  well  take  the  place  of  tlie  study  of  the  dead  languages 
in  the  high  school.     The  study  of  languages,  other  than  tlie 
vernacular,  is  a  waste  of  time  unless  it  is  thorough,  and  it  is 
never  thorough  in  any  scliool  below  the  college  grade  —  except- 
ing of  course  in  schools  devoted  to  languages  exclusively.     Com- 
mon sense  is  a  subject  of  universal  application  and  universal 
interest,  and  its  principles  sliould  be  universally  known,  instead 
of  universally  unknown  as  at  present.     As  heretofore  shown,  a 
knowledge  of  common  sense  includes  a  knowledge  of  (1)  The 
nature  of  intelligibility,  including  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
versal   s^^inbolic    mechanism    of    thouglit,    in    the    absence    of 
which,  reasoning  can  not  advance  beyond  the  stage  achieved  by 
an  intelligent  animal.     (2)  The  nature  of  truth,  including  the 
principles  of  logic;  the  modes  by  which  valid  are  distinguished 
from  invalid  expectations  or  beliefs.     (3)   The  nature  of  use- 
fulness, including  the  yjrinciples  of  morals;  the  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing degrees  in  the  utility  of  acts.     This  knowledge  does 
not  arise  spontaneously  in  every  mind,  as  some  persons  appear 
to  believe.     If  it  did,  disagreement  between  the  judgments  of 
men  would  be  a  rare  occurrence.     It  requires  to  be  deliberately 
taught  —  nor  is  it  easy  to  acquire.     As  already  shown,  common 
sense  is  a  universal  guide  in  common  affairs,  but  in  other 
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affairs  it  is  usually  abandoned.  To  prevent  this  its  principles 
should  be  known.  Common  sense  may  be  considered  a  braDch 
of  technology;  in  truth  it  is  its  foundation,  and  because  of  tliis 
it  should  be  included  in  an  academic  instead  of  confined  to  a 
technical  education.  The  principles  of  logic  are  the  foundation 
of  pure  science ;  the  principles  of  morals  of  applied  science ;  ami 
without  observing  the  principles  of  meaning,  neither  kind  of 
science  would  exist  at  all. 

Dogmas  should  not  be  taught  in  schools.  The  dogmatic  iu- 
fection  arising  from  family  traditions  is  bad  enough.  Hem«* 
no  criterion  of  truth  or  of  utility,  not  dependent  upon  the  uni- 
versal structure  of  the  mind  should  bo  recognizeil  in  piil)lii' 
instruction.  Logic  and  utilitarianism  as  herein  expounded  ar«\ 
however,  founded  upon  the  structure  of  iniud  and  an*  inde- 
pendent of  the  previous  history  of  any  mind.  The  fitness  of 
teaching  the  ])rinciples  of  logic  in  pul)lif  soliools  would  per- 
haps be  conceded ;  but  about  tlie  prin(i])lc's  of  morals  there 
would  be  disagreement.  No  system  of  morals  is  taught  in  any 
public  school,  and  yet  it  is  (dear  tliat  nothinji  is  more  important 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  prineiph's  of  morals.  A  system  <'f 
morals  should  be  taught  in  tlu^  ])ul)lie  schools,  hut  it  sIk^uM  !i"t 
be  a  dogmatic  system;  it  should  not  be  the  systiMu  of  tin-  Bii}>- 
tists,  or  the  Catholics,  or  the  .I(nvs,  or  llie  /aissr:  hn'rr  t'("i;- 
mists,  or  the  Mohammedans,  or  any  other  system  w1h»>o  criti  r.i 
are  dependent  in  any  de^^rce  ii]>on  the  accidents  of  liistory.  T!  • 
utilitarian  system  of  morals  is  not  a  doLrmatic  svstein,  hut  i-  a 
branch  of  common  sense.  And  v(d  it  rannot  he  di'ni«'(l  t-at 
there  would  he  widespread  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  th^ 
system  in  the  public  schools  —  not  l)eeausc  it  i<  dcji^niati*'.  I'l.' 
because  it  is  not  dogmatic.  A  little  exnniiiiatioii.  liowcv.r. 
would  show  the  opposition  to  he  ratlur  Vfrhal  ilian  t-<  al. 

That  the  utilitarian  system  of  morals  i-  fniiii.]i«fl  npoi>  :\.'a 
and  vital  distinctions  in  exfierienee  would  h<)1  !>«'  d.-ni'-d  i'V  a'.- 
jKTSon  with  mental  capacity  (Miouiih  to  I'cnipirli.fid  it.  \  •; 
would  there  he  opposition  to  expn-ssin;:  t!i<-<'  di>t  iiu  l  i«'i:>  - 
long  as  such  ex])n'ssi()n  was  confined  to  \ri!t;i[  ^.vndf.U  j- 
"surplus  of  happin(ss."  *Mitility,''  cti-.  r»ui  slioul.l  tli.-  u.hm- 
**' right '''  and  ^' wronir  "*  he  employed,  opposition  u«iuld  d',vr];i> 
at  once,  '^i'hese  models  of  s])(dling  are  con-t  i  rntc!  to  d.':^;i:;r\ 
purposes,  and  should  they  be  given  auv  <l':init«'  Ti^:n!"i  _  •■ 
universal  inter<»st,  and  that  meaning  tau-lit  in  tlir  puhilc  s.  j;  - 
it  would  fjive  much  offense.     It  is  ])rohaM»'  t !i.  ivf.n-.'   I'l-i.  >-' 
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would  have  to  be  left  in  their  present  state  of  equivocality  and 
uselessness,  expressing  nothing  of  importance  to  mankind,  and 
yet  appearing  to  do  so.  Nevertheless  the  distinction  which  we 
have  expressed  by  these  opposed  terms  could  perhaps  be  brought 
out  in  public  instruction  by  changing  the  spelling  of  the  words. 
The  meanings  we  have  expressed  by  the  words  conscientious  and 
unconscientious  might,  for  example,  be  expressed  by  the  words 
aequum  and  inaequiim,  and  those  for  ri^ht  and  wrong  by  bonum 
and  malum  respectively.  Certainly  it  is  useful  for  all  men  to 
clearly  apprehend  the  vital  distinctions  in  experience  which 
these  words  are  designed  to  express,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
clearly  apprehended,  the  sound  or  spelling  of  the  words  em- 
ployed to  express  them  is  of  slight  consequence.  We  might,  if 
we  pleased,  employ  the  expressions  x  and  not  x,  and  y  and  not 
y  for  this  purpose,  and  I  should  have  pursued  such  a  policy  in 
this  work,  were  it  not  that  thought  and  the  symbols  of  thought 
are  so  intimately  related  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  to  employ  a 
symbol  of  unfamiliar  sound  would  have  been  equivalent  to  fail- 
ure in  achieving  familiarity  of  sense.  Perhaps  by  some  such 
device  as  suggested  a  complete  code  of  common  sense  could 
be  taught  in  public  schools.  The  methods  employed  should  be 
identical  with  those  used  in  teaching  mathematics.  The  prin- 
ciples and  rules  should  first  be  explained.  Examples,  using  ab- 
stract symbols  should  then  be  worked  out  by  the  student  to 
familiarize  him  with  the  abstract  application  of  the  principles, 
and  lastly  examples  of  concrete  application,  particularly  political 
application,  should  be  worked  out,  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
concrete  application.  This  is  precisely  the  method  employed 
in  teaching  algebra,  which  is  a  special  branch  of  logic,  and  were 
a  demand  created,  graded  text  books  of  common  sense  would  be 
written  through  which  the  theory  and  practice  of  common  sense 
could  be  made  familiar  to  every  person  of  competent  under- 
standing. 

A  people  so  trained  would  be  capable  of  self-government  in 
a  degree  unknown  at  the  present  time.  They  would  be  dogma 
and  demagogue  proof.  They  could  not  be  led  like  sheep  to  the 
sacrifice,  betrayed  by  their  own  ignorance  into  the  hands  of 
selfish  tyrants  or  unselfish  fools.  They  could  no  longer  be 
deceived  by  the  mere  sound  of  words,  whether  used  by  the  dis- 
honest demagogue,  deliberately  meaningless,  or  the  political 
mystic  —  icell  meaning  but  i/nmeaning.  \Yith  common  sense 
once  thoroughly  mastered  by  a  whole  people  the  road  to  hap- 
piness would  be  very  easy.     It  is  ignorance  of  common  sense 
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which  has  held,  and  still  holds,  the  world  in  bondage.  While 
this  ignorance  persists  it  cannot  be  free,  for  it  cannot  adapt  its 
means  to  its  ends. 

Moreover  an  educated  populace  would  not  easily  lose  its  equi- 
librium. Appeals  to  its  passions  and  prejudices  would  have 
sliglit  chance  of  success,  and  in  such  a  society  the  occupation  of 
tlie  agitator  would  be  gone.  Mob-rule  is,  if  amthing,  more 
intolerable  than  autocratic  rule,  and  it  is  a  danger  from  w^hieh 
capitalism  is  never  free.  The  only  way  to  abolisli  the  possibility 
of  mob-rule  is  to  abolish  the  materials  out  of  wliieh  mobs  are 
made,  and  the  universality  of  education  and  of  opportunity 
under  pantocracy  would  accomplish  precisely  such  a  result. 
Men  are  what  their  inheritance  and  education  make  them ;  and 
if  there  are  classes  in  the  community  who  are,  or  may  hccoino, 
a  menace  to  the  stability  of  organized  government,  it  is  because 
tlie  prevailing  social  system  sets  in  operation  causes  wliich  pro- 
duce them.  Repression  cannot  forever  free  us  from  the  danger 
of  anarchy,  but  the  abolition  of  ignorance  and  poverty  can. 

Of  technical  education  little  need  be  said,  except  that  the 
nation  should  provide  trade  schools  and  si^hools  of  t(vhnoloiry 
wherein  the  practice  of  the  industrial  arts  should  be  tauixht.  Ail 
men  could  not  become  thoroughly  trained  engineers,  but  all 
could  become  proficient  in  one  or  more  trades  and  fit  to  play 
their  part  efficiently  in  the  industrial  mechanism.  Ceriin(nto> 
from  the  technical  schools  should  he  acco])ted  as  guarantees  of 
competence  by  the  various  industrial  de|)artinents  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  kind  of  position  a  man  incxporienccd  in  at^tual 
production  would  be  fitted  to  apply  for,  would  dej)(^n<l  upon  the 
kind  and  amount  of  technical  education  be  was  ahle  and  willing 
to  secure.  The  more  universal  and  thorough  t<'clini('al  educa- 
tion, the  greater  the  number  of  skilled  int'chanics  and  inventors 
per  thousand  of  the  population  would  he  (Icvcloju'd,  and  th<» 
greater  the  number  of  such,  the  more  rapidly  won  id  thr  arts  im- 
prove under  their  direction.  The  technical  sihiv>ls  w<Mild  tliu>  Im^ 
feeders,  not  alone  of  the  commodity  producing  indn.-trits.  hm  of 
the  invention  producing  industr\\  and  would  anL:in<'ni  ilu^  oHi- 
ciency  of  both.  Incidentally  the  widespread  studv  nf  -rioncp 
required  in  technical  education  would  develop  tlio  mosi  cionnnii- 
cal  of  tastes  —  the  love  of  truth  —  of  which  nuulorn  si  inu-v^ 
is  the  product.  Next  to  the  love  of  usefulness  iliis  is  tin'  lofiirst 
and  most  satisfying  of  passions,  and  its  gratifiration  n  ju  ts 
beneficently  upon  the  whole  community.  The  encomagonuMit 
of  such  an  intellectual  passion  by  the  organization  of  rosea rrli 
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and  invention,  together  with  the  diffusion  of  scientific  education 
by  an  organized  system  of  technical  schools,  would  develop  a 
nation  of  investigators  and  technologists  whose  knowledge  and 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature  would  rapidly  emancipate  the 
world.  We  have  the  same  reason  for  expecting  such  a  result 
to  follow  the  adoption  of  pantocracy  as  we  have,  in  general,  for 
expecting  effect  to  follow  cause. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  section  are  doubtless  too 
radical  to  be  taken  seriously  at  the  present  time,  but  as  I  am 
concerned  neither  with  radicalism  nor  conservatism,  but  with 
common  sense,  I  give  them  for  what  they  are  worth.  At  the 
present  day  the  suggestion  that  all  human  beings  should  be 
taught  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  for  example,  may 
sound  radical,  but  in  the  future  it  will  probably  appear  con- 
servative. 

Having  thus  described  in  outline  the  system  of  pantocracy, 
let  us  now,  following  the  same  course  as  in  Chapter  11,  examine 
the  presumable  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  each  of  the  ele- 
ments of  happiness ;  at  the  same  time  comparing  them  with  the 
effects  of  the  competitive  system.  In  thus  testing  the  mechan- 
ism of  pantocracy  it  should  be  remarked  that  to  compare  it  with 
a  perfect  mechanism  —  one  which  admitted  of  no  criticism, 
theoretical  or  practical,  would  be  idle.  I  do  not  claim  that 
the  mechanism  of  pantocracy  is  defectless,  but  I  do  claim  that 
it  is  less  defective  than  any  of  its  alternatives.  To  compare  it 
with  its  antithesis,  the  competitive  system,  will  sufficiently  indi- 
cate its  status  as  compared  with  the  related  systems  which  we 
have  discussed. 

First:  How  does  pantocracy  compare  with  competition  in 
its  effects  upon  the  first  element  of  happiness  —  the  quality  of 
the  sentient  agent?  In  Chapter  11  we  have  shown  that  compe- 
tition, if  its  ideals  are  realized,  tends,  through  inheritance,  to 
deteriorate  the  human  breed  by  means  of  the  survival  of  the 
incompetent,  and  that  its  principal  educative  tendency  is  toward 
the  development  of  craft,  dishonesty,  and  general  egotism. 

In  contrast  to  these,  what  effects  would  pantocracy  presumably 
produce?  Pantocracy  claims  to  be  a  means  of  curing  poverty 
—  at  anv  rate  it  will  either  cure  it  or  it  will  not.  Should  it 
fail  as  completely  as  competition  to  cure  it  —  an  absurd  sup- 
position —  race  deterioration  would  iiro  on  as  under  competition, 
but  it  would  not  be  accelerated.  On  the  other  liand,  should  it 
succeed  in  curing  poverty  it  would  thereby  suspend  the  operation 
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of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  incompetent  by  bringing  com- 
petent and  incompetent  into  the  prosperous,  educated,  slow 
breeding,  class;  i.  e.,  it  would  cause  the  prudential  restraint 
upon  propagation  to  operate  upon  all  natural  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation instead  of  upon  the  naturally  competent  alone.  Tlii* 
would  open  the  way  to  a  practical  means  of  improving  tli'* 
Imman  breed  by  some  such  method  as  that  proposed  by  Galton 
on  page  20ij,  It  would  be  premature  to  discuss  at  this  point 
the  possible  modes  of  stimulating  artificial  selection  among 
human  beings  as  a  means  of  improving  tlie  breed.  To  euro 
poverty  is  to  suspend  the  Law  of  Malthus,  and  it  cannot  l)e 
suspended  without  curing  poverty.  Moreover  until  tliat  law  is 
suspended,  no  efficient  mode  of  improving  the  human  breed  can 
be  suggested ;  but  once  the  indefinite  incr(»ase  of  population 
can  be  controlled,  the  most  potent  of  all  instruments  for  in- 
creasing the  happiness  of  the  world  is  planul  within  reach  of 
humanity  —  the  possibility  of  improving  tlie  sentient  agent 
itself  —  an  agent  at  present  wretcliedly  adapted  to  its  end — 
for  man  is  not  only  weak,  stupid,  and  cgotistie.  hut  ho  is 
thousands  of  times  more  sensitive  to  pain  tlian  to  pleasure  —  all 
of  which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  an  enicicnt  hnppino-s 
producing  mechanism  should  \h\  Pantocraey  otTers  the  o|>]»nr- 
tunity  of  changing  such  conditions,  and  of  eonfcrrinir  uy<n\ 
posterity  the  unetpialled  blessing  of  an  increasing  sup«'riority  uf 
parentage  —  a  heritage  greater  than  wealth  or  j)ow(M" —  or  evMi 
knowledge.  Such  wonld  he  the  effeet  of  pantoeraey  upon  tho 
factor  of  inheritance. 

As  to  education  it  would  hut  extond  and  eini)liasi/.e  the  so- 
cialistic practice  of  public  education  aln^idy  so  well  hf'L'un. 
Much  money  is  now  expended  by  the  state  in  efjucatiiui.  l>iu 
not  nearly  enough.  Realizing  that  the  dcvclDpiii.'ni  «ii'  iji.' 
human  mind  and  character  is  indc^linitely  more  lin|Htrtani  tl:;in 
the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  coiintrv,  ji.ir- 
tieularly  at  this  stage  of  human  j)r<\i:ivss,  paiitocnK  v  we;!.!, 
by  the  necessary  taxation,  deliberately  divert  ni-unv,  diai  i- 
labor,  which  under  capitalism  is  employed  in  drvrlnpiiieni  o\  il.- 
latter  kind,  to  development  of  the  former  kind. 

Second:  Under  pantoeraey  the  factor  of  adju-taliijiiy  dnr'nir 
production  ought  to  be  higher  than  under  c(»iii|tetiti(>n.  It  - 
tnie  the  work  would  be  more  intensive  —  wliile  the  men  wnrk. ,] 
they  would  work  faster  —  but  it  would  n<^l  l)e  the  Ih^p.!.- 
treadmill  work  of  the  present  system.  There  would  he  an  in- 
centive to  it  —  it  would  be  like  an  interestin<r  L^ame.   for  ih" 
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duration  of  labor  would  be  an  inverse  function  of  the  speed  of 
work.  There  would  probably  be  no  dawdling,  but  this  would 
be  a  small  loss,  even  assuming  dawdling  to  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure, since  the  less  dawdling  the  more  play  —  the  more  hours  of 
unhampered  consumption.  Moreover  there  would  be  hope  in 
work  under  pantocracy;  not  the  kind  of  hope  which  partakes 
little  of  expectation,  but  expectant  hope,  since  each  year,  each 
month  even,  would  see  the  conditions  of  industry  improve  — 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  discharge,  no  insecurity  of  employ- 
ment to  dread  —  each  year  would  see  an  increase  in  the  wages 
of  the  workmen,  depending  directly  upon  the  rate  of  improve- 
ment in  the  arts  and  upon  their  own  capacity  to  rise.  Every 
wage-earner  would  have  opportunity  to  reach  the  director  class, 
independent  of  his  social  connections,  since  the  more  capable  he 
showed  himself,  the  more  would  it  be  to  the  interest  of  ap- 
pointing and  confirming  power  alike,  to  elevate  him  to  a  posi- 
tion of  responsibility.  Thus  hope  would  replace  despondency, 
and  all  men,  whether  of  exceptional  talents  or  not,  could  antici- 
pate secure,  peaceful  and  continually  improving,  conditions  of 
employment.  Moreover  congenialty  of  emplo^-ment  would  in 
most  cases  be  assured  through  the  use  of  preference  numbers 
in  assigning  positions  through  the  labor  exchange ;  and  in  those 
industries  in  which  the  work  was  inevitably  uncongenial,  there 
would  be  compensation  in  increased  wages.  Thus  under  pan- 
tocracy, wage-earners  would  have  something  better  to  look  for- 
ward to  during  their  work  than  sleeping  well  at  night.  They 
would  have  something  to  live  for,  and  they  would  work  will- 
ingly, knowing  that  the  more  willingly  and  efTiciently  they 
worked  the  more  would  life  be  worth  living,  for  themselves  and 
for  others;  whereas  under  the  chaos  of  competition,  rapid  and 
efficient  labor  leads  to  no  shortening  of  hours,  and  merely  has- 
tens the  inevitable  day  of  overproduction  and  crisis,  when,  as 
a  penalty  of  work  only  too  well  done,  the  laborer  finds  himself 
out  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want.  Xo  wonder  the  labor 
organizations  under  the  unadjusted  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  prevalent  under  comjx?tition  sometimes  seek  to  limit 
production.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  self-defense  —  a  means 
of  postponing  the  ever  impending  industrial  crisis  inseparable 
from  the  production-madness  of  capitalism. 

Adjustability  during  consumption  is  likewise  promoted  by 
pantocracy.  Under  competition  the  desire  for  wealth  can  be 
gratified  by  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  population ;  with  the 
great  majority  it  must  remain  ungratified;  and  the  conditions 
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of  its  attainment  under  that  system  are  such  that  manj%  if  not 
most,  of  those  who  attain  it  are  no  better  satisfied  than  those 
who  remain  poor.  Thus  the  only  useful  purpose  of  wealth 
is  defeated  in  both  cases.  Pantocracy,  however,  solves  the  pro- 
blem by  making  happiness  independent  of  wealth,  or  rather  of 
any  quantity  of  wealth  greater  than  is  accessible  to  everyone  in 
the  community,  not  defective  in  faculty.  It  provides  that  any 
great  accumulation  of  wealth  is  impossible,  but  it  insures  liap- 
piness  without  such  accumulation.  Under  no  possible  system 
can  everyone  in  a  community  be  wealthy,  but  under  a  common- 
sense  system  all  can  be  happy  —  and  if  happy  they  liave  no 
need  of  wealth.  By  bringing  all  able  adult  males  into  the 
working  class,  and  then,  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
men,  converting  the  working  class  into  a  leisure  class,  s«x'ioty 
is  completely  emancipated ;  and  as  independcMice  and  happinoss 
is  to  be  had  without  wealth,  money-lust  and  its  attiMidant  ills 
will  disappear.  The  desires  of  the  people  will  bo  such  as  may 
be  fulfilled  under  the  conditions  bv  wliich  tlu»v  find  tlicinsolvf^ 
surrounded.  Success  under  coniju'tition  means  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  which  is,  as  wo  liavo  jwiinted  out,  no  more  than 
the  acquisition  of  means  by  which  one  set  of  men  arc  enabled 
to  avail  thems<dve8  of  the  labor  of  another  set.  Under  eompe- 
tition,  in  other  words,  the  success  of  one  man  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  failure  of  other  men,  and  {\\o  prreater  the  snccoss  of  one. 
the  greater  the  failure  of  others  —  this  is  the  rssmcr  of  com- 
petition,  ITndor  pantocracy,  on  the  other  liand,  tilings  are  so 
devised  that  the  only  means  bv  wliieli  an  indivi(hial  can  attain 
success  is  bv  benofitinfj  sociefv  —  hrnee  \hv  <\u-vi-<>  o(  ono 
means  the  success  of  all,  and  the  irreater  tin*  sncces<  of  one,  the 
greater  the  success  of  all  —  this  is  th(^  rs-smcr  of  jhuilofrocy. 
There  is  just  as  much  room  at  tlu^  to]^  nn<l<'r  y»Mi]tn(rn«  v  ns 
under  competition,  but  as  most  men  cannoi  n'm  h  \hv  top.  ni.-m- 
must  be  provided  for  hmi^  hap])y  even  at  iIm-  lH.t(«tin  if  th-' 
ends  of  utility  are  to  ho  met,  and  tluse  mcMns  j»;int'ura(  y  soek< 
by  practical  and  definite  devices  to  provide. 

The  nervous  strain  and  anxiety  insepaiMhlr  from  lif.-  im.-.r 
the  uncertainty  of  the  competitive  sysh^n  woiiM,  nn.!.  r  j.;in!<'- 
racy,  be  replaced  by  a  justified  tran(]uility  of  mind  liue  if  ;!!;;.'■ 
insurance  against  sickness,  old  ap\  or  otlior  <nurr.'  i\\'  \\\c\\- 
pacity  in  an  institution  of  practically  pc^fcrt  s-mritv  —  fir 
government  itself.  Moreover  the  dani:(»r  to  lualih  invnlvi^l  i-. 
long  hours,  in  unsanitary  places  of  occupatinn.  in  the  «..!;- 
gestion  and  vice  inseparable  from  great  manufaciuriim  (mmiIp- 
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under  competition,  in  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  sub- 
merged and  spawning  millions  which  are  the  normal  products 
of  capitalism  would,  under  pantocracy,  disappear  with  the  causes 
which  produce  them.  The  labors  of  the  national  medical 
laboratories,  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  diminishing  and 
finally  abolishing  disease,  would  augment  the  efficacy  of  all  these 
improved  conditions,  and  in  the  end,  the  co-operative  efforts  of 
science  would  do  away  with  ill  health,  as  with  all  the  other  ills 
to  which  mortality  is  subject. 

Third:  As  to  the  effect  of  pantocracy  on  natural  resources, 
we  shall,  as  with  competition,  postpone  specific  consideration  of 
the  subject  until  we  have  examined  the  effect  of  our  system 
upon  the  efficiency  of  consumption,  and  quantity  of  population. 

Fourth:  Comparison  of  the  effect  of  competition  with  that 
of  pantocracy  in  promoting  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  arts 
is  of  particular  importance  in  our  inquiry.  This  is  deemed  by 
its  advocates  the  strongest  point  in  the  system  of  capitalistic 
competition,  its  strength  arising  from  the  stimulus  afforded 
capitalists  by  the  promise  of  profit  to  improve  the  arts  and  save 
the  labor  of  men,  thus  providing  tJie  means  of  saving  the  ex- 
penditure required  for  their  wages.  This  undoubted  advantage, 
however,  we  discovered  to  be  offset  by  certain  disadvantages. 
(1)  The  same  stimulus  which  induces  improvement  in  the  arts 
of  production,  induces  improvement  in  the  arts  of  adulteration, 
substitution  and  misrepresentation.  (2)  The  practice  of  throw- 
ing men  out  of  employment  through  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, leaving  them  witliout  employment  for  varying  periods, 
and  re-employing  them  under  conditions  no  more  advantageous 
as  to  hours  of  labor  tlian  before,  prevents  the  improvement  in 
the  economy  of  consumption  which  ought  to  accompany  im- 
provement in  the  economy  of  production,  besides  leading  to  over- 
production, crises,  and  chaos.  Pantocracy,  on  the  other  liand, 
retains  all  the  advantages  of  competition,  replacing  the  effective 
stimulus  of  profit  by  the  no  loss  effective  stimulus  of  conditional 
compensation,  at  the  same  time  eliminating  its  disadvantages 
by  taking  away  temptiition  to  adulteration,  substitution,  and 
misrepresentation,  and  utilizing  machinery,  not  to  deprive  men 
of  employment,  but  to  save  them  labor,  not  to  discharge  them 
into  a  condition  of  non-production,  but  to  permit  them  to  dis- 
charge tliemselves  from  understimulated  into  overstimulated 
industries  whenever  the  activities  of  industry  require  it,  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  channel  whereby  the  change  may  be 
made   quickly,  easily,  and  conformably  to  the  taste  of  the  pro- 
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ducer.  Under  capitalism  a  decrease  in  the  operating  force  of 
an  industry  where  a  decrease  is  called  for,  is  accomplished  l»y 
the  wretchedly  uneconomic  policy  of  forcing  one  set  of  work- 
men into  a  non-producing  and  underconsuming  con<lition  ami 
throwing  all  the  labor  upon  the  remainder.  Instead  of  thi:? 
foolish  policy,  pantocracy  divides  the  labor  among  all  the  work- 
men and  permits  the  resulting  decrease  of  wages  to  cause  the 
surplus  labor  power  to  flow  spontaneously  to  industries  where  an 
JTicroase  of  operating  force  is  called  for.  Moreover  by  fixed  and 
uniform  rules  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced  as  the  reduftinn 
in  the  producing  time  of  commodities  permits,  and  by  the  devin* 
embodied  in  the  industrial  coefficient  the  price  of  coniTnodities 
is  lowered  without  the  discharge  of  a  single  wage-earner;  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  thus  sharing  immediately  in  the  ben«^tit 
arising  from  improvement  in  the  arts  —  and  as  the  industrial 
co<^fl[ieient,  which  determines  in  what  ratio  they  sliall  share  in 
s:iid  benefit,  is  fixed  by  the  people  themselves,  no  cause  of  c-om- 
])laint  can  arise  from  this  source.  Ilencc  economy  of  con- 
sumption incn^ases  simultaneously  witli  (K*ononiy  of  ])ro(lueti(m. 
and  as  demand  and  supply  are  adjusted  hy  tlio  «l<'j)nrtuiont  of 
outj)ut  regulation,  overproduction,  or  undrrLOiisuniption,  and 
consequently  crises,  cannot  occur. 

If  it  be  objected  that  ronditionnl  ciiniixMisatioii  can  nov»r  In- 
so  efTective  a  stimulus  as  ])rofit,  sinci*  ])rofit  is  so  niurli  Lin'Mt- r 
in  amount,  we  may  reply  that  the  d('irn'<»  of  stimulus  dors  n"t 
depend  upon  ahsoltitr,  but  upon  rrhilirr  iucrease  of  ((uniHU-a- 
tion.  To  a  director  whose  salary  is  Ar),(H)0  per  y(»ar,  an  incn'a-*- 
of  $1,000  a  year  for  cn-ery  jkt  cent  hv  which  tlic  avcrairc  pro- 
ducing time  of  commodities  is  rc(hiccd,  is  as  (dTcctivc  as  an  in- 
crease in  dividends  of  $1,000,000  a  y<'ar  \V(Mdd  he  to  a  capitalist 
whose  dividends  were  already  $r),0()().00().  Then'  (*unrMiou> 
profits  are  rare;  they  practically  always  eo  in  nicu  wli(»  hav^* 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  work  (d'  product i«»n,  or 
<»vcn  of  organization:  and  they  arc  ircuoraily  the  i^nvard  nf 
ingenious  or  dishonest  speculation  rather  than  of  anv  inipro\r- 
mcnt  in  the  arts.  To  permit  these  vast  suu)<  to  1m>  w  iii;dr;i\w> 
from  the  compensation  of  tlu*  wa^»"e  earners  would  dei'.it  i);' 
(Mids  of  justice.  Xo  such  withdrawals  are  r.ipiin-d,  and  i'  • 
j)rofits  wliicli  Mill  and  other  economists  have  had  in  U'in'i  ;- 
efTective  stimulants  are  of  no  sui-h  dimcMisions.  If  i-«  ].?< -I.;,!,',- 
that  conditional  compensation,  amounting  in  all  t«>  not  w  >••'.'' 
than  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  investei]  in  an  imhi-iiv.  u.i'! 
provide   more  stimidus   to  improvement    in    the  arts   than    i:*' 
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present  profits  —  varying  from  nothing  or  less  than  nothing  to 
three  hundred  per  cent  on  the  investment.  There  is  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  a  "  fair  rate "  of  profit  is  —  a  fair  rate 
according  to  the  dogmatic  standard  is,  of  course,  a  customary 
rate.  The  doctrine  of  utility  enables  us  to  comprehend  this 
matter  more  clearly.  The  lowest  rate  of  conditional  compensa- 
tion which  will  keenly  stimulate  directors  to  reduce  the  pro- 
ducing time  of  commodities  by  substituting  machinery  for  men 
is  a  fair  rate  —  any  lower  rate  is  unfair  because  it  will  sensibly 
diminish  the  rate  of  improvement  in  the  arts  which  society  has 
a  right  to  expect  —  any  higher  rate  is  unfair  because  it  will 
produce  inequality  of  distribution  in  wealth  without  any  com- 
pensating advantage. 

Besides  the  stimulus  to  improvement  in  the  arts  and  organiza- 
tion of  industry  provided  by  conditional  compensation,  pan- 
tocracy  increases  many  times  the  efficiency  of  the  moans  of 
accomplishing  such  improvements  by  the  organization  of  inven- 
tion, and  technical  education.  Thus  the  one  advantage  of  com- 
petition over  socialism  (and  that  a  temporary  one)  is  by  pan- 
tocracy,  adopted,  augmented,  purified  from  its  accompanying 
disadvantages,  and  made  permanent,  by  the  application  of  the 
ordinary  methods  of  science  in  technology. 

One  of  the  greatest  gains  in  the  mechanism  of  production 
which  would  he  accomplished  by  the  conversion  of  all  socialized 
industries  into  public  monopolies  would  be  the  co-ordination  of 
effort  effected.  The  lack  of  such  co-ordination  is  the  cause  of 
the  vast  waste  of  labor  under  competition.  The  partial  organi- 
zation of  industry  under  private  monopoly  has  done  something 
toward  abolishing  this  source  of  productive  inefficiency.  The 
complete  organization  of  industry  under  public  monopoly  would 
do  very  much  more.  The  present  work  of  the  world  could  thus 
be  accomplished  in  less  than  half  the  time  now  required,  and 
under  a  pantocratic  system  this  saving  of  labor  could  be  re- 
flected directly  in  a  corresponding  shortening  of  the  working 
day.  To  appreciate  the  possibilities  from  this  source  of  im- 
provement in  the  machinery  of  production,  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  Edward  Bellamy's  "  Looking  Backward  "  should  be 
read. 

Fifth :  By  its  effect  upon  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  laborers, 
pantocracy  would  not  only  make  more  effective  the  handling 
of  the  methods  of  production,  but  it  would  solve  the  labor 
problem ;  for  the  interests  of  the  laborer  and  of  the  director  of 
labor  would  be  identical.     The  onlv  wav  in  which  the  directors 
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could  acquire  additional  compensation  would  be  to  shorten  tiie 
hours  of  labor^  while  leaving  nominal  wages  stationary;  and  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor  means^  by  the  principle  we  have  enun- 
ciated^ to  lower  the  price  of  commodities ;  this  taking  place  in  all 
industries  means  raising  the  real  wages  of  every  one  in  the  com- 
munity. Hence  the  interests  of  director,  wage-oaraer,  and 
consumer  being  identical,  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
labor  problem  would  no  longer  exist.  Lock-outs  could  not 
occur,  for  it  would  be  in  no  one's  power  to  discharge  wage-earn- 
ers without  charges  of  wilful  incompetence.  Strikes  would  not 
occur,  for  against  whom  would  an  operating  forc^  strike  ?  They 
would  have  to  strike  against  a  nation  the  industrial  relations 
of  which  were  in  every  part  identical  —  they  could  not  strike 
for  lower  hours,  for  they  already  work  the  mininnim  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand  —  nor  for  higher  wages,  since  tliese  arc 
fixed  by  law  according  to  definite  principles,  and  not  by  the 
caprice  of  an  employer.  The  general  rate  of  wages  of  an  in- 
dustry would  be  raised  only  as  that  industry  became  undor- 
supplied  —  hence  dissatisfaction  with  tlu*  wages  in  a  iiivon  in- 
dustry would  automatically  raise  the  wages  tlieroin,  sinro  the 
wage  earners  would  prefer  otlier  industries,  and  tlius  induce  a 
condition  of  undersupply.  The  transactions  of  all  industries 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  there  would  be  n(^  s^urecv 
as  at  present,  there  would  he  no  profits  eating  up  the  wuLres  of 
labor,  and  the  principles  governing  the  relation  of  waiz<'  enniers 
to  their  employer  —  the  nation  —  would  be  the  same  in  nil 
industries.  Under  such  circumstances  the  unanimous  verilitt 
of  public  opinion  would  alone  prevent  strikes,  assumin^^  any 
set  of  men  ingenious  enough  to  imagine  a  cause  for  them,  and 
even  should  a  strike  occur,  it  woidd  be  immediately  l^-oken 
unless  the  whole  nation  struck  against  itself,  sinc^-  strikiuir 
would  be  voluntarv  dischar<i:e,  and  would  ho  treated  like  anv 
other  case  thereof  —  the  wage  earners  nnjuired  would  be  «)!•- 
tained  through  the  labor  exchange. 

The  limitation  of  production  would  be  airainst  tlie  interest  of 
both  director  and  wage  earner,  lowering  the  conditi.nial  immii- 
])ensation  of  the  first,  and  lengthening  the  hours  of  h]\)ov  of  t!i«' 
second  —  this  would  be  enough  to  prev(Mit  it.  II  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  everv  man  to  work  with  zeal  and  •nibii^ia-iii. 
since  the  more  efficiently  he  worked  when  lie  did  \\nv]<.  \\v 
shorter  would  his  hours  be.  For  the  same  reason  it  wouM  be  ie 
the  interest  of  all  to  get  the  best  ni(^n  into  j^latc-  of  lesnou-i- 
bility.     Similarly  wage  earner  and  director  alike  would   Im^  in- 
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terested  in  handling  the  materials  of  production  economically, 
and  of  minimizing  the  deterioration  of  plant,  since  every  ex- 
pense would,  by  raising  the  price  of  the  commodity  produced, 
tend  to  the  understimulation  of  the  industry  and  the  consequent 
fall  of  wages.  Thus  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
production  through  stimulus  of  skill  and  interest  in  the  use 
of  machinery,  pantocracy  is  immeasurably  superior  to  com- 
petition. 

Applying  now  the  auxiliary  criterion  of  the  adaptive  prin- 
ciple another  marked  advantage  is  disclosed.  Under  capitalism, 
public  utilities  are  placed  in  the  control  of  persons  whose  inter- 
ests are  exactly  opposed  to  those  of  the  public.  The  great  multi- 
tude are,  and  must  always  be,  both  producers  and  consumers. 
As  producers  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  their  working  day 
shortened,  and  their  real  wages  increased.  As  consumers  it 
is  to  their  interest  to  have  prices  fall,  and  to  obtain  the  best 
products  possible  for  the  price  paid.  The  interests  of  capi- 
talists are  exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  lengthen 
the  working  day  of  their  employees  and  to  reduce  their  wages 
—  it  is  to  their  interest  to  obtain  the  highest  prices  they  can 
from  all  consumers,  and  to  give  them  the  poorest  products 
possible  for  the  price  paid  —  for  by  all  these  means  their  profit 
will  be  increased.  Under  sucli  conditions  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  capitalists  will  be  forever  oppressing  both  producer  and 
consumer,  and  the  expectation  is  not  disappointed,  for  this  is 
precisely  what  they  do  and  always  will  do  while  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is.  A  community  so  stupid  as  to  make  the 
interests  of  those  who  control  the  desiderata  upon  which  it 
depends  for  its  happiness  diametrically  opposed  to  its  own  must 
expect  to  be  oppressed  —  it  puts  a  premium  upon  oppression, 
and  it  cannot  escape  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  human 
nature  which  it  has  invoked.  It  utilizes  the  adaptive  principle 
to  oppose,  instead  of  to  achieve,  the  end  of  utility.  After  pro- 
duction has  become  thoroughly  socialized,  society  at  last  per- 
ceives its  mistake  —  it  sees  that  vested  interests  and  public 
interests  are  antagonistic  and  clumsily  attempts  to  remedy  mat- 
ters—  not  by  abolishing  the  antagonism  directly  —  but  by  at- 
tempting to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  positive  adaptive  ])rinciple 
already  in  operation,  by  suj^erimposing  upon  it  the  effect  of  the 
negative  adaptive  principle.  It  first  makes  it  to  the  intercj^t 
of  capitalists  to  oppress  both  producer  and  consumer;  and  then 
threatens  to   punish   them   if   they   do   so.     This   is   regulated 

capitalism  —  it   is    the   pseudo-socialism    which   the    dominant 
31 
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school  of  politicians  propose  as  a  remedy  for  existing  evil?. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  pantocracy  abolishes  the  primary  antagonism 
of  interest,  and  substitutes  for  it  an  identity,  using  tlie  positivL^ 
adaptive  principle  to  attain  the  end  of  utility,  thereby  adaptiuii 
tlie  social  mechanism  to  human  nature  instead  of  leaving  it 
hopelessly  unadapted,  as  at  present. 

Sixth :  As  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  —  pantocracy  ])r>- 
vides  for  substantial  equality  by  doing  away  with  the  ch'wl 
means  provided  by  the  capitalistic,  and  every  other  variety  «'t' 
competition,  whereby  inequality  is  attained.  It  will  be  notioe«l. 
however,  that  pantocracy  does  not  seek  absoliitt'  e(|uality  in  tin* 
distribution  of  wealth.  Successful  directors,  that  is.  (linvt<)r- 
who  have  been  instnimontal  in  pernmiKMitly  decreasing  tlio 
hours  of  labor  and  increasing  the  rcnl  wages  of  a  coniniunitv, 
for  example,  could  accumulate  coiisitlcrahlc  fortunes  tliroii^ii 
the  conditional  compensation  received  for  tlicir  service  to  the 
community.  They  could  not  becoiiK^  nnilti-inillioiinires.  Imt 
their  fortunes  might  become  froiii  10  to  loO  tinuv  ;is  LMi-at  a- 
that  of  the  average  member  of  (he  coniimmity.  Ur-jtlts  tlii-, 
pantocracy  provides  for  higlier  wai:es  for  skilled  jnid  <'\|HTi«'ii(<'«l 
workers  than  for  unskilled  and  ine\|)eri<Miced.  T\\]>  |)«'rlia)»- 
may  be  deemed  a  fault  in  the  system,  and  were  it  (l»'\(.i.l  of 
compensating  advantag^^<,  such  a  departure  from  r(|nnlitv  \\<»'.i!'l 
be  a  fault  in  anv  svstem.  I)ut  the  eciual  distrihution  i^\'  wr.iir;: 
is  a  means  —  not  an  end,  and  if,  as  a  means,  it  dor-  n.»t  ail.iiii 
the  end  of  utilitv  as  snt'cessfullv  as  some  other  specitiahl.*  mr.-in-. 
then  it  should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  that  otlirr  mcap.-. 
The  proposition  that  wealth  should  he  ecjually  distrihut»'d  i- 
true  as  a  general,  but  not  as  a  imivrrsal,  jiropo^ition.  'I^hi-  '- 
why  in  constructing  the  pantocratir  mcdiani^m,  I  h.ixc  dcpari'-i. 
in  some  degree,  from  in(»ans  of  comph-tilv  eipiali/inir  w-'.-ih':. 
It  is  important  to  efficiency  of  production  that  -kilhd  ur.i-k'M!; 
should  be  developed  to  fulfil  certain  prochict i\<'  I'liin  tir.n-.  T":  • 
acquisition  of  skill,  however,  re(piir(\^  time  and  ti-.iildf.  11- n  ■ 
unless  there  is  some  inci^ntivc*  to  i\o  so,  nun  uil!  n-'t  t;ik-  '■' ■ 
trouble  and  time  recpiired  to  (hvidoj)  it.  Th*-  hiL-lK  ]•  ini..  ■, 
skilled  labor  under  pantocracy  therefore,  i>  -iinplv  r<Mn|M!i^:'  ; 
for  the  hours  of  labor  —  that   is  of  lilV       -^jmiii    in   d)  \, ',»!.  p. 

the  skill  required  to  make  men  of  mon*  -<'r\i(r  i..  if: ni!  :- 

nity;  and   the  inequality  of  wage  invohcd    i<    irijnM-d   L\    '■■. 
general,  though  not  universal,  rule  that   th*'  ( <>nM<ri;^,inon    '  • 
any  given  quantum  of  labor  should  he  prop(.rii..p;i!  t 
cost.     Reasons  of  a  similar  kind   justify  the  in.Mpi.diiv 
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involved  in  the  institution  of  conditional  compensation.  By 
the  stimulus  it  affords  to  improvement  in  the  arts  the  com- 
munity will  gain  in  happiness  far  more  than  it  will  lose  through 
the  departure  from  equality  involved;  and  this  is  sufficient  for 
the  utilitarian.  Knowing  what  end  he  seeks,  he  can  adapt  his 
means  to  attain  it,  unconfounded  by  confusion  of  a  proximate 
with  an  ultimate  end. 

Seventh:  The  means  adopted  by  pantocracy  of  progressively 
increasing  the  indicative  ratio  as  the  arts  improve  have  already 
been  explained  and  their  effect  on  this  element  of  ha])piness  is 
obvious.  The  theory  of  utility  demands  an  increasing  indica- 
tive ratio,  and  pantocracy  provides  definite  means  for  supplying 
it.  The  effect  of  increasing  the  hours  of  leisure  and  at  tlie 
same  time  increasing  the  real  wages  of  all  producers  by  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  desiderata  is  to  bring  tlio  whole  population 
into  the  condition  of  an  emancipated  middle  class,  and  this 
condition  is  that  at  which  consumption  at  the  point  of  maximum 
efficiency  will  occur.  There  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  no  consumers  in  the  zone  of  either  under  or  overconsunip- 
tion;  each  average  family  would  be  self-sufficient,  and  the  whole 
population  self-supporting.  Once  this  emancipated  condition  is 
obtained,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  indicative  ratio 
would  spontaneously  diminish,  because  for  the  iirst  time  men 
would  be  brought  into  the  condition  where  they  would  have  not 
only  the  taste  for  pleasant  forms  of  labor,  but  the  education 
and  freedom  from  unpleasant  forms  necessary  to  gratify  it. 
Hence  art,  literature,  music,  and  science,  would  be  pursued,  not 
by  the  few,  but  by  the  many.  Not  by  one  per  cent,  but  by 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population.  As  the  necessity  for 
consuming  life  in  systematic  and  unpleasant  labor  in  the  "useful 
arts ''  diminished  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  men, 
opportunity  for  consuming  it  in  pleasant  labor  in  the  fine  arts 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  humanities  would  increase.  Thus  tho 
avocation,  instead  of  the  vocation,  would  occupy  the  principal 
place  in  the  life  of  each  individual,  spontaneous  would  replace 
compulsory  labor,  and  the  inversion  of  the  indicative  ratio  would 
indicate  a  gain,  instead  of  a  loss,  in  the  economy  of  happiness. 
Such  at  any  rate  would  be  the  presumable  result  of  the  com- 
bined industrial  and  educative  systems  involved  in  pantocracy. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  this  common  sense  procedure  consider 
that  of  capitalism.  Instead  of  using  labor-saving  devices  to 
increase  the  leisure  of  the  producer  and  thus  emancipate  num- 
kind  from  labor,  it  seeks  to  make  the  indicative  ratio  a  function 
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of  endurance  only,  and  to  make  men  work  as  long  as  they  did 
when  their  labor  was  not  nearly  so  productive.  Even  for  the 
shortening  of  tlie  working  day  already  obtained  labor  has  had 
to  struggle  mightily,  and  were  it  not  for  the  activity  of  labor 
unions,  men  would  now  be  working  twelve  and  fourteen  hour?  a 
day  —  as  they  still  do  where  competition  is  unrestricted.  Mill, 
in  liis  Principles  of  Political  Economy  says:  "It  is  quostion- 
a])le  if  all  the  mechanical  inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  tlie 
day's  toil  of  any  human  being/'  Such  a  statement  is  not  truo 
to-day  —  thanks  to  the  activity  of  competition  suppre^^jini: 
agencies  —  but  what  a  commentary  it  is  on  the  practoinania  of 
the  capitalistic  age.  With  the  vast  strides  in  industry  of  tin* 
last  century  or  two  the  productive  powtT  of  the  Anioricaii 
laborer  is  to-day,  on  the  average,  probably  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  in  colonial  times  —  and  y(»t  his  workintr  day  i- 
only  a  little  shorter.  Of  course  it  would  be  unwise  to  rodiut' 
the  working  day  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  producing  tinu' 
is  diminished — this  would  prevent  increase  in  the  p(.'r  capita 
rate  of  consumption  —  but  surely  when  tlm  |)ro(lii(iii<r  tiiiu*  h:i> 
been  diminished  a  hundred  fold  the  workini:  dav  nuL^lit  In-  cut 
down  at  least  three-quarters,  and  yet  ])r<)vi(le  for  a  vast  in(r«a-«' 
in  the  rate  of  consumption  per  eaj^ita.  Had  Oiis  hom  doiir  in 
the  past,  the  laborer  of  to-day  would  not  nujiiin'  to  work  innrr 
than  four  hours  per  day  at  tlu^  utmost,  an«!  yet  Hm*  tw.Miiy 
times  as  well  as  his  forefathers  of  pre-rcvnluiionary  dav^.  Tlr.;^ 
does  capitalism  throw  away  the  *;roat  opjiortiinity  nllVnMl  i>v 
socialized  production. 

Eighth:  In  considering  the  cffovf  tliat  tlic  adoption  of  a 
system  of  pantocracy  would  have  upon  tin-  ciirhtli  rlfinent  of 
happiness  —  the  (piantity  of  the  ])0])u]ation.  it^  coiitra-t  tn  (nm- 
petition  is  marked.  Conipc'tition  insures  pi'r]Mtn.il  j)o\rrtv. 
restricts  the  prudential  restraint  upon  prcipa-.i!  i<»n  to  tIh-  -i:. - 
cessful  classes,  and  thus  limits  po]>ulation  (»iil\  liy  -i.ha.ii ;.-!:. 
deteriorating  the  race  and  wastiuix  tlic  n'-mncrs  ..t  iniiiirr  l-. 
making  them  support  an  unhappy  popiilaliou.  Tlic  rxiiin  i;,!! 
of  the  human  race  would  thus  achieve  a  hettrr  olij.ct  t!i;in  r-Mn- 
petition. 

We  have  made  the  claim  that  the  adopt i«>n  of  a  pjininr  iMt:c 
system  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  i)ov('rtv  nnd  Imm'  -ix.n 
reasons  in  support  of  that  claim,  but  whether  tlii^  i]:\n\'.  I>  ji'-l 
or  not,  it  is  certainly  not  too  mncli  to  <av  that  If  i»:i!it.H  r.i.v 
will  not  cure  poverty  then  not li inn  will,  rnxriiv  i>  ^inrrv 
a  name  for  a  low  rate  of  consumj)tion  per  (•aj)ita.     1 1   it   i>  t  > 
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be  cured  at  all  it  must  be  by  adopting  such  means  that  (1) 
The  production  per  capita  per  unit  of  time  will  be  made  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  maximum,  and  that  (2)  The 
wealth  thus  produced  shall  be  well  distributed. 

If  focussing  all  the  power  represented  in  the  stimulus  of  on- 
lightened  self-interest,  and  all  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity 
furnished  by  organized  scientific  research  and  co-operative  in- 
vention upon  this  single  object  cannot  accomplisli  the  result, 
then  by  what  means  can  it  be  accomplished  ?  Certainly  not  by 
letting  everything  alone.  Drifting  can  not  cure  poverty.  If 
it  could,  it  would  have  done  so  long  ago,  for  mankind  since  its 
first  advent  on  the  earth,  has  done  little  else  than  drift.  If 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  production  per  capita  per  unit  of  time 
can  be  made  to  offset  the  tendency  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  to  decrease  it,  then  poverty  can  be  cured.  Otherwise 
it  cannot  be  cured.  Now,  pantocracy  stimulates  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  increasing  returns  in  a  degree  impossible  under 
any  other  system.  Its  whole  construction  is  deliberately  de- 
signed to  stimulate  it.  Hence  we  say  if  pantocracy,  or  some 
variation  of  it  embodying  the  same  principles,  cannot  cure  pov- 
erty then  no  system  can.  Pantocracy  is  primarily  a  means  of 
applying  science  to  the  cure  of  poverty  as  the  most  pressing 
and  universal  ill  of  mankind,  and  as  Lubbock  says  in  this  con- 
nection, "we  must  clioose  between  science  and  suffering." 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 

But  once  poverty  is  cured  —  and  enliglitenment  substituted 
for  ignorance  by  the  diversion  of  human  effort  from  the  dissi- 
pation of  natural  resources  to  the  development  of  man,  conse- 
quences of  transcendent  import  inevitably  follow.  The  causes 
which  now  operate  to  restrict  propagation  in  the  well-to-do 
classes  will  operate  to  restrict  it  in  all  classes,  since  all  classes 
will  be  well-to-do  —  the  Law  of  Malthus  will  be  suspended  and 
deterioration  of  the  breed  checked  in  the  manner  noticed  under 
section  one.  The  eighth  element  of  liappiness  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  consumption,  and  if  un- 
controlled, the  population  will  increase  until  it  reaches  a  position 
of  natural  equilibrium.  At  this  point  its  rate  of  production  of 
misery  approaches  a  maximum. 

A  pantocratic  system  will,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  dimin- 
ishing the  resources  of  nature  —  any  policy  other  than  the  ex- 
tinction of  humanity  must  have  that  effect;  but  in  the  dissipa- 
tion thereof,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  happiness  will  be  produced 
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instead  of  unhappiness,  as  under  competition.  There  will  be 
something  instead  of  less  than  nothing  to  show  for  the  resources 
dissipated.  Instead  of  utilizing  the  increased  means  of  sub- 
sistence derived  from  improvement  in  the  arts  to  increase  the 
mere  niiiiibcrs  of  an  underconsuming  population,  pantocracv 
would  utilize  them  to  increase  the  consumption  per  capita  until 
the  average  member  of  the  community  was  consuming  at  tlie 
point  of  maximum  efficiency,  or  as  near  that  point  as  possible. 
Thenceforth,  increase  in  the  population  instead  of  being  checked 
by  starvation  would  be  controlled  by  the  prudence  of  the  eman- 
cipated community  itself,  and  maintained  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
keep  the  average  member  of  the  community'  consuming  at  the 
point  of  maximum  efficiency.  Thus  the  prod  net  ion-inadnesji, 
inseparable  from  capitalism,  which  wastes  alike  tlie  lives  of  the 
present  generation  and  the  substance  of  their  ])ostcrity,  would 
be  replaced  by  the  sanity  of  common  sense.  Lal)or  would  be 
recognized  for  what  it  is  —  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end 
in  itself  —  and  tlie  end  to  which  labor  is,  or  o\\<xhi  to  hi\  the 
means  would  be  recognized  no  loss  spool fually.  Tliat  oiid  is 
not  to  develop  and  diminish  nature's  rosouroos  with  maxinumi 
spwd,  but  to  convert  the  i)otontiality  of  happiness  rosi^h'ut  in 
said  resources  into  actual  happiness  with  inaxiniuiu  oHicitiuv. 
These  two  contrasted  views  of  the  object  of  lal>()r  n^pnsont  tl.o 
dilTerence  between  tlie  ideals  of  the  ooinnioroial  and  of  iho  utili- 
tarian schools  of  political  economy  —  they  reprosont  tho  dillVr- 
ence  between  practoiuania  and  oonunon  sense. 

Thus  if  we  test  pantocraoy  by  th(^  sanu*  criteria  whorol)y  wp 
tested  competition,  viz.,  its  efTeot  upon  oaoli  of  the  olonionls  nf 
happiness  separatoly,  we  discover  that  tlio  foriuop  stands  ovrrv 
test  while  the  latter  stands  none.  Botwoon  thoni  is  all  ihv  dif- 
ferenco  botwo«'n  justice  and  injustice.  Pantocraoy  i^  an  adapts.], 
competition  an  unadapted,  means  of  attainiuLr  l]io  .nd  of  militv. 
and  a  moment's  consideration  will  sorvo  to  himi^li  nil  -nri'ii-" 
at  this  result.  Both  competition  and  ])antori;n  v  ar"  iicitl.T 
more  nor  less  than  social  mechanisms,  to  ho  f!rIi!M'r:ir<'lv  oi'i- 
ployed  by  society  to  attain  its  end  —  viz.  ]iai)i>iji. --.  (uimi-^- 
tition  is  a  mechanism  which,  speaking  fi,i:iirali\(l\ .  nafup'  <'iii- 

ploys  to  attain   her  end  —  adaptability  to  siirviv( .in   fihj.r^ 

which  has  no  particular  relation  to  the  ohjoot  of  so^ioiv.  oxoi  p- 
that  survival  is  a  necessarv  element  in  both.  Xow  nn  ono  i.o^- 
sessing  common  sense  would  expect  a  meohanisin  d.-siL^iod  lo 
produce  one  specified  result  to  be  adapted  inoidcntally  t«t  ]>rn- 
duce  another  one  totally  different  from  the  first.     Xo  one  woulJ 
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expect  a  nail  making  mechanism  to  be  adapted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  washing  soda.  No  more  would  any  one  with  com- 
mon sense  expect  a  mechanism  designed  to  attain  the  end  of 
nature  to  be  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  man  —  and  it  is  not 
so  adapted,  as  the  tests  we  have  applied  demonstrate.  Pantoc- 
racy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mechanism  deliberately  designed  to 
produce  that  end,  designed  by  the  same  methods  of  common 
sense  that  would  be  employed  in  designing  a  mechanism  for  the 
manufacture  of  nails  or  of  washing  soda.  Hence  it  is  only  to 
be  expected  that  it  will  be  successful  in  meeting  the  very  tests 
which  have  served  as  a  guide  to  its  construction.  But  while 
we  should  have  reason  to  expect  pantocracy  to  be  a  system 
adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  society  —  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  it  to  be  the  only  one,  though  doubtless  it  em- 
bodies the  essential  elements  of  any  successful  system.  Tliere 
is  more  than  one  system  for  making  sulphuric  acid,  though  all 
systems  require  the  presence  of  the  elements  essential  to  that 
acid,  viz.,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Other  political  sys- 
tems difTering  in  many  details  from  pantocracy  might  be  pro- 
posed, and  were  pantocracy  once  adopted  the  details  of  its  opera- 
tion might  turn  out  to  be  quite  distinct  from  those  I  have  sug- 
gested or  might  suggest.  Hence  I  have  not  attempted  to  specify 
details,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the 
system  is  practical  and  will  operate  in  a  definite  manner  while 
the  properties  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  remain  what 
they  are.  There  are  several  forms  of  mechanism  whereby  the 
energy  latent  in  steam  may  be  converted  into  mechanical  mo- 
tion, but  all  of  them  must  take  advantage  of  the  properties  of 
steam;  and  though  several  forms  of  mechanism  may  be  pro- 
posed for  converting  tlie  world's  latent  potentialities  of  happi- 
ness into  actual  happiness,  all  of  them  must  take  advantage  of 
the  properties  of  nature  and  of  human  nature  in  order  to  achieve 
success,  and  every  social  mechanism  should  be  judged  —  just 
as  a  steam  engine  should  be  judged  —  strictly  according  to 
its  adaptability  to  attain  its  end. 

Once  more  let  me  emphasize  the  dilemma  in  which  society 
finds  itself  to-day.  It  finds  that  its  activities  are  not  self-sup- 
porting; that  more  unhappiness  than  happiness  is  produced 
by  humanity;  that  the  present  system  is  a  failure  while  human 
nature  retains  its  properties.  In  this  situation  three  alterna- 
tives and  only  three  are  open.  (1)  Human  nature  may  be 
changed.  (2)  The  system  may  be  changed.  (3)  Both  may 
be  changed.    There  is  a  prevalent  school  of  moralists,  of  whom 
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Tolstoy  is  the  type,  who  seek  the  first  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
They  claim  that  the  trouble  with  the  present  situation  is  that 
men  themselves  are  at  fault  —  that  human  nature  must  be 
altered  before  society  can  produce  a  surplus  of  happiness,  and 
they  propose  to  change  human  nature  by  telling  it  to  change. 
If  they  are  correct,  the  situation  is  indeed  hopeless.  Tlie 
method  of  changing  human  nature  they  propose  is  not  adapted 
to  its  end.  Preaching  will  do  no  more  in  tlie  future  than  it 
has  done  in  the  past.  Human  nature  has  not  changed  much 
during  historic  times,  though  its  customs  have,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  radically  changed,  changes  will  be  necessary'  in  that  part  of 
the  social  system  which  affects  inheritance  and  education,  for 
it  is  by  these  influences  and  these  alone  that  human  nature  can 
be  changed.  But  to  adopt  such  changes  would  be  to  select  the 
third  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  since  it  would  be  changing 
human  nature  by  first  changing  the  social  system.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  by  this  route  that  pantocracy  seeks  a  way  out  of  tlie 
present  unhappy  situation.  The  reaction  of  the  present  system 
upon  human  nature  results  in  misery.  To  chan»;o  Iniiiian  na- 
ture is  hopeless  —  at  least  immediately  —  hrnce  our  only  alter- 
native, if  we  would  escape  misery,  is  to  chantje  the  system  —  and 
it  is  by  a  change  in  the  social  system  that  every  advance  in  the 
past  has  been  made.  The  changes  from  reli*;ious  intolerance  to 
religious  tolerance,  from  slavery  to  free  labor,  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy,  have  all  been  changes  in  the  social  svstem  which 
have  left  human  nature  intact,  merely  chan;iin<;  its  customs. 
Selfishness  remains  the  dominant  characteristic  of  organic  be- 
ings, and  it  cannot  be  ignored  in  man.  Panlocracv  reco^^nizes 
this,  and  instead  of  employing  the  great  power  of  si^lf  interest 
to  defeat  the  end  of  utility,  as  competition  docs,  it  employs  it  to 
acooniplish  that  end.  It  seeks  not  to  destroy  s(»lfisline>s  by  uA\- 
injr  men  to  be  cood  —  that  would  be  futile,  but  to  divert  it  from 
competitive  into  anti-competitive  channels.  Wlint  irood  {h)os 
it  do  to  tell  men  to  be  good  and  they  will  l>e  hap])y?  l>ors  any 
one  seriously  believe  that  propounding  this  platitmlr  will  m.ike 
men  good?  No,  the  proper  way  is  to  inake  them  liap]»y,  and 
then  they  will  be  good.  Although  to  abolish  s('ll-int<i»-i  i<  im- 
possible, to  change  its  mode  of  application  to  the  mk  iai  nirrlmii- 
ism  is  not.  Should  we  attach  a  dozen  horses  to  a  mind  xthii  U', 
and  then  let  each  pull  in  the  direction  in  which  hr  frit  im  lint'<l, 
we  sliould  not  accomplish  much,  but  with  ])rc(isrly  Ihr  -lunc 
power  we  could  pull  the  load  out  of  the  mire  by  rnakini!  tlif  Imr-,  ^ 
all  pull  in  one  direction.     In  such  a  situation  co-opiTation  will 
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accomplish  what  competition  will  not,  and  in  hauling  society 
out  of  the  slough  in  which  it  is  gradually  sinking  the  same 
methods  must  be  employed.  To  produce  happiness,  co-opera- 
tion is  required  —  not  the  mere  co-operation  of  good-will,  but 
organized  co-operation,  amounting  to  a  change  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. A  convenient  form  of  that  organization  1  have  already 
explained,  and  to  the  provisions  therein  for  accomplishing  the 
change  desirable  in  human  nature  I  need  not  again  revert. 

It  is  a  common  claim  that  socialism  cannot  succeed  because 
it  is  unadapted  to  human  nature.  Such  a  criticism  applies  with 
greater  force  to  competition  than  to  socialism.  It  is  because 
competition  as  a  means  to  happiness  is  so  utterly  unadapted  to 
human  nature  that  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  failure.  The 
only  reason  why  the  failure  of  competition  is  not  more  gen- 
erally recognized  is  that  men,  having  no  test  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish success  from  failure,  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two  even  when  they  see  it.  Not  knowing  what  society  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  endeavoring  to  accomplish,  they,  of  course,  are 
unable  to  tell  whether  it  is  accomplished  or  not.  Hence  they 
mistake  mere  human  activity,  the  movement  of  persons  and 
things  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  earth's  surface,  for  suc- 
cess. They  gauge  success  by  the  activity  of  industry  —  by  the 
mere  motion  of  material  bodies.  They  are  in  precisely  the 
position  of  one  who,  entering  a  factory  of  the  purpose  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  mistakes  the  motion  of  the  countershafting  for 
the  production  of  output.  He  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  the 
factory  is  accomplishing  its  purpose,  because  he  does  not  know 
what  its  purpose  is.  It  is  futile  for  men  to  attempt  the  guidance 
of  public  policy  who  are  ignorant  of  the  direction  in  which 
public  policy  should  lead.  The  output  of  a  nation  in  bushels 
of  grain,  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  coal,  or  steel  rails,  can  tell  us  little 
or  nothing  about  a  nation's  success,  since,  though  these  products 
may  be  necessary,  they  are  not  sufficient,  conditions  of  happiness. 
And  yet  it  is  of  such  products  that  politicians  perpetually  prate. 
In  this  connection  the  commentary  of  Mill  upon  the  folly  of 
the  mercantilists,  who  confused  money  with  wealth,  is  peculiarly 
appropriate.     He  says: 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  universal  belief  of  one  ape  of  man- 
kind—  a  belief  from  which  no  one  was,  nor  without  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  of  pciiius  and  courage,  could  at  that  time  be  free  — 
becomes  to  a  subsequent  age  so  T)alpable  an  absurdity,  that  the 
only  difficulty  then  is  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing  cnri  ever  have 
appeared  credible.     It  has   so   happened   with   the   doctrine   that 
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money  is  synonymous  with  wealth.  The  conceit  seems  too  pre- 
posterous to  be  thought  of  as  a  serious  opinion.  It  looks  like  one 
of  the  crude  fancies  of  childhood,  instantly  corrected  by  a  word 
from  any  grown  person.  But  let  no  one  feel  confident  that  he 
would  have  escaped  the  delusion  if  he  had  lived  at  the  time 
when  it  prevailed.  All  the  associations  engendered  by  common 
life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  concurred  in  promot- 
ing it.  So  long  as  those  associations  were  the  only  medium 
through  which  the  subject  was  looked  at,  what  we  now  think  so 
gross  an  absurdity  seemed  a  truism.  Once  questioned,  indeed,  it 
was  doomed;  but  no  one  was  likely  to  think  of  questioning  it 
whose  mind  had  not  become  familiar  with  certain  modes  of  stat- 
ing and  of  contemplating  economical  phenomena,  which  have 
only  found  their  way  into  the  general  understanding  through  the 
influence  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  his  expositors.''  ^ 

Oh,  ingenuous  Mill  —  do  you  remember  what  the  ])ot  cnlleil 
the  kettle?  In  this  quotation,  if  the  word  "woaltli"  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "  money  "  and  the  word  ''  liappiiioss  "  for 
the  word  ^^wealtli,^^  we  shall  have  a  comnientnrv  wluise  strikiuir 
application  to  the  present  system  is  inca]inl)le  of  hn])|M«'r  ex- 
pression. Is  it  any  more  absurd  to  mistake  nioiioy  for  wealth 
than  to  mistake  wealth  for  happiness?  IncrediliK^  as  to  a  sub- 
sequent age  it  will  appear,  those  who  jxuido  the  policy  of  mojrrn 
states  make  this  very  mistake,  a])parently  uiu-onsiions  tliat  tli«\v 
are  but  mercantilists  who  liavo  clian^ed  tlie  fonn  of  their  f(>l!v. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  after  tlie  adoption  (^f  a  svst.Mu  <  f 
exchange  by  means  of  money  that  tlu^  niedium  of  ('xcliaiii'e 
should,  by  tlie  worthy  predecessors  of  iiiodorii  o('onf)ini>ts.  I»e 
mistaken  for  something  havin^r  ultimate  intrinsic  value,  and  it 
was  perhaps  inevitable  tliat  between  this  vulizar  error  and  tlio 
explicit  recognition  of  happiness  as  alone  possessimr  such  n 
quality,  an  intermediate  delusion  sliould  h(^  cluri-Iied — tlio 
delusion  that  wealtli  has  ultimate  intrijisic  value.  Sine(>  tlir* 
laws  of  the  evolution  of  human  thought  requiretl  this  -t<|^  Adam 
Smith  did  the  world  a  service  in  takiuir  it.  hut  it  i>  ealamileiH 
that  men  thus  deluded  should  he  selected  to  LTuide  tfi<'  pe'irv  '^f 
nations,  particularly  as  "all  the  associations  enuendeivd  I'V 
common  life,  and  by  the  ordinary  course*  of  l)u-ine<<  "  rnnnn* 
in  rendering  them  as  blissfully  oblivious  of  their  juepfr^t-rnii-^ 
situation  as  were  the  mercantile  tlieorists  of  tlieir<.  Tm  !.,•  <n]v. 
happiness  is  recognized  to-day  as  an  incidental  desideiatuni,  ;i^ 
wealth  was  similarly  recognized  previous  to  the  publication  of 

1  Political  Economy,   Chap.    1. 
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the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  but  incidental  recognition  will  not 
do  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other.  Happiness  must 
be  recognized  explicitly,  as  a  definite  product  of  the  activity  of 
society,  expressible  in  definite  units  —  a  product  having  at  any 
given  time  a  definite  magnitude,  expressible  by  a  definite  in- 
tensity into  a  definite  time  interval,  and  increasable  only  by  in- 
crease of  that  intensity  or  that  time  interval,  or  both  —  a  prod- 
uct requiring  cultivation  by  organized  and  directed  effort  — 
effort  as  organized  and  directed  as  that  of  a  shoemaker  in  turn- 
ing out  his  shoes.  We  cannot  too  often  insist  that  the  only 
units  in  which  the  success  or  failure  of  society  may  be  estimated 
are  such  as  express  quantity  of  happiness  or  unhappiness,  and 
until  we  have  determined  the  relation  that  wealth  bears  to  hap- 
piness, the  output  of  wealth  can  give  us  no  more  clue  to  the 
output  of  happiness  than  the  weight  of  precious  metal  possessed 
by  a  state  can  give  to  its  wealth.  Could  the  people  of  our  day 
and  country  learn  this  one  lesson  it  would  be  worth  all  their 
other  political  knowledge  combined,  and  they  will  learn  it  when 
common  sense  displaces  common  nonsense. 

It  is  the  duty,  and  it  should  be  the  delight,  of  the  economists 
of  our  time  to  purge  their  science  of  the  archaic  dogmas  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  found  it  directly  upon  the  foundation  of 
ethics  itself  —  namely,  utility  —  the  only  sound  foundation  for 
any  applied  science.  In  so  doing  they  wiil  have  accomplished  for 
economics  what  Copernicus  accomplished  for  astronomy  —  they 
will  have  replaced  the  geocentric  system  of  commercialism  with 
the  heliocentric  system  of  utilitarianism  —  they  will  have  fixed 
the  centre  around  which  revolves  the  stupendous  system  of  hu- 
man effort  and  human  interest  —  not  in  the  dead  world  of 
wealth,  but  in  the  living  sun  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

To  any  proposal  for  substituting  an  uncustoniarv  for  a  cus- 
tomary policy  in  the  affairs  of  society  the  first  objection,  of 
course,  will  proceed  from  the  ever  prevailing  conservatism  of 
mankind  —  that  ubiquitous  form  of  fatalism  which  confounds 
inaction  with  prudence  through  misapprehension  of  tlio  nntiiro 
of  a  use-judgment.  Assuming  the  law  of  causation,  it  is  o])vious 
that  if  witli  any  given  act  of  a  man  or  a  nation  the  same  natural 
causes  are  combined,  the  effect  of  tlie  given  act  will  always  be 
the  same;  and  we  may  assume  that  if  the  man  or  the  nation  is 
careful  not  to  alter  his  or  its  acts,  then  ho  or  it  may  bo  assured 
that  the  effects  thereof  will,  at  any  rate,  not  bo  worse  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  If  the  same  natural 
causes  are  always  combined  with  tlu^  same  nio(1(\<  of  hiiinaii 
activitv  then  conservatism  mav  be  caution.  Tin*  dilTicnltv  i> 
that  they  are  not.  By  suspendin^^  chauirt*  in  their  niodrs  <>f 
activity  men  do  not  suspend  chanize  in  the  modes  of  activitv 
of  nature.  The  inaction  of  men  does  not  involve  the  inac- 
tion of  nature,  and  it  must  not  be  fomotten  that  human  nature 
is  a  part  of  nature,  and  as  subject  to  the  law  of  causation 
as  any  other  part.  The  alle<red  attempt  of  the  ostrich  to 
escape  danger  by  hiding  its  head  in  the  sand  is  a  mental  opera- 
tion similar  to  the  one  we  are  critici/.ini:.  The  ostricli  ai)par- 
ontly  thinks  that  by  sus|")ending  its  own  visual  powt-r^  i-k'  vi-ual 
])owers  of  all  creation  will  thereby  be  suspended,  and  ^imilarlv 
the  conservative  thinks  that  by  suspcMidimx  his  own  aitiviu  l^e 
will  thereby  suspend  the  activities  of  the  n^st  •>('  ereati.ni.  His 
caution  is  that  of  the  ostrich.  Naturc^'s  poliei.s  iwo  u>nallv 
accelerative  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  usual Iv  inalefh. mlv 
accolerative.  Hence  man  can  counteract  sucli  ae(  <  l.iMtinii  (-nlv 
by  changing  his  policies  to  mei^t  it.  He  niu<t  he  ra.liea]  in 
order  to  be  cautious.  Such  caution  is  by  the  im  am  ions  con- 
servative deemed  incaution,  and  he  consistently  prol.  st<  airain-t 
it.  If  these  protests  prevail  and  radical  action  i-  po^fpono.] 
too  long,  calamity  frequently  follows,  and  this  the  c<>ns<'rvativ^> 
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attributes  to  radicalism  instead  of  to  its  real  cause  —  conserva- 
tism.    Thus  Archbishop  Whately  justly  remarks: 

"  The  mass  of  mankind  are,  in  the  serious  concerns  of  life, 
wedded  to  what  is  established  and  customary ;  and  when  they  make 
rash  changes,  this  may  often  be  explained  by  the  too  Jong  post' 
ponement  of  the  requisite  changes;  which  allows  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Keformation)  evils  to  reach  an  intolerable  height,  before 
any  remedy  is  thought  of.  And  even  then,  the  remedy  is  often 
so  violently  resisted  by  many,  as  to  drive  others  into  dangerous 
extremes.  And  when  this  occurs,  we  are  triumphantly  told  that 
experience  shows  what  mischievous  excesses  are  caused  by  once 
beginning  to  innovate.  *  I  told  you  that  if  once  you  began  to 
repair  your  house,  you  would  have  to  pull  it  all  down.'  *  Yes ; 
but  you  told  me  wrong;  for  if  I  had  begim  sooner,  the  replacing 
of  a  few  tiles  might  have  sufficed.  The  mischief  was,  not  in  tak- 
ing down  the  first  stone,  but  in  letting  it  stand  too  long.^ "  ^ 

Revolutions  are  the  result  of  conservatism.  The  English 
Revolution  was  caused  by  the  conservatism  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  the  American  Revolution  by  the  conservatism  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  and  the  French  Revolution  by  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  Bourbons.  The  way  to  avoid  revolution  is  throuj]:h 
radicalism;  but  although  cautious  policies  are  almost  always 
radical,  radical  policies  are  not  necessarily  cautious.  Obviously 
it  is  easy  to  suggest  thousands  of  harmful  radical  policies. 
Now  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  outlined  a  national  policy, 
adoptable  by  any  state  which  has  attained  a  condition  of  civili- 
zation equivalent  to  that  of  Western  Europe.  So  far  as  T  am 
aware,  only  four  general  policies  are  proposed  as  alternatives. 
(1)  Natural  competition:  (2)  Artificial  competition:  (3) 
Pseudo-socialism :  (4)  Socialism :  and  the  first  is  hardly  a  possi- 
ble alternative  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  stage  of  its 
development.  Pantocracy  is  more  radical  than  any  of  these ;  that 
is,  it  departs  more  from  prevailing  policies.  To  the  man  whoso 
judgment  has  no  taint  of  fatalism,  however,  this  will  make  no 
difference.  All  he  will  ask  is:  Is  it  or  is  it  not,  more  useful 
than  anv  of  its  alternatives?  Is  its  end  that  of  utilitv,  and  is 
it  or  is  it  not,  better  adapted  than  other  suggested  policies  to 
that  end  ?  I  have  attempted,  by  noting  its  effect  upon  each  of 
the  elements  of  happiness,  to  show  that  it  is.  Were  politics 
judged  by  the  standards  employed  in  science  it  would  be  difficult 
to  doubt  that  the  attempt  had  been  successful;  but  with  the 

1  Elements  of  Logic. 
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political  standards  at  present  prevailing,  there  is  a  wide  chasm 
between  the  establishment  of  a  reasonable  presumption  and 
the  production  of  conviction,  since  wherever  dogma  prevails, 
conviction  is  not  a  function  of  reasonableness  but  of  priority, 
and  the  suspension  of  this  law  of  human  cerebration  is  not  to 
be  expected  in  one  department  of  knowledge  more  than  in  an- 
other. It  has  beset  the  early  stages  of  every  science  from  mathe- 
matics to  medicine,  and  politics  will  be  no  exception  to  these. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  the  only  presumption  thu? 
far  established   in  favor  of  the  policy  proposed  is  an  apriori 
one,  and  presumptions  established  apriori  should  not  be  depended 
upon   when  aposieriori  evidence   is  obtainable.     The   question 
is  then,  can  aposieriori  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a  pantocratic 
system  of  the  character  desired  be  obtained,  and  if  so,  how? 
To  answer  this  question  we  have  but  to  mark  the  proceduro 
followed  in  those  arts  where  the  method  of  common  sense  already 
prevails  —  where  science  has  already  been   applied.     Suppose, 
for  example,  a  cautious  cotton  manufacturer  should  have  sub- 
mitted to  his  attention  the  design  of  a  meclianism  which  prdui- 
ised  ajrriori  to  be  an  improvemoTit  upon  the  prevailin>r  method 
of  cotton  manufacturing.     Wliat  would  lie  do?     Would  he  Re- 
ject the  scheme  at  once  on  tlie  ground  tliat  it  was  not  a  ou>- 
tomary  mechanism  and  therefore  useless?    Xo;  he  niiglit  pursue 
such  a  policy  if  he  were  merely  a  conservative  manufacturer, 
but  not  if  he  were  a  cautious  one.     Would  ho,  on  the  other  hand, 
immediately  dismantle  his  wiiole  plant  and  re-erect  it  e(jui|)pe(l 
throughout  w^ith   machinery   identical   with   that   called    for   in 
the  desi2:n  submitted  to  him?     No;  a  cautious  man  would  not 
pursue  this  policy  unless  the  apriori  evidence  of  success   was 
overwhelming.     lie  would  do  what  overv'  experienced   manufac- 
turer, whether  of  cotton  or  anything  else,  would  do  —  he  would 
try  it  on  a  small  scale,  approximating  as  closely  as  j)0^sih1e  the 
conditions  to  be  met  on  a  large  scale.     That  is.  he  would  ex- 
periment,   and    from    the   aposteriori    evidence    thus    j*unn>h(d 
would  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  installing  the  proposed  uiechani-m 
on  a  large  scale.     This  simple  and  safe  procedure   is  the  one 
adopted  in  all  branches  of  applied  technology,  and   it   should 
be  adopted  in  politics. 

In  proceeding  toward  any  given  goal  we  must  prn<<'ed  hy 
steps,  but  it  is  important  that  the  steps  should  he  in  the  dinctiou 
of  the  goal.  At  any  given  stage  of  progress  ilier(^  is  always  a 
next  step  which  will  lead  more  directly  in  the  desired  direction 
than  any  other,  and  if  common  sense  is  tak(»n  as  our  Lniide,  we 
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may  usually  distinguish  it  The  next  step  in  any  progression 
is  always  the  most  important  step  at  the  moment  it  is  to  be 
taken,  for  if  we  make  no  mistake  in  each  successive  step  as  we 
are  called  upon  to  take  it,  we  need  not  worry  about  the  sum  of 
the  steps.  Now  we  have  ascertained  what  the  goal  of  society 
ought  to  be  —  the  maximum  output  of  happiness  —  we  have 
examined  the  several  proposed  routes  whereby  modem  states, 
proceeding  from  the  stage  they  have  already  attained,  may  seek 
that  goal.  They  are:  through  competition,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial :  through  pseudo-socialism :  through  socialism :  through 
pantocracy.  We  have  submitted  strong  evidence  to  show  that 
of  these  routes,  competition  leads  away  from  the  goal,  that 
pseudo-socialism  either  leads  to  private  monopoly,  a  route  which 
everyone  acknowledges  leads  away  from  the  goal,  or  into  social- 
ism ;  that  socialism  leads  toward  the  goal,  but  that  pantocracy 
leads  more  directly  to  the  goal  than  any  of  its  alternatives. 
This  much  being  ascertained  the  next  step  becomes  clear  —  the 
apriori  evidence  here  submitted  should  be  supplemented  by 
aposteriori  evidence.  Pantocracy  should  be  tried  on  a  small 
scale,  the  conditions  of  operation  on  a  large  scale  being  approxi- 
mated as  closely  as  possible.  In  each  of  tlie  several  states  which 
have  reached  the  stage  where  this  step  is  the  next  one  to  be 
taken  the  precise  mode  of  taking  it  would  have  to  be  adapted 
to  the  conditions  there  prevailing.  I  shall  not  attempt  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  conditions  in  any  other  stute  than  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  the  principles  involved  are  of 
course  adaptable  to  any  other  nation. 

Should  the  United  States  as  a  nation  elect  to  experiment  with 
the  industrial  application  of  pantocracy  on  a  small  scale  it  is 
obvious  that  it  could  be  done  without  any  alteration  of  her 
present  relations  witli  other  nations;  but  should  she  attempt  to 
extend  the  system  it  is  equally  obvious  that  tlie  policy  of  inter- 
national exchanfije  of  men  and  of  commodities  could  easily  be 
such  as  to  interfere  with,  if  not  to  upset,  the  whole  system.  The 
industrial  reorganization  of  the  country  would  involve  a  reor- 
ganization of  its  relations  with  other  countries.  Now  it  is 
important  for  our  purpose  to  be  able  to  see  clearly,  not  only  how 
pantocracy  might  be  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  the  United  States, 
but  to  see  no  less  clearly  how  it  might  be  indefinitely  extended, 
should  experiment  justify  its  extension.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  first  showing  how  the  relations  of  this  country  with  others 
can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  prevent  interference  with  the  objects  of 
pantocracy;  and  in  order  to  show  this    it  will  be  necessary  to 
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apply  the  principles  of  utility  directly  to  the  questions  of  immi- 
gration and  of  free  trade  and  protection  —  to  the  international 
exchange  of  men  and  of  commodities  as  it  applies  to  America. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  first  discuss  these  questions 
as  if  they  were  questions  of  patriotism  alone.  I  shall  make  a 
provisional  assumption  that  it  is  right  to  ignore  the  interest? 
of  all  nations  except  our  own.  Afterwards  I  shall  show  that 
the  policies  proposed  are  those  demanded  by  human itarianism 
as  well  as  patriotism.  And  first  it  should  be  remarked  that  tho 
present  policy  of  America  is  inconsistent  with  itself  as  a  result 
of  the  dominance  of  capitalism.  On  the  theory  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Americans  should  be  protected  the  United  States  adopts 
a  policy  of  protection,  protecting  from  foreign  competition  all 
products  produced  here  with  one  exception  —  labor.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  capitalist  to  protect  all  products  except  labor 
—  hence  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  Thus 
results  the  inconsistent  policy  of  restricted  trade  in  commodities 
but  free  trade  in  labor.  The  product  of  labor  must  pay  an 
importation  tariff,  but  immigration  is  free  or  practically  so. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  object  that  protx^ction  of  eoininoditio> 
incidentally  protects  the  labor  that  produces  them.  Tliis  is  true, 
but  were  it  the  purpose  of  those  who  control  the  trade  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  labor  thcv  would  do  so  by  protect- 
ing it  from  immigration.  It  is  not  their  purpose  to  do  it  and 
hence  it  is  not  done.  The  restriction  of  Chinese  ininiiizratiou 
is  a  sop  thrown  to  the  labor  element  which  only  serves  to  make 
the  inconsistency  of  tlie  present  jmlifv  the  more  Lclariniz;.  Our 
country  is  to-day  as  completely  capit^dist-riddcn  as  India  is 
caste-ridden,  or  as  mediaeval  P]urope  was  pri(^t-riddcn. 

In  Chapter  0  we  have  asserted  that  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  anv  eountrv  are  those  of  race,  and  wc  have  j^iveii  there 
the  reasons  for  so  asserting.  Hence  the  mo^^t  iin])ortant  prob- 
lems before  the  American  people  to-day  are  tin-  ni'irro  proMmi. 
and  the  immigration  probh^m,  both  of  them  involviu'j;  \\w  tuture 
of  the  race.  The  negro  problem  has  been  i'orn'd  ii]>on  tl.<'  pres- 
ent generation  in  America  by  the  ignorance  and  ^rliHlmt'ss  of 
their  ancestors.  The  country  drifted  into  it,  and  consistent  I  v 
with  the  time  honored  theory  of  hiissez  faire.  it  is  invited  hv 
enlightened  publicists  and  politicians  to  drift  out  of  it  auain. 
It  is  easier  for  a  ship  to  drift  on  than  off  a  lee  shore,  thouirh 
lahsez  faire  navigators  may  claim  that  it  will  not  always  i)e  so. 
Perhaps  they  are  right  —  at  any  rate  they  should  receive  tin- 
support  of  their  doctrinal  brethren,  the  economists.     When  it 
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becomes  as  easy  to  drift  to  windward  as  it  is  to  drift  to  leeward, 
then  we  shall  drift  out  of  the  negro  problem,  but  probably  not 
before.  It  is  an  evil  that  will  not  "cure  itself."  I  shall  not 
attempt  the  discussion  of  the  negro  problem  in  this  work.  It 
requires  separate  treatment  and  should  the  occasion  arise  I  may 
return  to  it.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  policy  of 
drift  which  permitted  the  immigration  of  the  negro  is  practically 
the  same  to-day  as  it  always  has  been.  Whether  it  will  give  us 
other  race  problems  is  a  question  I  shall  not  discuss,  but  if  it 
does  not  it  will  not  be  to  the  credit  of  the  nation's  foresiglit. 
Men  are  taught  through  dear  bought  experience,  but  apparently 
dear  bought  experience  cannot  teach  nations.  It  is  bad  enougii 
to  have  to  pass  through  the  experience,  but  it  is  worse 
to  leam  nothing  from  it.  Let  us  examine  the  immigration 
problem  as  a  problem  in  simple  common  sense  and  see  if  a 
definite  policy  is  not  suggested  by  it. 

The  question  of  immigration,  as  it  applies  to  the  United 
States,  may  most  conveniently  be  discussed  in  two  parts.  (1) 
The  effect  of  immigration  upon  the  quality  of  the  population  of 
America.     (2)  The  effect  of  immigration  upon  its  quantity. 

And  first  as  to  quality.  There  are  two  current  delusions 
which  must  be  removed  before  this  question  can  be  intelligently 
understood.  The  first  is  that  a  race  can  be  improved  by  educa- 
tion. The  second  is  that  a  blend  of  several  races  produces  a 
race  superior  to  any  of  the  elements  of  the  blend.  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  Chapter  6  that  as  acquired  characters  are  not 
inheritable  the  racial  characteristics  of  immigrants  cannot  be 
changed  either  for  better  or  worse  by  education.  Hence  I  need 
not  further  consider  the  first  delusion  at  this  point.  As  to  the 
second  delusion  —  for  it  is  a  delusion  —  it  apparently  arises 
from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  repeated  breeding  together 
of  consanguineous  individuals  frequently  —  though  not  always 
—  results  in  deterioration,  usually  physical  and  sometimes  men- 
tal. Opposed  to  this  close-breeding  or  in-breoding,  as  it  is 
called,  is  cross-breeding,  which  results  from  the  mating  of  indi- 
viduals far  removed  from  consanguinity.  Cross-breeding  of 
distinct  varieties  or  races  gives  rise  to  mongrels  or  hybrids,  and 
among  breeders  periodic  cross-breeding  is  often  employed  to  pre- 
vent local  deterioration  from  in-breeding.  Now  if  the  American 
race  were  in  any  danger  of  deterioration  from  in-breeding  the 
immigration  of  distinct  races  would  be  a  good  thing,  but  it  is 
in  no  such   danger.     Deterioration   from  in-breeding,  whether 

among  animals  or  men  is  a  local  phenomenon  —  it  only  occurs 
32 
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in  small  communities  in  which  for  many  generations  little  or 
no  intermarriage  with  outside  communities  has  taken  place. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  such  communities  in  New  Eng- 
land where  everyone  is  a  cousin  to  everyone  else,  and  in  some 
of  them  there  are  signs  of  sporadic  deterioration.  Where  there 
is  no  circulation  of  the  population,  in-breeding  is  a  threatening 
evil,  but  with  the  improved  facilities  of  communication  of  our 
day  stagnant  communities,  already  rare,  will  become  rarer,  and 
were  we  as  secure  from  other  sources  of  race  deterioration  as 
we  are  from  this  one  we  should  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
If  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  80,000,000  requires 
immigration  from  other  continents  to  save  it  from  the  ills  of 
in-breeding,  then  the  world  requires  immigration  from  otlior 
planets  to  save  it  from  the  same  ills. 

But  besides  being  a  means  of  preventing]:  deterioration  from 
in-breeding,  cross-breeding  is  utilized  by  l)r(HMlors  to  improve 
races,  and  those  who  do  not  know  just  how  it  i?  utilized  to  that 
end  may  have  acquired  and  spread  the  prevailing  delusion  that 
to  blend  races  necessarily  improves  them.  Those  familiar  with 
the  facts,  of  course,  know  better.  What  eross-hreedin^  does 
accomplish  is  an  increase  of  variability.  Now  the  more  varia- 
ble a  species  the  more  efTectively  ean  artificial  st'leetion  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  it;  henee  erossin<{  is  employed  by  breeders 
to  obtain  the  variations  from  whieh  to  select,  if  they  ohtnin 
the  variations  and  then  fail  to  make  anv  selection  tlu^v  iiavo 
accomplished  nothing  whatever.  Tn  other  words,  cro^s-hreedinL' 
can  only  aid  in  the  improvement  of  a  race  when  it  is  lonildnitl 
with  selection  —  otherwise  it  is  useless.  Tlence  the  l)len(hiiL' 
of  races  caused  by  immigration  may  produc^e  a  more  varial)lt' 
race,  but  it  affords  no  more  presumption  of  improvcnicnt  than 
of  deterioration,  because  the  only  real  instrument  of  race  iiii- 
provement  —  selection  —  is  not  employed.  If,  as  many  (juiok 
judging  authors  of  our  day  assume,  cross-bred  or  nionund  races 
are  the  best  —  then  half  breeds  should  always  he  supeiior  To 
either  of  the  races  from  which  they  sprin^^  If  ibis  In-  sn  ex- 
cellent result*^  should  be  obt^iined  from  erossinir  (  liiiiesr.  Nt*- 
groes  and  Malays  with  the  Caucasian  race,  thcniLdi  ohs(M'vatif!i 
cannot  be  said  to  confirm  such  a  claim. 

The  real  facts  about  the  cross-breed inij  of  ditTcrmt  lares,  r^o 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  immigration  problem,  may  he  sum- 
marized thus:  If  two  races  of  men  or  oilier  ori:r;iiijj,j^,^  —  a 
superior  race  A  and  an  inferior  race  B  of  ]Hart ically  Vi\u-A 
numbers   are  blended  without  selection    the  result Itilt  race  will 
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probably,  though  not  certainly,  be  intermediate  between  them 
in  characteristics.     That  a  race  superior  to  A  or  inferior  to  B 
might  be  obtained  by  this  means  cannot  be  denied,  since  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  causes  of  variation;  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
no  specific  case  of  either  kind  has  been  recorded.     The  chances 
against  it  in  any  given  case  are  very  great.    Whether  the  race 
resulting  from  the  cross  of  A  and  B  would,  as  a  race,  be  just 
half  way  between  them,  would  depend  upon  whether  the  two  par- 
ent races  were  equally  pre-potent.     Unless  we  have  information 
about  the  relative  pre-potence  of  the  races,  that  is,  their  rela- 
tive   power   to   transmit  their   characteristics,   the    assumption 
that  the  mongrel  race  will  be  half  way  between  the  parent  races 
will  be  more  probable  than  any  other  equally  specific  assump- 
tion, but  that  it  will  be  superior  to  the  inferior  race  and  inferior 
to  the  superior  race  we  may  safely  assume.     Of  course,  if  the 
races  are  unequal  in  number  the  mongrel  race  will  tend  to  ap- 
proximate more  closely  in  characteristics  to  the  race  which  is 
most  numerous.     The  effect  of  crossing  two  races  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  breeding  of  mulattoes.     As  a  race,  mulattoes  are 
intermediate  in  color  between  tlie  parent  races,  the  white  and 
the  black.     The  more  white  blood  they  have  in  them  the  whiter 
they  are,  the  more  black  blood  the  blacker  they  are,  as  a  rule. 
It  would  have  been  very  surprising  had  the  crossing  of  a  white 
and  a  black  race  produced  a  mongrel  race  blacker  than  the  black 
race  or  whiter  than  the  white  one.     Now  what  is  true  of  color 
is,  in  general,  true  of  all  other  characteristics  of  organisms,  phys- 
ical and  mental  —  they  will  tend,  on  the  average,  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  the  parents.     This  is  not  true  of  man 
alone,  but  of  all  organisms,  and  is  thoroughly  recognized  by 
biologists.     As   regards   any  given   characteristic  or  aggregate 
of  characteristics   in  respect  to  which  two  races  differ,  one  race 
must  be  the  superior  of  the  other,  since  otherwise  they  would 
not  differ.     Now  the  chance  of  getting  a  race  superior  to  the 
superior  race  from  crossing  two  such  races  is  the  same  as  getting 
a  race  whiter  than  the  white  race  from  crossing  the  white  and 
black  races,  i.  e.,  it  is  very  small  indeed.     The  principle  thus 
expounded  as  holding  true  of  a  cross  between  two  races  is  equally 
applicable  to  crosses  between  more  than  two. 

Having  disposed  of  the  current  delusions  on  this  subject,  we 
may  apply  this  organic  law  to  the  solution  of  the  immigration 
problem,  and  if  we  care  to  make  the  comparison  we  shall  find 
that  we  have  applied  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  simple  rule 
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of  common  sense  which  every  farmer  applies  to  the  breeding 
of  liis  horses  or  com  or  wheat. 

There  are  certain  qualities  desirable  in  the  American  race 
affectable  by  inheritance.  The  most  essential  are  health,  intelli- 
gence, altruism  and  will.  They  are  qualities  which  every  per- 
son would  wish  to  inherit  from  his  parents  and  transmit  to  his 
offspring.  Considering  these  qualities  in  the  aggregate  the 
American  race,  as  at  present  constituted,  possesses  tlioni,  on  the 
average,  in  a  certain  definite  degree.  Now,  on  the  average,  tlio 
•mmigrants  at  present  coming  to  our  shores  in  sucli  number? 
are,  as  regards  this  aggregate  of  qualities,  either  (1)  8u])orior 
to  the  American  race,  (2)  Just  equal  to  it,  or  (3)  Inferior  to 
it.     There  is  no  fourth  alternative. 

(1)  If  evidence  that  they  are  a  superior  rnce  is  a(lf]uril»lt^ 
then,  on  the  score  of  quality,  there  can  be  no  criticism  of  inuni- 
gration;  indeed,  the  more  of  it  the  better,  and  the  sooner  the 
old  race  is  replaced  by  the  new,  as  is  at  present  oeeurrin^^  the 
more  fortunate  it  will  be  for  the  future  of  America  and  the 
world.  Such  evidence,  however,  has  never  been  adihucd  and 
probably  is  not  adducible.  It  is  generally  aeknowled.Lvd  that 
the  American  race  is  one  of  unusual  eapaeity:  tliat  so  far  a.^ 
intelligence  and  will  is  concerned  at  least,  it  takes  lii;L:h  rank, 
and  if  this  be  true  the  chance  tiiat  the  average  of  a  ran«l'»ni 
immigration  is  its  superior  would  not  ])e  ;:,n'eat.  Statist ii>  nn 
this  vital  matter  are  entirely  wantin<r.  nor  wouhl  th()S(>  relat- 
ing to  the  pauperism  or  literacy  of  the  immJLrrant  class  com- 
pared with  the  natives  be  of  any  service  in  fomiinLT  a  judg- 
ment. Acquired  characters  bein^  uninlieritahlc  tlie  chance  «•[ 
generating  a  superior  race  from  a  community  of  paupers  aud 
illiterates  is  as  great  as  from  a  community  of  tlic  rich  and  edu- 
cated. The  characteristics  observable  in  any  man  nr  aL'i:n\L:MT^^ 
of  men  are  due  to  inheritance  and  education  (onddnrd.  awd 
those  due  to  education  must  first  be  eliminated  lirfore  we  mav 
judge  of  those  due  to  inheritance.  IIenct>  to  (ojtipan'  i':e 
congenital  or  pennanent  qualities  of  two  races  w*-  -h^uld  «o:ij- 
pare  representative  aggregates  thereof  which  have  In ,  n  -ni- 
jected  to  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  edneaiion.  Srari-ti<- 
of  crime,  literacy,  and  capacity  will  then  he  of  vahi«'.  Inn  n**: 
otherv^nse;  just  as  in  comparing  two  kinds  of  >;,  rd-mm  w' 
must  compare  them  when  sown  in  the  same  kind  nf  s.dl  ;m>:] 
subjected  to  the  same  influences  of  cultivation  --  nih.rwisf  we 
shall  not  be  comparing  the  |M?rman(mtly  transniis>i])]e  «|iialiti-- 
of  the  seed,  but  merely  these  qualities  as  tem])onirily   modif;.  d 
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by  cultivation.  It  is  only  when  one  race  is  very  much  superior 
to  another  that  a  marked  discrepancy  of  education  can- 
not disguise  the  fact.  Individuals  and  communities  of  un- 
usual superiority  are  recognizable  under  any  circumstances  if 
subjected  to  careful  inspection,  but  such  inspection  of  our  pres- 
ent class  of  immigrants  has  not  revealed  any  unmistakable 
signs  of  superiority.  We  may  then  regard  it  as  quite  certain 
that  the  immigrant  class  have  not,  by  this  means,  been  shown 
to  be  the  superiors  of  those  at  present  inhabiting  America. 

(2)  The  probability  that  the  two  races  are  exact  equals  is 
very  remote  indeed.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  that 
any  two  races  whatever  should  be  identical  with  regard  to  any 
qualities  whatever.  Hence  this  alternative  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. 

(3)  The  probability  that  our  immigrants  are,  on  the  average, 
the  inferiors  of  the  people  at  present  inhabiting  America  is 
considerable,  and  were  it  necessary,  evidence  tending  to  estab- 
lish such  a  presumption  might  be  presented.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however  —  hence  we  need  not  stop  to  discuss  it.  Fail- 
ure to  adduce  reasons  for  believing  the  incoming  races  superior 
to  our  own  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  question  whose  answer  we 
seek.  Simple  common  sense  is  all  that  is  required.  When  a 
prudent  farmer  has  a  good  and  well  proved  variety  of  cattle, 
he  will  not  permit  them  to  breed  promiscuously  with  any  that 
may  come  along.  The  possibility  that  his  breed  might  not  be 
deteriorated  by  such  a  blend  would  not  be  sufficient  for  him  — 
he  would  want  a  probability,  and  a  very  strong  one,  against  de- 
terioration before  he  risked  the  permanent  qualities  of  a  breed 
already  well  above  the  average.  Now  the  qualities  of  men  are 
surely  as  important  as  those  of  cattle,  and  the  prudence  which 
every  farmer  exercises  with  respect  to  his  herds  should  at  least 
be  equalled  when  the  qualities  of  a  human  breed  are  in  ques- 
tion. Is  this  asking  too  much  of  the  intelligence  and  patri- 
otism of  our  law-givers?  As  Robert  Hunter  says  of  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration: 

"  It  is  a  question  of  babies  and  birth-rates,  and  whatever  de- 
cision is  made  regarding:  immigration,  it  is  perforce  a  decision 
concerning  the  kind  of  children  that  shall  be  bom.  The  decision 
for  Congress  to  make  consciously  and  deliberately  is  simply 
whether  or  not  it  is  better  for  the  world  that  the  children  of  native 
parents  should  be  born  instead  of  the  children  of  foreign  parents. 
The  making  of  the  decision  cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  made  now, 
although  unconsciously,  and  it  is  a  decision  against  the  children 
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of  native  parents.  .  .  .  This  is  the  race-suicide,  the  annihila- 
tion of  our  native  stock,  which  unlimited  immigration  forces 
upon  us,  none  the  less  powerfully  because  it  is  gradually  and 
stealthily  done.  The  native  stock  of  America,  possessed  of  rare 
advantages,  freed  by  its  own  efforts  from  oppression  and  the  mis- 
eries of  oppression,  might  have  peopled  the  United  States  with 
the  seventy  millions  which  now  inhabit  it.  It  has  not  done  so 
for  the  reason  that  '  we  cannot  welcome  an  indefinite  number  of 
immigrants  to  our  shores  without  forbidding  the  existence  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  children  of  native  parents  who  might  have 
been   bom.' "  * 

The  problem  of  the  statesman,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  race,  is,  indeed,  practically  that  of 
the  farmer  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  or  the 
selection  of  seed ;  but  it  is  only  in  new  countries  like  America 
and  Australia  that  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  leave  liiin 
much  choice.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, for  instance,  to  determine,  in  large  measure,  the  character 
of  the  population  which  shall  people  the  area  of  Xorth  America, 
and  by  becoming  the  ancestors  of  its  future  inhabitants,  irrevo- 
cably determine  the  future  character  of  the  American  race. 
Although  a  factor  totally  ignored  by  political  econ()mi^its  a^^ 
deserving  no  attention  from  those  who  control  the  policy  of 
nations,  the  factor  of  race  is  the  most  vital  with  which  a  na- 
tion has  to  deal  —  it  is  the  factor  which  must  finally  detorniiTi.' 
its  destiny,  for  with  an  inferior  population,  an  inelliciont 
breed,  no  nation  can  do  otherwise  than  decay:  and  if  its  divny 
involves  the  extinction  of  the  race  the  sooner  it  decays  the 
better.  Acquired  characters  not  being  inheritable  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  race  which  first  occupies  America  will  —  nidess 
their  fecundity  becomes  impaired  —  remain  the  chnrartcristirs 
of  the  American  race  forever.  It  is  this  which  makcv^  the  mat- 
ter so  vital.  Educational  policies,  financial  policirs.  trade  ir 
tariff  policies,  if  found  wanting,  may  be  altered:  the  ills  whk-h 
mistakes  in  judgment  on  such  issues  involve  may  ho  riMiutlirrl 
by  a  change  in  policy;  the  evil  is  a  temporary  one  only:  hut  ii 
is  totally  different  with  the  policy  of  immigration,  for  it  is  hy 
the  control  of  immigration  and  by  its  intelligent  restrict  inn  tli.it 
the  character  of  the  American  race  is  to  be  deterniintML  >o  far 
as  it  is  determinable  at  this  stage  in  our  history:  and  any  mis- 
take in  that  policy  now%  can  never  be  remedied  hy  a  eliaiiL^e  '^f 
policy  in  the  future.     Whatever  ills  are  involved  arc  irreiiudi- 

1"  Poverty,"  pp.  313,  314. 
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able  ills  —  they  are  as  permanent  as  the  race  itself.  The  pres- 
ent generation  holds  in  its  hands  the  fate  of  posterity,  and  by 
the  policy  it  adopts  the  happiness  of  posterity  will  be,  in  great 
measure,  determined.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  opportunity  been  ojffercd  any  state  to  deliberately  con- 
struct a  race,  and  as  all  the  present  unoccupied  land  areas  are 
rapidly  being  populated  it  is  probable  that  the  opportunity 
will  never  be  offered  again.  The  knowledge  of  what  means  to 
adopt  to  attain  the  end,  and  the  power  to  adopt  those  means  are 
both  available  at  the  present  time,  and  they  never  before  have 
been  available.  Though  in  the  past  the  power  may  have  been 
available,  the  know.ledge  was  not.  That  has  only  been  acquired 
by  relatively  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  heredity.  Nor 
are  the  means  to  be  employed  such  as  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  sentiment  and  customs  of  the  community.  The  self-inter- 
est of  a  relatively  few  persons  is  opposed  to  their  adoption. 
The  responsibility  is  not  a  light  one,  nor  can  it  be  discharged 
by  ignoring  the  evidence  we  have  adduced  or  the  presumptions 
established  thereby. 

Having  thus  considered  the  probable  effect  of  immigration 
upon  the  quality  of  the  American  population,  let  us  turn  to  the 
effect  upon  its  quantity.  We  have  shown  that  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  nations  need  not  fear  it  is  a  paucity  of  popula- 
tion. Without  any  outside  aid,  nature  will  rapidly  remedy  any 
scarcity  of  population,  if  it  needs  remedying.  The  Law  of 
Mai  thus  requires  no  aid  to  stimulate  its  operation,  for  prac- 
tically every  community  is  increasing  in  numbers  in  a  geo- 
metrical progression  toward  natural  equilibrium.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  not  how  to  increase  the  population,  but  how  to  keep 
it  from  increasing,  and  it  is  an  ominous  one.  Adam  Smith 
and  his  followers  looked  forward  with  dread  to  the  condition 
of  society  at  the  period  when  it  should  have  attained  the  so- 
called  "  stationary  state  " —  the  state  of  natural  equilibrium ; 
but  they  could  offer  no  remedy  and  no  hope;  since  the  cause 
which  perpetually  impels  society  toward  that  state  with  ever 
increasing  acceleration,  was  deemed  by  them  an  unalterable  law 
of  nature.  As  already  pointed  out,  that  cause  is  competition, 
resulting  in  industrial  chaos,  unequal  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  consequent  over-propagation  of  the  poorer  classes;  and 
it  is  no  more  unalterable  than  the  law  of  nature  which  decrees 
that  animals  shall  not  wear  clothes.  Clothes  are  now  worn  by 
men  in  defiance  of  that  "  law  "  and  the  law  of  competition  can 
\)e  B^  successfully  defied.     Now  immigration  simply  stimulates 
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the  operation  of  the  Law  of  Malthus.  The  immigrants  coming  to 
us  are  poor  and  ignorant  and  hence  are  very  fast  breeding,  as 
are  all  peoples  in  that  condition.  They  crowd  the  cities,  swamp 
the  labor  market,  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  render  hope- 
loss  the  task  of  increasing  the  rate  of  consumption  per  capita. 
To  attempt  taking  the  pressure  of  poverty  ofE  the  population  of 
America  while  leaving  the  channels  of  immigration  open  would 
simply  cause  an  increased  flow  of  population  from  foreign  lands 
where  such  pressure  is  higher;  for  the  law  of  equilibrium  of 
populations  in  communication  is  similar  to  the  law  of  equilib- 
rium of  liquids  in  communication;  populations  like  liquifLs  seek 
a  common  level  —  the  lowest  they  can  find.  Poverty  is  cer- 
tainly incurable  with  unrestricted  immigration,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  policy  in  America  simply  means  that 
within  a  century  or  two  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of  India 
and  China  —  the  simplest  calculation  proves  it.     (See  p.  -1();5.) 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  international  excliange 
of  commodities  —  the  question  of  protection  and  free  trade  —  a 
matter  slight  in  consequence  compared  with  tliat  of  immicrratiDn, 
but  essential  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  just  how  pantocrac  y 
would  operate  if  adopted  as  a  national  policy  by  tlio  United 
States. 

It  is  certain  that  with  free  trade  in  commodities  it  could  not 
be  made  to  operate  any  more  successfully  than  with  free  trado 
in  men.  With  commodities  freely  admitted  into  the  United 
States  from  countries  where  pantocracy  was  not  practised  it  i> 
doubtful  if  any  great  success  in  the  extension  of  that  henclircnt 
system  would  be  possible.  Perhaps  this  assertion  may  ho  deemod 
a  confession  of  weakness  in  the  pantocratic  system.  The  doi:- 
matic  economist  will  be  tempted  to  say:  **If  pantoerary  cannot 
hold  its  own  with  the  present  system  in  full  and  fn^e  competi- 
tion then  it  is  the  inferior  of  the  present  systcMu,  an<l  is  un- 
worthy of  adoption."  This  is  the  typical  attitude  of  those  af- 
flicted with  production-madness.  It  is  a  fact  that,  under  the 
conditions  named,  pantocracy  probably  could  not  hohl  its  i.wn 
with  capitalism  in  keeping  down  the  money  cost  of  comui'Miitie- 
—  thou<.di  it  would  more  than  hold  its  own  in  k(.'<_7)in;:  down  their 
labor  cost.  To  make  perfectly  clear,  even  to  a  prolcs^ioiial 
economist,  the  mode  by  which  free  trade  would  interfere  with 
a  pantocratic  system,  or  any  other  system  designed  to  Iik  rea-(^ 
the  economy  of  consumption,  I  shall  discuss  a  specific  case. 

Suppose  the  pantocratic  system  had  been  ap})lied  to  tlie  jue- 
duction  of  a  given  commodity  in  the  United  States  for  a  numhcr 
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of  years,  and  by  the  automatic  operation  of  that  system  the 
hours  of  labor  of  the  operatives  engaged  in  producing  it  had 
been  reduced  to  four  a  day,  the  price  having  fallen  in  proportion. 
Let  us  assume  the  average  wage  of  the  operatives  to  be  $24.00 
a  week.  Assuming  free  trade  in  that  community  the  question 
is  —  could  an  enterprising  capitalist  located  let  us  say  in  Eu- 
rope, or  in  China,  produce  said  commodity  at  a  lower  money 
cost  than  the  American  factories,  and  thus  successfully  compete 
with  them.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  national  system  of 
promoting  invention  under  pantocracy  would  result  in  a  much 
more  perfect  system  of  labor-saving  machinery  than  any  capi- 
talist, by  his  unaided  efforts,  could  develop.  But  to  an  enter- 
prising capitalist  this  would  prove  no  obstacle.  He  would  simply 
keep  himself  informed  concerning  the  machinery  and  meth- 
ods of  production  employed  here.  In  his  plants  in  Europe  he 
would  duplicate  said  machinery  and  methods,  and  then  employ 
men  at  an  average  wage  let  us  say  of  $12.00  a  week,  who  would 
work  twelve  hours  a  day  instead  of  four;  that  is,  he  would  pay 
16 J  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor  instead  of  $1.00  as  here,  just 
one-sixth  as  much.  Free  competition,  of  course,  would  permit 
him  to  get  this  cheap  labor  without  difficulty.  To  make  three 
men  working  four  hours  per  day  do  work  which  one  man  working 
twelve  hours  a  day  might  do,  is,  to  bo  sure,  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  dogmatic  economist;  he  deems  it  an  uneconomic  proceeding. 
He  thinks  in  this  way  because  he  has  production-madness.  To 
the  utilitarian  it  appears  quite  economic,  provided  machinery 
has  been  so  developed  that  an  average  of  four  hours  of  labor  a 
day  maintains  a  thoroughly  self-supporting  rate  of  consump- 
tion per  capita.  Any  other  policy  would  but  lead  to  overpro- 
duction, and  would  be  uneconomic  however  considered,  because 
the  object  of  utility  is  not  the  economic  production  of  wealth, 
but  the  economic  production  of  happiness.  Production  is  for 
purposes  of  consumption,  not  consumption  for  purposes  of 
production.  It  is  uneconomic  to  waste  the  time  of  a  happiness- 
producing  mechanism  in  the  production  of  anything  but  hap- 
piness so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  devote  its  time  to  the  manu- 
facture of  that  commodity  —  for  happiness  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  commodity  of  commodities.  One  minute  unneces- 
sarily employed  in  the  production  of  anything  else  is  just  one 
minute  wasted. 

Now  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  well  paid,  ambitious, 
and  happy  laborers  of  America  could  do  more  work  in  an  hour 
than  the  ill  paid  and  exhausted  laborers  of  Europe  could  do  in 
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the  same  time^  but  they  could  not  do  six  times  as  mwch,  and 
hence  they  could  not  compete  with  said  ill  paid  laborers.  We 
often  hear  it  said  that  well  paid  labor  need  not  fear  the  com- 
petition of  labor  that  is  ill  paid^  because  well  paid  labor  is,  in 
the  end,  the  cheapest.  It  is  cheapest  in  misery  —  but  not  in 
money,  and  success  in  competition  depends  on  low  money  cost 
—  not  low  labor  cost.  Hence  under  a  competitive  system,  poorly 
paid  labor  is  generally  the  cheapest.  Were  it  not  so,  capitalists 
would  refuse  to  pay  low  wages,  and  he  who  charged  most  for 
his  services  would  in  every  case  be  employed.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark  that  this  condition  of  things  is  not  to  be  discovered 
by  much  searching.  Even  in  those  exceptional  industries  where 
the  skill  of  the  workman  is  such  a  critical  factor  that  highly 
paid  labor  can  more  than  hold  its  own  with  cheap  labor,  little 
is  gained  by  the  community  at  large,  since  under  conditions  of 
free  competition  attempts  to  compete  by  parties  employing 
cheap  labor  are  continually  made,  and  though  in  the  end  they 
may  be  unsuccessful  they  involve  the  perpetuation  of  those  un- 
happy conditions  of  industry  which  it  should  be  the  object  of 
society  to  avoid. 

In  short  the  notion  with  which  free  traders  in  this  country 
attempt  to  deceive  themselves  and  others  viz.:  that  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  in  America  would  prevent  deterioration  in 
the  standard  of  living  here,  is  a  delusion.  It  would  do  so  only 
so  long  as  capitalists,  American  or  foreign,  were  so  stupid  ns  not 
to  perceive  that  the  use  of  the  same  machinery  in  Euroj)e,  whoro 
cheap  labor  is  available,  would  yield  a  greater  margin  of  profit 
than  here  where  it  is  not.  Weil  paid  labor  and  improved  ma- 
chinery may  compete  with  ill  paid  labor  and  antiquated  niachin- 
erv,  but  where  cheap  labor  is  superimposed  u}>on  iniprovnl 
machinery,  the  competition  of  well  paid  labor  heeomrs  impo>si- 
blc. 

Now  by  the  superimposition  of  labor  at  one-sixth  tlio  cost  of 
that  required  in  America  upon  the  same  machinery  tlinv  em- 
ployed the  foreign  competitor  with  pantoeraey,  aliliomili  lio 
might  not  be  successful  in  lowering  his  wa.t:o-fnnd  to  one-siTth. 
that  required  in  America,  could  probably  lower  it  to  o]ieH|n:irii  r 
of  that  amount.  This  would  enable  him  to  undersell  the  AiiKri- 
can  factories,  and  how  could  those  factories  meet  such  eoinjv'ii- 
tion  except  by  discharging  nearly  two-thirds  of  tlieir  <MiipInv,vs, 
cutting  the  wages  of  the  remainder  in  half,  and  exii^idini:  t^'ir 
hours  of  labor  from  four  to  twelve;  in  other  words,  they  woui-] 
have  to  come  down  to  the  level  of  their  competitors  and  los(^  all 
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they  had  gained  in  economy  of  consumption.  It  might  be  that 
the  cost  of  freightage  would  save  them  from  coming  quite  to 
the  level  of  their  foreign  competitors,  or  it  might  not,  for  the 
cost  of  freightage  on  the  raw  material  might  be  such  as  to  favor 
said  competitors  as  much  as  that  on  the  finished  product  opposed 
them.  The  absence  of  profit  would  also  be  in  favor  of  the 
American  producer,  but  the  margin  would  be  small  at  best  and 
continually  dwindling.  To  meet  foreign  competition  the  gen- 
eral lowering  of  wages,  if  such  were  required,  would  be  of  no  con- 
sequence, since  a  general  fall  or  rise  of  nominal  wages  does  not 
affect  real  wages;  but  the  discharge  of  men  into  the  non-pro- 
ducing and  non-consuming  class,  and  the  lengthening  of  the 
hours  of  labor  would  destroy  the  very  economy  of  consumption 
which  it  is  the  object  of  pantocracy  to  promote,  and  the  whole 
system  would  be  thrown  into  the  chaos  inseparable  from  com- 
petition; for  free  trade  is  but  free  competition  between  nations 
—  it  is  as  destructive  of  the  end  of  utility  as  that  between  in- 
dividuals—  and  the  policy  of  protection  is  an  interference  with 
it  distinctly  socialistic.  It  is  a  definite  recognition  of  the 
beneficence  of  suppressed  competition,  and  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  a  means  of  maintaining  the  economy  of  consumption 
in  countries  where  it  is  not  a  minimum.  Countries  like  China, 
where  labor  is  the  cheapest  on  earth,  require  no  protection,  but 
free  trade  as  a  policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  calamitous 
even  under  our  present  system,  and  under  pantocracy  it  would 
be  impossible.  The  whole  misunderstanding  about  free  trade 
arises  from  mistaking  wealth  for  happiness,  and  thinking  in 
terms  of  money  cost  instead  of  in  terms  of  labor  cost.  Thus 
arises  the  ridiculous  notion  that  the  cheapening  of  products  is 
equally  useful  to  a  community  whether  it  arises  from  exploita- 
tion of  the  sentient  factor  of  production  with  an  increase  of 
labor  cost,  or  of  the  non'Sentxent  factor  of  production  with  a 
decrease  thereof.  To  seek  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living 
by  the  first  method  —  to  cheapen  products  by  cheapening  labor, 
is  to  emulate  the  dextrous  feat  of  Baron  Munchausen  who  pulled 
himself  out  of  a  bog  by  his  boot-straps  —  and  the  ingenious 
economists  who,  by  ignoring  the  distinction  between  the  sentient 
and  non-sentient  factors  of  production,  sanction  this  mode  of 
rescuing  society  from  the  industrial  slough  in  which  it  is  mired, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  meed  of  admiration  which  is  due  the  not 
less  ingenious  Munchausen.  Both  must  be  commended  for  their 
dexterity  —  of  wit. 

From  the  foregoing  consideration  of  the  questions  of  immi- 
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gration  and  protection  the  immediate  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  plain.  Immigration  should  not  only  be  restricted  —  it  should 
be  prohibited.  AH  immigrants  of  the  laboring  class  who  tend 
to  swamp  the  labor  market  should  be  kept  out  as  completely  as 
the  Chinese  arc  now.  An  exclusion  law  operating  for  say  ten 
years,  and  renewable  at  the  end  of  that  period,  should  be  passed, 
and  rigidly  enforced.  If  any  great  harm  were  coming  to  the 
country  from  this  policy  it  would  be  evident  within  ten  years, 
but  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  delay  in  the  development 
and  dissipation  of  nature's  resources  is  not  a  harm,  but  a  benefit, 
in  a  country  whose  economy  of  consumption  is  as  wretched  as 
that  of  the  United  States.  What  is  the  hurry  about  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country?  They  have  existed  here  for  a 
long  time  and  they  are  not  going  to  vanish  si)ont{nioouftily.  The 
forests  will  not  fly  away  —  the  ore  deposits  aro  not  ^oing  to  sink 
into  the  inaccessible  bowels  of  the  earth — the  eleinents  of  tlie 
soil's  fertility  will  not  evaporate.  Why  not  let  them  alon(»  until 
they  become  assets  of  utility?  They  constitute  potentialities  of 
great  happiness  —  why  not  wait  until  those  potentialities  can  he 
realized?  Why  should  we  hasten  to  develop  them  now  when 
only  their  potentialities  of  unhapj)iness  ean  he  realizec]  ?  Hv 
postponing  their  development  a  few  years  until  the  economy  of 
consumption  in  this  country  is  imj)rov(Ml  we  ean  reap  from  tlies** 
resources  a  vast  harvest  of  happiness.  Why  not  hushand  them 
till  then?  Prohibition  of  immigration  may  lead  to  the  hii-- 
bandrv  of  these  resources,  but  this  is  just  what  is  want<'d.  Tin- 
object  of  utility  is  not  merely  to  huild  towns  —  it  is  to  huihl 
hapi>y  towns.  It  is  not  sullicient  to  make  the  country  support 
a  population  —  it  must  be  a  happu  population,  and  any  rate  of 
happiness  production  less  than  that  involving  maximum  otfi- 
ciencv  is  uneconomic. 

Thus  rendered  consistent  by  the  protection  of  lalior,  jhe  gon- 
eral  policy  of  protection  should  he  continuid.  and  as  soon  a> 
the  nation  began  the  manufacture  of  any  eomnmdity  iin'l<r  .i 
public  monopoly  the  importation  of  that  (•onini<Hlii\  -ImmiM  Ih* 
thenceforth  prohibited  altogether.  Thus  interl'irrniM'  wiili  ilie 
progress  of  the  nation  through  the  importation  of  c'<nt!ni'n].:i;.> 
or  of  men  would  he  i)revented. 

With  such  policies  adopted,  or  definitely  in  view,  tin-  Tii  ("i 
States   could    enter   upon   experimentation    with    a    pnni".  r;ii  <• 
system  upon  a  small  though  conclusive  scale:  hul  a  <\\\\\\\  -i;-!' 
of  experiment  would  mean  a  large  scale  of  })rodmli(>n  —  N»r  .i 
small  scale  of  production  would  not  lead  to  conclusive  risull-. 
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Modem  industry  requires  production  on  a  large  scale  —  and  it 
derives  its  high  economy  therefrom,  for  only  on  a  large  scale 
can  the  division  of  labor  and  the  extended  use  of  machinery  be 
introduced  to  advantage.  The  pantocratic  system  could  be  ap- 
plied most  easily  and  simply  to  commodity  producing  industries 
—  hence  to  these  it  sliould  be  first  applied.  A  few  typical,  ex- 
tensively consumed,  commodities  should  be  selected,  and  experi- 
ment at  first  confined  to  these.  Steel-making,  meat-packing, 
coal-mining,  cotton-growing,  and  perhaps  lumbering,  would  be 
convenient  and  typical  classes  of  industry  to  start  with.  Public 
monopoly  would  not  be  necessary  at  first,  though  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  coal  mining  it  might  be  desirable  even  at  first.  The 
promptest  mode  of  procedure  would  be  to  take  one  or  more  large 
plants  of  the  first  two  named  industries  by  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, paying  for  them  as  for  any  condemned  property.  Through 
the  exercise  of  the  same  right,  suitable  tracts  of  coal-mining  and 
cotton-raising  land  should  be  acquired.  Tlie  tracts  for  lumber- 
ing have  already  been  acquired  —  they  are  the  forest  reserves, 
and  by  the  extension  of  the  same  principle,  tracts  for  other 
public  purposes  could,  and  should,  be  reserved.  Having  acquired 
the  appropriate  properties  the  government  should  assign  them 
to  the  management  of  a  definite  department  of  government, 
called,  let  us  say,  the  Defmrtnirnt  of  Industry,  either  created  for 
the  purpose,  or  organized  as  a  bureau  of  some  department  already 
in  existence.  Having  conducted  such  statistical  inquiries  as  are 
required  to  establish  the  various  items  of  expense,  the  initial 
producing  times  of  the  various  commodities,  etc.,  the  depart- 
ment of  industry  should  draw  up  definite  plans  of  procedure, 
fix  the  scale  of  wages  and  of  conditional  compensation,  and 
enter  upon  the  several  industrial  operations  specified  —  or  others 
equally  appropriate  —  on  a  large  scale ;  the  definite  object  being 
the  reducing  of  hours  of  labor  and  the  fall  of  prices  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery,  social  and  material,  and 
the  practice  of  all  economies  of  production  other  than  the  op- 
pression of  the  sentient  factor. 

As  these  experimental  applications  of  pantocracy  would  not 
simulate  the  consistent  and  fully  grown  system  exactly  certain 
allowances  would  have  to  be  made,  and  certain  expedients 
adopted,  wliioh  would  be  unnecessary  at  a  later  stage.  Thus  the 
industrial  eoetticient  should  be  arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  low  value, 
the  bulk  of  tlio  benefit  of  curtailment  of  the  producing  time  ac- 
cruing directly  to  the  producer.  The  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious.    (1)  Such  a  policy  would  more  ra]>idly  abolish  the  army 
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of  unemployed.  (2)  Were  all  industries  conducted  under  a 
pantocratic  system,  then  the  fall  in  price  of  commodities  inci- 
dent thereto  would  be  a  fall  in  the  price  of  most,  or  all,  com- 
modities. Hence  if  the  industrial  coefficient  were  the  same  in 
all  industries,  a  large  value  thereof  would  be  tolerable,  since  each 
producer  would  gain  by  the  increase  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  his  wages  what  he  failed  to  gain  in  the  decrease  of  his  hours 
of  labor.  But  where  only  a  few  industries  are  practising  panto- 
eracy  no  such  compensation  to  the  producer  is  to  be  oi3tained. 
Hence  the  industrial  coefficient  should  be  low,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  benefit  of  the  system  go  to  the  producer.  This  would  not 
materially  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  the  information 
which  the  experiment  is  designed  to  yield,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
by  such  change  in  the  industrial  coefficient  as  the  community 
might  subsequently  deem  best  the  benefit  of  all  economies  of 
production  could  be  distributed  between  producer  and  consumer 
in  anv  desirable  ratio. 

Another  difference  between  such  a  local  and  a  general  system 
of  pantocracy  would  be  the  absence  of  any  adequate  substitute 
for  the  department  of  output  regulation.  This  would  be  serious, 
and  involve  the  loss  of  some  of  the  main  benefits  of  the  system. 
Hence  to  test  this  part  of  the  system  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  at  least  one  public  monopoly  —  say  the  coal  mines  — 
or  perhaps  the  anthracite  mines  alone.  With  such  an  experi- 
ment almost  every  feature  of  the  system  could  be  tliorou^xhly 
tested,  and  the  conditions  of  general  pantocracy  simulated  quite 
closely. 

In  those  experiments  involving  competition  with  private  coin- 
petitors,  however,  many  features  besides  that  of  eonditional 
compensation  could  be  tested  sutheiently  for  ^lidance  in  their 
ultimate  conversion  into  public  monopolies.  Thus  the  ordiuarv^ 
channels  of  distribution  could  be  used,  and  eaeli  industrv  could 
have  its  own  labor  exchange  —  organized  preferably  under  the 
national  civil  service  bureau.  Inspection  of  products  would  also 
be  easy.  Experimental  laboratories,  stimulated  by  conditional 
compensation,  should,  without  fail,  be  organiz-ed  in  every  cxjutI- 
mental  industry.  Should  it  care  to  protect  itself  l)y  })atcnts  it  is 
probable  that  thus  equipped,  the  government  would  soon  outstrip 
all  its  competitors  in  lowering  tiie  price  of  connnodities,  cvi  n 
with  the  advantages  in  this  respect  which  said  com pt^ti tors  would 
have  in  their  liberty  to  oppress  at  will  the  sentient  factor  of  pro- 
duction; since  pantocracy  would  have  in  its  favor  conipensaiiuir 
advantages  more  than  equivalent  thereto,  such  as  freedom  from 
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labor  troubles,  enthusiasm,  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  laborers  and 
directors  alike,  and  harmonious  co-operation  between  them,  a 
more  rapid  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  industry,  and  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  to  make  a  profit.  Conditional  com- 
pensation would  not  be  comparable  to  profit,  and  would  be  no 
drain  upon  industry,  first  because  it  would  only  be  slight  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  paid  in  normal  dividends,  and  second 
because  it  would  be  proportional  to,  and  conditional  upon,  im- 
provements in  the  arts.  If  these  advantages  of  pantocracy  over 
private  enterprise  were  not  sufficient  the  industrial  ratio  could 
be  increased  until  they  became  so.  Thus  even  without  any  defi- 
nite fiat  government  activity  under  pantocracy  would,  with  little 
doubt,  soon  extend  itself  into  public  monopoly,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  successful  competition  by  any  private  enterprise, 
and  it  would  only  need  to  fear  foreign  competition  because  of 
its  cheap  and  indefinitely  oppressible  labor,  and  its  power  to 
adopt  the  machinery  developed  here  without  our  consent.  Of 
course  the  government  might  overcome  this  last  difficulty,  in 
some  degree,  by  taking  out  foreign  patents,  but  foreign  patent 
laws  could  be  changed  at  the  will  of  foreign  governments,  and  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  forbid  importation  altogether, 
since  it  would  accomplish  precisely  the  same  result  in  the  end. 

The  system  of  pantocracy  would  require  to  be  adapted  to  each 
industry  by  careful  trial,  because  every  industry  has  conditions 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  mode  of  applying  the  principles  of  pan- 
tocracy could  only  be  learned  experimentally.  In  the  case  of 
most  commodity-producing  industries  the  mode  of  application 
would  be  practically  the  same  for  all;  hence  in  such  industries 
relatively  little  experimentation  would  be  required,  but  to  agri- 
cultural industries  whose  activities  fiuctuate  with  the  seasons, 
and  to  transportation,  the  adaptation  of  the  system  would  be  less 
easy,  and  would  probably  involve  some  preliminary  failure.  The 
initial  stage  in  all  industries,  however,  should  be  careful  and  con- 
clusive experimentation.  This  would  thoroughly  insure  the 
community  against  calamity. 

Assuming  the  preliminary  experimentation  to  be  over,  what 
should  be  the  next  step?  How  should  the  transfer  from  capi- 
talism to  pantocracy,  in  the  case  of  each  industry,  be  accom- 
plished ?  How  should  the  means  of  production,  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  parties,  be  transferred  to  the  people?  Pour  modes  of 
accomplishing  this  may  bo  suggested.  (1)  By  confiscation. 
(2)    By  destructive  competition.     (3)    By  purchase.     (4)    By 
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gradual  sequestration.    Let  us  examine  the  advantages  of  each 
of  these  modes. 

(1)  Confiscation  is  merely  the  expropriation  of  property  by 
the  state  without  compensation  to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof. 
It  is  a  method  familiar  enough  in  time  of  war,  but  practically 
unknown  at  any  other  time.  The  American  nation  was  founded 
upon  such  an  act  of  confiscation^  and  by  a  similar  act  President 
Lincoln  emancipated  the  slaves  in  1863.  It  is,  of  course,  uncon- 
stitutional under  our  system  of  government  except  as  a  war 
measure;  few  persons  would  sanction  it,  and  any  attempt  by 
such  a  method  to  obtain  control  of  the  means  of  production 
would  require  a  profound  change  of  sentiment  in  tlie  American 
people.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  therefore  to  discuss  the  matter 
or  its  morality,  and  we  shall  pass  to  more  practical  suggestions. 

(2)  Destructive  competition  is  a  method  familiar  in  private 
industry  and,  as  suggested  on  page  511,  the  govcrnnient  under  a 
system  of  pantocracy  would  possess  such  advantages  over  private 
competitors  that  it  could  probably  ruin  them  and  acijuiro  their 
property  through  bankruptcy  proceedings.  In  order  to  do  this, 
however,  it  might  be  necessary  to  increase  the  producing  ratio 
more  than  is  desirable.  In  opposition  to  the  advantages  of 
pantocracy  private  enterprise  would  have  but  one  weapon  —  the 
oppression  of  its  wage  earners  —  and  it  would  be  a  difticult 
weapon  to  wield  with  labor  organiztul  as  it  is  to-day.  Indeed 
this  mode  of  acquiring  private  proj)erty  is  as  un(lesirai>le  l)e- 
tween  the  government  and  private  enterj)rise  as  it  is  between 
one  private  enterprise  and  another.  It  would  be  praetieally 
confiscation  by  competition,  since  the  ea])italist  would  he  forei'd 
to  part  with  his  property  without  eoni])ensation,  or  at  any  rate, 
with  slight  compensation.  It  would  involve,  as  it  always  in- 
volves, great  hardships  and  unnecessary  sull'ering,  and  any  net 
or  ])olicy  involving  unnecessary  sufTering  must  b(^  uiiju>t.  Yet 
most  men  would  consider  competitive  confiscation  a  just  rnodf 
of  requiring  the  property  of  private  individuals  —  and  wJiy  — 
simply  because  it  is  a  customary  mode,  and  wliercvcr  do^^nia  ])re- 
vails,  custom  determines  justice.  To  ruin  eompetil(»rs  hy  '*  I'air  ** 
and  free  competition  is  a  commonplace  alTair  in  ])usiiu'ss.  junl 
hence  is  sanctioned  bv  current  moralitv,  which  in  this  i-.ise,  as  \n 
others,  reverses  common  sense,  justifying  the  end  hy  rhr  means 
instead  of  the  means  by  the  end.  A  better  method  iltnn  ihe 
slow  and  painful  one  of  competitive  confiscation  is  a\aihihh\ 

(3)  The  method  of  acquisition  by  purchase  is   raniili:ir  and 
requires  little  comment.     Applied  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means 
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of  production  of  the  country  it  would  almost  of  necessity  take 
the  form  of  bond  issues.  Title  to  the  property  to  be  taken  would 
be  transferred  to  the  government  by  right  of  eminent  domain  — 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  value  of  said  property  would  be 
issued  in  exchange,  redeemable  during  a  term  of  years  —  tliirty, 
forty,  fifty,  or  even  more.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  the  bonds 
having  been  all  redeemed,  the  property  would  belong  to  the  gov- 
ernment without  further  pa\Tnent  of  interest.  Such  a  method  of 
purchase  should  be  as  constitutional  in  the  case  of  great  prop- 
erties as  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  of  small  properties.  Never- 
theless, it  contains  elements  of  injustice  which  will  become  ap- 
parent by  discussion  of  the  fourth  alternative. 

(4)  Gradual  sequestration  might  be  of  several  kinds.  I  shall 
suggest  two  —  either  of  which  would  presumably  be  preferable 
to  the  foregoing  methods.  These  are  (a)  Acquisition  by  the 
issue  of  non-inheritable  bonds,  and  (b)  Acquisition  by  payment 
of  diminishing  interest. 

(a)  Acquisition  by  the  issue  of  non-inheritable  bonds  may  be 
explained  as  follows:  Title  to  the  property  should  be  secured, 
as  in  the  case  of  simple  purchase,  by  right  of  eminent  domain, 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  value  of  the  property  should  be 
issued  in  exchange,  but  these  should  be  non-redeemable,  non- 
transferable, and  on  the  death  of  the  holder  should  become  void, 
the  property  represented  by  them  reverting  to  the  government. 
Thus  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  bonds  issued  in  payment 
for  the  means  of  production  non-inheritable  said  means  of  pro- 
duction would  become  the  property  of  the  people  without  further 
expense  than  that  involved  in  the  payment  of  a  low  rate  of 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  property  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
original  bondholders.  This  expense  should  be  carried  by  fund 
(a)  (p.  439)  and  would  be  continually  dwindling  as  more  and 
more  of  the  bonds  were  rendered  void  by  the  death  of  their 
holders,  the  advantage  of  the  diminishing  expense  fund  accruing 
to  the  community  by  the  resulting  fall  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  method  of  acquisition  here  proposed 

will  be  criticized.     The  charge  will  doubtless  be  made  that  it  is 

merely  confiscation  in  the  guise  of  purchase,  and  tliat  it  is  an 

invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  property.     It 

certainly  is  an  invasion  of  the  sacred  and  inalienable  right  of 

bequest  of  property,  but  as  that  right  is  as  non-existent  as  any 

other  inalienable  right  of  individuals   no  moral  right  whatever 

is  invaded.     The  so-called  right  of  bequest  is  a  privilege  which 
33 
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time  has  altered  into  a  rights  or  alleged  right,  and  when  such 
privileges  are  invaded  history  shows  tiiat  there  is  always  much 
protest  against  the  invasion  of  rights.  It  is  the  old  story  —  the 
sanction  of  tradition  is  substituted  for  the  sanction  of  justice. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  expedient  proposed  is  uncustomary 
—  it  may  even  be  unconstitutional  —  but  it  is  not  unjust.  T^et 
us  look  at  the  facts  candidly.  In  substance  they  are  as  follows. 
Every  particle  of  man-created  capital  in  this  country  has  been 
created  by  the  labor  of  the  people.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
machinery  of  the  capitalistic  system,  title  to  the  capital  so  created 
has  become  vested  in  a  small  class  of  the  people.  This  lias  been 
accomplished  through  the  accumulation  of  surplus  values.  Now 
by  the  system  of  purchase. through  redeemable  bonds  what  is 
asked  of  the  people?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  this :  tliat  tliey 
buy  back  the  capital  which  they  have  themselves  created  from 
persons  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  nothing  whatt^ver  to  do  with 
its  creation,  and  many  of  whom  were  not  even  born  when  it  was 
created.  This,  we  are  told,  is  justice.  Hut  would  fl\i<tiie  a]>- 
prove  it?  Clearly  not.  Very  well  then,  it  is  not  justice  hut 
injustice.  Hence,  it  should  not  be  tolerated  l)y  a  just  nation,  nor 
advocated  by  a  just  man. 

I  believe  a  little  candid  consideration  will  convince  any  rea- 
sonable man  that  some  such  restriction  upon  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  as  the  one  proposed  will  become  necessary  if  the  liht-rty 
of  the  people  is  to  endure.  Witli  the  present  facilities  ot'  an  u- 
mulation  the  unrestricted  privilc*:e  of  bequest  and  inlicritann^ 
simply  means  that,  in  two  or  three  ^generations  at  the  mo-t, 
practically  all  the  wealth  of  the  couTitrv  will  ho  in  the  liands  of 
a  few  hundred  families,  or  perhaps  a  f(»w  score  famili<s.  The 
people  will  be  practically  slaves;  thev  will  he  in  tin-  cnnditinn 
of  the  people  of  Attica  at  the  accession  of  Snjnn — IhM  in 
bondage  by  the  money  lenders.  Solon  freed  hi<  coimtrv  I'V 
abrogating  the  "inalienable  ri^ht"  of  the  Athcnijin  cMi'ii.ili-H 
to  hold  their  creditors  in  servitude,  aiid  there  can  he  no  <l<.i:I.t 
that  the  "inalienable  right^'  of  unrestricted  hcqiicst  will  liaw 
to  be  abrogated  if  the  people  of  this  country  arc  to  !)«■  anviliiiiL' 
better  than  bondsmen.  A  soeietv  like  our  own,  <livi«!c<!  int.i 
classes  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  is  unstable.  It  i<  Imt  n  -i-i  i.j] 
case  of  a  nation  "half  slave  and  half  free,''  or  nith<  r  nin* -t< nTiS 
slave  and  one-tenth  free.  Wealth  is  the  foun«l;it!«'n  <»i'  |"^\\<  r, 
and  history  proves  that  no  class  has  ever  possc>MMl  pourr  wiili-ut 
using  it  to  further  its  own  ends.  This  can  only  nicin  t|;;ii  i'.' 
inequality  of  wealth  in  a  society  where  there  is  no  rcs|ri(ii«>i 
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npon  accumulation  will  become  greater  and  greater  until  the 
masses  either  become  permanent  bondsmen,  or  revolt  and  re- 
establish equality  by  confiscation,  and  tlie  process  will  repeat 
itself  until  some  restriction  is  placed  upon  accumulation,  for 
otherwise  the  establishment  of  equality  is  not  permanent. 

Thus  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  production  by  non-in- 
heritable bonds  would  accomplish  two  useful  objects  at  the  same 
time.  It  would  place  the  ownership  of  public  utilities  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  where  alone  they  belong,  and  it  would  allay 
the  congestion  of  wealth  which  menaces  the  life  of  the  republic. 
Abrogation  of  the  right  to  bequeath  property  in  means  of  pro- 
duction, such  as  is  here  proposed,  leaves  intact,  of  course,  the 
right  to  bequeath  other  kinds  of  property.  It  is  private  prop- 
erty in  public  utilities  alone  which  the  expedient  proposed  is  de- 
signed to  abolish. 

(b)  Acquisition  by  payment  of  diminishing  interest  is  an 
alternative  means  of  acquiring  public  utilities  which  would  have 
some  advantages  over  the  preceding,  and  would  perhaps  be  less 
disturbing  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country'  during  the 
period  of  transition.  The  nature  of  this  means  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  example:  Suppose  the  purchasing  price  of  a 
given  plant  to  be  A  dollars.  For  the  first  three  years  the  gov- 
ernment would  pay  interest  on  A  dollars ;  for  the  next  three  on 
ninety  per  cent  of  A  dollars;  for  the  following  three  on  eighty 
per  cent  of  A  dollars,  and  so  on.  Carrying  out  this  principle, 
title  to  the  property  would  become  completely  vested  in  the 
government  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years;  the  transition 
from  private  to  public  ownership  being  immediate  so  far  as  con- 
cerned operation,  but  gradual  so  far  as  concerned  the  division 
of  profit.  In  the  beginning  profit,  represented  by  interest  on 
the  full  value  of  the  property,  would  be  given  the  original  owners : 
at  the  end  this  would  all  accrue  to  the  public  in  the  form  of 
diminished  prices:  in  the  intermediate  stages  it  would  be  divided 
between  the  original  owners  and  the  public.  By  a  device  of  this 
general  character,  or  of  that  involved  in  the  issue  of  non-inherita- 
ble bonds,  the  means  of  production  could  be  gradually  restored 
to  the  community  which  created  them  without  any  violent  dis- 
turbance of  private  interests. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  by  whatever  mode 
the  acquisition  of  the  public  utilities  of  the  United  States  might 
or  may  be  accomplished  it  is  not  of  necessity  permanent.  In 
acquiring  control  of  the  industries  in  which  their  welfare  is 
bound  up   the  people  will  have  done  nothinir  irrevocable.     They 
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can  always  reverse  their  action  if  they  conclude  they  have  made 
a  mistake.  Many  earnest  persons  believe  that  the  cessation  of 
individual  ownership  in  the  means  of  production  would  leave 
the  people  in  a  hopeless^  ambitionless,  and  dejected  condition  — 
would  deprive  them  of  initiative  and  thrift  He  who  has  care- 
fully considered  what  has  preceded  in  this  work  will,  I  believe, 
be  unable  to  accept  such  a  view.  It  is,  indeed,  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  truth,  and  arises  from  the  confusion  of  socialism 
in  production  with  socialism  in  consumption.  The  present  sys- 
tem it  is  which  is  destructive  of  ambition  and  initiative  —  not 
indeed  completely  so,  but  tending  to  confine  these  traits  to  a 
favored  few.  The  great  mass  of  the  industrial  army  must  always 
consist  of  laborers  engaged  in  the  execution  —  not  in  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  tasks  of  the  world,  just  as  the  great  mass  of  an  ordi- 
nary army  must  consist  of  privates  —  very  few  can  be  colonels 
and  generals.  Hence  a  system  which  would  make  mankind  hope- 
ful must  hold  out  hope  to  the  executive  laborers  —  not  alone  the 
hope  of  rising  into  tlie  directive  class;  this  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  be  delusive  to  the  avcrap^e  man,  and  is  imle^'cl 
conspicuously  so  under  the  present  system  —  but  it  must  \\oU\ 
out  the  hope  of  happiness  to  the  wage-earner  i/7/i7^  he  rrrndins 
a  waxje-earn^r — it  must  render  him  a  joyous  being  whether  or 
no  he  rises  into  the  directing  class.  This,  pantocracy  is  di'siiriu*! 
to  accomplish,  which  capitalism  is  not.  But  if,  under  the  fornicr 
system,  any  particular  acquisition  of  a  puhlie  utility  by  tlic  piil)lio 
should  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake,  or  seem  to  do  so  —  if  it  should 
tend  to  diminish  hope  and  stifle  ambition  —  tlie  people  eould 
readilv  reverse  their  action  if  thev  desired  to;  and  tliis  would 
be  particularly  easy  provided  they  had  estahlished  the  I'sscntially 
democratic  principle  of  direct  legislation.  A  refen'nduni  vute 
would  sufTice  to  put  any  public  utility  baek  into  tin'  hands  uf 
private  capitalists.  For  example,  suppose  our  ])<M)])|r'  at  th" 
present  time  had  power  of  direct  legislation,  and  loni  liidr.i  tlmt 
the  public  ownership  of  the  Post  Olfiee  was  niakiniz:  Uwmu  aiuM- 
tionless  and  dejected.  They  could  easily,  by  nioan<  cd'  (he  hIVt- 
endum,  direct  the  authorities  to  transfer  the  wholr  sysi^-m  to 
capitalists.  This  might  be  done  in  any  one  of  a  variitv  nf  wnvs. 
The  government  might  agree  to  accept  the  bonds  of  a  syudi<  ntt* 
fonned  to  conduct  the  post  ofTiee  business  of  the  ((Mintrv.  ;nid 
experience  proves  that  it  would  probably  not  he  dilVn  uir  lo  lin.l 
a  syndicate  willing  to  serve  the  puhlie  in  sueh  a  capMciiv.  On 
receipt  of  properly  guaranteed  bonds  tlie  post  ofTicf  pmprrty 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  syndicate,  and  thuy  wnuid  yv 
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to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most  profitable  to 
themselves,  that  is,  by  instituting  the  normal  process  of  giving  as 
little  to,  and  getting  as  much  from,  the  public  as  possible.  In 
this  way  perhaps  the  ambition  of  the  people  might  be  revived,  and 
their  dejection  turned  into  hope,  and  the  same  course  could  be 
pursued  with  any  public  utility  which  the  nation  might  acquire 
under  pantocracy.  Thus  tlie  people  would  be  fully  guaranteed 
against  the  dismal  and  dejected  conditions  which  certain  un- 
observant theorists  are  convinced  must  inhere  in  freedom  from 
capitalistic  control  of  industry,  and  could  proceed  with  the  suc- 
cessive aquisition  of  the  various  utilities  now  in  private  hands 
with  full  consciousness  that  the  old  conditions  could  be  re-estab- 
lished in  any  particular  case,  should  a  careful  trial  show  such  a 
course  to  be  desirable. 

The  centralization  so  dreaded  by  political  dogmatists  is  dan- 
gerous only  under  oligarchical  conditions.  Direct  legislation 
would  render  it  innocuous.  The  remedy  for  present  evils  is  not 
less  centralization  combined  with  industrial  oligarchy ;  it  is  more 
centralization  combined  with  industrial  democracy.  We  should 
substitute  direct  for  indirect  control  of  the  people,  by  this  means 
avoiding  the  dangers  not  only  of  capitalistic,  but  of  bureaucratic, 
despotism. 

We  have  thus  outlined  a  policy  suggested  solely  by  the  princi- 
ples of  utility  which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to  bring  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  into  a  condition  of  self-support,  and  make  it 
the  first  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  attain  that  con- 
dition. The  beneficent  effects  of  the  policy  would  not  be  fully 
felt  by  the  present  generation,  for  the  progress  of  science,  though 
rapid,  cannot  undo  the  evil  of  a  thousand  generations  of  dogma 
in  one  of  common  sense;  but  if  we  will  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  our  posterity  we  shall  discover  that  in  adopting  the 
policy  of  common  sense  we  have  adopted  the  Golden  Rule  —  we 
shall  have  done  to  our  posterity  as  we  would  that  our  ancestors 
had  done  unto  theirs.  For,  had  we  the  power  to  choose,  under 
what  conditions  would  we  desire  to  be  brought  into  the  world, 
and  what  conditions  would  we  desire  to  find  there?  Would  we 
desire  ancestry  of  a  superior  or  of  an  inferior  race?  Surely  we 
would  not  desire  an  inferior  ancestrv.  Verv  well  then  —  if 
holding  the  fate  of  posterity  in  our  hands  we  fail  to  make  such 
provision  as  is  supplied  us  by  the  current  knowledge  of  heredity 
to  insure  to  our  posterity  an  undegenerate  ancestry,  we  have 
violated  the  Golden  Rule,  and  have  failed  in  our  duty  to  the 
coming  generations.     Would  we  desire  to  be  bom  into  an  over- 
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populated  world  the  cream  of  whose  resources  had  been  dissi- 
pated by  our  ancestors,  and  take  up  the  struggle  for  existence 
with  nature  and  with  man  after  the  first  had  been  rendered 
niggardly  by  "  development "  and  the  second  desperate  by  want ; 
or  would  we  desire  to  find  the  population  adapted  to  its  means 
of  support  by  a  low  birth  rate  instead  of  a  high  death  rate;  to 
find  the  resources  of  nature  husbanded  and  rendered  accessible 
by  science,  and  the  interests  of  men  identical  with,  instead  of 
opposed  to,  our  own?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tsecond 
of  these  alternatives  would  be  selected  by  any  sane  man.  Very 
well  then  —  the  Golden  Rule  requires  that  we  adopt  the  means 
necessary  to  attain  such  ends,  and  common  sense  alone  can  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Tjet  no  man  repeat  the  stale  objection  that,  as  thi?  world 
is  a  school  of  adversity,  it  is  good  that  men  sliould  be  horn 
to  pain  —  that  suffering  and  hardship  arc  bolter  tlian  happi- 
ness and  ease  —  if  he  is  sincere,  let  him  wear  a  luiir  sliirt 
—  that  act  will  speak  louder  than  many  words.  Tlis  consistent 
predecessor,  the  ascetic  of  the  Middle  A^os,  thus  proved  his  a<]- 
herence  to  the  moral  code  of  unhappinoss,  and  as  nuuli  slionld 
be  required  of  the  modem  ascetic  before  we  acco])t  his  ]iroacliin;:r 
as  sincere.  If  this  world  is  indeed  a  srhool  of  adversity  —  if 
those  who  preach  the  duty  of  unhappiness  are  suiTiciently  in  tlio 
confidence  of  Omnipotence  to  know  that  it  is  His  desi;:n  that 
we  be  unhappy  here,  then  why  do  they  atteni])t  to  thwart  tliat 
design  by  preacliing  and  practising  cliarity?  \Vliy  do  they  lahor 
to  relieve  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  tlnis  ren(K'r  h*ss  ef- 
fective the  moral  discipline  which  it  is  the  ohjoet  of  life  to  sup- 
ply? Jf  they  practised  what  they  preached  th(\v  w(mhl  serk  to 
intensify,  and  not  to  relieve,  the  sufferintr  of  inaiikiiid.  Tliey 
do  not  practise  what  tliey  preach  because  their  h^ait  i<  .1  hi  itt  r 
guide  than  their  head,  and  tlie  morality  of  tlu-ir  insiiiu  is  rrj^mli- 
at(^s  the  immorality  of  their  theology.  It  is  a  trinii!])!)  of  ,  nm- 
mon  sense  over  sophistry.  Tf  once  wo  a^^ord  lucii  ihe  rii:hi  !•» 
charitv  we  cannot  withhold  from  them  tlie  riLdit  to  ju-titc:  .nid 
were  justice  done,  charity  would  bo  superfluous.  'I'!-.'  (onru-i.ii 
of  this  whole  matter  would  be  abolished  if  he  who  pr.rirhr-  lip- 
glory  of  sufl'ering  and  its  power  to  develop  chararter  wniih!  Imm 
distinguish  between  self-sacrifice  irilh  an  ohjoet,  and  s('ir-<n«  riiii .« 
without  an  object;  if  he  would  but  recognize  that  iliarart*  r  i- 
not  an  end,  but  a  merins  to  an  end.  The  modern  asntic  is  not 
a  follower  of  Christ,  for  Christ  was  a  utilitarian,  and  juactix-l 
what  He  preached.     His  object  was  —  not  to  cause  men  sulhr- 
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ing,  but  to  save  them  from  it.  He  recognized  that  conscience 
must  first  be  guided  by  right  before  the  conduct  of  men  can 
safely  be  guided  by  conscience.  Had  He  been  an  intuitionist, 
adopting  conscience  as  a  guide,  He  might  just  as  well  have 
accepted  the  moral  code  He  found,  instead  of  erecting  a  new 
one;  for  if  conscientiousness  is  all  that  is  required  of  men  it 
can  be  secured  as  well  by  adherence  to  one  code  of  morals  as  to 
another.  A  man  can  be  as  conscientious  about  burning  his 
fellow-man  alive  as  about  curing  his  sickness  or  relieving  his 
poverty.  Let  all  such  confusion  about  the  morality  of  suffering 
be  repudiated  once  for  all  —  pain  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  its 
causes  are  evils  —  sickness  is  an  evil,  selfishness  is  an  evil,  ig- 
norance is  an  evil,  poverty  is  an  evil,  only  because  they  are  causes 
of  suffering,  and  pain  is  only  to  be  deliberately  sought,  or  de- 
liberately tolerated,  when  it  is  a  presumable  means  to  an  ultimate 
gain  in  happiness. 

The  policy  herein  suggested  for  the  American  nation  has  thus 
far  been  supported  only  on  grounds  of  patriotism,  and  were 
custom  our  guide,  such  grounds  would  be  sufficient.  Few,  if  any, 
nations  determine  their  policies  by  the  presumable  effects  thereof 
upon  other  nations,  but  utility  requires  a  broader  morality  than 
this.  It  requires  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  between 
one  nation  and  another  on  the  same  ground  that  it  requires  the 
application  of  the  same  rule  as  between  one  generation  and  an- 
other. Therefore,  we  must  justify  our  policy  on  humanitarian 
grounds  as  well  as  on  patriotic  grounds. 

There  is  a  school  of  patriotism  more  or  less  popular  which 
teaches  that  a  man  owes  to  his  country  a  duty  which  he  owes 
to  no  other  aggregate  of  the  human  race,  and  that  he  should 
render  service  to  the  constituted  authorities  thereof,  whatever 
policies  they  may  choose  to  pursue.  The  motto  of  this  school 
is  '^My  country,  ri<rht  or  wrong.^'  Had  it  been  the  motto  of 
Washington  and  his  compatriots  the  United  States  would  still 
be  a  part  of  the  Britisli  Empire.  The  particular  aggregate  of 
men  which  constitutes  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  the  merest  acci- 
dent. Since  the  first  confederation  of  the  thirteen  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Eevohition  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
debate  whether  the  United  States  is  one  nation,  or  an  aggregate 
of  nations,  as  its  name  implies.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  North  held  to  the  fonner  view,  the  South  to  the  latter,  and 
those  who  contended  that  each  state  was  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent and  entitled  to  their  first  allegiance  were  as  patriotic 
as  those  who  contended  for  the  opposite  view.     Indeed,  the  pa^ 
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triotism  whose  dictum  is  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong  ^  is  but 
one  degree  of  egotism,  for  if  mv  country  right  or  wrong,  why 
not  my  state  right  or  wrong,  if  my  state  right  or  wrong,  why 
not  my  town  right  or  wrong,  if  my  town  right  or  wrong,  why  not 
my  neighborhood  right  or  wrong,  if  my  neighborhood  right  or 
wrong,  why  not  my  family  right  or  wrong,  if  my  family  right  or 
wrong,  why  not  my  great-uncle  right  or  wrong,  if  my  greats 
uncle  right  or  wrong,  why  not  myself  right  or  wrong?  If  patri- 
otism, wliy  not  phyliotism,  if  phyliotism,  why  not  oeciotism,  if 
oeciotism,  why  not  egotism  f  It  would  seem  as  if  he  whose  only 
reason  for  judging  a  nation  worthy  of  service  and  support  was 
because  he  happened  to  be  a  citizen  thereof  was  guilty  of  the 
apotheosis  of  egotism.  The  utilitarian  cannot  sanction  such  a 
view ;  he  has  but  one  test,  and  judges  of  the  value  of  a  nation  by 
the  same  standard  as  he  judges  of  the  value  of  everstliing  else  — 
from  a  toothpick  to  a  code  of  morals  —  that  nation  is  the  best 
which  contributes  most  to  the  happiness  of  humanity,  and  the 
ambition  of  the  true  patriot  is  to  make  liis  country  occupy  tliat 
proud  position.  Now  I  claim  that  the  adoption  of  a  pantocratic 
policy  would  make  the  United  States  in  the  future,  what  she 
has  been  in  the  past,  the  greatest  contributor  to  tlie  happiness 
of  humanity  of  any  nation  on  earth ;  and  that,  unless  she  aban- 
dons her  present  capitalistic  system,  and  adopts  a  policy  of  con- 
sistent democracy,  she  will  cease  to  be  the  greatest  nation  of  tlio 
world,  and  other  states,  imitating  her  past  instead  of  her  present 
example,  will  supersede  her  in  that  position. 

To  justify  the  claim  thus  made  it  will  be  sufficient  to  expound 
the  utilitarian  theory  of  free  trade  as  applied  to  nations  like 
the  United  States.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  laisscz  faire 
tlieory  of  free  trade,  and  has  an  exactly  opposite  eiroct  upon  the 
happiness  of  humanity. 

We  have  asserted  that  the  United  States,  on  ^ssuniinfr  tlie  ]>ro- 
duction  of  any  commodity,  should  prohibit  tlie  importation  of 
that  commoditv  into  the  country.  This  is  certainly  not  much 
like  free  trade  and  the  free  trader  would  criticize  it.  He  would 
ar^ie  thus:  Nature  has  endowed  diflPerent  portions  c»f  tlii^ 
earth's  surface  with  diflPerent  resources  of  use  to  man.  Some 
portions  she  has  made  favorable  to  one  class  of  industries,  other 
portions  to  another  class:  In  certain  portions,  for  exain])le,  sIk- 
has  placed  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  in  juxtaposition  t lien  to 
the  coal  and  limestone  required  in  its  reduction.  In  tbos(^  por- 
tions, therefore,  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  and  sterol  ini:(Hs. 
and  of  articles  manufactured  therefrom,  can  be  carried  on  with 
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less  labor  than  is  required  in  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  where 
the  conditions  of  mining  and  smelting  are  less  favorable.  Simi- 
larly she  has  rendered  certain  other  portions  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  leather,  wood-pulp,  or 
other  articles  of  commerce,  and  other  portions  she  has  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  potatoes,  etc.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  articles  of  commerce  can  be  produced  with  least 
labor  in  those  portions  of  the  earth  which  nature  has  adapted 
best  to  their  production,  and  the  free  trader  claims  that  free 
trade,  through  the  free  play  of  competition,  will  make  indus- 
tries gravitate  to  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  thus  best 
suited  to  their  operation.  Protection,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
artificial  interference  with  trade,  really  enriches  nobody  since, 
if  a  country  is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  given 
commodity,  free  trade  will  insure  that  it  shall  be  produced  there, 
whereas  if  it  is  not  adapted,  the  attempt  to  produce  the  com- 
modity is  attended  with  more  labor  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired had  the  country  confined  its  efforts  to  producing  products 
which  by  nature  it  was  adapted  to  produce,  and  exchanging  them 
for  the  given  commodity  with  some  country  which  was  better 
adapted  to  produce  it.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fair  epitome  of 
the  argument  for  free  trade.  To  those  who  have  read  what 
is  remarked  on  this  subject  on  pages  504  to  507  its  fallacy  will  be 
obvious.  The  facilities  afforded  by  nature  constitute  but  one 
of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  labor  cost  or  the  money  cost 
of  commodities.  By  sufficient  oppression  of  the  sentient  factor 
of  production  it  is  easy  to  compensate  for  very  great  differ- 
ences in  natural  adaptability ;  hence  success  in  competition,  which 
is  a  function  of  money  cost,  affords  no  criterion  by  which  we 
may  judge  of  the  relative  natural  advantages  of  two  countries 
—  it  tells  us  nothing  about  relative  labor  cost.  It  is  only  when 
natural  advantages  are  very  decided  that  free  importation  into 
a  country  whose  standard  of  living  is  high,  is  admissible.  For 
example,  it  would  be  absurd  for  Canada  to  attempt  to  grow 
its  own  oranges.  Even  assuming  its  standard  of  living  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  cheaper  in 
labor  cost  to  import  them  from  Florida  or  California  than  to 
attempt  to  grow  them  in  hot  houses,  as  the  climate  of  Canada 
would  require.  It  is  worth  observine^  that  when  free  traders 
choose  an  example  by  which  to  emphasize  the  point  of  their  doc- 
trine they  generally  seem  to  select  some  agricultural  product 
in  whose  production,  climate  is  a  critical  factor. 

Success  in  competition  then    affords  no  criterion  by  which 
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to  judge  of  the  labor  cost  of  producing  a  given  commodity,  but 
a  method  of  thus  judging  may  nevertheless  be  suggested.  It 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  on  assuming  the  pro- 
duction of  a  given  commodity  (A)  under  pantocracy,  not  only 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  that  commodity,  but  to  freely 
proclaim  its  intention  of  abandoning  said  prohibition  and  siiid 
production  in  favor  of  any  country  which  would  meet  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (1)  Adopt  and  maintain  a  pantocratic  sys- 
tem of  production,  not  necessarily  identical  in  every  detail  with 
our  own,  but  deliberately  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  botli 
of  production  and  consumption.  (2)  Prove  its  al)ility  to  pro- 
duce said  commodity  (A)  at  a  less  labor  cost,  by  producinix  and 
delivering  it  in  the  United  States  at  a  less  money  cost  than  that 
required  here,  after  bringing  the  wage  earners  onga^od  in  its 
production  there  to  the  same  level  of  consumption  as  t]io>;e  on- 
gaged  in  its  production  here  —  that  is,  to  the  same  real  wnjj:oi? 
and  same  hours  of  labor.  This  process  I  sliall  cjill  the  rtjiwlizn- 
lion  of  the  sentient  factor  of  prodiirAion.  {'>])  Provide  a  in«Trkor 
for  some  other  commo<litv  or  commodities  wlioso  labor  cost  lion- 
would,  under  the  same  system,  bo  loss  tluin  there;  said  inarktt 
to  be  substantially  as  great  as  that  providod  by  the  T^nitod  States 
for  commodity  (A).  This  policy  embodios  the  nfiliturinn-  ihvn-u 
of  free  trade.  It  provides  for  the  dotorniination  of  the  rolativo 
natural  advantages  of  two  or  more  nations  in  the  prodiii'tioii  of 
any  commodity  by  comparison  of  the  relative  money  cost  of  rliat 
commodity  in  said  nations,  not  under  conditions  of  nnrr{iial 
economy  of  consumption,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  fn^o  traflc, 
but  under  conditions  of  equal  economy.  It  provides  tliat  tlic  low 
money  cost  of  a  commo<lity  shall  really  roprosont  iho  i:roat  nat- 
ural advantages  utilized  in  the  produotion  thoroof,  aiul  n(»t  tin- 
low  standard  of  living  imposed  upon  the  prodiuors  tlirn^of.  In 
addition  to  this  it  requires  a  market  in  ox(?han^^o  for  iliat  ahau- 
doned  hero,  since  otherwise  the  United  States  coiiM  c'\].<.rt  no 
commodities  in  exchange  for  those  imported.  This  ^\()nl(]  n  -iilt 
in  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  ihc  final  Inv>  l^^  ili. 
United  States  of  all  its  <rold,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  niark.t 
for  anything  else,  it  would  be  forced  to  export  in  (^xcltaiiL:!'  for 
imports.  Such  a  conditi(m  would  involve  inconvcMiieiir..  l.-.jt 
worse  than  this,  it  would  involve  the  enfore(Ml  niiLrration  «•!' 
laborers  who,  deprived  of  their  means  of  support  hnv,  wonM 
be  forced  to  seek  it  elsewhere.  Tt  is  not  common  sense  11  nw  t-. 
force  men  to  follow  an  industrv  out  of  a  countrv.  Industrip< 
should  be  the  servants,  not  tlie  masters,  of  men,  and  it  is  hotter 
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to  submit  to  a  slightly  increased  labor  cost  than  to  force  unwill- 
ing migration.  The  happiness  involved  is  the  only  criterion  in 
judging  of  this  as  of  any  policy.  It  is  well  to  locate  .an  industry 
where  it  is  most  favored  by  nature;  but  it  is  better  to  locate  it 
where  it  will  produce  the  most  happiness,  and  in  selecting  the 
locality  of  any  industry  the  second  consideration  should  always 

Erevail  over  the  first  —  provided,  of  course,  there  is  any  conflict 
etween  them. 
The  mutual  interchange  of  markets  under  utilitarian  free 
trade  would  obviously  be  an  advantage  to  both  nations  taking 
part  therein,  since  the  very  conditions  of  excliange  require 
that  it  shall  be  accomplished  only  when  it  involves  a  decrease 
in  the  labor  cost  of  all  the  commodities  concerned.  The  mode 
of  effecting  the  exchange  of  markets  should  and  could  be  made 
to  exclude  all  divsturbance  in  tlie  labor  market  of  both  countries. 
Suppose,  for  example,  upon  careful  examination  by  experts  it  is 
discovered  that,  under  a  pant ocra tic  system,  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  commodities  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  United  States  is  less 
than  that  involved  in  their  production  in  Germany  under  a  sim- 
ilar system,  and  that  the  labor  cost  of  commodities  D,  p],  and  F, 
is  less  in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States;  the  markets  for 
said  commodities  being  essentially  the  same.  Unless  the  labor 
cost  of  transportation  nullified  these  differences,  Germany,  by 
agreement  with  the  United  States  would  cease  to  produce  com- 
modities A,  B,  and  C  —  the  United  States  would  cease  to  pro- 
duce commodities  1),  E,  and  F  —  all  restrictions  upon  the  im- 
portation of  these  commodities  being,  of  course,  removed.  In 
order  not  to  dit^turb  the  labor  market,  however,  the  exchange  of 
commodity  markets  should  not  be  effected  suddenlv,  but  as  the 
plants  in  Germany  engaged  in  the  production  of  commodities  A, 

B,  and  0,  were  dismantled,  those  engaged  in  D,  E,  and  F  would 
be  erected  and  the  same  labor,  though  not  necessarily  the  same 
wage  earners,  formerly  engaged  in  the  production  of  A,  B,  and 

C,  would,  without  interruption,  proceed  to  engage  i*.  the  produc- 
tion of  I),  E,  and  F.  Similar  operations  would  occur  simul- 
taneously in  the  United  States.  Besides  this,  such  parts  of  the 
machinery  for  producing  the  respective  commodities  as  were 
worth  while  transporting  could  be  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries,  and  thus  the  labor  cost  of  re-erecting  the  plants  in 
more  favorable  situations  minimized.  As  the  wliole  transaction 
would  be  carried  out  deliberately  and  after  thorough  investigation 
by  experts  of  its  total  effect  upon  both  production  and  con- 
sumption, and  as  neither  nation  would  have  anything  to  gain 
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by  concealment  or  misrepresentation^  nothing  but  good  could 
result  to  both  nations,  and  the  exchange  would  be  a  mutual  bene- 
fit. The  contrast  of  such  a  sane  and  common  sense  mode  of 
taking  advantage  of  natural  facilities  with  the  destructive  and 
chaotic  method  involved  in  the  laissez  faire  policy  of  free  trade, 
is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  The  latter  att-ains  its  object 
only  after  the  sentient  factor  of  production  has  been  oppressed 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  —  the  former  requires  as  a  condition 
of  its  consummation  that  means  deliberatelv  desi^rned  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  sentient  factor  shall  be  adopted  before  the 
exchange  of  markets  shall  occur.  The  United  States,  on  account 
of  its  vast  market  and  its  extraordinary  natural  advanta^ijes,  occu- 
pies a  unique  position.  It  is  by  nature  adapted  to  play  the  part 
of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  because  by  tlie  proper  u?e  of 
its  natural  advantages  it  can  contribute  more  to  tlio  hapj)iuo>i> 
of  humanity  than  any  other  nation.  Should  it  adoj)!  the  Inissrz 
faire  policy  of  free  trade  it  would  simply  oin])loy  its  unJJiu*' 
position  to  contribute  to  the  unhappiness  of  humanity.  Supj^oso 
it  should  adopt  that  policy,  what  would  happen?  Every  imhis- 
trial  nation  in  the  world  under  the  capitalistic  system  would 
bend  every  effort  to  capture  its  vast  markets;  each  would  vie 
with  the  other,  not  only  in  introducing  improvements  in  the 
arts,  but  in  oppressing  labor  to  the  breaking  point.  The  labor- 
ing population  of  industrial  Europe  and  of  the  United  States 
in  competition  therewith,  would  engage  in  a  death  struggle  for 
commercial  supremacy  —  the  products  of  industry  would  he 
coined  in  agony  —  and  year  by  year  conditions  would  beooni*^ 
worse  as  each  nation  tried  to  bankrupt  its  competitors:  and 
what  would  be  the  end?  Other  things  being  ecjual,  tliat  nation 
would  win  whose  population  could  be  forced  to  the  lowest  lov«'l  of 
living  and  the  maximum  misery  per  capita  —  it  would  |)rnli;il)lv 
win  even  from  the  nation  possessing  the  great(»st  natural  ndvnn- 
tages,  provided  that  nation  were  peopled  by  men  who  would  not 
or  could  not  live  so  cheaply  and  labor  so  lon^.  Such  a  ]h)1h  v 
would  but  put  a  premium  upon  the  oppression  of  lahor,  and  wliiK» 
forcing  down  the  standard  of  living  in  Europe,  it  would  forer  it 
down  in  the  United  States  as  well.  It  would  he  an  invitation 
to  every  industrial  nation  on  earth  to  outdo  its  ui'iLjlihor  in 
oppressing  the  sentient  factor  of  production. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the  efFect  should  tlio  Ignited 
States  adopt  a  system  of  pantocracy,  and  at  the  same  time  it> 
logical  concomitant,  the  utilitarian  policy  of  fre<'  trade.  It 
would  be  an  invitation  issued  to  all  the  world  to  emancipate  its 
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people.  That  nation  and  that  nation  only  whose  policy  was 
guided  by  the  economy  of  happiness  could  hope  to  capture  the 
markets  of  the  United  States,  or  to  benefit  by  its  great  natural 
advantages.  It  would  put  a  premium,  not  upon  the  oppression, 
but  upon  the  uplifting,  of  wage  earners,  and  would  divert  the 
ingenuity  and  effort  of  the  directing  class  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home,  from  expedients  to  defeat  the  demands  and  aspirations 
of  the  laboring  class  to  expedients  for  so  improving  the  arts 
of  production  as  to  accomplish  the  very  object  for  which  the 
laboring  population  are  everywhere  striving.  While  recognizing 
the  fundamental  trutli  at  the  foundation  of  the  ordinary  theory 
of  free  trade,  pantocracy  would  employ  that  recognition  to  ac- 
complish the  end  of  utility.  It  would  make  the  capture  of  our 
markets  by  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  foreign 
markets  by  our  own,  depend  upon  success  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  no^i-sentient  instead  of  the  sentient  factor  of  production,  by 
making  the  equalization  of  the  sentient  factor  a  condition  thereof. 
It  would  freely  recognize  the  importance  of  everywhere  taking 
advantage  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  for  that  very  reason  would 
insist  that  success  in  the  capture  of  the  world's  markets,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  could  affect  the  matter,  should  really  be 
determined  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  not  by  the  misery  of 
man.  This  is  the  true  theory  of  reciprocity,  for  the  exchange  of 
markets  under  such  conditions  would  bring  benefit  to  all  nations 
without  bringing  harm  to  any,  and  moreover  it  is  but  consistently 
carrying  out  the  general  policy  of  pantocracy  of  saving  the  sen- 
tient at  the  expense  of  the  non-sentient  factor  of  production; 
for  to  so  readjust  industry  as  to  make  more  accessible  to  man- 
kind the  most  available  resources  of  nature  is  equivalent  to  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  her  resources  by  the  improvement 
of  machinery,  and  has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  economy  of  pro- 
duction. 

Incidentally  our  exposition  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  free 
trade  shows  why,  in  the  pantocratic  scheme  expounded  in  Chap- 
ter 13,  no  provision  was  made  for  exploiting  foreign  markete. 
What  is  the  use,  under  pantocracy,  of  producing  a  lot  of  articles 
we  do  not  want,  and  then  having  to  dispose  of  them  abroad,  in 
order  to  postpone  (for  it  does  not  prevent)  a  crisis  from  over- 
production? The  I'^nited  States  can  exercise  no  control  over  the 
tariff  or  other  policies  of  foreign  countries  under  the  present 
system,  and  an  industry  depending  for  its  market  upon  foreign 
trade  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear  at  any  time  by  a  change  in 
the  policy  of  some  foreign  country.     A  foreign  trade   (unless 
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under  the  conditions  just  expounded)  would  preclude  the  adap- 
tation of  the  supply  to  the  demand  and  would  thus  throw  the 
pantocratic  mechanism  into  disorder.  Except  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  articles,  such  as  coffee  and  spices,  wliich  she  does  not 
attempt  to  produce  at  all,  tlie  United  States  has  no  more  need 
of  a  trade  with  foreign  c^ountries  than  the  earth  has  need  of 
ji  trade  with  l^Iars.  Products  such  as  those  mentioned,  not  pro- 
ducible in  the  United  States,  should  be,  as  now,  obtained  by 
nxeliange  for  those  produced  here;  and  the  trade  in  sucli  coin- 
mod  ities  should  be  the  only  trade  with  countries  too  unenlight^ 
enod  to  adopt  a  pantocratic  system. 

Success  in  imposing  upon  other  countries  the  recognition  and 
])ractice  of  the  (economy  of  happiness  would  have  reiiiob:  effects 
(»von  more  valuable  to  humanity  than  the  immediate  olTcct  in- 
volved in  the  mutually  advantageous  exchange  of  markets.  By 
raising  the  standard  of  living  and  of  education  abroad  iho  same 
effect  would  be  produced  there  as  here,  viz.,  suspension  of  tlio 
Law  of  Malthus.  By  the  powerful  effect  of  a  pantocratie-  systiMii 
upon  the  law  of  increasing  returns  the  pressure  of  tlie  population 
upon  its  means  of  subsistence  and  of  happiness  would  be  relieved 
—  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  of  for- 
ei^^n  lands  to  seek  relief  from  miserv  bv  exile.  Eniiirration 
would  cease  because  the  necessity  for  it  would  disappear.  Thus 
by  its  immigration  and  trade  policy  our  country  would  not  only 
insure  its  own  posterity  against  over-population,  but  it  would 
make  relief  from  over-population  in  other  countries  the  very 
means  of  that  insurance.  The  unequal  pressure  of  population  is 
the  cause  of  migration,  and  to  permanently  dis|)ens(^  with  the 
necessity  of  migration  the  pressure  must  be  equalized.  The 
present  immigration  policy  of  the  United  State?;:  proposes  t«) 
equalize  it  by  incrrasin/j  the  pressure  livrr.  —  the  pro|H)s«'(l  panto- 
cratic policy  would  equalize  it  by  decreasing  if  (ihnm,).  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  give  a  few  immigrants  temporary  reli*-!'  from 
the  burden  of  over-population  only  to  produee  tinally  the  vrry 
conditions  here  from  which  they  sought,  and  are  srekiui:,  t*> 
escape  abroad.  Their  temporary  relief  only  insures  to  tJi-ir 
posterity  and  ours  permanent  impossibility  of  relief.  I  i'  thnaidi 
improved  facilities  of  communicaticm  the  unoecupii'd  mi'm-  of 
the  earth  are,  in  the  next  few  generations,  to  be  popul.iir.l  ;ir^ 
densely  as  Europe  or  China,  what  is  to  become  of  the  nuiuherlrss 
generations  which  arc  to  follow?  The  time  is  rapidly  apjMoadi- 
ing  when  relief  from  over-population  cannot  be  obtained  from 
migration  unless  we  establish  communication  with  the  moon. 
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The  Fnited  States  should  not  permit  the  transient  effect  of 
immigration  upon  the  actual  immigrants  themselves  to  blind 
it  to  the  permanent  effect  thereof  upon  posterity.  The  impulse 
to  relieve  the  misery  we  see  is  a  commendable  one ;  but  the  mis- 
ery we  do  not  see  is  as  real  as  that  we  see.  We  shall  not  live 
to  witness  the  full  measure  of  misery  which  posterity  must  pay 
for  our  present  policy,  but  our  failure  to  witness  it  will  not 
reduce  its  poignancy  one  iota.  The  misery  wo  relievo  now  by 
that  policy  is  not  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  that  which  will  be 
caused  by  it  hereafter.  It  may  gratify  our  impulses  to  relieve 
the  poor  immigrant  fleeing  from  the  over-population  of  Europe, 
but  what  right  have  we  to  secure  such  gratification  at  tlie  cost 
of  the  embittered  lives  of  future  generations?  It  is  profoundly 
unjust  thus  to  allow  sentiment  to  dominate  reason.  It  is  the 
merest  pathomania  and  no  less  dangerous  than  dogma. 

Paralleling  the  argument  for  unrestricted  immigration  arising 
from  short-sighted  sentiment,  there  is  another  having  its  origin 
in  religious  dogma  which,  if  consistently  applied,  would  lead 
back  to  fatalism.  Thus,  it  is  often  remarked  that  men  should 
not  meddle  with  the  interests  of  posterity,  because  though  those 
interests  may  be  affected  by  their  acts,  the  effects  are  not  imme- 
diately observable,  and  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  care 
of  God,  the  assumption  being  that  God  will  attend  to  that  which 
man  neglects.  This  is  perhaps  the  last  concretely  baneful  reli- 
gious dogma  which  survives  in  the  western  world.  It  is  applied 
under  various  circumstances  where  no  other  pretext  can  be  con- 
veniently cited  as  justification  for  a  prevailing  custom.  Of 
course  it  is  never  consistently  applied,  since  if  it  is  indeed  safe 
to  leave  things  to  the  care  of  God,  one  thing  can  be  as  safely 
left  to  His  care  as  another,  and  neither  men  nor  nations  would 
need  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  could  trust  to  Heaven 
for  food,  raiment,  and  protection  from  the  elements.  Labor 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  it  could  be  said  of  men  as  of  the 
lilies  "They  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin,"  and  yet  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Creator.  How  fallible  man  is  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish those  things  which  it  is  safe  to  leave  to  God  from  those 
which  it  is  not,  is  a  question  which  must  be  left  to  such  persons 
as  possess  supernatural  moans  of  communication  with  the  Author 
of  the  Universe  But  this  much  is  certain  —  if  their  counsel 
prevails  and  loads  to  the  neglect  of  the  immigration  problem, 
posterity  must  pay  a  mighty  price  for  the  ignorance  of  their 
ancestry.  Exporionco  toachos  that  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
believe  in  the  intervention  of  God  to  prevent  the  misery  of  pos- 
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terity  than  to  prevent  the  poverty,  and  crime,  and  dishonor, 
which  we  observe  about  ns.  To  attempt  to  place  the  responsibil- 
ity for  human  inaction  upon  Ood  is  a  dismal  piece  of  superstition. 
If  tlie  world  is  to  be  successful  in  the  production  of  happiness,  it 
must  be  through  the  voluntary  acts  of  man,  and  God  will  not 
nullify  his  negligence  in  one  department  of  conduct  more  than 
in  another.  The  law  of  increasing  population  and  its  direct 
consequence,  the  law  of  increasing  migration,  cannot  bo  counter- 
acted by  neglect.  To  attempt  to  follow  the  policy  of  drift  in 
the  future,  aa  it  has  been  followed  in  the  past;  to  attempt  to 
equalize  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence  by  increas- 
ing its  finai  pressure,  instead  of  decreasing  its  initial  pressure  i? 
hopeless,  because  it  leaves  the  operation  of  the  Law  of  Mnltlni- 
intact.  It  will  but  hasten  the  day  when  tlie  population  of  tlio 
earth  attains  natural,  instead  of  beneficent,  equilibrium.  It  will 
but  reduce  the  whole  world  to  a  common  level  of  mison-  and 

"  Shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

Besides  its  effect  upon  terrestrial  over-popuiation,  the  recip- 
rocal exchange  of  markets  under  pantocraey  would  have  an  ert'ort 
upon  international  amity  and  union  only  loss  benoficont,  liccaiise 
as  each  great  nation  fell  into  its  natural  place  as  an  interna- 
tional producer  of  those  eommoditios  which  it  was  by  naturo 
best  fitted  to  produce,  the  interdepondonce  of  nations  would  in- 
crease, and  the  incentive  to  international  strife  would  disappear 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  occasion  therefor.  With  the  ox- 
tension  of  the  organization  of  industry  under  pantocraey  the 
departments  of  output  regulation,  distribution,  etc.,  would  be- 
come international  instead  of  national,  since  not  otherwise  eould 
the  supply  be  adjusted  to  the  demand.  Instead  of  strivini: 
to  outdo  its  fellow  nations  in  the  world's  niarket>^,  earli  nation 
would  strive  to  outdo  its  follows  in  raising  the  l<'\el  of  its  own 
happiness,  for  this  would  be  the  condition  of  eapiiiriiiL:  iho^e 
markets.  Tliat  is,  the  self-interest  of  each  nation  would  li.conie 
identical  with  the  self-interest  of  all  nations.  This  is  nhvioiislv 
no  more  than  the  principle  of  pantocraey  applied  to  tlie  rela- 
tions of  nations.  With  such  an  international  policy  war  wcudd 
become  extremely  improbable  since  no  nation  seeks  to  waiie  war 
upon  its  own  interests,  and  having  once  entered  into  the  nlntions 
of  mutual  interdopendence  implied  in  the  utilitarian  poliiv  of 
free  trade,  the  interest*:  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  would 
become  identical,  and  any  nation  entering  into  war  with  its 
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neighbors  would,  by  that  act,  deprive  itself  of  things  essential 
to  its  life,  or  happiness,  or  both.  Thus  pantocracy  would  seek 
to  attain  universal  peace  by  so  adjusting  tlie  relations  of  nations 
as  to  make  them  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  war,  and  an  essential  part  of  its  policy  would  consist  in  so 
directing  education  that  not  only  would  this  be  the  case,  but  that 
everyone  would  know  that  it  was  the  case,  and  would  govern  his 
conduct  accordingly.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations,  it 
would  seek  to  divert  the  power  of  self-interest  from  destructive 
into  constructive  channels,  since  to  abolish  self-interest  entirely 
is  out  of  the  question.  Thus  patriotism  would  become  identical 
with  human itarianism,  and  the  sentiment  of  Thomas  Paine 
would  become  that  of  every  patriot :  "  The  worid  is  my  coun- 
try and  to  do  good  is  my  religion.'' 

This  is  but  a  recognition  of  the  asseri:ion  made  in  Chapter  3 
that  the  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  space  or  time  is  of 
no  consequence.  It  matters  not  when  or  by  whom  these  sensa- 
tions are  felt,  whether  now  or  a  thousand  years  hence,  whether 
by  white  man,  black  man,  dog,  toad,  or  worm ;  the  form,  size,  or 
constitution  of  tissues  of  the  sentient  being  concerned  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Intensity  and  duration  are 
the  only  factors  whicli  may  justly  be  considered.  There  is  in 
the  universe  but  one  good  and  that  is  happiness,  and  there  is 
but  one  evil  and  that  is  unhappiness:  all  things  else  are  to  be 
deemed  good  or  evil  only  because  of  their  relation  to  these 
through  the  law  of  causation.  To  contradict  this  assertion 
either  leaves  the  words  good  and  evil  without  any  useful  mean- 
ing, or  it  deprives  them  of  all  meaning  whatever. 

Here  ceases  our  exposition  of  the  economy  of  happiness.  As 
a  treatise  on  the  technology  of  that  subject  it  is  primitive  and 
incomplete,  but  as  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  perhaps  no  more 
can  be  expected  of  it.  When  contrasted  with  treatises  of  a 
future  generation,  I  hope  and  I  expect,  that  it  will  appear  a  poor 
and  feeble  thing.  I  believe,  however,  that,  as  a  structure,  it 
will  stand.  Its  details  doubtless  will  be  profoundly  modified  and 
amplified,  but  its  principles  appear  to  be  as  eternal  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mind  from  which  they  are  deduced.  This  convic- 
tion may  bo  a  delusion.  If  so,  tlie  sooner  it  is  overthrown  the 
better,  and  none  will  be  readier  to  assist  in  its  overthrow  than 
he  wlio  now  sustains  it.  Science  cannot  live  on  delusions, 
whereas  dogmatism  cannot  live  on  anything  else,  and  if  the  pres* 
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ent  work  is  infected  with  dogma,  let  no  method  of  disinfectic:::^^^^^ 
known  to  the  candid  critic  be  spared.  . 

But  before  the  system  herein  submitted  is  judged,  one  poii— ^'^ 
should  be  brought  to  a  distinct  focus  in  the  critic's  mind.    An^^^^^' 
criterion  of  criticism,  whether  applied  to  art  or  agriculture,  i::::^  ^ 
potatoes  or  politics,  to  mud-pies  or  morals,  must  be  cither  in^^^*^' 
tuitionistic  or  it  must  not.     If  it  is,  then  the  ultimate  dictur^^"*^ 
of  criticism  can  be  no  more  than  "  I  like  if  or  **  I  don't  lik^^^^e 
it/'    With  such  a  criterion  there  are  no  issues  except  betweeir*^  ^ 
individual  tastes,  and  to  dispute  about  a  right  or  a  wrong  —  l-^s^ 
better  or  a  worse  —  whether  in  morals  or  anything  else,  is  idle_  -^ 
since  de  gnstibus  non  est  dispuiandum.     He  who  fails  to  clearlw-  ^ 
comprehend  tliis  truth  is  ignorant  of  the  A  B  C  of  criticism.    lf,_ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  criterion  employed  is  not  intuitionistic,  itr 
must  be  utilitarian,  or  founded  on  some  other  distinction  in  ex- 
perience as  independent  of  approval  and  disapproval  as  is  the 
criterion  of  utility.    As  already  shown,  (p.  2iu)  such  a  distinc- 
tion no  one  has  ever  deemed  it  worth  wliile  to  seek,  nor  is  any  om? 
likely  to.     Hence  the  criterion  of  utility  is  the  only  one  by  which 
any  system  may  usefully  be  judged,  and  directed  by  that  criterion 
the  controversy  of  keen  and  discriminating  criticism  becomes  the 
champagne  of  philosophy.  , 

But  of  the  nianv  varieties  of  criticism  hv  intuition  there  is 
one  requiring  neither  discrimination  nor  keenn(»ss  which  may 
as  well  be  anticipated,  since  no  proposed  innovation  has  ever 
escaped  it  and  none  ever  will.  1  refer  to  that  form  of  consiiro 
which  labels  all  new  proposals  "  impractical/'  Critics  subject  to 
this  infinnity  confound  the  impractical  with  the  iiiuustoiuarv. 
They  assume  that  what  they  cannot  conceive,  the  uiiivtMSi^  caiuiot 
realize.  They  limit  the  capacity  of  all  human  ellort  Ia-  tlirir 
own.  Every  age  has  had  critics  of  this  calibre  and  nonr  is  cnni- 
moner  to-day  than  the  political  pessimist  who  complain^  tliat 
there  is  really  no  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  to  tlie  j)re-rin  situ- 
ation except  apply  a  few  palliatives,  warranted  to  di<turl»  no 
respectable  gentleman  in  the  enjoyment  of  liis  imuicmnrial  ]>rivi- 
leges.  They  admit  that  the  world  progresses,  l)ut  nuly  at  a  rat'\ 
and  in  a  direction,  which  they  are  peculiarly  lilted  t^  j)n  -.  t'br. 
These  critics,  1  am  sure,  will  be  able  to  tell  *' by  intniiioTi" 
that  the  proposals  herein  put  forth  are  impractical.  'I'lirx  mh- 
of  the  same  class  as  those  who,  by  the  sound  of  tlic  nam*',  can 
tell  that  socialism  is  impractical.  But  can  any  prc-unipiiM]i  \u^ 
established  that  the  judgment  of  these  men  is  such  a<  t«»  at]nr<l 
a  safe  guide  to  the  conduct  of  society?     Arc  tlieir  attainments 
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and  traiiiiiiLi*  oJ'  tlic  cliaractcr  n'(|uiri'(l,  and  do  tlioy  apj)roae'li  llie 
^subject  with  an  open  mind?     Have  the  distinctions  and  prin- 
ciples herein  set  forth  been  long  familiar  to  their  meditations, 
and  are  the  doctrines  founded  upon  them  rejected  by  critics 
'whose  mature  judgment  has  weighed  them  in  the  balance  and 
found  them  wanting?     By  no  means.      The  men  who  make 
**  practicalness "  the  test  of  every  proposed  system  are  fitted 
neither  by  training  nor  judgment  to  apply  that  test.     They 
consist  of  peda^rogues  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  teach  what 
they  have  been  taught,  editors  dominated  by  the  dogmas  of  a  past 
generation,  law-givers  whose  political  philosophy  is  a  mitigated 
anarchy,  business  men  who  mistake  a  knowledge  of  finance  for 
omniscience.     If  their  private  cogitations  have  been  centered  long 
upon  the  technics  of  human  happiness  no  one  has  ever  suspected 
it.     They  are  political  mystics  who  use  the  terms   liberty,  pros- 
peritij,  pairioth'm,  public  ivelfare,  justice,  as  their  metaphysical 
prototypes  use  the  terms  substance,  noumeno-n,  thing-in^itself , 
ego  —  not  as  signs  of,  but  as  substitutes  for,  ideas.     As  critics, 
they  are  of  that  common  class 

"  Who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
%  Mean  not,  but  blunder  round  about  a  meaning.*' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  be  practical  —  since  if  the 
word  practical  is  to  be  employed  in  any  useful  meaning  the  prac- 
tical man  is  one  who  adapts  his  means  to  his  ends;  hence  in  order 
that  he  who  would  adapt  the  means  of  society  to  its  end  may  be 
practical,  the  first  requisite  is  tliat  he  shall  know  what  that  end 
is;  and  this  is  just  what  no  critic  of  the  prevailing  school  of  econ- 
omy does  know.  Therefore,  he  cannot  be  practical.  It  may  be 
that  the  dogmatic  critic  can  show  common  sense  to  be  "  imprac- 
tical," but  in  order  to  do  so  he  must  first  emasculate  his  term. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  impractical  —  as  it  certainly  is  un- 
customary—  to  begin  a  work  on  political  philosophy  with  an 
analysis  of  common  sense.  Is  it  impractical  because  everyone 
understands  the  nature  of  common  sense  "by  intuition,"  or  be- 
cause political  philosophy  reqiiires  no  such  foundation?  If 
evervonc  does  imderstand  common  sense  how  is  it  that  most  of 

ft* 

us  discover  that  other  people  have  an  aggravating  habit  of  de- 
parting from  it ;  and  if  political  philosophy  is  not  to  be  founded 
on  common  sense,  on  what  is  it  to  be  founded  ?  Does  the  critic 
deem  that  a  shallower  foundation  would  be  a  surer  one?  Ib 
•uperficiality  a  guarantee  of  security?    There  appears  to  be  a 
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popular  idea  that  in  such  a  '^  practical  **  thing  as  politics  the 
superficial  man  is  the  safest^  but  that  in  engineering,  or  navi- 
gation^ or  medicine,  he  is  not.  Such  a  delusion  is  not  derived 
from  experience,  though  it  is  well  adapted  to  furnish  nations 
with  experience  sufficient  to  correct  it.  Tliose  who  are  subject 
to  this  delusion  are  usually  subject  to  another,  viz.,  that  the 
practical  man  is  not  a  theorist.  The  doctrines  of  the  economy 
of  happiness  therefore  being  theories,  must  be  impractical,  but 
they  ignore  the  palpable  fact  that  as  opponents  of  those  theories 
they  are  themselves  theorists,  since  a  political  theory  can  be 
opposed  only  by  advocating  one  of  its  alternatives.  And  advo- 
cates of  any  of  the  alternatives  of  pantocracy,  except  socialism, 
are  not  only  theorists  —  not  only  advocates  of  a  theory  —  but 
of  a  theory  absurd  a  priori  and  aposteriori  —  not  only  wrong  in 
principle,  but  a  failure  in  practice.  No  political  theory  thus  far 
put  in  operation  has  been  anything  but  a  failure  —  none  has 
ever  produced  a  permanent  surplus  of  happiness  —  and  none 
ever  will  until  morality,  political  and  personal,  is  recognized  as 
within  the  domain  of  common  sense.  When  that  time  comes, 
politics  will  take  its  place  with  applied  mechanics,  electricity, 
and  chemistry,  as  a  branch  of  technolog}%  and  will  become  as 
thoroughly  revolutionized  as  were  alchemy,  astrology,  and  the 
other  varieties  of  mvsticism  from  which  the  sciences  of  to-dav 
have  been  evolved. 

It  is  a  view  very  commonly  held  that,  somehow  or  other,  sci- 
ence will  better  the  existing  order  of  things  —  and  so  it  will  — 
but  in  so  doing  it  will  apply  the  methods  it  has  always  applied ; 
it  will  proceed  by  definite  steps  in  a  definite  direction.  Science 
has  alreadv  done  more  for  humanity  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
other  forces  set  in  motion  by  human  eiTort.  In  her  achieve- 
ments,  to  quote  Archdeacon  Farrar, 

"•  .  ,  there  is  not  only  beauty  and  wonder,  but  als(»  Ixi-iu^fi- 
cenee  and  power.  It  is  not  only  that  she  has  rovoalcd  t<>  iis  iiitiiiitc> 
space  crowded  with  unnumbered  worlds;  infinite  time  ]m'<i].1<«1  hy 
unnumbered  existences;  infinite  organisms  hitherto  invisilil»>  but 
full  of  delicate  and  iridescent  loveliness  but  also  tlitit  she  lias 
b(^en,  as  a  jrreat  Archanprel  of  Mercy,  devotitijr  lu  rsilf  to  tlio 
8ervi<»e  of  man.  She  has  labored,  her  votaries  have  lal)(»TO<l.  n»>t 
to  increase  the  power  of  despots,  or  to  add  to  the  mapruitiefnce  of 
courts,  but  to  extend  human  happiness,  to  economize  human  (^iTort. 
to  extinjjruish  human  pain.  Wliere  of  old,  men  toiled,  liall"  blinded 
and  half  naked,  in  the  mouth  of  the  frlowinj?  funiace  td  mix  the 
white-hot  iron,  she  now  substitutes  the  mechnnieal  aetitui  of  tlie 
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viewless  air.  She  has  enlisted  the  sunbeam  in  her  service  to  limn 
for  us,  with  absolute  fidelity,  the  faces  of  the  friends  we  love. 
She  has  shown  the  poor  miner  how  he  may  work  in  safety,  even 
amid  the  explosive  fire-damp  of  the  mine.  She  has,  by  her 
anaesthetics,  enabled  the  sufferer  to  be  hushed  and  unconscious 
while  the  delicate  hand  of  some  skilled  operator  cuts  a  fragment 
from  the  nervous  circle  of  the  unqiiivering  eye.  She  i>oints  not 
to  pyramids  built  during  weary  centuries  by  the  sweat  of  miser- 
able nations,  but  to  the  lighthouse  and  the  steamship,  to  the  rail- 
road and  the  telegraph.  She  has  restored  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf.  She  has  lengthened  life,  she  has  minimized 
danger,  she  has  controlled  madness,  she  has  trampled  on  disease." 

And  this  is  but  the  beginning  —  these  are  merely  the  incidental 
achievements  of  a  power  destined  to  convert  the  present  material 
civilization  into  a  moral  one.  If  civilization  is  one-sided  and 
materialistic  it  is  only  because  science  has  not  yet  taken  posses- 
sion of  lier  legitimate  province  —  morality.  When  she  does,  the 
moral  civilization  of  the  future  will  have  dawned,  and  the  long 
night  of  dogma  will  be  over.  Mankind  have  always  hoped  for 
happiness,  and  they  have  hoped  in  vain.  If  they  will  but  follow 
common  sense  their  hope,  by  fulfilment,  will  be  converted  into 
expectation.  Science  will  solve  the  problem  which  metaphysics 
and  theology  have  tried  but  failed  to  solve,  and  unlike  her  prede- 
cessors she  will  not  be  satisfied  to  offer  a  pain-ridden  world  those 
empty  substitutes  for  a  solution  — 

"  That  keep  the  word   of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

Morality  is  the  last  citadel  of  the  dynasty  of  dogma.  That 
citadel  once  captured  by  common  sense,  truth  will  replace  un- 
truth, and  right  will  replace  wrong  Men  will  at  last  be  free  to 
seek  the  one  eternal  aspiration  of  the  human  heart,  unappalled 
by  the  hideous  idols  of  ignorance  and  asceticism,  and  un- 
enthralled  by  the  stolid  custodians  of  imperial  or  sacerdotal 
authority,  whose  combined  power  has  wrought  the  tragedy  of 
history.  Suffering  will  no  longer  be  the  portion  of  sentience, 
and  the  morality  of  happiness  will  rule  the  conscience  and  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  world  without  end. 
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